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PREFACE TO 

THE FIRST EDITION 

The conception of Logical Science, which has been my guide 
m the present work, is that of an unprejudiced study of the 
forms of knowledge in their development, their mter-con- 
nection, and their comparative value as embodiments of truth. 
If an attempt founded on such a conception appears to err 
by over-ambitiousness, I can only plead that an honest effort 
in the right direction does not depend for its value solely on 
its intrinsic success It is at any rate a heavy wager laid by 
the author on his judgment of the true aim and future of his 
science, and may attain results as a suggestion which it misses 
as an achievement 

In the present centrifugal state of logical research, no under- 
taking, perhaps, can be entirely valueless which aims at rem- 
troducing some sort of unity into the enquiry Such an aim is 
necessarily involved m the idea of a single connected science of 
logical processes and products It has therefore been my object 
to maintain the central identity of judgfnent and reasoning 
throughout, and in no case to permit the variety of apphcations 
due to diversity of matter to interrupt the coniiectibn and sub- 
ordination demanded by unity of prmciple Although in 
periods of transition logical science has bhbn mosi effectually 
advanced by detached discussion, in septate chapters, 

‘ books,’ or volumes, of Inductive .or experimental method, 
of equational reasoning, and of the Logic of Chance, yet it 
seems plain thaf a time must come when the various cases 
and species of inference shall fall into their respective places 
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as organic members within the intellectual whole. But when 
this transformation is effected it is necessary that they should 
lose something of their mteresting peculiarity and novelty ; 
and it is natural, from the difficulty of the task, that they 
should lose more of these qualities than is necessary. For this 
reason, as well as from mcompetence in the field of exact 
science, I claim no discoveries in scientific method or in mathe- 
matical reasoning, but shall be content if my attempts to 
represent them have not many more errors than are either 
necessary or natural 

There is m England a healthy objection to system-making, 
and a preference for free cnticism, against which I should be 
sorry to offend. I think however that systematic form is 
essential to clear exposition and to really effective criticism, 
and I have not supposed that my work will be considered as 
a system in any other sense than that thus implied. In par- 
ticular, I do not hope or even desire that the specific names 
which I have invented for some kinds of Judgment and argu- 
ment should come into general use I have endeavoured 
in every case to retain the accepted usage of the generic 
names, which are all that are recognised in ordinary lopcal 
discussion, and have only used strange titles for sub- 
divisions which have no accepted place m existing logic, and 
w'hich merely serve to insist upon certain views of lopcal 
evolution. 

It IS almost superfluous to acknowledge here what I owe to 
other writers, as the Index bears copious testimony to the 
amount of my borrowings. In brinpng together ‘ Inductive ’ 
and Deductive ’ Lope I have followed mbre particularly 
Sigwart and Jevons, in the arrangement and anal3^is of 
Judgment-forms and forms of Inference I have gone to a peat 
extent m the track of Lotze, and also of Hegel, to whom, so 
far as I know, the idea of this organic treatment of Lope is 
primanly due , and in fundamental theory of judgment as 
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in many details I owe even more, probably, than I have , 
acknowledged, to Mr Bradley, whose work, ‘ Principles of 
Logic,’ appears to me no less valuable now than it did three 
years ago ^ On one particular point, relating to the simplest 
process of equation (colour-equation, for example), I am 
especially indebted to Mr Spencer’s Psychology. 

Every student will understand that my obligation to former 
writers is frequently as great when I diverge from them as when 
I assent to their opinion As I have often been led to express 
disagreement wi+h Lotze, portions of whose views certainly 
appear to me strange m so eminent a philosopher, I ought to 
say that but for his great work on Logic the larger part of 
what I have written would never have come into my head 
I may also express my strong conviction that the reform of 
Logic in this country dates from the work of Stuart Mill, whose 
genius placed him, m spite of all philosophical short-comings, 
on the right side as against the degenerate representatives of 
Aristotle. A glance at the Index will suffice to show how 
constantly I have referred to his treatise 

I may venture, finally, to discharge an obligation of older 
standing, and at the same time to emphasise the guidmg idea 
of my work, by observing that the first germ of unprejudiced 
interest in the forms of knowledge was implanted in my mind, 
when wholly innocent of Hegel or Lotze, by some remarks 
made m a course of Logic lectures which I had the good fortune 
to hear about twenty years ago, the lecturer being Mr. Alfred 
Robmson, of New College, Oxford. A comparison, which he 
threw out, between the study and analysis of judgment-forms 
and the study and analysis of the forms of flowers or plants 
has never left me since, and I have never seemed to myself able 
to exhaust its suggestiveness If I have at all reproduced for 
others the spectacle of contmuity and unity in the intellectual 


* See the author's ‘ Knowledge and Reality, a Criticism of Mr Brad- 
ley's “ Principles of Logic ” Kegan Paul, Trench & Co 1885. 
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life, combined with the most varied and precise adaptation 
of its fundamentally identical function to manifold conditions 
and purposes, which this comparison nevei fails to present to 
my own mind, I shall so far have succeeded m the object of 
my work. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

London, Apnl, 1888. 



PREFACE TO 
THE SECOND EDITION 

In preparing the second edition of this work, I have en- 
deavoured to put myself in the position of a reader of the 
first edition, aware of recent logical discussions, and interested 
to know how the book he is reading would respond to them 
I have therefore offered explanations which I hoped might be 
of service to such a reader, by enabling him to judge of the 
attitude which my theory would naturally assume towards 
a number of problems which have recently been emphasised. 

I have made few alterations m the text,* but have added 
a good many footnotes, referred to by letters of the alphabet, 
while the old ones are as before referred to by numbers I sub- 
join at the end of the Preface a list of substantive additions 
other than footnotes. 

I am gratified by Mr Keynes’s appreciative reference to 
some of my views, in the fourth edition of his Formal Logic. 
I note that while favourable on the whole to my treatment 
of the concept as in close union with the judgment, he remams 
cold to my interest in the reciprocity of propositions and m 
the exclusiveness of members under a disjunction I only 
mention these points, because they seem to me to be mvolved 
m the ideal of complete expression by adequate conditioning 
of connections, which 1 take as dehmng the essential cogmtive 
interest, on which, as the central idea'bf my work, I especially 
desire to insist. 

It IS, in my view, from the operation of this ideal, that there 

* The addition on*i 57, concerning Mr Keynes's view of Extension, 
has involved some alteration of the text 
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arises the development of substantial knowledge within forms 
of sentence framed for all sorts of varied emergencies, and 
diversely one-sided in their emphasis This is why the dispute 
as to the meaning of propositional forms, on the field of mere 
usage, is really unending, but also why it is worth while to take 
pains in eliciting, from the full spirit and purpose implied in 
sentences, an import m the way of judgment relative to the 
ultimate interest which is continuously operative within them. 
The true meaning of propositions lies always ahead of fully 
conscious usage, as the real reality lies ahead of actual ex- 
perience (ii 303-4 below) To maintain the reality of a central 
cognitive interest as such, and the doctrine that it expresses 
its nature, though roughly, through forms of sentence “ which 
cover phases of judgment progressive towards its satisfaction, 
is the double motive which inspires my logical theory. 

Additions in Edition 2 


Note on Miss E C Jones's ' New Law of Thought ’ ni 

Vol. I On a point in Mr Keynes’s view of Extension 57 

On Infinity 163 

On recent discussions of Disjunction (views of Mr 

Keynes and Mr G R T Ross) . 355 

On Error (Professor Stout’s view) 383 

Vol II Appendix to chapter 1 ‘ On Symbolic Logic ’ 40 

On a Defective Formulahon of the Inductive Principle 1 74 
On the Limits of a Genetic Theory of Logic 238 

The above Theory of Judgment in relation to 

Absolutism ch viii 

Truth and Coherence ch ix 

The relation of mental states to judgment and to 

reahty ch x 


• I may venture to cite from Knowledge and Reality, p 57, a few 
words which express the problem as I stated it to myself db tnttto, and 
still envisage it ' Affirmation about the unanalysed present perception 
may be considered as one extreme , supposal, having its subject 
indicated by a mere idea, definite but fictitious, as the opposite extreme. 
The forms of proposition from which the kinds of judgment have 
respectively drawn their names, are most precisely adapted for the 
expression of these two contrasted activities Ear the true region of 
human knowledge, which for the most lies between the two, neither 
form of sentence, neither class of proposition, or even of judgment. 
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The addition ‘ On a Defective Formulation of the Inductive 
Pnnciple ’ is based on a paper published in the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society of London , that ' On the Limits of 
a Genetic Theory of Logic ’ on a paper published in the 
Psychological Review I have to thank the propnetors of 
both these journals for their permission to use the papers in 
question 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

OXSHOTT, 1911 

IS, if pressed home, absolutely and unrestrictedly appropriate,' and the 
passage proceeds to describe the transition between the two extremes. 

I may here refer very briefly to Miss Jones's interesting treatise on 
' A New Law of Thought ', with Professor Stout's Preface, both of 
which contain much that would repay a fuller discussion 

The substitution of 5 is P, as the general formula of thinking, for 
A IS A, which, taken as such a formula, is meaningless, will I hope be 
adopted by logical theory and practice By dealing with a difficulty 
which so great a logician as Lotze could not overcome, the suggestion 
shows itself to possess a considerable value 

The ,farm 5 is P is certainly appropriate to the expression of the 
judgment But the precise analysis by which Miss Jones interprets 
It raises, I think, a very fundamental difliculty, to which I propose 
merely to call attention (The same analysis has been repeatedly 
urged iotidem verbis by Mr Bradley and others, but with restrictions 
which point to the difliculty in question See Bradley’s Logic, pp 29, 
167, and the author’s Knowledge and Reality, 273, and Essentials, 140, 
where the story from Thackeray has the same moral as Professor Stout 
snrived at in his Preface, though the point is less clearly stated) 

That a judgment asserts difference of Intension along with Identity 
of Extension is an interpretation which holds good prima/acteoverthe 
area of what commonly passes as the Categorical Judgment But 
( 1 ) beyond this area it is not applicable, at least in any natural sense 
And (2} we are thus forced to see that within this area it is not perfectly 
applicable 

(i) When what the judgment affirms is explicitly a law of connection 
or implication between intensions — when, say, you have before you 
a true hypothetical judgment, the analysis m question does not really 
apply. You cannot reduce the meaning of such a judgment to the 
identification of cases Systematic contmuity of any kmd, causality 
relation of antecedent to consequent, of condition to conditioned — 
these seem quite irreducible to an identity of subjects plus difference 
of attributes But that one mtension can ' be ’ — involve or imply — 
another is a possibility which, as I understsind. Miss Jones absolutely 
and in principle denies (cp , however, p 46 of her work) I should have 
thought that this denial brings her view into sharp collision with usage. 
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e g onp 4i,uhcTt., if I understand right it is contended that admitting 
the judgment ‘ AH politicians arc statesmen ‘ we arc yet entitled to 
deny that the quality of statesmanship can be inferred from that of 
being a politician And so elsewhere, pp 45-6, and 73 

Here is the root of the difference between us referred to on p 7 of 
■ A New Law of Thought ' Between the letters ^ and fl I recognise 
no such continuity as I look for, say, between a cause and its effect. 
And therefore I call them unfit to symbolise the continuous identity 
expressed in a judgment which states a law 'A is B ' would not, in 
fact, be self-explaining as a formula for the new law of thought ' S is 
P ' IS rightly chosen, because it obviously refers to the structure of the 
j'udgment. But what this is, stdl needs explanation 

(2) ' Un giudizio e sempre la formulazione d'una legge,' Vansco, 
‘ I massimi Problemi,' p 89 The point here is in the word ‘ sempre ' 
At bottom, according to the view which I have adopted, all judgment, 
and even association, contains in it the principle of universal con- 
nection, of a law, however imperfectly formulated From the very 
beginning, conjunction covers connection The doctrine is well knowm, 
and It would be idle to re-argue it here I need only point out that for 
good or evil, what stands between us is the conception that identity 
must be reduced to numerical identitj’ The judgment is split up into 
numerical identity plus mtensional difference This answers prima 
facie for apparent categoricals, but I doubt whether it is sound in 
principle even for them 

It occurred to me, indeed, that the author might intend to restrict 
the explanation to these judgments, which play so large a part in the 
operations of Formal Logic But I believe that any such restnction 
would be disowned (See analysis of a geometrical truth on p 46, and 
note the treatment of the inseparability of the 5 and P intensions as 
merely compatible with the meaning) 

I may add that I welcome the criticism of Jevons’s 'Simple and 
Obvious Law of Thought ', p 36, for which, so far as I know, the 
author is right in claiming priority And I do not deny that in so 
far as a universal connection presupposes a world or system within 
which it falls, a further analysis of identity in difference might bring 
out features bearing a superficial likeness to those of Miss Jones's 
conception But I cannot think that any analysis can finally acquiesce 
in a view which restricts itself to irrelevant conjunctions 
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' If it IS held a valuable achievement to have discovered sixty and odd 
species of parrot, a hundred and thirty-seven species of veronica, and so 
forth, it should surely be held a far more valuable achievement to dis- 
cover the forms of reason , is not a figure of the syllogism somethmg 
infinitely higher than a species of parrot or of veronica ’ '—Hegel, 
Wissentchafl der Logtk, p 1 39 

' We have seen that the members of the same class, independently ot 
their habits of life, resemble each other m the general plan of their 
organisation This resemblance is often expressed by the term " umty 
of type ”, or by saying that the several parts and organs in the different 
species of the class are homologous The whole subject is included 
under the general term of morphology This is one of the most interest- 
ing departments of natural history, and may almost be said to be its 
very soul ’ — Darwin, Origin of Species, p 382 


I In givuig to the present work the title of ‘ Morphology Title 
of Knowledge ’ I intended to indicate as its purpose the 
unprejudiced study of judgment and inference, throughout 
the varied forms in which their evolution may be traced and 
their relationships deterinmed Mere classification, therefore, 
or mere enumeration of the speaes of judgment or of inference, 
would not achieve the aim which I have set before myself, 
although I am wholly of Hegel’s mind when he says that the 
species of syllogisms are at least as well worth discovermg as 
those of parrots or of veronicas The two quotations which 
stand at the head of this Introduction may together exhibit 
my conception of a logical system, if mterpreted to mean that 
I would treat the forms of judgment and of inference as science 
treats the forms of animals or of plants, not m the spint of 
enumerative classification, but in the spirit of morphological 
analysis In the conception so determined, however, one 
further correction must be made Morphology, as the science 
of external shape, involves, I understand an antithesis to 
physiology as the ocience of vital function This contrast 
belongs to the distinction of outer and inner, of persistent 
bodily form and living productive process, which appears at 

1337 B 
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first sight to prevail in the world of visible and tangible matter 
Were we to transfer any such contrast to the scientific treat- 
ment of intelligence, we should obviously be forced to identify 
the morphology of knowledge u ith the science of language or 
of grammar, and reserve for the analysis of the vital thinking 
function some such appellation as that of Mental Physiology 
I do not say that such an antithesis uould be false, but it 
would fail to illustrate the pomt ot view on which I am now 
desirous to insist In the systematic activity of thought the 
contrast between bodily shape and vital process is non- 
existent. Even the evolution of the animal organism might 
be considered as the development of a function which is 
a system of functions, and the science of life if thus regarded 
would unite, as it appears to me, what is \aluable in mor- 
phology with the essence and spirit of physiology Of the 
system of knowledge, at any rate, this is the true account The 
form of thought is a Imng function, and tlie phases and 
moments of this function are varieties and elements of the form 
Therefore the ‘Morphology of Knowledge ’ must be construed 
as not excluding the Physiology of Thought The science of 
intellectual form includes the science of intellectual life 
Know- a Knowledge involves the ideas (i) of Truth and (ii) of 
ite Meaning i How does the analysis of knowledge as a s)^- 
tent. tematic function, or system of functions, explain that relation 
in which truth appears to consist, between the human intelli- 
gence on the one hand and fact or reality on the other ’ At 
first sight, even the genetic® analysis of a systematic develop- 
ment which we propose to undertake, though a more genuine 
explanation of that development than any mere summary of 
types, is powerless to grasp the relation between the system 
so developed, and an object-matter that lies outside it To 
this difficulty there is only one reply If the object-matter of 
reality lay genuinely outside the system of thought, not only 
our analysis, but thought itself, would be unable to lay hold 
of reality For logic, at all events, it is a postulate that ‘ the 
truth is the whole ’ The forms of thought have the relation 

* For a discussion of the Genetic Theory of Cogic, in relation to the 
standpoint of the present work, see ii, pp. 238, 269 

^ See further, on the coherence theory of truth, 11, ch ix. 
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which IS their truth in their power to constitute a totality ; 
which power, as refeired to the individual mind, is its power 
to understand a totality The work of intellectually consti- 
tuting that totality which we call the real world is the work 
of knowledge The work of analysing the process of this con- 
stitution or determination is the work of logic, which might 
be described as the self-consciousness of knowledge, or the 
reflection of knowledge upon itself Logic has no criterion of 
truth nor test of reasoning Truth is individual, and no 
general principle, no abstract reflection, can be adequate to 
the content of what is individual It is indeed impossible to 
study the growth of knowledge without lighting upon con- 
fusions of thought that evoke a warning word But even 
a confusion of thought may ha% e a material significance, and 
therefore contain a material truth, which escapes the logical 
critic w ho perforce ignores its individual content The relation 
of logic to truth consists in examining the characteristics by 
which the various phases of the one intellectual function are 
fitted for their place in the intellectual totality which consti- 
tutes knowledge The truth, the fact, the reality, may be 
considered, in relation to the human intelligence, as the 
content of a single persistent and all-cmbracing judgment, by 
which every individual intelligence affirms the ideas that form 
its knowledge to be true of the world which is brought home 
to it as real by sense-perception. 

The real world for every individual .s thus emphatically 
Ins world , an extension and determination of his present 
perception, which perception is to him not indeed reality as 
such, but his point of contact with reality as such Thus in 
the enquiry w'hich will have to be undertaken as to the logical 
subject of the judgment, we shall find that the subject, how- 
ever it may shift, contract, and expand, is always in the last 
resort some greater or smaller element of this determinate 
reality, which the individual has constructed by identifying 
significant ideas with that world of which he has assurance 
through his own perceptive experience In analysing common 
judgment it is ultimately one to say that I judge, and that the 
real world for me, my real world, extends itself, or maintains its 
organised c.xtension Tins is the ultimate conne.Mon by which 
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■ the distinction of subject and predication is involved in the 
act of affirmation or enunaation which is the differentia of 
judgment. 

Meaning u To speak of consciousness as a single persistent judgment 
IS at first sight a paradox, in view of the distinction between 
an idea and the affirmation of an idea It is not easy to deny 
that there is a world of ideas or of meanings, which simply 
consists in that identical reference of symbols by w hich mutual 
understanding between rational beings is made possible 
A mere suggestion, a mere question a mere negation, seem all 
of them to imply that we sometimes enicrtuui ideas without 
affirmmg them of reality, and therefore without affirming their 
reference to be a reference to something real or their meaning 
to be fact We may be puzzled indeed to say what an idea 
can mean, or to what it can refer, if it does not mean or refer 
to something real — to some element in the fabric continuously 
sustamed by the judgment which is our consciousness. On 
the other hand, it would be shirking a difficulty to neglect the 
consideration that an idea, while denied of reality, may never- 
theless, or even must, possess an identical and so intelligible 
reference — a symbolic value — for the rational beings who deny 
it A reference, it may be argued, must be a reference to 
something But it seems as if m this case the soinethmg w ere 
the fact of reference itself, the rational convention between 
intelligent beings, or rather the world which has existence, 
whether for one rational being or for many, merely as contained 
in and sustained by such mtellectual reference 
I only adduce these considerations m order to explain that 
transitional conception of an objective world or world of 
meanmgs, distinct from the real w'orld or world of facts, with 
which it IS impossible wholly to dispense m an account of 
thought starting from the individual subject The paradox 
is that the real w'orld or world of fact thus seems for us to 
fall within and be included m the objective world or world of 
meanmgs, as if all that is fact were meaning, but not every 
meaning were fact This results m the contradiction that 
something is objective, which is not real 
We do not meet this paradox adequately by reminding our- 
selves that e g. a negation or a question is a fact m some one’s 
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mind, and therefore as a psychical occurrence is a real event, 
and in that sense falls within reality In considering an idea 
as a psychical occurrence we abstract from its meaning, which 
apparently consists in some identity or persistent unity that 
extends beyond the isolated occurrence of the idea in time 
The solution of the difficulty appears however to be sug- 
gested by the distinction which we have just taken. As the 
psychical occurrence and objective reference are distinguish- 
able by abstraction only, so objective reference and reference 
to reality (affirmation) are distinguishable by abstraction only. 
The world of objective reference and the world of reality are the 
same world, regarded in the former case as composed of isolated 
though determined contents, and in the latter case as composed 
of contents determined by systematic combination in a single 
coherent structure The former point of view is an abstraction 
that goes near to be a fiction, for isolated contents qua isolated 
are not determined But it is possible and usual to consider 
ideas, by help of abstraction, m respect of those relations which 
especially determine them, as detached islands or spheres of 
knowledge, without actually referring them m a thoroughly 
determinate judgment to a place m the one individual system 
which for each of us is the reality Ideas thus isolated are 
what we ‘ entertain ’ as significant or symbolic ideas which 
have meaning or objective reference, and yet are not affirmed 
of Reality Objective reference is the substance of the conven- 
tion by which rational beings communicate with each other 
and with themselves, and which, though a consequence of the 
unity of Reality, can be regarded without being directly 
identified with that unity To show that every idea which is 
entertained, as for example suggested or supposed, must be 
taken to be ultimately affirmed of reality, is the task of those 
portions of logic which deal with question, suggestion, suppo- 
sition, and denial Thus in the discussion of mere or bare 
denial we shall be forced to the conclusion that where, m an 
attempted judgment of denial, no positive basis nor positive 
consequence of the denial is to be discovered, — where, that is, 
the idea which is verbally dented forms no element in any 
affirmation of any kind about Reality, there no judgment can 
really take place, nor can the idea in question be enunciated 
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as an intelligible idea The meaning which an idea seems to 
retain when named m a spurious judgment or unintelligible 
proposition of this kind depends on its initiation of other acts 
of thought than the denial m which ex hypothest, we were to 
look for its unaffirmed sigmfication Our treatment of suppo- 
sition will lead us to the same result All significant, i e all 
logical, ideas are ultimately elements in a single judgment, the 
judgment which sustains the ideal structure of the real world. 

Thus the world of truth and the world of meaning are not 
leally distinct, and the process which logic investigates is the 
smgle process and individual self determination of the whole 
which IS the truth oi reahtv 

What 3 It IS natural to ask ‘ Where and what is this self deter- 
ledg^ are m^ation ’ Where does it begin Where does it end ? Is 
we mves it in the individual mind or in the histoij of the race, or in an 
tigatmg ’ combination of the two ^ ’ 

I cannot attach much importance to this question, which 
might be asked with no less justice as it appears to me of 
any other science But no other science would admit that it 
has a meaning A science deals with its object-matter where- 
ever it finds it The self-determination of the knowing intelli- 
gence as the real world takes place wherever there is know- 
ledge and in as far as there is knowledge If the question is 
whether the process as described is necessarily involved in 
knowledge or is a mere fact like any isolated fact, there can be 
no answer except that the question is either superfluous or 
meanmgless Of any particular logical theory, such as that 
contained in the present work it is superfluous to ask whether 
it IS in all respects necessary and absolute Of course it will 
contain many erroneous and many accidental elements But 
to ask whether a true account of the logical process would be 
necessary and essential or would contain mere fact or accident, 
IS simply to ask whether a true account may not perhaps be 
false. All truth is necessary in as far as it is rationally known 
And if a scientific analysis were to lead to no truth at all, it 
wrould simply lead to nothing Whether in any particular 
instance such a nothing may have resulted is a matter for 
consideration on the merits of the individual case But in 
general I must protest thai there is no more reason in asking 
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wkul evolution of thought we are studying,'' than in asking 
what laws of motion are studied by mechanical science. The 
laws of motion express the characreristics of movmg bodies 
qua moving , and the laws of knowledge express the charac- 
teristics of knowing subjects qua knowing It is no more 
necessary to specify in what particular cases you find know- 
ledge, than to specify m what particular cases you find motion. 

If knowledge has a nature that can be studied h — and if not, 
there is no logic — it can only exist where that nature is realised , 
and how'ever the progress of the race may have prepared the 
mtellectual inheritance which is devolved upon successive 
individuals, those individuals can only make it their own by 
fulfilling the conditions which constitute its nature I do not 
deny that the type and content of knowledge must change 
with the advance of evolution , I only affirm that any such 
change depends on the modes and degrees in which the general 
conditions of knowledge are fulfilled in successive generations 
and not in any difference between knowledge in its essential 
nature, knowledge as developed m the race, and knowledge as 
a process within the individual intelligence 

4. To give a name is lor civilised thought the first step in The act 
knowledge It at once depends upon, and in a sense creates, 
a recognisable arrangement of thmgs, qualities, and relations 
Wherever new ground has to be appropriated, whether actually 
or in metaphor, the first necessity is to find recognisable pomts, 
by which, being named, we can observe and communicate our 
whereabouts 

The value of this first step is only to be estimated by expe- 
rience, now necessarily exceptional, of the attempt to attam 
knowledge without it We do not expenence this simply by 
going where a language is spoken that we do not understand. 


‘ Genehc theorists say, it I understand them rightly, that it is mainly 
or wholly the evolution of thought as an adaptation to social or external 
needs It is all very well to illustrate the stimuh of thought in this 
way, but to restnct them in this way does seem to me ridiculous There 
IS nothing in the universe of experience which cannot act as a stimulus 
to thought See 11, pp 371 275 

” Of course this decs not nicun 'studied apart from reahty’. The 
world of knowledge is one of the worlds of reality, organised according 
to its law, under certain limitauons 
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No doubt, in the long run, lack of communication with our 
fellows would affect our reasoning power , but we are now 
looking for an instance in which we ourselves, withm our 
minds, have no names to aid us m distinguishing and recog- 
nising things We find such an instance in our attempts to 
deal with any new region of knowledge of which we have 
not mastered the rudiments and in which we have 
neither books nor teachers to guide us This is merely indi- 
vidual Ignorance , but the great pioneers of knowledge must 
be in the same predicament when, going beyond established 
distinctions and taking note of new phenomena, they lay the 
foundations of a fresh structure of science. Great discoverers 
are able to add fresh names to language , ordinary men con- 
tent themselves with learning the meaning of those in common 
use. The limitations of popular nomenclature form the limita- 
tions of popular observation When we are brought face to 
face with a scientific classification and the terminology it in- 
volves, we are astounded at the blindness m which we had 
contentedly been living Every yellow ranunculus we call 
a buttercup, every myosotis a forget-me-not, every large white 
umbelhfer a hemlock , not merely as an epithet, but because 
we really see no difference. So in the history of architecture 
or of fine art, popular knowledge is confined for the most part 
to the application of two or three terms which have gained 
currency Few people are able to observe without the help 
of names 

It is true that there is something ludicrous in the tendency 
of common minds to cling to a name ; m the insistence of an 
inexperienced art-critic on sujierficial characteristics which 
happen to be nameable, when he ought to be looking into the 
special significance of a work of art , m M Jourdam’s delight 
at the discovery that he conversed in prose, or in the sudden 
zeal of Strepsiades for the correct employment of the masculine 
and femmme terminations Nevertheless, the current censure 
of verbal knowledge is itself largely founded on ignorance, and 
actually on the same ignorance which creates the risk and 
opprobrium of mere verbal knowledge In the annals of 
philosophy there is nothing more tragi-comic than Mill’s 
condescending excuse for Plato’s discussions about related 
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existence — discussions winch laid the permanent foundations 
of scientific logic , the modern logician showing his superionty 
to verbal quibbles by an attt nipt to dissociate existence from 
attribution based simply and solclj on the fact that existence 
IS sometimes expressed by a peculiar kind of attribution The 
condemnation of a knowledge which rests in mere words too 
often means that the word and no more has reached the 
understanding of the critic It is probable that we think too 
little rather than too much of Naming as a first step in know- 
ledge To give names which endure is with few exceptions the 
prerogative of genius The number of terms which we inhent 
from Plato and Aristotle is among the most striking proofs 
of the immense advance which they won for the human 
intellect These two great minds mapped out the world of 
knowledge in its essential features much as we have it before 
us now, and gave to its mam divisions the names which 
they still retain Or, again, what a gigantic advance was 
made by the work of Linnaeus, though it now serves as the 
stock example of an ' artificial ’ classification i It was the 
indispensable starting-point for the more profound and rational 
researches of modern times, and thus if not one of the most 
arduous, at least one of the most valuable, of scientific 
achievements 

I spoke of Naming as the first step m knowledge for civilised 
thought Plato recognised the operation much as we recognise 
it And yet there must have been a time when it was not easy 
thus to isolate a single word from the sentence Indeed, even 
now, the single word is not really isolated Except m the 
instances m a logical text-book, the utterance of a single word 
always implies a sentence, and usually a judgment We now 
print the title of a book or the description of a species of flower, 
contrary to older custom, without a verb , but none the less 
they Ene read off into propositions or judgments The artificial 
nature of the supposed concept which is thought to correspond 
to a name and to be generically other than a judgment is 
cunously illustrated by the fact that 1 inna;us was the first 
to omit the verb m the descriptions of flowers Such descrip- 
tions, though in appearance reduced to logical names, are of 
course understood as sets of judgments No doubt however 
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all these habits, including the use of dictionaries, familiarise 
us at least with the appearance of the significant noun in 
complete isolation from the sentence, and lead us to imagine 
that in such isolation it is still a fair representative of some 
individual object or quality (also isolable) in a way in which 
the complete sentence is not But I must repeat that under 
no circumstances does a man in his senses make use of an 
isolated noun, except to indicate an assertion, wish, or com- 
mand. A dependent sentence, as its name shows, cannot stand 
alone ; and a name is for grammar in this respect like some 
form of dependent sentence If a man were to say ‘ the sun ’, 
the difference between this and a given proposition like ‘ the 
sun is low ’, is not that in the first case we have a mere name 
and m the second a proposition, but that in the second case 
we have a given proposition, while in the first we are set 
to make propositions at random The same is true of 
any logical noun, i e descriptive or appositional sentence 
— and a noun may, we shall see, be equivalent even to a 
conditional sentence — such that it can stand as subject or 
predicate in a proposition No such sentence is ever used 
independently , for all thought, if not optative or imperative,^ 
IS categorical 

Thus it would seem that the isolation of the significant name 
from its context, which is even now more apparent than real, 
must m very early stages of language have been a wholly 
unfamiliar process The history even of proper names shows 
a tendency to illustrate this , though proper names for human 
beings would be, one would suppose, among the earliest pro- 
ductions of language. As we go back, we find the ‘ proper ’ 
name less purely distinctive, less ‘ proper ', and more significant 
or predicative The animal names borne by some savages 
must be significant, though how or of what may be doubtful 
The Roman Agnomen and the Athenian Deme name were 
directly significant, as of course are many modem surnames 
m their recent ongm The addition of a name of father (also 
husband or master) m the possessive case was not originally 

* Whether optative and imperative forms can "'r should be analysed 
into categorical propositions is a psychological rather than a logical 
question. 
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a mere appellation , it was an assertion of ownership ^ It is 
well known that among the Romans the gentile name {nomen) 
was the name par excellence, as indeed for most purposes the 
surname is now. It is less well known that the ‘ fore-name 
which, if any, was individual, was not at all freely chosen to 
serve as a distinctive sign , it was characteristic of family, 
and the choice was exceedingly restricted Among all the 
Roman patricians only about thirty ‘ fore-names ’ were in 
use, and the ‘ fore-name ’ of women w as constantly omitted 
in Cicero’s time It would be interesting to find parallels for 
some of these features in modern usage , a small number of 
Christian names no doubt serves to name by far the greater 
number of individuals in one country, and the selection of 
Christian names is to a certam extent characteristic of famihes 
or of family But on the whole it is now admitted that the 
chief purpose oi a proper name is to be a name, i e a constant 
sign, and even the surname, although significant in many 
respects, is not really to be relied on as an indication of family. 
The law lets a man bear what name he pleases and change it 
as he pleases, so long as he makes his desire sufficiently well 
known , in other words, the law accepts no purpose in the 
name beyond that of mere recognition 

And in the case of the common or significant name the same 
thing is inoie evident Even so highly modernised a language 
as classical Greek has no unambiguous expression for ‘ a word 
though ‘ noun ’ and ‘ predicate ’ or ‘ verb ' were familiar terms 
to Plato and Aristotle The latter has to descnbe a ‘ word ’ 
by the periphrasis, ‘ the least portion of discourse which is 
significant when taken by itself ’ The Greeks did not separate 
their words in writuig , and in their inscriptions a termmal 
consonant is affected by the following initial consonant, as it 
would have been in a compound word I do not think it is 
fanciful to refer to these facts in illustration of the closer 
cohesion of sentences in ancient than in modern speech The 
solvent of the sentence is obviously writing You cannot take 

’ Mommsen, Romische Forschungen, vol ii, p 5 He shows good 
ground for suppobiii^ that the ongmal form was ‘ Marcus Marci used 
equally of wife, slave or son, and that Maicus Marci films (no correspond- 
ing form was adopted m Greet) was a later modification 
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to pieces the spoken sentence as you can that which lies written 
before you If you ask an uneducated man about some one 
pomt m what he told you, he will say it all over agam. But 
this enquiry hardly belongs to logic, though it helps to rouse 
us out of the analytic abstractions m which we are now at 
home I only wished to guard myself against asserting that 
the conscious selection of an individual object and the appro- 
pnation to it of an element of language common to all sentences 
m which that object is referred to— that this act of Naming 
comes first m history as it does in modern science It appears 
to me that the descriptive sentence must have furnished the 
matenal for a subsequent appropriation of names , and that 
the appropriation of names by habitual description must have 
been quite a different process from methodically searching for 
new ‘ points d’appm ’ and fixmg tlieu appellations at one blow. 

5 The act of Naming implies in the first place ‘ Logical 
Significance i A name then is a sign which rouses the mind 
to a set of activities having an identical element. In the 
purely artificial case, when a name is spoken m my hearing 
without any context expressed or implied, such activities 
may probably take the shape of interrogation or suggestion ; 
1 e as IS commonly supposed (but see sect 2, above), a review 
of matters which we might employ m judgments, but do not 
yet know how to, being unable to attach any of them to 
our real world. The meanmg of the name consists in its 
power of suggesting and controllmg these activities, these 
judgments completed or tnchoaU If, to return to the example 
suggested above, I hear some one say ' The sun ’, my first idea 
IS that the speaker is thinking aloud, and that I have caught 
the fragment of a sentence which he has completed in his mind. 
But with a view to logical theory we may neglect the speaker’s 
intention (though no theory should forget that it has neglected 
this feature of the case), and simply consider what the word 
does for the hearer It makes him think of something, and in 
this case of what is called par excellence a thing had the word 
been ‘ red ’, it would have suggested a quality , had it been 
‘ parallel ’, a relation We have not to do just now with the 
difference between these three kinds of signification, but only 
with what signification is as such In thinking of something 
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without more guidance than a significant name, we find our- 
selves involuntarily thinking not merely of it, but about it. 
And this is me\ntable That which the name signifies ts, for us 
at all events, an identical character exhibited by different 
contexts, or different contexts united by a common character. 
Any one who has been told, by an old-fashioned mesmenst, 
to ‘ think of nothing but ’ a copper and zinc disk which is put 
m his hand, and which he is expected to contemplate for some 
minutes, must have found (supposing that he attempted to do 
what he was told) that his thoughts traversed m a senes of 
judgments the various ways in which the thing affected his 
perceptions, or reacted in the comparisons that suggested 
themselves^ These judgments, if expressed in language as 
propositions, would all contam the same name, that of the thing 
which they described But although connected with different 
standards of comparison in the different judgments, the thing 
spoken of in them all is not different things, but the same 
thing If you perse\ ere and try to elicit the root and basis of its 
identity, you may indeed fix more or less arbitrarily upon 
certain ‘ essential ’ attributes, but these attributes represent 
the thing m different contexts, and are also themselves, as Mill 
has explamed,® elements of identity between different contexts 
You may judge the thing to be round, hard, heavy, flat, cold, 
and to be on the palm of your hand and you may define 
circular form, hardness, weight, etc as you please , but you 
will not express either thing or attribute as other than an ele- 
ment of identity which is exhibited and takes shape m different 
aspects or relations Mr Bradley® has pointed out that 

^ I su'-pect that the particular mesmerist to whom I refer was in- 
fluenced by the fallacy which has been combated m the text, and 
imagined that to thmk continuously of an individual thing involved 
an immobility of thought, as though the thing were for thought like an 
image in space flxed and isolated In attempting to attain such an 
immobility (which attempt, on this hypothesis, the operator intended 
to be made) the patient would simply arrest the operation of his intelli- 
gence, and would thus approach to that withdrawal of attention from 
all specific stimuli which is perhaps a condition of the mesmeric sleep 
How far this principle is connected with that of Braid s and similar 
experiments, I am not expert enough to say Cp Lotze, Metaphysik, 
sect 304 

’ See Mill s Logic, i 201 (sixth edition) 

“ See Bradley s Principle'- of Logic, p 44 
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extension m space or duration in time are suffiuent to invest 
that which has them mth the character of an identity into 
which differences enter This — an identical element which 
enters mto and is entered mto by differences — is what we 
might call the logical significance, the significance which must 
be postulated m ail cases, of a name as such 

TTie process of Naming as known to our reflective thought, 
is to adopt an individual element of language as the instrument 
of intellectual reference to an individual identity in the know- 
able world The conscious adoption or appropriation of the 
hngmstic sign is the same thing m pnnciple, whether the sign 

15 employed solely within my own consciousness, or is applied 
to commumcation with other intellectual beings The ‘ con- 
vention ’ ^ or agreement which has been said to give language 
its meaning, would be the same thing between other persons 
and me that the employment of significant signs is betw een me, 
so to speak, and myself It is as wonderful, and as much 
a proof of ‘ convention ’, 1 e of the power to agree, that 
‘ goodness ’ should mean the same to me yesterday and to-day, 
as that in this sentence it should mean the same to me and to 
my reader It may be said, and here we anticipate a difficulty 
which must be treated later m this chapter, ' But goodness 
does not mean quite the same to you and to your reader, or 
to you at different times ’ Then I will change the phrase and 
substitute ‘ refer to ’ It will be seen at once that if ‘ goodness ’ 
in my mouth and in yours does not refer to the same charac- 
teristic, it IS not intended to mean the same, and its meanings 
however different cannot be conflicting In that case the two 
charactenstics referred to are ‘ homonymous ’, and the same 
word goodness is used for them only by accident as glass is 
for a telescope and a tumbler The point and purpose of 
a name is, always to refer to the same , it is on this reference 
that the whole possibility of mutual intelligence depends 
The connection between isolated reference, or meaning, and 
reference to a system, or affirmation, has been explained 
above (sect 2) 

* A name is speech which has meaning according to convention ((tord 
ffvpO^ierfv) Arist Otpl 'Epfiijvtias, sect 2 

* By accident as regards present use , there may be a common history, 
but this IS rather a source of deception than of clearness 
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Identical reference or rational convention is thus the root 
and essence of the system of signs which we call language ^ 

The act of Naming, 1 e of establishing such a reference, and of 
appropriating a sign to it, has been elaborately analysed into 
a number of processes or aspects In my opinion such an 
analysis should be regarded mainly as a mere anal3isis — as 
a distmction of aspects and not as a history of acts Historical 
conclusions may flow from it , but the analysis is the first 
thing We are here met by a dif&culty which besets all the 
higher sciences, and which I shall endeavour m the first instance 
to grapple with m its general form 
11 The distinction of stages m a continuous growth has Meanmc 
always a degree of artificiality It is hard to say precisely p|,g5™' 
when an embryo becomes a chicken, or a boy a man It is 
impossible to say at what point feeling appears in the organic 
world, or when a child acquires a will, or a primitive tribe the 
instinct of religion or of fine art Characteristics which 
attract general notice only when full-grown, are traceable far 
back when we come to look for them , and further, they are 
frequently implied by the nature of an individual long before 
any scrutiny can detect them It is a cheap and false accuracy 
to express such a growth in successive stages according to the 
definite emergence of obvious features, w'lthout scrutmising 
the continuous identity which is present from beginning to 
end But it is a fatal carelessness, on the other hand, to treat 
rudimentary attributes as %pso facto equivalent to their mature 
form, or as necessanly identical therewith in the features of 
chief concern The labour of genume science is to disentangle 
the true continuity of processes, limiting it only by modifica- 
tions which are certainly traced or inevitably implied , never 
assuming the existence of a highly developed attribute or 
function where it is not seen in operation, or shown to be 


' I can see no ground for restricting the logical conception of language 
to written or spoken words We must not argue from the possibility of 
educating the deaf and dumb (cp Lotze, Logik, sect 6) that ‘ the logical 
operation in the mind is independent of the possibility of linguistic 
expression It is unfortunate that the German ' Sprache ’ and 
‘ sprachlich ' make tljis inference appear a truism, while if we ask 
whether the deaf and dumb can in thinking dispense with fixed signs 
wholly or in part, the question, though still of interest, assumes a very 
different complexion 
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implied to the exclusion of all conceivable alternatives. In 
fact, if ' conceivable ’ means ‘ conceived up to a certain stage 
of knowledge the last clause is not stringent enough , a sus- 
pension of judgment is often preferable to a conclusion from 
disjunction which violates general analogy. Many complete- 
lookmg disjunctions are imperfect , and unless supported on 
a thoroughgoing principle, a disjunction is worth nothing 
at all. 

It IS hard to escape both the complementary blunders 
which I have indicated, and the object of this digression is 
to pomt out that though we may not escape them altogether, 
their sting is removed if we are not too ready with our dis- 
junctions, but discuss to the best of our power the principles 
which underlie functions and attributes, and the consequent 
limits and laws of their modifications Have such and such 
savages the instinct of fine art ^ Probably Yes or No would 
be no answer. We should find that they had some elements 
or germ of such a tendency, perhaps the love of imitation, 
or earlier still, the instinct of construction Then we should 
have to estimate the value of this and its connection with 
aesthetic capacity ; and the correctness of our whole reading 
of the facts would probably depend on the rightness of this 
estimate The act of naming presents such a problem. Does 
Naming, for instance, imply the processes of Comparison and 
Distinction ? Does it imply a Judgment, such as the Judg- 
ment of Perception ? If we look at the activity of highly 
reflective thought, we must unhesitatingly answer both ques- 
tions in the affirmative It is a serious matter to introduce 
a new word into language, or to christen a new phenomenon 
or a new species All that science can do > to verify and 
detenmne is being done when, and is largely done before, 
such an event occurs Or if we go to the extension of the 
individual’s knowledge, which is to him a creation of new 
appellations, the same holds good for kindred leasons The 
mdividual profits by the work which language presupposes, 
and all sorts of apparatus is at hand by which he can put 
himself through the processes, in leammg a name, which the 
discoverer went through before him in conferring it This is 
the one extreme of the growth we have to watch , the extreme 
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at which the function we are discussing has become an instni- • 
ment of conscious science 

111. In speaking of the opposite and lower extreme, we have Objectifi 
to depend on analysis and implication.* Let us thmk of the 
feature of reference, which we found to lie at the root of 
intelligent speech A name always refers to something (I 
must repeat that the idiomatic ‘ somethuig ’ is not to be taken 
as meaning an mdividual ' thing ’ m space ) I avoid saying 
that it refers to an idea in the mind, because, unless the name 
explicitly proclaims itself the name of an idea, it does not 
refer to an idea m the mind as such ^ When I use the word 
‘ red ’ I do not refer to or mean my idea of red considered 
as my idea, though I do mean red as I understand it by 
help of my idea When I use the word, I mean a colour, a 
quality of surface, or at least of light, which I represent 
to myself by help of one or more reds which I have seen, 
but which I think of as not dependent either for being or for 
quality on my happening to know it. The fact that my 
perception of red may be abnormal does not affect this refer- 
ence As I pomted out above, if it were not for the identical 
reference there could be no conflict, no question of normal 
or abnormal This, then, if no more, is involved m naming. 

That which is named is recognised as having a significance 
beyond the infinitesimal moment of the present, and beyond 
the knowledge of the individual It enters into the ‘ con- 
vention ’ which he who uses language maintains with himself 
and with others It is, in short, characterised as an object 
of knowledge * Under this aspect the act of Naming has been 
well called the act of Objectification. 

Let us further consider what is implied 111 the act of Naming 
considered as an act of Objectification 

iv. In the first place, then, the matter which is invested A positive 

content 

* These sections on naming and objectihcation would be very mis- 
leading li they implied that contents, e g. of sensation, which have 
never been named or 'objectified', are not objects, but mere subjective 
states. But it is quite true that a sensation takes a different rank 
in knowledge when it has been attended to and named For the 
relation of mental stages to objects of thought see p 69 below, and 
11, chap X 

‘ See below, chap i, sect i * Cp Lotze, Logik, sect. 3. 

1337 c 
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with the attribute of being such as to be known — which is 
thus ‘ objectified ’ — must be something positive, something, 
so to speak, of affirmative nature ^ It must be presentable to 
consciousness by help of some actual modification of con- 
sciousness I mean that it cannot consist simply and solely 
in the distinction between itself and something else It is 
one question how we come to perceive a certain content — 
contrast and distinction may be essential to perception — 
another what it has in it when brought into perception It 
may be — the question is chiefly psychological — that if red 
had been the only colour we should never have been aware 
of it as red But now, being aware of it, we find in it a positive 
quality or character which is not exhausted by the distmction 
between it and all other colours This is the primary condition 
of the act of naming That which is to be referred to by a 
name, which is thus erected into an object for intelligence, 
must be at least a positive content, something with a nature 
and character It is not safe to clinch the matter by saying 
‘ defimie nature ‘ detertmnaU character ' , for though 
scientific naming involves all tms, yet it would be overbold, 
and would beg a question which we shall soon arrive at, to 
presuppose all this for every act of naming ‘ Definite ’ and 
‘ Determinate ’ introduce negation into knowledge, and so 
are not words to be used lightly We must if possible keep 
to one thing at a time, and w'hat we are sure of at this point 
is this, that the identity m difference which is referred to by 
a name is something positive , not necessarily a ' quality ’ 
in the technical sense of an immediate unrelated matter of 
perception, but necessarily a something. 

It IS obvious that for the general purposes of logic such 
meanmg is not confined to substantive and adjective nouns 
or names. A positive content is also referred to by the material 
or umnflected element m verbs, if we may for logical purposes 
distinguish this from the formal or mflected portion, which 
indicates the connection and function of the verb as such. 
When I say ' it flows of course in the element ' flow ’ I use 
a significant sign which refers to a positive content. Very 
probably as we go back into primitive speech the distinction 
’ Cp Lotze, Logik, sects. lo, ii. 
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between this and the grammatical Name would disappear. 
Anstotle certainly treats ‘ is white ’ as a verb ^ 

V Here we cannot escape raisuig a lurther question Meaning 
Granting that pronouns used independently rank as nouns, 
still there remain inflected elements of verbs, the case-endmgs endings 
of nouns, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions Does not 
each of these indicate an identity in difference, a positive 
feature in the world of meanings ’ Why are not they too to 
be treated as names ^ There is no doubt that the words 
in question are fixed signs which refer to positive features 
of the world , nor that their contents are such as can have 
names given them which can be employed in propositions as 
substantives or adjectives Presence m time or space. Intention, 
Direction, Proximity, Property, Attribution, Reference, and 
the corresponding adjectives, these are all intelligible names 
and designate familiar matters Yet they are but another 
shape of such Imguistic elements as ‘ Here ’, ‘ Now ’, ‘ For ’, 

‘ To ‘ At ’, ‘ Of ‘ About ’, the s m ‘ flows 

It would be easy to answer that these elements are signs 
whose content consists m the actual operations of thought ; 
that therefore they are not at first names, because we are 
operatmg directly and not reflectmg on the operations , but 
that they become names at the stage of reflection m which 
we become aware of the part played by our intelligence in 
connecting and comparing the data of sense-perception. 

But this would not be true There are names for intel- 
lectual acts, such as Comparison, Measurement, Enumera- 
tion , but these just show the difference between the opera- 
tions themselves, and the results gained by them ‘ Smular ’, 

‘ Equal ’, ‘ 1 0 of ’, ‘ Present ’, ‘ Near ’, are not mere signs 
of operations performed by the individual intellect. We 

'■ He distinctly treats tlie prjjta as capable of indicating time. So his 
idea of it did not quite cover our Predicate, which he would call ri 
tcaTTiyopoviuyov, though on the other hand we do not recognise ‘is 
white ' as a verb It is remarkable that he should have insisted on the 
indication of time in face of the fact (constantly borne out by his own 
instances) that the veib ' is ' could be omitted m Greek, and predication 
conveyed by position o®y. It seems, therefore, that to say the verb was 
understood would have been no empty phrase to him, but would have 
expressed the fact as he legaided it 

C2 
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unhesitatingly treat them as characteristics of matters which 
we meet with in the objective world We find them out by 
combination, comparison and measurement, but we treat 
them as independent of the acts of our individual mind 
' Present ' may create a difficulty, if we think of it solely 
as present to ns , but it is obviously a relation predicable 
and constantly predicated of objects or occurrences with 
reference to any self-conscious subject Indeed, all names 
are signs of thinking operations, so that this would be no 
distmetion between names like ‘ equal’, ' near’, and names like 
‘ warm ’, ‘ painful 

But it IS true that the inflectional and formative elements 
in question have this much m common with mere signs of 
intellectual acts, that we use them in propositions before 
we make propositions about them , and that when we 
come to make propositions about them we still have to 
employ them m one form, m order to make propositions about 
their other and abstract forms And further ; like signs of 
intellectual operations, they cannot exist by themselves , they 
are not intelligible unless put m connection with substantive 
elements You might say ‘ " Of ” is not “ For ” ’ m the 
sense that a man’s legal property is not morally for his sole 
benefit ; but then the related points are supplied in inter- 
preting, The proposition is not intelligible m the same 
immediate sense m which ‘ Red is not Green ’ is intelligible 

Thus the formative elements of language are not complete 
names on the one hand, nor mere signs of mtellectual functions 
on the other. They are however significant, and significant 
of matters which are capable of being named. But the 
matters or characteristics w'hich they signify are such as 
to presuppose related terms, and to be incapable not merely 
of being, but of being understood, apart from those terms We 
find these meanings or attributes therefore, m the first instance, 
in explicit dependence on the simpler contents which they 
imply ; and we only find them treated as nameable or isolable 
contents at a stage of reflection which can supply the pre- 
supposed simpler contents in a typical form Thus their 
apparently subordinate position m the simpler classes of 
judgment comes not from their being so little significant. 
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but from their being so much They indicate, not indeed 
mere acts of mind, but the realised wholes which arise for 
knowledge through those acts of mind Their names are names 
for such wholes, and for nothing less , as expressive of a 
special relation within an individual whole they are not names 
but auxiliaries ^ 

It IS quite true therefore that the formative elements of 
language imply acts of mind , but not true that what they 
indicate are mere acts of the individual mind, such as Judg- 
ment or Comparison 

VI So far we have spoken of Naming as involving Refer- Namins 
ence or Objectification, and of Objectification as involving an 
affirmative or positive content Are we obliged by these 
conditions to treat Distinction and Comparison as essential 
to the act of Naming ? When we refused to apply the terms 
‘ definite ’ and ‘ determinate ’ to the positive something 
which constituted the identity that can be named, we did 
so in order to avoid begging the question of distinction 
and comparison We felt sure however of one thing, that 
a positive content is what makes distinction possible,® and 
cannot itself consist in a mere distinction from something 
else I am speaking all through of being as it is for know- 
ledge , not of the ontological, and to my mind, fruitless 
question, how being can be apart from a consciousness ^Vhat 
I say IS, that we cannot see how the characteristic quality 
of a colour should be supplied by the distinction between it 
and all other colours And if the process of distinction does 
m fact make us notice all the features of something present 
to perception, this is only because contrast, m this case, 
invests those features with an interest which they might 
equally have obtained m some other way 

Mere distinction is not the essence of naming On the 
other hand, distinction is implied m the purpose of naming. 

* ' Here ’ and ' now ’ are peculiar As implying relation to the 
subject which judges they carry their points of application with them 
even in their first and direct use, and can be used as logical subjects 
even in perceptive jud^ent , while for instance ' at ’ and ' in ‘ cannot 
But ' here ' and ' now ' generalised into ‘ Presence ’ drop the special 
relation to the Judging subject, and indic.T,te a relation to any judging 
subject ’ Cp Lotze, Logik, sect 1 1 
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I do not say that the implication is always apparent Bnt 
the least reflection, the least practice in the use of language, 
must brmg it to the surface We shall constantly have 
occasion to speak of the interest or purpose * which is essen- 
tial to all judgment. And it meets us heie on the threshold 
of intelligence Why do u e name ^ Why do we refer to 
an identity ? What do we want with a set of signs ? To 
give voice to our positive wishes and feelings, w'e may reply 
Doubtless, m the first instance But this very giving voice, 
this fixing on a something, is selection It answ ers thequestion, 
‘ What do you want ^ ’ and is meaningless except as an act 
of choice If there was only one thing m the world, we should 
not want a name except to distinguish between having it 
and not having it , or if we wanted no distinction, we should 
want no name. And when w^e use a name, we tpso faclo 
select, because we omit , and we omit on a plan and with 
grounds, because a purpose guides us in selecting 

Therefore I should state the relation between naming 
and exclusion or distinction, as follows Reference or Objecti- 
fication, as represented by Naming, carries Distinction or 
Exclusion with it formally I do not mean externally or 
explicitly, but just the reverse. Tlie act of Naming is in the 
abstract an act of selection, though we may not at first find 
it out. It IS therefore selective or exclusive in form, but is 
not so materially, in any special relation, till we use it for 
that purpose And how soon this happens, how soon and how 
far a material value is actually given to the implied element 
of exclusion, is a question rather of anthropological psychology 
than of logic In the very beginnings of human thought 
(which I take as equivalent to thought aided by speech) it 
may be supposed that the sense of distinction would be chiefly 
represented by the effort to identify and fix under a name, 

* I call attention to thi-i phrase, which inan-ates the interest proper 
to judgment — the interest of complete expression It seems to me that 
the error of not recognising that judgment involves an interest rests 
wnth those wrho assume its subordination to some alien interest, c g that 
of external action, see ii, pp 246, 275 Ihe whole of the present work 
is based on the conception that judgment develops in accordance witli 
its proper interest and purpose, which of course includes as applications 
of it all sorts and sizes of p.i' ii.il interests 
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and by the feeling uf success when the desired result was 
attained by such means It is cleai that such effort or success 
would represent a rudimentary work of distinction, which 
combats the difficulty of fixing the content and ot finding and 
adopting the sign Or if the sign-system grows without 
perceptible effort on the part of individuals, there is still the 
interest to which I have alluded The distinction of man 
and woman or meum and tuuni must, one w ould think, invest 
some contents with negative determination irom the very first 
On the other hand, even our reflective thought is per- 
plexed when its attention is first directed to the mutual 
implication of very familiar facts, which seem to have mde- 
pendent being because so famihar The essence of objects in 
space may not be in distinction , we certainly however tend to 
underrate the importance of distinction in knowing them And 
when we come co negations such as those implied in conscious- 
ness or morality, tor instance mind and matter, sin and the law, 
the degree in which essence seems to consist m distinction 
surprises us at first Distinction then is formally involved 
m Naming , but the degree in which it is realised as dis- 
tinction between ‘ this ’ and a definite other, and as essential 
to the character of ‘ this ’, is not determined by the mere use 
of a significant sign It may not be so realised at all And 
when it IS so realised it involves logical forms which go 
beyond the Impersonal or other nuncupative Judgment , 
forms such as negation, disjunction, and classification 
There are indeed facts which are such as to be essentially 
relative — [saO' avrd irpdt ri) — a pregnant conception of Aris- 
totle And obviously all tacts partake progressively of this 
character as they are united with the whole of knowledge, 
and as in this process, their centre of gravity, so to speak, is 
shifted outside them by their connection with larger systems. 
We can scarcely understand a curve except as distinguished 
from a straight line , nor sin except as distinguished from 
a good will Nor can we know even red light or violet hght 
scientifically without including in the conception of each its 
wave-length and degree of refrangibility or place in the 
spectrum — a disjunctive knowledge which in olves a number 
of precise reciprocal distinctions As thought grasps more of 
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its object, the object takes more of this coherent character. 
And in an object thus coherent, it may seem that distinction 
or negation takes the place of affirmative nature Straight 
IS the line which is not curved Sin is the will which is not 
good. Red is the light at the other end of the spectrum 
from violet Here we are m the region of the complicated 
contents described above as relations Distinction has here 
a value which it had not before, but it is not mere distinction 
or mere negation. The distinction is valuable for its positive 
ground, and the negation for what it affirms The point is 
not that the essence of a fact can be given by mere distinction, 
but that positive matter finds it necessary to take the shape 
of distinction and negation I shall return to this subject in 
treating of negation and disjunction The distinction from 
straight is the essence of cui^’e, onty because or as far as the 
positive spatial nature of Ime and direction is involved m 
straight and this same spatial nature is also involved in 
the opposite curved It is not really that ' Not straight is 
curved ’, but that ‘ Whatever is a live and not straight, is 
curved It is the nature of space, as known in line, and in 
constant and varying direction, that forms the positive 
content of both determinations 
Thus it IS never true in the plainest sense that a thing or 
matter of fact has its essence m mere distinction from another , 
but it is true, as w-e shall see more fully, that all reality is so 
entangled and mterw'oven, or rather is so coherent in each 
of its several regions, that in mastering the positive essence 
of one fact we are forced to master that of many more, all of 
them being branches of the same stem Even in the simplest 
cases there is at least an element of content common to the 
facts distinguished, like the stem up to the parting of the 
branches , and every distinction made betw'een them has this 
at least for its positive content, as in distinguishing red from 
violet w'e imply that both are light. But no doubt in more 
intricate cases, the alternative or alternatives may be essential 
to their subject , and in that case the metaphor of the tree 
breaks down, for the nature of the whol" is such that one 
branch perhaps cannot be seen, or perhaps cannot exist, apart 
from the perception or the existence not merely of the stem 
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but of the other branch Still we must think of the positive 
nature of the whole revealing itself in this peculiar form (say 
the nature of a moral being revealing itself m the good and bad 
will) , mere distinction or negation is no characteristic at all. 

Distinction then is involved in the purpose and essence of 
naming, but pnmanly as a consequence Meaning, or the use 
of names, is never mere distinction ; though proper names 
are used for the sake of mere distinction, and so with no care 
for positive meaning except as subservient to that end And 
though in the deeper grasp of reality Distinction, Exclusion 
or Negation comes to be an active and prominent property 
of fact, yet this exclusion depends for its I'alue always on its 
positive ground or motive, and never, as such, constitutes 
the essence of anything 

vii And what is true of Distinction is true of Comparison, Naming 
or rather, as I shall use the terms in future, of Identification, pardon"' 
Formally, in the light of analysis, and in respect of purpose 
and interest, to use or give a name js Comparison For it 
is identification, the establishment of an identity which holds 
good in spite of differences We may illustrate by the German 
w'ord ‘ Vergleichung ’, which is usually rendered ‘ comparison ’, 
and which seems to be used in logic (I am not speaking 
philologically) to mean the establishment of a ' Gleichheit ' 
or immediate identity betw'een the terms compared This 
applies — cannot but apply — to the use of names as we have 
described it But if we take Comparison at the other extreme 
of its meaning, which ‘ Vergleichung ’ shares with it, we 
must say that it is a distinct reflective operation, which 
presupposes naming and is not implied in naming Com- 
parison ‘par excellence is a process which starts from the 
content of recognised names, and reacts upon it with a view 
to the interest which may have provoked the operation. 
Ultimately as a scientific method, it involves measurement, 
and IS the instrument of classification , whereas the use of 
names must be prior to number or measure, and classification 
as a melM of science arises so late that its genesis is almost 
within our ken.^ 

^ In Western thought, it probably first analysed and its import 
pointed out b} Plato In piattical life it must have arisen in the earliest 
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It would be easy to say, m the tone which I deprecated 
above, that Identification as a method of science presupposes 
Distinction, and therefore is a process naturally later than 
Distinction, and not to be looked for concurrently with the 
latter m the earlier stages of knowledge But this would be 
merely a commonplace blunder It would be as easy to 
show that Distinction presupposes Identification, as that 
Identification presupposes Distinction Before you can dis- 
tingmsh colours as red and green, you must identify them as 
coloured surfaces , and before you can identify the surfaces 
in respect of colour, j'ou must distinguish them as separate 
areas in space. We can come to no good result in this way. 
We are merely pointing out, not any special relation between 
Distinction and Identification, but that every level of reflec- 
tive observation presupposes a previous level on which it 
improves How do we begin then ? It may be hard to say 
how matters get into consciousness, but all that is in con- 
sciousness seems to present both difference and identity. 
And we shall find how closely they are connected, and reveal 
the true relation of Distinction and Identification in the 
germ of knowledge — ^the act of Naming — ^if we look closer at 
the nature of Compaiison itself, taking this as a process which 
may end either in Distinction or in Identification 

If, in order to effect a comparison, we trace two shapes, 
say the shapes of two leaves, one upon the other, it is clear 
that we shall have a repetition at every minutest step of what 
takes place in the act of naming Coincidence, deviation — 
curve and straight — ^jagged or uncut — notched or entire ; the 
discrimination of universal characters like these, with, if worth 
while, accurate measurement of differences, wdl mark the 
process as it goes on In respect of each of these points we 
may infer an identity or a distinction , we express an identity 
by a single judgment, either ‘ The outlines coincide ’ or ‘ Both 
outlines are slightly seirate ’ ; a distinction either by the 
single judgment, ‘ The outlines are different ’, or by the two 
judgments, ' One outline is serrate and the other simple ’ 
We should notice that if any portions cf the two outlines 

society by the effect of social rules , see above on distinction Exogamy 
IS an instance of an earl^ custom which operates through classification 
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absolutely coincide, we can only predicate identity of them 
within that portion by bearing in mind the ideal continuity 
of that bit of line E C u ith the two differing out- 
lines E C F and E C A If we leave this out of 
account, judgment and identity disappear Hence 
It seems to follow that complete comparison must 
always resolve the terms compared, m the respect 
m which they are compared, into cases under a 
universal, or differences within an identity. Identity without 
difference, or difference without identity, destroy the meaning 
of comparison It is for this reason that the single judgment 
will not contain a complete comparison We shall see that 
a disjunctive form is really required But it is true that the 
conclusion in these processes moulds its result into apparent 
opposition to its starting-point, or rather, causes us to read 
into the startmg-poiiit the complementary aspect to that 
which IS pioclaimed in the result This is simply because 
the result is a modified form of one element in the starting- 
point : of the identity if it is an Identification, of the differ- 
ence if it IS a Distinction The complementary element is 
thrown into relief by the explicit exhibition of the new deter- 
mination, so that Difference always seems to be predicated of 
Identity, and Identity of Difference But really the judgment 
has done nothing more than to develope further either the 
identity or the difference of the datum ‘ X and Z are like ; ’ 
here we take X and Z as distinct objects, though we know 
well enough that if they are like, they were comparable. 

‘ X and Z are different , ’ here we take X and Z as instances 
of some class or rule and so far identical, though we know 
that if they are different they were distinguishable. ‘ " Sorrow ” 
and " Sorry ” have quite different etymologies ’ ‘ " Sorrow ” 
and “ Sorry ” have the same meaning ’ The former pro- 
position assumes sameness of meaning, in spite of which it 
asserts difference of etymology , the latter starts from a differ- 
ence of form, perhaps intensified by a difference of etymology, 
in spite of which it asseits identity of meaning And yet the 
former also treats ithe words as two, and the latter as pnma 
facte the same in their significant part. 

I do not think that distinction can be effected except by 
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developing diflei dices which are presented, or identification 
except by developing an existing identity But of course 
either element may be very faint at first It is of no use to 
say that we may be artificially set to search for distinctions. 
No motive will help us in science unless it guides us ; and if 
it guides us to a distinction, then it contains the distinction 
in germ The same is true m searching for identities Thus 
it would be hopeless to distinguish the two sodium Imes in 
the spectrum while they look single as a small instrument 
shows them And we could never distinguish Ricardian 
rent from common farmer’s rent (e g including interest 
of capital) except by pressing home the differences which 
are given with, and in, the two kinds of cases This, like 
many considerations in logic, will help us to understand 
the childishly tardy progress of early intelligence, and 
the cumulative rapidity with which knowledge generates 
knowledge 

Naming then implies some degree of Distinction and 
Identification These two processes might, as we have seen, 
conveniently be included under Comparison But Com- 
parison, Identification, and Distinction, as involved in naming, 
are not the developed methods of which I have spoken.' 
In developed knowledge their organa are measurement and 
counting, in which it becomes mere pedantry to separate 
Identification from Distinction ' I shall return to this point 
in speaking of the value of Judgments, and shall there treat 
the earliest distinct judgment of Comparison as the transition 
to number and measurement But the keyword of mere 
nammg is Recognition , and this is the limiting purpose of all 
functions qua subservient to naming And as regards the 
affinity between Distinction and Identification, they are 
obviously two sides of the same process, and it is idle to ask 
which came first So far as we can see, Consciousness, or at 
least Intelligence, must begin with both. 

' See further Book II, chap i, on ' Immediate Inferences ’. 

’ I mean that it is pedantic to restrict measurable identity to the case 
of absolute equality, but that if you do not, you must admit a degree of 
distinction to be present in all cases A distance of 400 miles and 
another of 400 miles i j arc! arc as we say ' the same to a yard ’ , and 
this is the true way of putting it 
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6 Enough has already been said to make clear my general rndccpt 
view of the growth of logical functions While I would spare 
no pams to ascertam the precise order tn which and differentia 
mth wluch logical activities make their appearance, I have 
never been able to doubt that the central function of the 
intellect, I would even say of consciousness, is one from 
begmmng to end ^ In speaking, therefore, of the connection 
between impressions and ideas, and again between ideas or 
concepts and the judgment, I am obliged to reject the easy 
partition mto distinct operations which finds place m many 
text-books » More especially, I cannot at all follow Lotze m 
his treatment of this connection, and I select lus work, as 
probably the most permanent m value of those which adopt 
these views, to comment upon when comment is necessary. 

As I read Lotze, the act of Naming coincides with that 
shaping or moulding of an impression which is requu-ed to 
convert it into an idea, as a stone requires shaping to make 
it fit for use m a building And then, subsequently, the 
ideas so shaped are fitted together, and the result, I suppose, 

IS a concept , while it is not till the simpler concepts come to 
be combined that the judgment takes its rise Ideas, it will be 
observed, are thus subsequent to impressions concepts to ideas, 
and the judgment is subsequent to the sunpler concept 
It IS worth while to notice the nature of the analysis by 
which this account is defended Impressions must be shaped 
like stones before they can be fitted together^ Judgments 
must presuppose at least simple concepts,® because judgments 
consist of concepts, and if such concepts presuppose judg- 
ments, where are the concepts to come from which make up 
these latter judgments It is hard to think that such argu- 
ments as these really expressed Lotze’s mmd ; they must 
rather have resulted from over-eagerness to present a perfectly 
clear arrangement to his readers. The thought of a germ 
which unfolds differences, of the elementary sensation as 

’ Cp Bradley, Principles of Logic, p 455 ff Mr Bradley's views on 
this question have influenced mine, but rather in the way of moderating 
than of suggesting or intensifying the view adopted in the text 
‘ See Keynes, p 8, and my Preface to Ed 2 
’ Lotze, Logik, sect i * Ibid , sect 8 
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already containing, m the features which make it a state of 
consciousness, rudimentary distmctions which are shadowy 
at first but receive form and fixity by degrees, —such con- 
ceptions seem at once to destroy the application of arguments 
drawn from mechanical processes It metaphors are mdis- 
pensable, v e should rather call to mind such processes as the 
formation of structure m an embryo, as the separation of 
a double star by successively higher powers of the telescope, 
or indeed as the discernment of features m a distant landscape 
which prolonged attention even without optical assistance 
has the power to effect 

And. though the suggestion is hazardous, I cannot but 
thmk that Lotze allowed himself to confuse change as process 
in time with the rectification of error m knowledge ^ There 
is nothmg whatever in the concept or idea, as Plato thought 
of it, to interfere with its expressing the laws of process in 
time. The constitutive equations of curves, read in con- 
nection with the law of gravity, have, so far as w e can see, 
precisely fulfilled one of the grandest aspiiations embodied m 
Plato’s view of science, the establishment of the true laws 
of motion as they are in general, and not solely or specially 
for the heavenly bodies * And these equations are the in- 
stance which Lotze gives of the highest order of concept^ 
Such a concept or idea embodies the very essence of process 
m time, or change. It is true that change is also a principal 
vehicle of indications that our concepts are erroneous, and 
therefore often requires them to be changed, but this is not 
because the concepts are concepts, but because they are 
wrong. It IS wholly an illusion, founded I presume on the 
doubtful idea that predication involves reference to time, or 
even that the judgment is a transition m time, to suppose 
that the judgment as such can represent change or ‘ Becom- 
ing while the concept cannot. To make this 111 the least 
probable it would be mdispensable to confine the judgment 
to narrative judgments which use tense, and thereby to 
abandon all scientific knowledge 

I cannot but thmk that the reasons alleged by Lotze for 

‘ Lotze, Logik, sect 34 « Plat. Republic, 530-1. 

• Lotze, Logik, sect 117. 
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the transition from Concept to Judgment are wholly vision- 
ary ; and merely conceal the unreality of the entire arrange- 
ment which made such a transition necessary. There is 
truth, mdeed, m the remark that the judgment reconstitutes 
the concept with a reason , but is there any possibility that 
the act which reconstitutes the concept is fundamentally 
other than that which constituted it at first ? 

I will summarise the criticism which I thmk essential on the 
whole point of view indicated by the ordinary successive 
arrangement, and especially by Lotze’s form of it. 

If a Sensation or elementary Perception is m Consciousness 
(and if not we have nothing to do with it m logic) it already 
bears the form of thmkmg. I will not say that it is a rudi- 
mentary judgment ; but it is certamly an act, for it is a change 
within a percipient subject , it has identity m itself, or it could 
be nothing for consciousness, and difference, or it could not 
have identity , and it stands out against other elements of 
the momentary consciousness m a way that approaches to an 
attribution. An Impression or sensuous idea becomes a logical 
idea when it is fixed and referred , — fixed and referred if we 
like to say so by receiving a name, though this is rather a sign 
of the act than the act itself » We have here the exphcit form 
of judgment given to what before must have been a mere 
actual extension of sensations by idea, depending on a general 
identity, but not consciously referred to an identity other than 
the sensation as an object ** 

y Judgment is not, m relation either to impressions, ideas or 
concepts, a mechanical combmation of parts which remain 
outside each other. It is an expression — ^perhaps at bottom 
the only expression — of the unity m which consciousness con- 
sists. I do not mean that it is nothing more than an idea or 
impression ; but I inclme to thmk that it is better described 
as an idea or impression writ large than as a combmation in 
which ideas or impressions are units. Judgments may contain 

'' Cp, p 17 above, note a We listen at night, half awake, to a sound 
which we do not at first identify, and then name it by saymg, * Surely, 
a motor standing still ’ 

'' In Ed I the words ran, ' than the psychical image ' But there 
would be no discrimination of a psychical image at the stage we are 
speaking of. 
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complex ideas, but every Judgment qua Judgment exhibits the 
content of a single idea Ideas and Impressions, as I have 
tried to show above, are not found lying apart as words lie on 
a page, although, by a reflective abstraction, we can regard 
them as so lying apart, and when thus regarded they form the 
world of meanings or of objective references — the identities 
symbolised by logical ideas. 

We have then Judgment or some analogous operation of 
Consciousness, from the first , ^ and in naming and all subse- 
quent operations we certainly have Judgment What we are 
watching all along is the development of an act, a function 
Thus Judgment and Idea go ■pan passu An Idea is not 
presupposed by Judgment any more than vice versa And 
it IS, as I have explained, an extraordinary confusion to 
account for the advance from concept to judgment by the 
inability of the concept to represent change 
And indeed the whole question of advance from concept 
to judgment is meaningless to me, for I tliink of the concept 
as existing only m the act of judgment. I have tried above to 
explain the deception which language practises on us in this 
respect The question is not easy, and is all-important. I shall 
therefore return to it for a moment 

If a man were to say in our presence ' The Sun ’ and no 
more, we should either suppose that he meant ‘ The Sun is 
visible ’, or, if circumstances excluded this interpretation and 
furnished no other, we should turn upon him sharply and ask, 

‘ Well, what about it ? ’ This implies that the words have 
conveyed a meanmg to us, but that the meanmg is incomplete. 
I will speak of the second pomt first. It may be said that our 
impatience of the incompleteness of the thought is ethical and 
not logical ; that it arises from annoyance at the waste of an 
intellectual effort, or at the interruption of other thoughts, 
seemg that nothmg is to result from it ; and not from any 
mability to think the thing ‘ sun ' by help of our idea of it, 
without judging. 

This explanation would have much truth, and only needs 
pushing further We should in such a case miss the ethical 

* Cp Bradley, p 455 ff And see below, Book II, chap. 1, on the 
lower limit of Inference 
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purpose which all thought implies. But this defect would 
have a logical side, which would be this ; that we should be 
started upon an intellectual exercise not only objectless, but 
also and for that reason endless. Thus the meaning is incom- 
plete because undetermined. We are left to tiaverse an 
indefinite series of judgments. 

And yet (I return to the first point) a meaning has been 
conveyed In what shape does it exist "> The natural answer 
would be that an incomplete meaning must exist in the diape 
of questions or suggestions — of tentative j’udgments. But 
a tentative judgment lacks, it would seem, the differentia of 
a judgment It does not assert, it does not claim truth 
Therefore we have pnma facie m the idea or conception some- 
thing that will not go into the form of the judgment An idea 
in this stage seems to be m a position corresponding to that 
of a relative or dependent clause or clauses without a principal 
clause , a form of language which certamly can exist, but 
w hich has not an independent right to existence. Or it may be 
taken as corresponding to a question ‘ The sun, around which 
the planets revolve, w'hich is hot and bright ; ’ ‘ The battle — 
lost or won ? ’ These instances give different cases. In the 
former the attributes are all constant, and we might if we 
chose say that we first judge, affirm certain attributes of 
a thing, and only leave it undecided what attribute is in 
question here If this was so, we should have something like 
a disjunctive judgment In the latter case, that of the ques- 
tion, the form of sentence is considered absolutely to exclude 
a judgment, although we have assumed the matenal for 
a disjunction to be furnished by the prevalent mterest of the 
moment. What is the thought corresponding to a question ? 
I do not find any sufficient discussion of this subject in the 
logic books ^ 7s a question a peculiar act of thought at all, 
putting language aside ? The test for this is to see whether 
we can genuinely ask ourselves a question, or whether it is, 

* Cp Bradley, Principles of Logic, pp 13-14 His treatment is 
definite though brief, lyid I cannot agree with it I cannot think it 
possible that the content of a doubt or negation should be the same as 
that of the corresponding affirmation Cp Sigwart on the Question, 
Logik, 1 231 Eng Trans i 177 
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like a lie, only a form of speech which has the object of pro- 
ducing a certain effect on others I am disposed to doubt 
whether we can interrogate ourselves It appears to me that 
a question directed to oneself for information which one has 
IS always rhetorical, is a concise summary' of the interest which 
the mformation has for us But we too often have to ask 
ourselves questions which we cannot answer, and know that 
we cannot answer I do not see how these, again, can be 
geniune questions. \Miile m the former case we know the 
answer already, in the latter w e know that there is at present 
no answer possible A question addressed to another person 
in such a case, i e knowing that he cannot now answer, has 
not the differentia of a question , it is a mere guide to him as 
to the information which we wish to possess, a memorandum 
for future use when he mat’ have the information But, if we 
are speakmg with ourselves, this leads to the former ground of 
rejection ; the question becomes, as before, merely rhetorical 
And thus there is not even a prospect of genuine self-question- 
ing , to treat oneself as another may react pow erfully on the- 
imagmation, but is impossible m strict thought " 

Thus a question cannot be an act of thought as such, just 
as a lie is not, and for the same reason, that it is not an attitude 
that the intellect can maintain within itself A question is not 
merely doubt , nor merely doubt plus the knowledge that the 
doubt can be resolved in a particular wai' It is a demand for 
mformation , its essence is to be addressed to a moral agent, 
not ourselves, in whom it may produce action It is closely 
analogous to the imperative, which also cannot he addressed 
to ourselves except by mere metaphor. Thus to say that the 
mere mention of a name leaves us questionmg or fills us w ith 
questions, is not to say what it does for thought. 

I suppose that the thought, on which a question is based, 
must always partake of the nature of disjunction. Where the 
interest lies wholly on one side of the alternative this is hardly 
noticeable, ‘ Are you going to see Hamlet ? ' We scarcely 
think of the possible negation as an alternative at all, but rather 

* I now think this is nearl\ true, but overstated It seems to me 
a mistake of principle to deny that a man can ha> e social relations w ith 
hunself, see p 14, above 
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as a bare nothingness, a rejection of the idea proposed in the 
question A more difficult case is ‘ How much did you give 
for that horse ? ’ In this case, as in asking ‘ Where ’ or 
‘ When ^ ’ we assign the general principle of the Disjunction 
under which the answer is to fall, mstead of selecting an 
alternative and demanding mformation about it 

I should therefore be inclmed to think that when a man 
says ‘ The battle ’ — and then stops, and we ask ' Lost or won ? ’ 
our thought is really a disjunctive judgment with reference to 
which we express a desire for an action ab extra that will enable 
us to accept one of the alternatives The same result follows 
if we describe an act of thought as doubting It is impossible 
to doubt without knowledge, and a definite doubt, apart from 
a moral or religious sense of the term (for a degree of failure of 
will may pass for doubt in these spheres) is unquestionably 
a disjunctive judgment 

And if now we return to the case of the sun and its constant 
attnbutes, we may find that a similar account is possible. 
The speaker has uttered what is the equivalent of a dependent 
sentence , he sets us judging m distinct affirmations about 
reality which form our resources for estimating what he can 
mean (or suppose we judge about his mind, it is no less true 
that we judge), and the indefinite series of these affirmations 
may be treated as an imperfect disjunction. It makes no 
difference whether we conjecture as to his meaning or as to 
the fact which may underlie it ; w'hether we think ‘ He either 
means the sun is just visible, or that it is hot, or — &c. ; 

or again, simply, ‘ Either the sun is just visible or,’ &c. 

Such judgments ere prima facie substantive or independent 
judgments But if it is our express purpose to regard what 
has been communicated as nearly as we can m the hght of 
a mere idea, mere concept, or mere possibility, then we must 
be taken to affirm the unr/ersal meaning which pervades these 
judgments to be true of Reality under specific but unknown 
conditions, a mode of affirmation which w'e shall find to be the 
essence of the pioblematic judgment Such a point of view as 
this IS rendered inevitable, in the case supposed, by the 
absence ex hypothesi of any ground for restricting our affirma- 
tion to any special element of the universal content, unless, as 

D2 
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in the example of the question about a battle, a determmate 
or partly determinate disjunction is provided by the context. 
A mere idea then as distmguished from a judgment, but con- 
sidered as the mere meaning of a name or as an objective 
reference in the world of meanings — an isolated idea — ^is the 
content of a reflective problematic judgment, and is referred 
to reality as true under unknown conditions or among unknown 
alternatives But every idea has its existence in the medium 
of judgment 

The judgments which embody ideas may have many 
degrees of unity. The identity which pervades a set of judg- 
ments may be quality, thing, or complex attribute. When 
the identity is a quality the judgments m which it appears are 
but slightly connected, and one member of the group will not 
necessardy be accompanied, opposed, or conditioned by any 
of the others In the case of groups of not very coherent 
attributes, such as form concrete things in space, the result is 
exceedingly curious, and it is very doubtful whether the judg- 
ments into which the thing enters should be treated as single 
rather than as multiple. For the judgment which is made is 
often related to the others which the identity binds to it, not 
as consequent to conditions or grounds, nor as conclusion to 
premisses, but as if joined with them either by a copulative 
or even by an adversative conjunction. ‘ The strongest men 
were afraid of him,’ 1 e The strongest men, though much 
stronger than him, yet were afraid Or, The strongest men were 
very much stronger than him , and yet, &c. Or, agam. The 
Venus of Mdo is in the Louvre , in this any number of judg- 
ments may be supplied out of the subject, and linked by 
a mere ‘ and ’ to the one given. There are all degrees of con- 
junction ; it IS well known that even ' and ’ may carry either 
adversative or inferential meanmg But where it carries pure 
conjunctive or pure adversative meaning, there must be 
a question how far the proposition represents a single judg- 
ment. It is from this ambiguity that the judgment is freed 
by assuming the hypothetical form 

To analyse these degrees of unity here, under the head of the 
concept, would be superfluous The whole work of logic is to 
depict them in the order of judgment and inference. 
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It should be mentioned that there is unquestionably a re- 
action of judgment on the actual miage or appearance presented 
to perception. No doubt, all arrangement in space has been 
learnt, but I take it that the disposition of points on surfaces 
perpendicular to the axis of the eye, even if a result of inter- 
pretation applied to feelings of motion, is when once learnt 
an inevitable process, for every detail of which there is a special 
distmct sense-stimulus On the other hand, in the perception 
of depth it appears to me that we have a genencally different 
case. The interpretation of certain dispositions of colour, 
and of certain feelings in the ocular muscles, to mean ‘ if 
I want to touch that point, I must put my arm out as far as 
I can ’ — this would cause me no surpnse, and would simply be 
knowledge brought to bear on perception, just as it is when 
certain appearances indicate that one has food or poison 
before one What is noticeable in the case I now speak of, is 
that the interpretation reacts on the image, that we seem to 
see depth exactly as we see height and breadth ; and that, in 
learning to draw, the counteraction of this interpretation, and 
the reduction of objects to their places on a plane surface is 
a matter of extreme difficulty. The solid images m which 
a mere interpretation is thus made visible as a fact do realise 
the popular notion of what I might call a petrified concept, 
a group of attributes and relations which stands still to be 
looked at.“ Ultimately, however, even this petrified concept 
IS a judgment — a perceptive synthesis, 

I will recapitulate our results so far . — 

1 Naming, or the appropriation of fixed signs for meanings, 
always marks a first step in the thought which acts so ; 
scientific nammg e g marks a first step in a region of science, 
though a late stage in the history of the human mind. 

11. The formative elements of language are significant, but 
qua formative elements are not names, because their meaning 
IS mcomplete without that of other elements At a later stage 
of reflection names are assigned to their entire significance, 
that IS, to the classes of complex wholes which they imply. 

Ill A name has meaning only in a sentence or by suggesting 
a sentence The sentence is the significant unit of language 

‘ See further, ii, p 292 
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This is most easily seen in ancient speech, but is equally true 
of modern and analytic tongues Dependent or appositional 
sentences can enter into names It is probable that the 
thought corresponding to a sentence is always assertory, if not 
optative, or imperative. 

iv. Nammg involves Objectification — the treatment of that 
which receives a name as an object of knowledge, as recog- 
nisable, that IS, m a world which exists for all thought as such, 
and is not dependent on the thinking of the individual mind “ 

V. Objectification involves being as a positive somewhat on 
the part of that which is to be treated as an object of know- 
ledge, but this does not amount to the exhibition of a ‘ definite ’ 
and ‘ determinate ’ nature. 

VI. ‘ Being as a positive somewhat ’ includes in a formal 
sense being known by Identification and Distinction, which 
are the two sides of Comparison. But as processes of real or 
material import, these methods presuppose number and 
measurement, and are posterior to fixed names. 

vii. That which is named is always an identity m difference, 
and must disappear if either element is neglected or removed by 
abstraction. This is illustrated by the relation of names to 
sentences. 

vm Every name refers to such an Identity treated as an 
object of knowledge, whether thing, quality, or relation. 

fx. The meaning of every name is in what it refers to or 
IS meant to mean ; but this is represented to the individual 
intellect by the significant idea which the name causes it to 
produce. 

X. An idea or concept is not an image, though it may make 
use of images It is a habit of judging with reference to 
a certain identity. 

XI. There is no correspondence between Concepts as such 
and Quiescence, or between Judgments as such and Change 
As the fundamental form of Knowledge the Judgment tends to 
overcome change, and to view phenomena sub specie aeferm- 
iatis, and is in this respect at one with the Platonic ‘ forms ’ 

* This IS not the transformation of a subjective state into an object 
Subjective states only become ' subjective ’ as the objective iiorld 
developes for consciousness 
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xii. The giadeb of unify and complicalion of ideas and 
concepts arc the same as those of judgments and arguments 
xui. The relation of the concept as representative of the 
meaning of a mere name, to the assertory judgment, is illus- 
trated by the relation of the dependent sentence and of the 
question to the assertory judgment, and depends upon the 
possibihty of making the identity m a group of judgments the 
content of a relatively reflective judgment 
7. It will be observed that havmg spoken at first of what Logical 
I may call the logical meaning of names, 1 e. of their reference 
m the general world of thought, I have digressed in the last mmd 
few pages mto discussing the act of judgment by which the 
individual mind realises that meamng. The purpose of this 
was to show that the acts set in motion by the name and by 
the proposition were the same, and therefore the logical 
function of these forms could not be generically different. 

But before further considering the logical meaning, it will 
be well to say something on the relation between the universal 
or logical meaning and the act of the mdividual mind. 

Logical meaning we have treated all along as taken to exist 
in the world of meanings,"’ the world which is common to 
thinking beings as such. Not merely London and Mont Blanc, 
but virtue, redness and pleasure, have their being in this 
objective world of meanings. And yet the meaning which on 
the one hand belongs to a world mdependent of the individual 
peculiarities of our thought and perception, is on the other our 
meamng. It is dependent on our private experience and our 
private intellectual endowment m two ways. 

First, the psychical ‘ ideas ', the images which our mmd 
generates from moment to moment and which never recur,'’ 

* It IS not admitted, the reader should remembei, that the world of 
meanings is separable from the world as affirmed It is merely the 
latter looked at in a fragmentary way, sec p 5 and p 36 above 
I* See further on ‘ Mental States ', 11, ch, x. The view of the present 
work was from the beginning that a human intelligence has m principle 
the form of a continuous judgment, in which no psychical elements 
escape from contributing to meaning, and no meanings are ultimately 
unaffirmed (see pp 70-1 below, with the obseivation as to how we 
ate aware of ideas asoraere facts) The important point is to avoid 
the conception that judgment is a transition from mental state to 
mental state, by distinguishing the use of mental contents from their 
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are only such as our memory, conjoined with the suggestions 
present at the moment, will supply Mr Bradley has w'ell 
explained how, as images m our minds, these are not ideas 
in the logical sense, not significant, not meanings We use 
these images, make them starting-points of thought, treat 
them as containmg approximations to what we mean , we 
direct ourselves to omit parts of them, or to note that they 
require weakening or intensification. We may illustrate this 
by the way in which we attempt to communicate a qualitative 
impression ; but it is only an illustration, because we cannot 
employ as an instrument of communication a particular 
momentary psychical image ; it is not transferable, not 
capable of bemg reawakened with precision by language in 
another individual mmd, nor in our own We must employ 
then an image which is already so far universalised as to be 
subordmate to a meanmg ; but which may be diverted from 
its origmal meaning and applied to another in a w ay that 
illustrates the employment of a psychical image ‘ Not quite 
sky blue, but a little darker ; ’ ‘ Betw'een pleasure and pain , ’ 

' A baritone is in quality something like a tenor, though with 
points of resemblance to a bass ’ 

Now though, after this fashion, we can deal freely with our 
particular psychical images, and make them do dutj in very 
various contexts, yet there are limits to the modifications 
which can be effected in them To take a well-worn instance, 
we cannot suppose that a man blind from birth can ever make 
judgments involving the quality of colours, although he can 
obviously learn the mathematical theory of undulation and 
refraction. But the whole region of particular psychical 
occurrences, immediate impressions of colour, which are made 

mental existence It does not matter that they are already determined 
in a context of meamng The point is that in judging we take them 
out of their context, and identify them with a new one, in nhich they 
become part of a new whole in the real world, and give and receive new 
characteristics I do not mean that novelty is essential to judgment , 
but when a judgment is well established in our minds it is less easy to 
see where the predication came from, and what, as a content, it originally 
was When I first say ‘ Reality is solid ' we see that I am using a piece 
of my mental equipment, the adjective ‘ solid ’, i.i a special May But, 
if approved, it grows into its place, and Me forget that it Mas torn from 
a number of other applications 
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use of in referring to the recognised colour-system, would 
smiply be absent from his mind. Structure, on the other hand, 
involves mainly relative conceptions, such as movement and 
position, in which the nature of the particular images employed 
IS indifferent , or, if we mean the structure of an argument 
or institution, the notions required are such as condition and 
consequent, function and purpose Structure therefore can 
be reproduced by any intelligence furnished with the chief 
capacities of an intelligence as such 

But, secondly, ideas, even in the sense of meanings, are on 
one side individual and peculiar The intellect, at least the 
individual mind of which w e are now speaking, does not move 
wholly in the objective world of meanings to which its acts 
bear reference In extreme cases Content and Reference are 
in contradiction , in less extreme cases, in veiled contradiction. 

‘ Oh I see, my dear sir,’ said a theological disputant, ‘ your 
God IS my Devil ’ Both parties had made the same reference, 
VIZ to God , neither took what he was speaking about for an 
idea merely in his mind , but nevertheless, in making the 
reference, each of them had employed a peculiar and special 
act of thought, determined by his own intellectual conditions 
and history The opponent in the dispute maintains that 
your reference is inconsistent with your content , that one or 
the other must be wrong But the possibility of conflict is 
gone if the reference of both disputants is not the same, and 
the retort quoted above is an ironical suggestion of a basis 
of agreement on the score of different reference. Tlie antagonists 
refer to, or mean to mean, the same thing, but they cannot 
bnng their notions of it into agreement. 

If we go lower into mere quality we obtain good illustra- 
tions of the line between meanmg and psychical idea It is 
possible, on certam assumptions which do not concern us here, 
to compare some of the colour-perceptions of individuals, and 
it appears that there are various degrees of sensitiveness to 
red light. Now if we take a case, not of absolute red-blmdness, 
but of over or under-sensitiveness to red light ; we see that 
the eye which is tlujs abnormal can produce, presumably, all 
the images which the normal eye can produce, exceptmg only 
the very w cakest in the one case and the most intense m the 
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other. But the*??, as we rarely meet \\ ith or think of them, 
we may neglect. Now the mind ol a man whose eye is thus 
abnormal has the same furniture of images as our own, but 
the meaning in each external reference in w'hich they are used 
must always be slightly different from ours, though such 
differences pass undetected in common life If I speak to him 
of the red of a Doctor of Divmity’s hood, he ma> indeed repre- 
sent it to himself by any shade of red which springs to his 
mmd’s eye ; but he will mean a weaker or a more intense 
colour than I mean In this case the abnormal condition has 
not interfered (as in absolute blindness) with the supply of 
images, but only with the occasions on which they are pro- 
duced, and therefore with the meaning attached to each 
external influence, to each red object. 

This paradox — that m using names we refer to matters as 
independent of our individual thmking which in this very 
reference are only represented to us by an act of our own 
mdividual mind, certainly inadequate and possibly contra- 
dictory to the reference — this paradox is inevitable if we 
maintam the ordinary line between the mind and the world. 
No doubt the reference demands some one correct or at least 
recognisable element of meaning, or else we should set down 
the name employed as a mistake, and thus if the reference 
contradicts the content, the content must also contradict 
itself. But this does not alter the fact that what we refer to as 
independent of our intellectual act exists for us when referring 
to it whoUy in that intellectual act 

An effort of imagmation might help us to see the real nature 
of this paradox. We might try to think that the world, as 
known to each of ms, is constructed and sustamed by his indi- 
vidual consciousness , and that every other individual also 
frames for hunself, and sustains by the action of his intelli- 
gence, the world in which he in particular lives and moves. 
Of course such a construction is to be taken as a re-construc- 
tion,* a construction by way of knowledge only ; but for our 

* This expression was not intended to inv olve, and I believe does not 
involve, the notion of an actual external world, similar to, but distinct 
from, that of our perceptions, by copying which, well or ill, we have 
truth or falsehood See 11, ch ix, below, and compare the criticism 
referred to in the following note 
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present purpose this is mdittercnt 'thus we might think of 
the ideas and objects of our private world rather as correspond- 
ing to than as from the beginning identical with those which 
our fellow-men are occupied in constructing each withm his 
own sphere of consciousness. And the same w ould be true even 
of the objects and contents within our own world, in as far as an 
act or effort would be required to maintain them, of the same 
kind with that which was originally required to construct 
them We should know that correspondence implies a degree 
of identity, but also that every degree from mere correspond- 
ence upwards had to be won and justified by intellectual work , 
the onus, so to speak, of establishing it would be thrown on the 
intellect , and the progiessive coincidence of our separate 
worlds would be the reward of knowledge The moral of such 
a view IS not a bad one , for it places the solidarity of mankind 
in the intellectual life 

Thus the paradox of reference would become clearer. We 
should understand that we refer to a correspondence by 
means of a content We should soften down the contradiction 
of saying that a name to meet which we have and can get 
nothing but an idea, nevertheless does not stand for that idea 
but for something else We should be able to say that the 
name stands for those elements m the idea which correspond 
in all our separate worlds, and in oui own world of yesterday 
and of to-day, considered as so corresponding Even w hen we 
say, taking the most subjective of feelings, ' Pleasure is the 
accompaniment of activity,’ we refer to pleasure as a point 
in which all separate worlds correspond , which occupies the 
same relative position in all the worlds which are framed by 
the consciousness of individuals, or, w'hat is technically the 
same thing, a constant position in the world framed by our 
own. But we should not pledge ourselves to any special 

‘ The unity of elements which correspond of course docs not he in an 
abstract idea made by eliminating their differences, but m the total 
structure of winch different aspects appear in the different corresponding 
views A poor man and a rich man may know the same things and 
places in London, but their ideas of each place or thing would have to be 
put together if we wisfted for a really comprehensii e account Contrast 
the criticism in tliicago Uiucersity Decennial Publications, 1903 
(Miss Thompson on ‘ Bosanciiict’s Hieor) of Judgment’, p 99) 
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degree of correspondence or of identity resulting from com- 
parison , only to the bare justifiability of the reference. This 
suggestion may be considered, if the reader chooses, as a mere 
simile ; but even so it may assist him in seeing the true relation 
between the idea which a name arouses, and the object to 
which that idea refers The distinction between objective 
reference and actual affirmation depends, as we have seen, on 
the difference between the analjdic consideration of a connected 
group of judgments, and the affirmative of one among them. 

8 I now return to some further characteristics of the logical 
meanmg of names, and shall follow Mr Bradley in using ‘ idea ’ 
for a fixed content or logical meaning, not for the psychical 
images w'hich pass through the mind and never recur — for 
the signification, so to speak, of the signal flags, not for the 
particular flags themselves, whose meaning is not affected if 
different bits of cloth are used on every occasion 

1 Intension and Extension are complementary and insepa- 
rable a If an idea is the meaning or fixed logical content 
indicated by a name, how does it come to pass that ideas or 
names are said to have two kinds of meanmg, known as 
Intension and Extension ’ The meaning proper, the fixed 
content, is obviously the Intension of the name or idea, some- 
times inadequately defined as the meaning which the name 
implies, m contrast with the Extension considered as the whole 
range of individual objects or instances to which the name 
applies. But it is clear, as Mill has well insisted, that the 
intension is the primary meaning, or, as we have said, the 
meaning. To speak of it as implied or connoted, or as the 
connotation, seems therefore to be a terminology which Mill’s 
own view should condemn. 

But if Intension is the meaning of a name, or is the idea 
which IS this meaning, what is Extension ? How can a name 
mean anything beyond its meaning, or how' can an idea, w'hich 
ts a meaning, yet have a further meanmg ^ The answer is so 
familiar m practice that it seemed worth while to observe that 
it is not free from paradox Extension or Denotation consists 
of the instances, ideal or actual, m which .•’ny content is con- 
sidered as realised or realisable That is to say, extension is 
the aspect of a content as particular, or as an exclusive unit. 
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The plural of a noun substantive affords the simplest illustra- 
tion. ‘ Men ' form the extension or denotation correspondmg 
to the content mtension or comprehension of the name or 
concept ‘ man ’ But ‘ a man the singular meaning cor- 
relative to ‘ men is extensive, ]ust as is the plural itself. 

If there are two or more instances of the one content, the 
distinction between these particulars and the content itself is 
obvious ; “ if there is only one instance, and still more if there 
can be only one,^ the relation is obscured But m every idea 
the distinction between universal meaning and particular 
embodiment or exclusive self-identity can be traced, and neither 
aspect can be lacking in any idea A name or conception with- 
out Intension would be a name without meaning, and therefore, 
also, without Extension , for it is only the meaning that pre- 
scribes the Extension And a name or conception that should 
have no Extension would be one that would not apply to any 
particular thing or case, and therefore could have no Intension ; 
for the attributes which are thought of as embodied in par- 
ticular cases are what constitute Intension. 

This latter conclusion might be objected to on the ground Fictitious 
that names of fictitious ideas or vam imaginations, or again 
nonsensical or self-contradictory expressions, have a sort of 
meaning, or at least find a place in would-be significant speech, 
and yet apply to nothing, i e. have no Extension. ' Nothing ’ 
m this objection must mean nothing actual, if the objection is to 

* We should further note the distinction between what might be 
called the extension under a name or universal, and the extension of 
the name or universal ' Under a universal ' would refer to cases like 
the same colour on different objects, or di0erent coins of the same date 
and denommation ‘ Of a universal ’ would refer to differences which 
develope in a necessary way the content of the universal itself, such as 
the kinds of triangles In this latter case the extension seems merely 
the specification of the intension (Nettleship, Remains, i 218) But 
extension cannot really be reduced to intension (Bradley’s Logic, 155) 

There is always a difference between the content and the fact And 
this IS what the difference between extension and intension depends on 

‘ Sigwart, vol 1, p 351, gives as an instance ‘ The centre of the 
material universe ' Ihere cannot be two points, of which this content 
IS true, but the meaning is still distmgnishable Irom the particular 
instance, and is Iheoi Aitallj capable of basing furthei particulars sub- 
sumed under it Of coiiisc thcie may be two such points in succession 
— the centre may shift 
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be true in fact ; but actual m any determinate sense is a limita- 
tion or factor m Intension, and if we introduce it mto an 
imaginary conception we create a contradiction and bring the 
fictitious idea or name under the head of self-contradictory or 
nonsensical expressions or conceptions, of which we shall 
speak directly But if we do not take nothing to mean nothing 
actual, then the objection is not true m fact, and imaginary 
ideas, the content of absolute fictions, have their extensions in 
the instances, particulars, or units, or in the aspect of unity 
which they naturally imply Chimeras, four dimensional space, 
Gulliver’s voyage to Lilhput, have all the same complementary 
aspects of meaning and particularity that are involved in man, 
horse, or triangle. 

Nonsensi- y On the other hand, a word~{ox under this head we can 
pfeSons longei speak of an idea— which is unintelligible whether as 
a mere noise or as a contradiction in terms with no rhetorical 
significance, is of course not a name, and cannot enter into the 
discussion , for it has, strictly speaking, neither intension nor 
extension, so cannot illustrate the existence of the one apart 
from the oilier Only it must be observed that even as a name 
or sign for a certain noise ^ the combination of letters has still 
its dual aspect of universality as an identifiable sound, corre- 
sponding to Intension, and particularity as a momentary and 
unique utterance corresponding to Extension 
Names of 6 Another case is that of abstract names of attributes, 
bates * "'fi't^ness ’, ‘ virtue ’ It is quite clear that these 

abstractions are true of particular instances The simplest 
rule IS to adopt as extension the meanmg of the plural of the 
noun ; thus virtue becomes a generic conception, and has its 
extension in the virtues, 1 e the kinds of virtue, courage, tem- 
perance, &c., and its intension m the generic meaning ‘ a habit 
of volition directed to distmctively human ends ', or whatever 
our definition of virtue may be Whiteness is not obviously 
a generic term, but has unquestionably a possible plural either 
m the sense of kinds of whiteness ® or in the sense of instances 
of whiteness In Latin as in English it is somewhat of a rarity 
to use the plurals of very abstract ab='tractions , but yet 

* See Bradley's Principles of Logic, p 157 

* Cp Shelley’s line, ' 'White with the whiteness of what is dead ’ 
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they are sometimes used , and besides, the difference between 
singular and plural only illustrates and does not constitute the 
distinction between Intension and Extension As in the line 
quoted from Shelley, the singular whose meaning is on all-fours 
with that of one case among those mdicated by the plural is 
itself a particular, and accentuates the extensional aspect of the 
idea I may add that it has been well pomted out^ that such 
abstractions are ' doubly adjectival ’, for they not only apply 
to real cases or kinds of the abstraction, ‘ whites ’ or ‘ white- 
nesses but they actually mean the abstraction of a concrete 
thing or subject that has the attribute They imply not merely 
particular whites, but particular thmgs that are white. 

The intension of the simple abstraction ‘ whiteness ’ is hard 
or impossible to state in general terms, if we leave out of 
account the theory of light, which has not been available for 
this purpose till a comparatively late date in the history of 
logic. A parallel difficulty caused Plato to say, at least at one 
stage of his views, that he could frame no elBos of a smell, i e. 
he could find no general determmate attributes by which to 
formulate its definition. Such difficulties are plainly matters 
of the state of knowledge A content which is recognisable 
and identifiable in different contexts always has a meaning 
and intension. We are about to turn to two extreme cases, 
that of proper names and that of number, which will illus- 
trate the lowest grade to which the intension of a significant 
name can be reduced. No attribute, however hard to define, 
can be so indifferent to intensional meanbg as the significance 
of a strictly proper name and the denomination of a number. 

e Proper names have sometimes been pronounced non- Proper 
connotative, 1 e. without intension; because their meaning 
IS not fixed and generalised On the other hand, Jevons, 
rightly rejecting this view, which is absurd because as we 
have seen intension and extension are inseparable, goes 
into the other extreme by refusmg to distinguish Proper 
from Singular names, and therefore ascnbmg to the former 
a maximum of intension By a proper name I understand 
pnmarily a name that merely serves to distinguish a place 
or person, or, in exceptional cases, a thing As a rule, a 
* Bradley, Principles of Logic, p 156 
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tiling wliidi IS neither place nor person has not the indi- 
vidual interest independent of fixed content which is the 
root of the employment of proper names We name a thing 
according to its species, its type or function, not with reference 
to its absolute particularity Cases like that of a favourite 
animal, e g a horse, to which a proper name is usually given, 
or even a favourite thing, such as Henry Smith’s hammer 
Samson m ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth ’, are exceptions that 
prove the rule We can see that in such cases as these a 
special interest has come to be attached to the particular 
individual mdependently of its specific nature By a ‘ singular ' 
name as contrasted with a proper name I mean a name that 
indicates content as such, but content that is in its nature, 
or at any rate assuming it to be located in the actual world, 
unique. Such is the instance given abo\ e, ‘ The centre of 
the matenal universe , ’ or, again, ‘ The king of England 
in the year 1832 ’ There is a certain difficulty in finding 
mstances of these names, unless as in the last case we limit 
them m time, or as in ‘ The chief murderer of Caesar ’ confer 
uniqueness upon them by relation to a true proper name. 
When we come to speak of the singular judgment we shall 
seei that there is a good reason for this difficulty It is 
pnma facie impossible for any content into which time does 
not enter to stand as the subject of a singular judgment. 
The centre of granty of the matenal universe may shift its 
place and thus become in one aspect plural, though m another 
it remains unique No idea can guarantee its owm uniqueness, 
which is only given by reference to a position in the actual 
sensuous series Still there is a difference betw een the singular 
and the proper name ; which I proceed to state as shortly 
as I can 

Every name has intension and extension But the extension 
naturally follows the intension, and the intension attaches 
to the name, without reserve , that is to say, .the name as 
such has a meaning, and is applied to all objects of which 
this meaning is true Now the term ‘ proper ’, which means 
in this usage ‘ peculiar ’ or ‘ individual ’, is in contradiction 
with the above-mentioned characteristic of significant names, 
and imposes upon them a function with which the nature 
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of intension is essentially at variance, viz. the recognition 
of individuals as such, in their particularity, and without 
■primary reference to their attributes. Intension thus becomes 
a means and not an end A significant general name is used 
of many objects in the same sense , and a significant singular 
name is used of one object only, because there is or can he only 
one object to which its meaning applies , but a proper name, 
though used of many objects, is used of each in a different 
sense. Its rudiment of general meaning is m such an implica- 
tion as that John is the name of a man and not of a mountain 
or a steam-engine , or again, some one of the thousand 
different applications of a proper name may become typical, 
and so set up a general meanmg, which however does not 
attach to the name m its remaining 999 applications, but 
only elevates it into a term of ordinary language in respect 
of one application. I refer to such cases as ‘ a Daniel ', ‘ a 
Croesus ’, ‘ a Solomon ’, ‘ the Rupert of debate &c. 

But these are abnormal uses m which the proper name 
ceases to be proper. The particular Johns, on the other 
hand, to whom the name John is applied as a proper name, 
do not form one extension corresponding to a single mtension 
of this name. Each of them forms by himself a separate 
extension corresponding to a separate and distinct mtension 
of the name John. The men called John are not related to 
their name as ‘ men ' to ‘ man ’ or as ' towns ' to ‘ town ’, 
but as Salviati’s glasswork and the Pentateuch to ‘ Mosaic ’, 
or as a human being, and a cairn in the Lake Country, to 
‘ man ’. The subject is not without historical interest, but 
to pursue it would take us too far from logic. No doubt 
it might be maintained that in early language Intensional 
and Extensional meaning must to a great extent have 
coalesced. Whatever sound was appropriated to a sensible 
incident would at first, very possibly, attach itself only to 
the concrete or confused perception as a whole, and it might 
be long before pointmg out the occurrence could be m any 
way distingmshed from saying m what it consisted. Thus 
it might be said that language must have begun with proper 
names for everything, and advanced to general names, and 
only then had to face the problems arising from the necessity 

1337 £ 
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of identifying individuals by help of synibols) wliobe nature 
is to be general. The problem is now solved to a considerable 
extent by a peculiar convention as to mode of \vnting and 
amount of signification to be expected. We know that to 
find a town in Ontario called by the name of London justifies 
no smgle inference as to pomts of identity between it and the 
metropolis of England We must keep etymology out of the 
question. A word means what it is used to mean, not what 
it once meant The derivation of proper names justifies no 
inference at all as to their meaning. The Remington type- 
wnters bear the stamp of Ilion In the same w ay intensional 
meaning cannot j'ustly be ascribed to Christian names or 
surnames, at least m modem England Theie is now no 
legal monopoly of such names (though there may be of trading 
designations), and if we are taken in by ascribing intension 
of birth and breedmg to a particular name, it is our own 
fault. But probably this state of things is modem, and 
the existence of proper names of persons in the full sense 
W'ould m that case be modern also. If legal or social rights 
depended on bearing a particular name, then such a name 
had as an element of true mtension those general relations — 
patriciate, legitimacy, civic birth— m sihich the right to 
bear it and the incidents of bearmg it were involved. ‘ The 
art of giving names,’ it has been said, ‘ is lost ’ It is certain 
that the purpose of mere recognition, to which aU attributes 
are in their nature mdifierent and serve only as a means, 
tends to destroy the picturesqueness of nomenclature by 
dissociatmg it from mterest m a general and so significant 
intension The close relation between mere extensional 
meaning and the use of number is nowhere more stnkmgly 
illustrated than in the custom of numbering not only houses 
but streets, as m great American cities In the proper name 
there is still the semblance or fiction of a general Intension — 
the special name-word seems indicative of distmct meaning ,' 
in the number even this fiction has disappeared, and nothmg 
remains but the place of the particular in an aggregate of parti- 
culars, united solely by a common denomination. 

Thus the distmction between a proper name and a significant 
name (whether smgular, as God, or general, as ‘ man ’) is 
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that in the use of a proper name signification is a means to 
identification , in the use of a singular or general name 
signification is predicated for its own sake. ‘ But the identi- 
fication of a person or thing is signification,’ it will be said. 

This raises the question of the nature of personal or individual 
identity, which is not in place here . it is enough to point 
out that mere identification is a very barren kind of significa- 
tion, since there is hardly a single attribute of actual content 
as distinguished from mere external relations that is 
necessarily conveyed by it Macaulay after his mind was 
gone was still Lord Macaulay and his father’s son, but what 
else was he that he had been ^ •* 

C If pure Extension were to be found anywhere, it would Names 
be found in a general name or idea determined by number, 
or of which number is predicated. attached 

An extensional whole is an aggregate of mdividuals sharing 
a common nature, but regarded as particulars, i.e as each 
identical with itself and external to all the others. This is, 
as we shall see more fully from the analysis of Enumeration 
(Book I, chap 4), the nature also of a numerical whole, The 
unit of number and the particular of extension are closely 
allied Each of them consists m the identity with itself of 
a concrete thing or discernible particular m spite of differences 
W'hich it includes. Proper names also depend on this self- 
identity, but have for their purpose to single it out and mark 
it apart from the whole universe besides. Number does not 
seek to single out one such identity par excellence, but to 
formulate the relations which anse between such discrete 
identities as factors in a sum or aggregate. In the first place 
then, number, though an attnbute and so an element of 
intension, yet by accentuating the embodiment of a content in 
units external to one another, demands an extensional rendering 
of the idea And m so far as depth of meaning is indifferent 
when we are thinking of aggregate units and not of connected 
attributes, so far the trUenston of a concept may be reduced to 

• See Keynes, p 45, note My mam point about proper names is that 
the element of meaning in them is auxiliary to individual identification, 
and therefore, in principle and not merely in fact (as -with general 
names), arbitrary and variable 
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the denomination of a numerical aggregate But if this 
remnant of intension, which determines the range of the 
aggregate, is removed, the thought is destroyed in both its 
aspects 

And further, in the second place, a numerical determination, 
although itself an attribute, tends to contradict intension 
proper, and so force the attribute of extension or particu- 
larity mto importance It is obvious that m every concept 
the intension dictates the extension And the extension so 
dictated must as an aggregate of instances be theoretically 
at least capable of representation by a number, or if not, 
it must be m conflict with any and every number. We may 
omit the consideration of parts of space and parts of tune, 
which seem to constitute a series that theoretically defies 
enumeration ; but no actual content of our real world can 
be thus infinite, so far as we can understand The human 
race itself must, as we are bound to suppose, have a limited 
career, and the limitation, however far beyond our knowledge, 
must be immanent in man’s nature m its relation to his 
environment. Thus the intension e\en of man, colour, gold, 
or other ordinary general names, must ultimately and theo- 
retically imply a finite numerical aggregate of instances ^ 

This number, which in such cases as the above we can 
never know, could be of no possible interest to us, were it 
not that it affects the import of any other number by which 
any such concept may be determined. In other mstances the 
knowledge, which in the above cases seems not worth serious 
thought, IS actually ours, or treated as being ours. Such 
instances are the three persons of the Trinity, the three sides 
of a triangle, the ten decemviri, the 670 members of the 
House of Commons, the five regular solids, the ninety degrees 
of a right angle. It will be observed that these illustrations 
display the number in very different relations to the inten- 
sion. A member of the House of Commons is no less a member 

1 This IS, in so far as the instances are true individuals in a known 
system. Mere ‘ observations ' on the other hand, successive presenta- 
tions to sense, must always be taken as entering into an infinite senes, 
for no power can tell how often they may recur, nor what constitutes 
^ single one Nor do they by mere repetition tend to generate a sj stem 
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if some units are withdrawn fioiii the legal number of 670, 
as, m consequence of death or resignation, is often, perhaps 
always, the case The number in which he is a unit does not 
directly affect his position, atlhough no doubt, if an immense 
proportion of seats were to become vacant owing to some 
extraordinary catastrophe, the House would be unable for 
a time to act as a House of Commons The same is the case 
with the decemviri or the two Roman consuls, for the authority 
of one member of these boards was independent of that of 
the others or other. But if we take the case of twelve English 
jurymen the matter is altered, for the number is essential, 
though only made so by specific enactment, and if ‘ a juror ts 
withdrawn ' the others ipso facto lose their powers of trying 
a case, 1 e cease to be m the full sense jurymen 
And it IS possible for the number to enter even more deeply 
into the essence. Two sides without a third cannot be two 
sides of a triangle ; and an angle of one degree is not, con- 
sidered m itself, a degree m a right angle The nature of 
space as an ideal whole does indeed introduce a difficulty 
here, for it may be said that a degree can only be understood 
with reference to the circle, and therefore involves the concep- 
tion of a right angle , and that m space, a figure is all that it 
involves. The objection draws attention to a principle which 
holds good of all units without exception, viz. that every 
unit ultimately involves the whole in w'hich it is a unit, but 
it does not alter the fact that we have no right angle unless 
we have ninety degrees, while we have a House of Commons 
(unless Parliament is dissolved) so long at least as it has enough 
members to form a quorum. In other words, the whole 
implied in the unit m the one case involves a precise numerical 
determination, and in the other case does not. And it will be 
observed that as instances tend to approach the former type, 
the number ceases to be truly extensional, becoming as we 
shall see (Book I, chap 3) a result due to measurement rather 
than to mere enumeration. The content, that is to say, no 
longer falls chiefly within each unit of the enumeration, so as 
to make the number a mere sign of the repetition of embodi- 
ments of the content, but in some essential respects is gene- 
rated by a repetition of the parts and does not exist in each 
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taken alone. Thti'i, as was said, the character of being a right 
angle is not present in every degree of angular measure- 
ment, nor IS the character of being a commonw'ealth present 
in everj' individual person — ^not, at any rate, in the same 
sense in which the character of being a man is present in 
every person A name or idea which, while involving a 
number of identical parts, is not truly predicated of each 
such part singly, was called in the old logic a collective as 
contrasted with a general name Anny eg is a ‘ collective ’ 
name as regards the individual soldiers m it, but a general - 
name as applied to the English, German, French and other 
armies. The distinction indicated by the term was not 
valuable, for it was not explained But it is obvious that a 
‘ collective ’ name or concept like ' army ‘ is a halfway house 
between the mere common nature of units like men, horses, 
books and the like, in which the enumeration of the particulars 
repeats the intension in every item of the extension, and 
wholes like nation, Parliament, triangle, plant, in which the 
parts are bound together by other relations than that of 
number, and therefore their number does not form the 
extension of the whole, so much as an intensional attribute 
of that whole Thus the enumeration of Englishmen is not 
so much the extension of the English nation, as it is at the 
moment an attribute of the English nation to contain such 
a nmnber of Englishmen The question is w'hether the content 
falls within the unit, or only within the synthesis of units 
But whether mere units in an aggregate or elements in a 
numerically determinate whole, numerable parts must have 
a number, which must directly or circuitously depend on 
intension And every nuinencal determination other than 
that which thus springs from intension has the effect of 
erecting a mere whole of enumeration which, as regards 
the intension of the general name, is arbitrary and irrele- 
vant. An exceptional instance will illustrate this Any 
two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third 
side Here the two sides are not a mere wdiole of enumera- 
tion, and are not irrelevant to the conception of the three 
sides of a triangle What is here predicated of tliem is a result 
of analysis applied to the triangle with its three sides, and is 
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a consequence of the three-sidedness of the triangle. The 
three sides might indeed be named as subject m the pro- 
position. But if we say ‘There were 10,000 men in Hyde 
Park last Sunday ’ we have constructed a whole of enumera- 
tion pnma facte irrelevant to the concept man and having 
an extension that conflicts with the extension of that con- 
cept, and therefore with the intension that dictates that 
extension. In other words, we have depressed the term 
‘ man ’ into the denomination or designation of the unit 
employed in counting The number may if we choose be 
stated as a predicate, and the limit ' in Hyde Park ’ taken 
into the qualification of reality which forms the subject , 
all that concerns us here is to point out that we are speak- 
ing of an aggregate framed ad hoc by enumeration, 1 e. 
by takmg men one after the other m them particularity up 
to a limit which does not prma facte present itself as implied 
in their nature We not merely count men as particulars, — 
we count particulars if we count the angles of a pentagon, — 
but we divorce them from their natural intension by excluding 
the greater portion of the extension which it indicates. It 
IS true then that number, qua mere enumeration, is, like 
the proper name qua mere identification, in a large measure 
antagonistic to intensional meaning 
11 The two cases which have just been discussed are Alleged 
enough to show that not every vanation of intension involves 
a corresponding variation of extension, or mce versa. The Exten- 
essence of proper names and of numbers is to mark the intenaon, 
same extension or the same amount of extension as persistent 
through intensions partially at any rate varying Never- 
theless, the demand for a formal rule of mter-dependence 
between these two obviously connected aspects of concept 
and of judgment was satisfied in traditional logic by the 
doctrine that intension vaned inversely as extension This 
idea was an early development of the Aristotelian definition 
by genus and species, from which it obviously followed that 
whereas the generic attributes were contained together with 
others in the definition of the species, the individuals belonging 
to a species must be contained together witji others among 
those belonging to the genus Anstotle noticed this conse- 
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quence of his own views, but the false accurary of the tradi- 
tional rule was a later development of the forms which he 
established, when their life was beginning to fail Recent 
logicians have more or less completely condemned the doctrine 
in question , perhaps the latest well-known writer who ascribed 
to it first-rate importance was Professor Jevons His account 
excludes one obvious objection, viz that a multiplication of 
identical instances cannot aftect intension, by a proviso that 
only logical change of extension could affect intension But 
this makes the view a truism ; if logical change of extension 
means admission into extension of a new kind as opposed 
to a mere multiplication of instances, it is obviously equiva- 
lent to some change, of whatever kind it may be, m meaning 
as such or intension. But even so, even accepting this proviso, 
it remains doubtful whether the doctnne of the inverse 
relation is important in any sense in which it is true I am 
inclined, however, to think that the recent logicians to whom 
I have alluded, e g Sigwart, Wundt, and Bradley, and also 
to a smaller extent Lotze, err by sheltenng themselves under 
a point of form, and avoiding the question of import, It is 
true, no doubt, that you may have any arrangement of con- 
cepts ; but it IS hard, m view of our gigantic natural classifica- 
tions with their unn\ ailed grasp of reality, to place any other 
arrangement of concepts on a lev el in real import with that 
of genus and species 

I will begin, however, by going briefly through the weak 
points of the supposed law that the Intension of a concept 
or name varies inversely as its Extension. 

Q The quasi-mathematical phrase 'inversely as’ is iirong. 
It asserts a ratio, and a ratio is a numerical relation. 
But m the case before us, one side of the matters com- 
pared does not lend itself to enumeration at all The 
parts of extension may be counted, as we have seen, but it 
IS inept to count the parts of intension For they are not 
external to each other, and they form a whole such as cannot 
be divided into units except by the most arbitrary dilaceration. 
And if it were so diiided, all its parts would vary in value, 
and there would be no reason to expect that ten of them 
(1 e. ten attributes) should have twice the amount or value of 
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five. We must constantly bear in mind, e g in estimatmg the 
false doctrine of analogical inference, that there is absolutely 
no sense in counting attributes 

/ 3 . Mr Keynes (p 36 note) admits the objection to a nu- Assump- 
merical sense But he considers that no error is committed garf,n|' 
if we speak merely of the enlargement or restriction of the Inten- 
intciision of a term 

This appears to me to be purely a question of assumptions , 
and it would not be worth discussing if it did not seem to 
be the case that the common assumptions, which Mr. Keynes 
for example embodies in his theory, rule out important 
elements of our knowledge These assumptions all spring 
from the belief that the meaning of terms belonging to wider 
classes is naturally formed by abstraction from that of terms 
belonging to narrower classes And this belief falsifies our 
whole conception of knowledge and of the nature of things. 

The assumptions rooted in it, so far as intension and ex- 
tension are concerned, seem to me to be tliree 

(1) The comparison of co-ordinate adjectives, not belonging Neglect 
to the same ascending senes of class-ideas, is ruled out Yet 

it IS clear and important that such an adjective as ‘visible’ has jectivcs 
lioth wider extension and deeper intension than an adjective 
meaning ‘ perceptible by smell ' (Bradley’s Logic, p 158 ) 

(2) It IS assumed that the terms of the smaller class have Addi- 
properties additional to those of the terms m the larger, and prop'r- 
not merely qualities which are vanations of those charac-ties. 
tensing the larger class, each to each This is Lotze’s well- 
known suggestion (Logic, sections 23 and 31) and would 
overthrow Mr. Keynes’s formal argument on p 39. 

‘ Let X be determined by the set of examples Q 1 . . • Q„ , and 
y by the set Q, .. Q„ + 1 which includes the additional object 
Qn + l ’ 

‘Then Q„^( either does or does not possess all the pro- 
perties common to Qj.. Qi, ' 

If the former, X and Y have the same comprehensions 
and the same denotations, if the latter, Y has the lesser 
comprehension by the properties which Q, do possess 
and Q„^, docs not, and at the same time has the greater 
denotation by Q„^, at least. (I compress the statement ) 
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But, I suggest, the fact is that possesses in the form 
a a property which Q, Qn possess m the form a,. 

Then Qn + i possesses an equivalent amount of properties 
to . Q„, and the comprehension of X and Y is therefore 
equivalent (more carefully analysed the one would exceed 
in some respects, and the other m others) , while, as there is 
a distinctive \anation between some properties a, of Q, Q, 
and some a belonging to Qn+i, both of which fall within A, 
a property of Y, the denotation of Y remains greater than 
that of X by Q„ ^ , at least 

Or consider llr KejTies's sentence, p 36 note I, ‘There can 
be no doubt that intension is increased when we pass from 
animal to man, or from man to negro ’ Does not common 
sense receive a sharp shock at the second instance, even 
though unable to escape from the belief that ever}' sub-class 
has additional intension, on the top of the whole intension 
of its over-class ’ Surely it is better to take it that the negro 
has qualities which are distinctive variations within the 
qualities of man, and which are compatible with his falling 
short of the full intension of man as such For minute 
analysis, it might be said, he would have excess in some respects 
and defect in others ; but that is only whal every variation 
in quality would exhibit So as regards the relation of animal 
and man. 

It IS easy to say that animality is common to men and 
beasts, while rationality belongs to men only, and in place 
of it animals have either mstinct or nothmg, and that there- 
fore anunality is the intension of the class which includes 
beasts and men, while each of these sub-classes has a separate 
and additional intension But in fact the animality of men 
is quite different from the animality of beasts, and is not an 
attribute common to both in the sense in which a tree- trunk 
IS the common support of two of its branches \Miile on the 
other hand the thorough modifications which distmguish the 
intelligence of man from that of animals do not suffice to 
dissociate them beyond identification , and the class-con- 
ception which simply omits all reference to intelligence is an 
inadequate class-conception fur men and animals Therefore 
the notion or abstraction which is to include both men and 
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animals must on the one hand provide lor a variable animality ; 
must be considered, that is, not m the light of a fixed mark, 
but as a scheme of modifiable relations , and must, on the 
other hand, find room for some reference to intelligence, 
and not simply strike it out as a mark m which the kinds 
to be classified are not the same Pnma facie then the content 
of the superior class-conception is made up of the very same 
elements as those of the conception nearer to individual 
reality, only that it must represent each attribute schemati- 
cally, by limits of variation, instead of embodj'ing a fixed 
system of amounts or values 

(3) Either the increasing concreteness of intension due to Concrete 
inter-relations among individuals is wholly ruled out, or it 
must be assumed that such intension can be reduced to common vnac- 
predicates of terms in classes, and ought, like such predicates 
in general, to be presupposed in the intension of every term 
which possesses them But the fact is, that the meaning 
which accrues to a term from its functions or relations in 
a whole cannot be represented as a class-predicate which it 
shares with other members of that whole As Lotze pointed 
outw'ith regard to humanity, that in it you have inter-relations 
which make it more than the class concept ‘ man ’, so it is with 
the state in regard to the citizen, or the army m regard to 
the soldiers 

The old logic would retort here that the extension of ' state ’ 

IS made up of particular ' states ’, not of persons, or that that 
of ' nation ’ or ‘ army ’, consists in the several nations and 
armies, not in individual men and soldiers , or that the exten- 
sion of God IS 111 his particular existence (as we do not here 
admit a plural) not in elements within God’s being But this 
would only meet the objection at the cost of narrowing the 
idea of universality to that of mere abstraction, m contrast 
with the sense — synthesis of differences — in which we have 
taken it throughout Moreover, even the aggregate of men, 
nations, or animals which is indicated by an abstract universal 
name has m virtue of that universal a common nature which 
IS a germ of concreteness A crowd is not an army, but it has 
in it alw ays the elements of a mob As w c saw above, collective 
names mark a mere half-way house from aggregation to 
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individuality, and it is a purply arbitrary procedure when 
examining the nature of universals, to restrict our notice to 
such as have attained to no higher embodiment than an aggre- 
gate of particulars But in fact our prejudices would cause us 
to neglect a concrete nature if any such were apparent within 
the aggregate We should insist that the idea which should 
include the states or nations of the world must have less 
import than the idea of England or France, and should there- 
fore look for this idea in the abstraction ' state ’ or ‘ nation 
neglectmg to consider whether, e g as the source of inter- 
national law, the aggregate of nations has not in it some- 
thing beyond the elements common to various peoples, or 
whether, if this is not so, the absence of such a central unity 
IS not at least a defect which we might hope to see amended. 

So with the conceptions which might be supposed to be 
the emptiest of abstractions because the widest of ideas. 
Being, Reality, the Whole, the Universe. The entirety of our 
profoundest science and speculation attaches to them, because, 
in their enormous extension, all kinds of problems and inter- 
dependences present themselves You might urge formally 
that as the widest classes they should have an intension prior 
to and included in that of all common objects And no doubt, 
if we completely knew the flower in the crannied wall we 
should know the universe But no sane man surely would 
maintain that the profoundest thoughts about the universe 
are presupposed in the comprehension or intension of every 
flower, because it is a member of the universe, or of the class 
of existents or reals Plainly these thoughts arise with the 
increasing extension, as we pass from the plant to its functions 
and relations in ever wider provinces of the world 

(4) The whole idea that judgment and reasoning naturally 
or exclusively depend upon subsumption, i e upon taking 
attributes as connected simply within and by the unity of 
individual subjects, has of late been rejected, and W'lth good 
reason. And with this idea disappears any formal or universal 
necessity that may have been supposed to attend the arrange- 
ment of attributes as designations of successively wider 
aggregates of individual subjects It is important that we 
should dismiss tlie notion that the higher degrees of knowledge 
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are necessarily and in the nature of intelligence framed out 
of abstractions that omit whatever has interest and pecuharity 
in the real w'orld. Nothing has been more fatal to the truth 
and vitality of ideas than this prejudice, which I do not admit 
to be a just representation of the principles of Plato and 
Aristotle, although certain salient features of their doctnne 
gave it an unfortunate advantage If the present reaction 
against formal logic should end m establishing a more vital 
conception of universality than that which sets it down to 
mere abstraction, a fundamental reform wnll have been made 
in philosophical first pnnciples 

111. Nevertheless, subsumption and abstraction play a Truth of 
part m knowledge. It is not qmte certain that there is any ^ 
judgment or argument which is mcapable of bemg exhibited 
in subsumptive form It is certam that to abstract and to 
distinguish — ^to know what belongs to one relation, and 
what, agam, though conjomed with that relation, yet does 
not arise out of it, but out of some other condition or cause 
—is the first duty of the scientific intelligence In conse- 
quence of this activity, airangements of individual objects 
under a series of abstractions, each applymg to a wider 
aggregate than the last, meet us on every hand, and most 
obviously of all in family relationships as estmiated among 
civilised nations The question before us cannot be dis- 
missed until we have treated it from this more real pomt of 
view. Is the ‘ pyramidal ’ arrangement of concepts, sub- 
ordmating the less to the more abstract, scientifically con- 
venient, or, w'hat in an ultimate sense comes to the same 
thmg, IS it true ■’ In answer to this question I will mention 
two further points of interest. 

a. Sigwart remmds us that every concept may be regarded Alterna- 
from different pomts of view, and classification or abstraction ^*4.*^*’ 
may therefore have different Imes open to it . e. g. do ive tions 
class a square first with four-sided figures, and then, subject 
to that limitation, with equilateral figures, or vice versa? 

It IS obvious that we put the square in quite different company 
accordmg to the order in which we apply these points of view. 

The point is that m this and similar cases we seem to have 
bona fide alternatives. No serious attention would be needed 
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■ by the mere tact that we can clabs a copy o£ ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
either as a black or as a rcctangluar object But if genuine 
alternative classifications are possible, it is clear that we 
may have a hundred objects before us, and being forced to 
divide them into classes from each of ten unconnected points 
of view, may be left with ten different classifications for each 
object, and apart from some peculiar ground there will be 
no reason for subordmating each object decisively to one 
classification rather than to another 
The first remark that such a suggestion invites is that the 
idea of alternatives only touches the subordination of every 
object to one class or series of classes, but does not touch 
the alleged necessity of successively emptier abstractions 
within any one point of view which may be selected (as 
some one must always be selected at least jiro hac vice) and 
adhered to And, secondly, the mere difficulty of alterna- 
tives IS inherent in the nature of intelligence, meets us in 
the problem of giving names, and is overcome in some degree 
whenever we venture to affirm a fact. In its most genuine 
form it IS met by the theory of the relation between different 
sciences, to each of which the same individual thing obviously 
presents a different aspect. Sigw art’s suggestion' of an 
inference to Pantheism from the doctrine of essence combined 
with that of subordination — ^because only the essence of the 
highest abstractions is in no relation accidental — seems to 
me perfectly wild We should by this time be well aware 
that all essence is relative, but that relativity does not exclude 
absoluteness One set of attributes are a man’s essence 
gua atizen, and another qua parent. I may add that his 
argument depends on assuming that any class may be re- 
garded in its turn as genus and as species But this is an 
obsolete conception belonging to purely formal logic. The 
successive abstractions of classification have distinct charac- 
ters expressed by definite titles and not interchangeable. A 
genus is not a species of an Order, and a Class is not the genus 
of a Division 

ratio^**a ^ Cannot think that Wundt is right in tracing the 

tially ]S- relations between class-idea and individuals to the mere effort 

‘ Logik, 1 355 E Trans i 274 
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of language to econoriiiiie its store of words. The whole fabric 
of the organic and even of the inorganic world creates pnma 
facte an overpowering impression that natural classification 
can correspond to reality. The perceptible fact of graduated 
affinity has in all ages taken precedence of its causal explana- 
tion. The facts of human or animal descent, so far as imme- 
diately observed and as embodied in systems of relationship, 
supplied a name, if not a thorough-going explanation, for the 
affinities observed in nature ^ The degrees of family connec- 
tion, at least in mature European society, are the simple 
prototype of the ordinary process of classification , and the 
analogy has extended since the earliest days of Logic to the 
inorganic as well as to the organic world Now the alleged 
relation of Intension and Extension may be simply illustrated 
by the characteristics shared by a group of first cousins, 
1 e. persons descended from the same grandparents, compared 
with those shared by second, third, or fourth cousins, whose 
common descent is more remote by one or by several genera- 
tions In the human race, indeed, individuality of mind and 
disposition has so much to feed it in special knowledge and 
experience that the phenomena are but irregularly observable , 
but m the evolution of plants and animals their characters have 
the same graduated identity without the same deductions on 
the score of special training and mental development. And it 
IS not only evolution by descent that will produce these per- 
vadmg affinities Cognate processes of causation result in 
kindred formations all through the world of inorganic sub- 
stances : and even m the sphere of necessary ideas, of number 
and geometrical figure, identical relations, under varied con- 
ditions, produce the appearance of graduated kinship or 
affinity. 

Granting, therefore, in accordance with what has been said 
above, that the work of abstraction should be represented not 
as selective omission hut as constructive analysis, and that the 
blanks in a schedule of attributes common to a large range of 
existence are not mere blanks, but zero values that may become 
positive in some cases , still w'e cannot on the w'hole deny that 

* See Lotze, Logik, sect 30, on the probable original meaning of 'iivot 
and 
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llie gradudU'd yperation wf nalurtd caiteeb ib \ ery conveniently 
embodied lor bomc purposes of knowledge in a hierarchy of 
abstractions But it must be remembered that the workmg 
idea of the evolutionary science of life is not represented by 
the classified organic world, but by the interdependent play 
of creatures upon each other and their environment m a con- 
crete universe — a conception w'hich, as explained above, 
cannot at all be represented m the form of a classified system 
And the largest conceptions of thought will not be the sumnia 
genera of a luerarchy of abstractions, but ideas of a self- 
determming totality, comprising an enormous intension 
corresponding to their immense extension 

So, again, as has been shown above, where the higher con- 
cept is not a mere law, but a concrete real whole, the idea of 
dimmishing Intension has no application whatever. It is for 
special knowledge to determine how far these different points 
of view are respectively to be taLen. Psychology subordmates 
the human soul to a set of law's w'hich include, as they 
grow more abstract, a larger range of animal and organic 
existence.® Political science treats the same spiritual being 
in its concrete relations within an actual community of 
such beings — not as a mere member of a class To which 
of these two sciences that of Ethics ought to assimilate its 
procedure is a vexed question which illustrates the problem 
of deciding in what regions the rule of diminishing Intension 
apphes. 

One more suggestion may be ventured which aims, it will 
be said, at rehabilitatmg an old fallacy. I am unable, however, 
to persuade myself that it does not appeal to an unquestion- 
able truth I assumed above, for the sake of simplicity, that 
regressive abstractions such as figure in classification could 
represent in respect of their abstractness no character of 

* Yet even m this case a deeper intension tends to present itself along 
with the larger denotation We can hardly argue (cp p 60) that the 
wider intension belonging to the word soul in the universe falls within 
the class-predicates of the human soul, as a stratum below its distinc- 
tively human properties You may urge that if it is true we might 
have known it from the human soul alone , but the same argument 
would require us to take the metaphysical theory of the universe as 
a prior basis for the intension of every flower 
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reality. The grandparents from whom a cousinhood is 
descended have often a more real, marked, and individual 
character than their grandchddren, though what these latter 
retain of that character can only be represented by an abstrac- 
tion, much of it having been lost and supplemented from other 
sources The grandparents are represented by an abstraction, 
in the existing first cousinhood, but were not themselves in 
any way more abstract than their descendants But when we 
look at long intervals of evolution the matter undergoes a 
change, as is easily verifiable in the case of human character 
and intellect A savage has not the individuality of a modern 
European , he ts more abstract , his nature includes fewer 
differences, less profound feelings, less grasp of fact, and less 
definiteness of imagination Or to take a more tangible 
instance (for the facts of savage life are alvvays subject to 
dispute if not to doubt), even the Greek intellect m its prime, 
or Greek art at its best, has not the many-sided concreteness 
that belongs to Shakespeare or Goethe, Raphael or Turner 
And indeed, if we go to natural history, and say that ‘ Organism 
m the abstract ’ never existed, really the Amoeba or the white 
blood corpuscle seem to contradict us It is hard to see how 
every successive generation or epoch of evolution, so long as 
growth is not counterbalanced by decay, can avoid adding 
import and significance to the content of things With the 
mind this is admittedly the case, and the course of evolution 
seems to show it m nature too It may be said that the ante- 
cedent IS no more abstract than the consequent, and that the 
universe as a whole cannot grow either more or less concrete. 
But it may be doubted whether this formal argument applies 
to a system which has individuals within it In bringing to 
bear its total content upon such individuals there seems to be 
scope for infinite grades of concreteness In this case the 
advance from abstractness to concrete individuality would 
have grounds in historical fact In one form or another this 
idea has often been maintained, and I think that it bears 
witness to a truth 

We have now considered the primary aspects of the materials 
or instruments of logical thought — the idea and the name. 
This discussion seemed appropriate to an Introduction, be- 

iw F 
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caube il IS impossible to admit that the name, concept," or 
idea, IS a portion of the content of Logic, in the sense in which 
such a position is assigned to the Judgment and to Inference. 
We do not enter upon logical development proper till ue come 
to deal with the evolution and affiliation of judgments. 

* Nettleship (Lectures on Logic) and other writers have insisted that 
the concept, as the point in which judgment has rest and unity, ought 
to be definitely recognised in Logic I see that we possess a relabvely 
solid world of our own construction But I do not see that this can 
avoid being maintained within the general form of judgment by being 
referred to its place in our universe of experience See ii, p 292. 
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CHAPTER I 

Of Judgment and Judgment-forms in general 

I J UDGMENT IS coextensive with affinnation and denial, or, 
which IS the same thing, with truth and falsehood True and 
false are not indeed terms applied exclusively to judgments , 
but yet in all their applications their essential meaning depends 
upon judgment The sensations of a diseased organ may be 
abnormal, but cannot possibly be false unless, on the strength 
of them, we judge erroneously A false note is a real sound, 
a false man is an actual individual It is not their existence, 
but a judgment implied in their nature, that gives meaning 
to the censure of falseness The musical note is not what its 
place demands , the man is not what he pretends or aspires 
to be ; it IS the demand or pretension, ascribed actually or by 
metaphor to thing or person, which condemns tliein as false in 
as lar as it is unrealised 

Thus truth and falsehood are coextensive with judgment, 
and depend on the fact which is its primary condition , the 
fact that a thing may have an ideal relation to reality over 
and above its own particular existence , so that its existence, 
though m itself real and actual, is empty and valueless m the 
absence of the further reality that such a relation demands. 
Truth must belong to something whose unreality is not simply 
non-existence , or how could falsehood exist ’ The essence 
of falsehood or fiction is that there should be an actual some- 
thing that pretends to be something else 

Thus if we describe Judgment as the act of thought which 
is capable of truth and falsehood, the desciiption, although 
tautologous, is not unsuggestive. It tells us that we are to 
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look for the differentia of judgment not in a mere mental fact, 
but in some further value with which the mere mental fact is 
invested 

'i)ml)olic I This jirimary condition of judgment recalls us to the 
subject of the Introduction In judging, we use ideas, but 
the ideas which we use are not mere particular mental images, 
the perishing existences which pass through consciousness, 
and which, qua particular psychical states on a level w ith mere 
sensations, never recur Ideas,^ according to Locke, thougli 
particular m their existence, are general in their signification 
In judgment, ideas are employed solely for the sake of their 
general signification, and without reference to their particular 
existence An idea, considered as a general signification, is 
what was described m the Introduction as the meaning of 
a word. It is not without effort, as we all know , that we can 
find m our consciousness any intermediary between the word 
on the one hand, and the reality on the other , and when it is 
brought to our notice that a reality cannot as such be a state 
of our individual consciousness, we are sometimes tempted 
to deny that it has any representative there beyond the name 
We see from this how utterly the symbolic and secondary em- 
ployment of psychical images obliterates all consideration of 
their particular existence as mental occurrences We no more 
take note of them than, on meeting a welcome friend, we give 
ourselves a detailed account of the peculiarities by which we 
recognise him The word and its reference — a reference to 
some continued identity in the world of meanings ® — are in- 
extricably welded together It is only by reflective analprsis 
that we discover, within and auxiliary to the meaning of a 
word, the particular psychical images by help of which we 
symbolise it. 

And the meaning tyrannises over the psychical image m 
another respect Besides crushing out of sight its particular 
and exclusive existence, it also crushes out part of its content. 
The psychical images that pass through our minds might be 
compared to a store of signal flags Not only is it indifferent 
whether your signal flag of to-day is the same bit of cloth that 

‘ Essay on Human Understanding, Book III, chap 3, sect ii 

’ See Introduction, sect 7 
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you hoisted yestei day, but also, no one know s or cares whether 
it IS clean or dirty, thick or thin, frayed or smooth, so long as 
it IS distinctly legible as an element of the signal-code. Part 
of its content," of its attributes and relations, is a fixed index 
which carries a distinct reference , all the rest is nothing to 
us, and, except in a moment of idle curiosity, we are unaw are 
that it exists The w ell-know n difficulty of detecting misprints 
arises from the same despotism of the meaning Let the main 
index-letters of a word be correct, or even the main index- 
words of a sentence, and we are oft at once in thought to the 
word or sentence which is indicated, and remain unaware ot 
minor variations in the content employed as index 
Thus the idea, as used in judgment, is a general signification, 
or in other words, a fixed reference And because fixed, it is 
limited , limited to portions of content which serve as indices 
of the reference, and are compatible with psychical accompani- 
ments that vary with the series of images I will give another 
instance Some one speaks to me of the Aegean Sea, which 
I have never seen He tells me that it is a deep-blue sea under 
a cloudless sky, studded with rocky islands The meanings of 
these words are a problem set to my thought I have to meet 
him in the world of objective references, which as intelligent 
beings w e have in common How I do this is my ow n affair, and 
the precise images at niy command will vary from day to day, 

* I can ^ee no (.lilficnlty in this conception, if we bung in the acquired 
content, e g ot a word Ciitics might say that this equals meaning, 
and that the test c\plaiiis meaning by meaning But here, perhaps, 
they supply the answer 1 oi a word, they point out, has a psychical 
Iringe, which, they again point out, is not meaning (cp Stout, \r Pioc , 
'903, p 13, and Hoernlo, Mind, Or, p 81 fl ) For my own part (see 
p 40 above, and 11, p 29S), what 1 take to matter is tlic use In an 
original or acquired content (though already symbolic, as in niy view', 
all ideas aie , see p 70 below), when not being used 111 delimte judg- 
ment, the aspect of mental existence becomes prominent Ihe use in 
judgment I take to be a question of degiee (p 5 above) I may add 
that I am aware of the passage about Mr Bradley s phrase ' acqiiiied 
content ' in Professor Stout's paper above referred to But I continue to 
think that the term is explained by the words ‘ The meaning may be part 
of the original content, 01 it may have been discovered and even added 
by a further extension ’ (Bradley’s laigic, p 3) And it appears to me 
clear that with this explanation it is true that the content of a sign, 
though not, of course, the whole content, always ciualilies for us the 
thing signified Sec Xettleslnp, Kcmains, 1 43 
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and from minute to minute It sounds simple to say that 
I combine my recollections of sea and sky at Torbay with 
those of the island-studded waters of Orkney or the Hebrides 
Even so, +here is much to adjust and to neglect , the red cliffs 
of Torba} , and the cloudy skies of the north But then again, 
my recollections are already themselves simibolic ideas , the 
reference to Torbay or the Hebrides is itself a problem set to 
thought, and puts me upon the selection of index-elements in 
fugitive images that are never twice the same I have first to 
symbolise the colour of Torbay, using for the purpose any 
blue that I can call to mind, and fixing, correcting, subtracting 
from, the colour so re-called, till I reduce it to a mere index- 
quality ; and then I have to deal in the same way with the 
meanmg or significant idea so obtained, clipping and adjusting 
the qualities of Torbay till it seems to serve as a s3Tnbol of the 
Aegean “ 

Here then we have the first essential of judgment The 
ideas used in judging are not particular existences but general 
significations, or objective references No mere mental 
occurrences as such, no series or combination of particular 
images, can by any possibility be a judgment It is the 
essence of judgment to claim a value which is beyond the mere 
mental act itself, and which is therefore liable to be divorced 
from the mental act , and this divorce, as we have seen, is 
what falsehood means That is false, which is, but like a false 
com, has not the significance which it claims In judgment, 
then, all ideas are symbolic, that is to sa5^ have a constant 
reference 

Can ideas be symbolic apart from judgment ? If no ideas 
in a human consciousness are apart from judgment (see 
Introd 2 ii) this question falls to the ground so far as concerns 

* Then, it has been said, my test oi truth is correspondence, i e how 
far my idea is like the original I reply, to me this is meaningless 
There is no given original Sense-perception gives no original Hom 
can it, when its mam task is self-amendment ? A man may have seen 
the Aegean, and yet have a worse idea of it than a man who has not 
The ultimate ' original got by amendmg our perception till it could 
be amended no more, would involve the Absolute, and would be like 
nothing in our world oi percepts But the working test for us is what 
idea does most justice to all the experiences concerned 
For the significance of this paragraph see p 39 above 
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that consciousness But the discussion referred to made it clear 
that apart from ultimate analysis we do entertain ideas without 
judging them true, as in the question and in the negation, 
and that these ideas are symbolic The further problem may 
then be pressed upon us ‘ Are there at all ideas which are 
not symbolic ^ ’ In identifying the human intelligence with 
a continuous judgment we seem to have denied in advance 
that non-symbolic ideas aie for that consciousness The 
answer is that a In j udgmentitself the idea can be distinguished 
qua particular in time or psychical fact, and so far is not 
symbolic and /3 In all those human experiences from which 
we draw our conjectures as to the animal intelligence, when 
in languor or in ignorance image succeeds image without 
conscious judgment we feel what it is to have ideas as facts 
and not as symbols 

11 Granting that symbolic ideas cannot ultimately be enter- 
tained without judging it does not follow that to judge is 
merely to entertain ideas In what does the act of judgment 
consist ’ An act it undoubtedly is , an act which is as cer- 
tainly present, and which we find as hard to describe, as the 
much disputed act of volition itself 

I shall attempt in the hist instance to make the essentials 
of the matter quite clear in a simple case with which we shall 
afterwards find that all more elaborate instances agree m 
fundamental structure 

If I say, pointing to a particular house, ‘ That is my home,’ 
it IS clear that in this act of judgment the reference conveyed 
by the demonstrative is mdispensable The significant idea, 
' my home,’ is affirmed not of any other general significant 
idea m my mind, but of something which is rendered unique 
by being present to me in perception In making the j udgment , 

' That IS my home ’ I extend the present sense-perception of 
a house in a certain landscape by attaching to it the ideal 
content or meaning of ‘ home ’ , and moreover, in doing this, 
I pronounce the ideal content to be, so to speak, of one and 
the same tissue with what I have before me in my actual 
perception That is to say I affirm the meanmg of the idea, or 
the idea considered as a meanmg, to be a real quality of that 
which I perceive in my perception 


Reference 
to reality 
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The same account holds good ot every perceptive judgment , 
when I see a white substance on a plate and judge that ‘ it is 
bread I affirm the reference or general meaning which con- 
stitutes the SI mbolic idea ‘ bread ’ in my mind, to be a real 
quality of the spot or point in present perception which 
I attempt to designate by the demonstrative ‘ this ’ The act 
defines the given but indefinite real by affirmation of a quality, 
and affirms reality of the definite quality by attaching it to the 
previously undefined real Reality is given for me tn present 
sensuous perception, and in the immediate feeling of my own 
sentient existence that goes with it The real world, as a 
definite organised system, is for me an extension of this present 
sensation and self feeling by means of judgment, and it is the 
essence of judgment to effect and sustain such an extension. 
It makes no essential difference whether the ideas whose 
content is pronounced to be an attribute of reality appear to 
fall within what is given in perception, or not We sliall find 
hereafter that it is vain to attempt to lay down boundaries 
between the gu en and its extension The moment we try to 
do this we are on the wrong track The gn en and its extension 
differ not absolutely but relatively ; they are continuous with 
each other, and the metaphor by which we speak of an exten- 
sion conceals from us that the so-called ‘ given ’ is no less 
artificial than that by w'hich it is extended It is the character 
and quality of being directly in contact wdth sense-perception,'* 
not any fixed datum of content, that forms the constantly 
shifting centre of the individual’s real world, and spreads from 
that centre over every extension which the system of reality 
receives from judgment 

Waiving then this distinction, though as a matter of degree 
it may find a place in the enumeration of judgments, we find 
the same general features in all judgments of perception 
There is a presence of a something m contact with our sensitive 
self, which, as being so m contact, has the character of reality , 
and there is the qualification of this reality by the reference to it 

* This has sometimes been remarked on as if it implied a sensationalist 
view of Reality But the point is merely that in the ' this ' of sense 
Reality appears in a quasi-satisfactor> form, having a sort of self- 
completeness When ive begin to esplain and define it, of course it 
breaks down, and demands the effort to complete it bj way of thought 
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of some meaning such as can be symbolised by a name It 
cannot be alleged in theory that a name is essential to judg- 
ment At least for ‘ name ’ it would be necessary to substitute 
in such an allegation ' some symbol ’ The spatial order of 
things which we see whenever we open our eyes, is, qua order 
of things, the content of a perceptive judgment, in which 
universal ideas are presented through sensuous symbols. 

The subject in every judgment of Perception is some given 
spot or point in sensuous contact w'lth the percipient self. 
But, as all reality is continuous, the subject is not merely this 
given spot or point ^ It is impossible to confine the real world 
within this or that presentation Every definition or qualifi- 
cation of a point m present perception is affirmed of the real 
world which is continuous w'lth present perception The 
ultimate ^ subject of the perceptive judgment is the real world 
as a whole, and it is of this that, in judging, we affirm the 
qualities or characteristics 

The claim to be true, which as we saw belongs pnmanly to 
judgment, indicates the same relation In every judgment, 
as Mill incisively contends, we profess to speak about the real 
world and real things ‘ The Sun ’ means ‘ the Sun ’ , and 
whatever tliat may be, it is not anything merely in my mind ; 
not relative purely to me as a conscious organism ; not 
a psychical fact in my individual history Every judgment, 
perceptive or universal, might without altering its meamng be 

introduced by some such phrase as ‘ Reality is such that ’, 

‘ The real world is characterised by ’ 

Thus in the Perceptive Judgment at least we find the 
meaning or objective reference of an idea — such a content as is 
indicated by a name — affirmed to characterise some reality 
present in sense-perception, and through it, reality as a whole 
We shall find that all Judgments of every kind share the mam 
elements of this description ; only that the reference to an 
indetermmate element of present sense-perception is gradually 
displaced by the introduction of explicit ideas to describe 

' See Introd 2 1 

’ .See Introd 2 1 Analysis and cross-examination readily verify this 
as a fact After admitting any judgment to be true, you cannot deny 
Its modifjing effect on any portion -whatever of your real world , i e it 
has been admitted of the real world as a whole 
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the immediate subject Such ideas disguise but do not remove 
the reference to Reality as the ultimate subject m every 
judgment , they have, however, important effects in modify- 
ing both the act of affirmation, and the nature of what is 
affirmed When I come to examine the chief types of judg- 
ment, I shall have to consider the nature of these effects But 
I intend in the first place to say something of the proposition, 
from the analysis of which many current views about judgment 


Judg- 
ment and 
Propo- 
sition 


are derived 

111 The enunciative sentence — the unit of language which 
represents a judgment — is called a proposition Language, as 
we saw, supplies the fixed sj'mbols wliicli stand for ideas It 
would be rash to say that there can be thought without 
language— if language mcludes every possible system of 
recognisable signs — and wholly perverse to imagine that the 
ideal of intelligence lies at all in the direction of a severance of 
thought from words The Introduction, in dealing with 
Names, showed us the absurdity of any such conception But 
yet the spoken or written proposition differs fundamentally 
from the judgment 

I do not think that it is convenient to rank the narrative 
or temporal affirmation as a ' proposition ’ (German ‘ Satz ’), 
and reserve the name of judgment for an act of thought which 
has some purpose in the way of classification or definition. 
To do so is in English terminology at least to confuse a dis- 
tuiction of degree with one of kind , but it is worth noticing 
that such a nomenclature has been proposed,^ and that 
accordmg to it j'udgment proper w’ould begin at the point 
where mference and necessity become explicit For against 
any doubt, judgment maintains itself as an mference,^ and 
this IS exactly the test that has been held to distinguish 
a judgment from a proposition. To affirm that a carnage is 
passing the house, Hegel says,^ is not a judgment unless there 
is a question, e g whether it is a carnage or a cart ; i e , I sup- 
pose, unless some general connection of attributes is mten- 
tionally affirmed Now a general connection involves a ground, 
and so an inference Thus the classification in question would 


' Hegel's Log'c, Wallace's Translation, pp 258-9 
‘ Bradley, Principles of Logic, p 404 
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have the ment of suggesting that judgment begins with 
inference But the pomt of commencement taken is really 
arbitrary , though judgment and inference begin together, 
yet both begm before this point. 

I prefer then to take the proposition all through as the 
actual spoken or written enunciative sentence , uhile the 
judgment is the intellectual act which depends m various 
degrees upon words or other symbols, but is different from 
any mere combination of words or symbols whether heard, 
read, or remembered 

The essential differences between judgment and proposition 
may be arranged under two heads, which cannot however be 
wholly separated from each other I shall first speak of the 
so-caUed •parts of the judgment, the current conceptions of 
winch are derived from grammatical analysis of the proposi- 
tion , and then pass on to consider how far the idea of a 
transition in time, which is inseparable from the apprehension 
of a sentence, is applicable to the judgment as such 

a The division of the Judgment into Subject Copula and Thepa^t^ 
Predicate is obviously derived from the anal3’sis of the enuncia- * 
tive sentence The finite verb, which is a proposition in ment. 
miniature, contains all these elements w'lthin itself , and the 
history of their being distinguished witliin the sentence is the 
history partly of linguistic evolution and partly of gram- 
matical or quasi-logical analysis Even the separation of the 
substantive from or within the verb, is, I suppose, an early 
analytic development of language ; and it is the tendency of 
modem speech, no less than a supposed convenience of 
thought, that has finally transmuted Nominative and Verb into 
Subject Copula and Predicate The Copula in the modern 
sense was unknown to Aristotle, although the use of the predi- 
cative Veib ‘ to be ’ attracted his attention and drew from 
hun a somewhat inadequate explanation If we return, how- 
ever, to Aristotle’s mam position, and, in agreement with 
students of English grammar,^ regard the Judgment as made 
up of Subject and Predication (wopo and/jt/jia), we have got 
rid of one fiction m the separate Copula, but the distmction 

' Cp Mason's English Grammar, Jones's Analysis of English Sen- 
tences, and Wrightson’s Functional Elements of the Sentence 
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which we reUiii may btill be challenged It is plain that the 
judgment, however complex, is a single idea The relations 
within it arc not relations between ideas, but are themselves 
a part of the idea which is predicated In other words, the 
subject must be outside the judgment m order that the content 
of the judgment may be predicated of it If not, we fall back 
mto ‘ my idea of the earth goes round my idea of the sun ’, 
and this, as we have seen, is never the meaning of ‘ The earth 
goes round the sun What we want is ' The real world has 
in it as a fact what I mean by eaith going round sun 
This view stated thus extremely would not only annihilate 
the copula w itli separate content but also the w hole distinction 
of Subject and Predication, and it is an argument in its favour, 
that, m doing so, it would seem only to lay bare m all judg- 
ments the elementary type wluth forces itself on our observa- 
tion m the simplest perceptn e apnrehtnsion , at a stage, that 
IS to sav before the grammatical subject, which creates our 
present difficulty, appears explicitly in the proposition But 
we shall see in tracing the evolution of judgment, that it is 
impossible to dispense with the distinction of Subject and Pre- 
dication, and that the appearance of contrast betw een propo- 
sitions which have and which have not grammatical subjects, 
IS caused by the necessity of representing immatuie thought 
in developed language , so that the thought m which dis- 
tinctions are rudimentary must either be mutilated by the 
omission of an element, or transformed by explicit articulation 
It is impossible to represent a judgment by a single noun 
belonging to a modern language, though such a noun is often 
all that w e utter Such a judgment should really be represented 
either by a rudimentary sentence, that is, by some element of 
language not yet reduced to the position of a part of speech, 
or by a miniature sentence, i p by a verb 
In other words, although the ultimate Subject extends 
beyond the content of the judgment, yet in every judgment 
there is a starting-point or point of contact with the ultimate 
subject ; and the starting-point or point of contact with 
reality is present in a rudimentary form in the simplest per- 
ceptive judgment, as it is exphcitly m the later and more 
elaborate types. 
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Then it would come to this Subject and Predicate in the 
actual judgment aie rcallj distinct, as a real identity from 
or in its differences The relation of their contents is itself 
ideal, and not a relation between ideas, but neiertheless 
the judgment demands this relation , for the judgment is my 
consciousness qua pidgin" and my consciousness in judgmg 
identifies the ideal or sj mbolised reference w hich constitutes 
the predication with its own construction of the Real 
world ^ 

The difficulty is that ^ ou cannot affirm without introducing 
a distinction or reference into the content of the affirmation ; 
and jet such distinction or refeience being part of what is 
affirmed, and not a relation between what is affirmed and 
something else, cannot it would seem be the essence of the 
affirmation What is the connection betw een the tw o thmgs , 
between the reference of ' is-building a-w all ’ to ‘Balbus’, 
and the affirmation that the <i hole idea ' Balbus-buildmg-a- 
w all ’ is true of reality ^ hat has the action of Balbus to do 
with my affinnation that Balbus acts ’ The latter seems wholly 
unconnected with the former and yet they are inseparable. 

And the answer is that the real world is pnmanly and 
emphatically my woild I take it to be real in virtue of its 
contact with me Therefore though the ideal relation within 
a judgment is not a psjchital fact m my mind but a fact 
affirmed objectively of the real world jet, the real world for 
me being the world that hangs from my present perception, 
I identify m\ assertion about it with its assertion of itself In 
every judgment the ultimate subject Reality is represented by 
a selective perception, or idea, which designates a something 
accepted as real This something taken as standing for 
reality, is the actual subject of the judgment, and is qualified 
by the ideal content which forms the predication No judg- 
ment can be found in which Subject and Predicate are not 
apparent Reality is one, but its presentation varies , and 
it IS impossible to judge without explaining where and how 
Reality accepts the qualification which we attach to it The 
presentation of Reality qualified by an ideal content, is one 
aspect of Subject and Predication ; and my individual per- 
’ Cp Intiod 2 . 1 
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cipient consciousness determining itself by a symbolic idea, is 
the other That the latter is identified with the former follows 
from the fact that in entering upon the world of thought my 
consciousness enters upon the experience of logical necessity — 
the nisus tow ards complete expression 

Thus I am of opinion that Subject and Predication are essen- 
tial elements in the Judgment But whereas in the judgment 
they are differences within an identity, in the proposition they 
are isolated parts of an extended whole , and the copula, 
which in Judgment is merely the reference that marks predica- 
tion, and has no separate content, becomes m the proposition 
an isolated part of speech When therefore the analysis of the 
proposition controls the interpretation of the judgment, each 
of these parts of the sentence is treated as a separable content, 
and perhaps as a separate psj ducal existence , and we are 
told of two ideas or two ideal contents, and a variable copula, 
itself also an ideal content, which indicates the varying 
relations ^ between them In this sense Subject and Copula 
and Predicate are mere fictions The judgment is not a relation 
between ideas, nor a transition from one idea to another, nor 
does it contain a third idea which indicates a particular kind 
of connection between tw'o other ideal contents. 

The real nature of the copula we have seen already It is 
the mere sign of affirmation, and, though usually conveyed 
by a finite verb in languages which possess one, does not 
depend on tense Aristotle, who was inclined to include 
‘ indication of time ’ m the differentia of affirmation, w'as 
nevertheless aware that judgment could take place ‘ abso- 
lutely ’ (dirXfis) as well as with note of time (xard xpoi'o")' 
Moreover a verb can exist without definite tense, and predica- 
tion can exist apart from a distinctly formed verb 

The reason w'hy the verb, where there is a verb, is appro- 
priated to the act of predication, is not that the verb signifies 
time, change, or action, but that it is, as has constantly been 
repeated, a miniature sentence Not merely does the verb 
‘ agree ’ with its subject — the adjective also agrees with its 

’ Lotze, Logik, sect 52 It is \cry doubtful whether m this passage 
Lotze escapes the erroi which he imputes to olhcis, of ‘reducing 
a logical operation to a mere psj ducal occurrence ' 
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substantive — but by convention, or explicitly in the peison- 
ending, it includes within itself a reference to given reality, 
and can therefore stand alone as an enunciation which no 
other part of speech can do'' In other words the verb is 
pnma facte a content referred to a real individual subject, and 
though the subject may be by the help of additional phrases 
defined, set down as imagmarv, or even denied, the verb has 
always in itself the force of this demonstrative reference An 
adjective implies a reference to something else, but the some- 
thing may be a mere idea , it is only the v'erb that professes 
to select an element directly related to the speaker’s appre- 
hension, and to attach a significant content to that element 

It IS in the demonstrative force of the verb that we must 
look for its fundamental predicative force I suppose that the 
collocations which in Greek and more or less m many lan- 
guages, have power to turn the epithet into a predicate, owe 
their significance to a quasi-demonstrative emphasis. In 
' the white horse ’ (o XtvKhs iiriroy) there is nothing that can be 
taken as a reference to a special point in reality , no indica- 
tion of a leal existence, either in the ideal content or out of it, 
which we propose to qualify by its meaning In ‘ the horse 
(is) white ’ (o 'Tiros Aeuicos) there is an indication of a line 
between a an individual that may be real and |9 a content 
that may be attached to him or it, and therefore the mstmct 
of reason which sees a judgment wherever a judgment is 
possible, takes the individual named as if it were an appeal 
to perception, i e a demonstrative reference to reality, and the 
content as a quality ascribed to the real subject so obtamed 
In the universal judgment this demonstrative reference 
becomes merely formal , bat it continues in all language to 
supply the symbol of judgment 

/3 It has been proposed to distinguish Subject and Predi- Judg 
cate simply as earlier and later m time, and the above instances ™fation 
of demonstrative reference appear to support this notion. But to Tune 
rather than admit it to be correct I should surrender the 
distinction altogether and adopt the view that there is no 
subject m the j udgment as such. For it is absolutely impossible 
that priority m time should subsist betw een the parts of a com- 
‘ Slc, however p 99 below 
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pleted judgment. But if not, the priority of the subject would 
exist merely in memory , and an act of thought cannot be 
characterised by a mere recollection of the process that 
generated it 

In what sense is it true that the Judgment is in time, and in 
what sense not ’ It may be convenient to distinguish between 
arriving at the judgment, and subsequently modifying the 
judgment, although the two processes are, as we shall see, 
really continuous 

In what follows I do not identify the aspect of Judgment 
as in time with the series of images qua psychical occurrences 
that pass through the mind while we judge It is probable 
that the view which defines Judgment as a change is influenced 
by the particularity of ideas qua events of consciousness as 
well as by the constant transition from judgment to judgment 
But the former element ought to have been elimmated by 
what has been said above 

I In arriving at a Judgment, as when we hear a sentence 
and ‘ wait for the verb ’, or scrutinise an approaching person 
until his name comes into the mind, we undoubtedly appear 
to begin with a ready-made Subject, to which a Predicate is 
added by a subsequent transition. But closer attention will 
show us that this is not the case We have always some 
anticipation of the meaning of a sentence, and this anticipation 
takes the shape of a provisional judgment or judgment in 
outlme, very probably disjunctive in type, the shape of which 
becomes more definite as we follow the sentence, until the 
final clause determines its ultimate content In the first place, 
consciousness, when any ideal content whatever is presented 
to it, absolutely refuses to abstain from judging , and m the 
second place, what comes first could not have (as it undoubt- 
edly has) the significance of a subject, unless with reference 
to something already referred to it in the way of predication 

The case of perception leads to the same conclusion You 
can come to no judgment by help of perception unless you 
interrogate perception , and you cannot interrogate percep- 
tion unless you have in the mind some general idea as a basis 
for further specification 

Thus, m reaching a particular apprehension or perception. 
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there is a transition that occupies time But the transition 
IS not from Subject to Predicate which we will call S and P 
respectively, but from s-^y (where y indicates superfluous 
detail, which is omitted when the perception becomes clear) 
through 2!-n, to S-P To speak of a transition fiom S to P 
IS wholly false We nev er have an S first and then tack a P on 
to it , we have always an inchoate judgment or a choice of 
judgments The process is not like adding one piece in 
a mosaic to another it is more like enlarging a hole, which 
has centre and circumference from the beginning 

2 What has been said of the transition by which we arrive flie 
at a judgment cannot but applv to the judgment when arrived j°dg***^ 
at It IS clear indeed that we are thus led to regard the com- “ent 
pletion of the judgment as an arbitrary distinction, dependent 
solely upon our momentary interest The completed judgment, 
like the process by which it is obtained, obviously possesses 
duration It is absurd to suppose that a judgment cannot be 
dwelt upon, and only exists as a momentary transition from 
S to P Such a conception arises from the confusion of two 
points of view, either of which may be taken as a presup- 
position, and reconciled with the other by a mistaken com- 
promise It may be assumed that the judgment as such, is 
not in time, and then this assumption has to be reconciled with 
the obvious fact that judgment as an intellectual process is 
a transition that occupies duration , or it may be taken as 
certain that the judgment is a transition m time, and then we 
have to face the experience that its essential parts do not fall 
outside each other in succession To treat it as an instan- 
taneous transition is a ridiculous attempt to combine the 
character of occupying duration with that of not being in 
succession It recognises both principles, and satisfies neither. 

As we have seen m the process of arriving at the judgment, 
the act of judging as an occurrence in consciousness presents 
itself m the aspect of an interval of consciousness extended in 
time, and therefore includmg successive differences withm it. 

But it does not include succession because the nature of the 
judgment is to be successive, but because the flux of sensa- 
tions and ideas is always pressing new material upon conscious- 
ness, and a perception, once attamed, satisfies no interest by 

13J7 j 
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being fuiLher dwelt upon unless it gains m content from 
moment to moment Thus tiie duiation of the judgment as 
a transition in time is, so to speak, its external aspect, the 
aspect which, as a whole, it presents when compared with other 
occurrences in consciousness , and this duration is theoretically 
capable of any degree of extension On the other hand, as 
between Subject and Predication, that is to say, within the 
judgment, there is no transition at all S and P are modified 
pan passu, and so, as a relation between them, the judgment is 
not m time This relation is a continued identity S-P which 
includes within it the differences s-^, 2-11, and so on The 
transition is not from S to P, but from s-/) to 2-n within the 
general signification S-P. The idea of mere momentary 
existence has therefore thus much truth, that if you cut across 
the interval of consciousness occupied by a single judgment at 
any pomt whatever, you wiU always find in the plane so laid 
bare both S and P in one or other of their forms They are m 
every minute part, but they are not confined to such a minute 
part Judgment breaks up mto judgments as rhomboidal spar 
mto rhomboids, but nevertheless it is one through its whole 
extension 

But if a judgment can be thus extended, what do we mean 
by a judgment, and how do we know when we enter upon 
a new one ? The question is m each case a material one, being 
in fact the question of continued identity, and it is impossible 
to give it a formal answer As a first approximation we might 
say that a smgle judgment is any extent of judging activity 
that can be summed up m a smgle proposition But as the 
proposition takes its value from the judgment, and not vice 
versa, this is no more than an appeal to the fact that we suc- 
ceed m distinguishmg smgle judgments The question is one 
of contmued identity, and therefore must be dealt with as 
concernmg organised wholes or systems A mere extension of 
a system, or a mere omission withm a system, does not bring us 
to a new and different system The clearest cases of transition 
from judgment to judgment are those m which language uses 
a mere conjunction When, on the other hand, we have 
propositions united by the inferential particle, it is a matter 
of degree how far they stand for separate judgments Ulti- 
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mately perhaps every inference may or should be represented 
as a single judgment, as being a mere extension of an existmg 
whole of thought, and not a transition to a different one Such 
an idea conflicts with the traditional differentia of mference, 
that it should lead to a new judgment , but this only means 
a bona fide extension of the previous whole, such that, if taken 
in abstraction from the process that generates it, it would appear 
a perfectly new judgment At least in elementary cases it is 
easy to see how inevitably mference shrinks up into smgle 
judgments, if we look at the actual life of thought 

Take such an every-day judgment of mixed perception and 
inference as ‘ He is commg downstairs and going mto the 
street It is the merest chance whether I break up the 
process thus, mto two judgments as united by a mere con- 
junction, or, knowing the man’s habits, say, when I hear him 
half-way downstairs, ‘ He is going out.’ In the latter case 
I summarise a more various set of observations and mferences 
in a single judgment , but the judgment is as truly smgle as 
each of the two which were before separated by a conjunction ; 
for each of them was also a summary of a set of perceptions, 
which might, had I chosen, have been subdivided mto distmct 
propositions expressmg separate judgments , eg. ‘He has 
opened his door, and is going towards the staircase, and is 
half-way down, and is in the passage.’ &c If I simply say 
‘ He IS going out ’ I am not a whit the less conscious that 
I judge all these different relations, but I then mclude them 
all m the smgle systematic content ' gomg out ' Cromwell 
Road runs east, and the Brorapton Road north-east,’ are two 
judgments ; but if the road happens to be thought of qua 
contmuous, one would say, ‘ Cromwell Road turns from east 
to north-east, where it becomes the Brompton Road.’ Again, 
‘ Knightsbridge and Kensmgton Gore run east ' may be 
generalised as ‘ The street from Kensmgton Church to Knights- 
bndge Barracks runs east ’. 

Thus a judgment is one m respect of the continued identity 
of its Subject and Predication, and this identity cannot be 
defeated by the inclusion of difference, but only by the failure 
to recognise continuity. It is obvious that the generalised 
forms m the above instances presuppose a work amounting to 

G2 
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colligation of facts, if not to elementary induction and analogy. 
If the included judgments were never separately made, the 
inferential work of colligation has not been explicitly done, 
but it would be found absolutely impossible to draw the line 
between cases where it has been done and those where it has 
not Every judgment would on scrutiny reveal differences 
which had more or less been absorbed into its formation It 
fallows inevitably that every systematic inference considered 
as a judgment is single and not multiple How ever this may be, 
it IS clear that extension in time is no bar to the unity of 
judgment 

II Judgment, as we have seen, is primarily the intellectual 
act whitli extends a given perception by attaching the content 
of an idea to the fact presented m the perception. The whole 
of consciousness, in as far as it is the consciousness of a single 
world that shares the reality of our waking self, may be 
regarded as a continuous judgment, which qualifies our present 
feelings and surroundings by the knowledge of what is more 
remote in space and m tune From the point of view of 
common logic, that is of individual knowledge, the mtellect 
sustains its world by continued effort, as Atlas held up the 
sky ’>■ Every judgment is an effort of this kind, affirming on 
the one hand that the same reality which we touch in the 
present is rightly described by such and such an idea, and on 
the other hand that such and such an idea is real with the 
same reality as that which we touch in the present The 
‘ idea ' of which I am speaking is, of course, not the particular 
existence or single occurrence of a psychical image ; it is the 
general signification for the sake of which we use the psychical 
image. 

The object of this Book is to analyse judgment mto its 
principal kinds, and, as a necessary consequence, to trace their 


“ This seems to me pnma facie a plain and obvious fact Every one’s 
world is relative to Ins capacity and energy of mmd at a given moment 
If yon ask ‘ What, then, becomes of the real world ’ ’ the answer is that 
that IS a metaphysical question, but by no means specially hard to 
answer from this point of view as compared with any other The real 
world lies, I suppose, or rather lives, in the efforts of all spiritual beings 
to sustain a unity of experience, taken in their completeness as success- 
ful Of course it does not live merely in judgment 
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affiliation We shall find that no linear arrangement will 
represent these affinities Judgment, as the effort of thought 
to define reality, must vary with the kinds of reality to be 
defined no less than with the degree of its success in defining 
them. An equation is to one kind of whole what a definition 
by genus and species is to another, or an appreciation of 
aesthetic value to a third , the function of judgment is present 
in each of these activities, and the difference betw'een them 
is the difference of the wholes which they respectively analyse 
They are divergent developments of tlie same relation, in each 
of which an aspect has become predominant that remains 
subordinate m the others 

But we shall have to deal with convergence no less than w ith 
divergence The unity of the judgment e.xcludes no com- 
plexity of synthesis, and in determining the species of a plant 
or the character of a man w e may be obliged to employ, among 
others, accurate determinations of number, time, and space. 
That IS to say, the treatment of a content by abstraction as 
a spatial or numerical whole may be re-absorbed in a more 
concrete treatment of it as an organic, aesthetic, or moral 
whole 

It might indeed be urged, from the point of view of meta- 
physics, that every kind of judgment must have its value 
and no more as a contribution to the whole of Reality, and 
that therefore the series of judgments, arranged according to 
the degrees of their significance for knowledge, must after 
all be linear. In other words, if a w'hole in number or 
a whole in space is not final m itself, but demands some- 
thing further to complete its significance, this might be 
enough to show that we ought not to represent it as the goal 
of an independent series, but rather as a stage or phase of con- 
struction, subordinate to the more concrete foiins of know- 
ledge I should not greatly object to such a \ lew and shall 
endeavour m some degree to meet its requirements by c.\- 
hibiting the more complete and concrete syntheses as involving 
the reunion of aspects which have been dc\ eloped in the 
abstract But though the forms of space and time are involved 

' Cp Plato s arrangempiit, in the Republic, of tli< iiiathomatiLal 
sciences in an order proceeding lioni abstract to coneiete 
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^ a fact 111 llic peiceplive construction of the world of indi- 
vidual things, yet the mathematical analysis of these forms is 
an effort of the same scientific spirit which recognises the 
principles of order in the world of things itself The two 
aspects of constructive science are co-ordinate and comple- 
mentary activities of reason, and it would be ridiculous to 
treat geometrical analysis as prior to the perception of charac- 
teristic size or proportion Intelligence is many-sided, in spite 
of its unity ; and its aspects, which are correlative to each 
other, lose their true interdependence by being drawn out 
into a linear series 

SCHEME ILUISIRATING AFFILIAIION OF JUUGMEMS 
AS DESCRIBED IN BOOK I. 

Rudimentari or Intermediate 
Series of Judgments 
(Judgments of Quahtj ) 

Impersonal Judgment , 

Demonstrative Judgment , 

[beginning with ‘ this ’, ' here ’, At ] 

(Judgments of Quantity,) 

Comparative Judgments, &c 
(Judgment of Proportion ) 

Measurement, &c 

CancteU or Categorical | Abstract or Hypothetical 

Senes I Series 

I I 

(Singular Judgments ) (Enumerative Judgments ) 

Individual Judgment, &c Plural or Particular Judg- 

(Universal Judgments ) ments 

Quasi-collective Judgment Collective Judgments 

Equation 

true Generic Judgment Abstract relations of Space 

I and Time 

Hypothetical Judgment 

Disjunctive Judgment Infinity in Space and Time 

Ssch^* ' ^ subjoin a scheme of the arrangement which I propose 
“ to follow in the remainder of the present Book It is simply 
intended to assist the reader in apprehending the views which 
I submit, and is not meant to be a bed of Procrustes for the 
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facts of logic I take it that variations of arrangement and 
nomenclature are as inevitable in logic as m botany, and are 
not undesirable m either science , for they force upon our 
minds the truth that species are but sections of evolution, and 
that their arrangement is merely subsidiary to a correct appre- 
hension of the process which we divide into such intervals 
li I will begin with a few words m explanation of the Explana 
scheme which I have adopted. ^chem°^ 

There is no need to apologise for describing some types of 
judgment by appellations which are not to be found m Mill, 
Whately, or Hamilton Recent attempts to restore to logic its 
hold on living concrete thought, a direction in which Mill was 
himself an able and adventurous pioneer, have made us 
familiar with a whole chaos of psychological, grammatical, and 
quasi-mathematical titles applied to phases of the judging 
activity. All that I have done has been to concentrate m 
a single review the best estimate that I could make of the 
t3qncal character and true affiliation of such phases, attempting 
to give each judgment its appropriate place in relation to all 
the pnnciples employed in the classification, and eschewing 
the too common habit of adducing various groups and appella- 
tions m two or three successive chapters, without any distinct 
reference of the one grouping to the other 
But besides adding to the traditional scheme of j’udgments, 
the arrangement suggested involves a dislocation of its parts, 
and the omission of one familiar antithesis. These innova- 
tions, though by no means original,^ may conveniently be 
indicated and justified in a few mtroductory remarks 
o. ‘ Categorical ’ and ' Hypothetical ’ are taken to designate Categon 
fundamental characters of knowledge, and not mere gram- ^yp 
matical appearance It follows that the natural series of theticai 
judgments commonly known as singular, particular, and 
universal, cannot wholly fall within the genus categorical, but 
at a certain point and in a certam degree assumes a hypo- 
thetical character More especially, the formal equivalence of 

* The treatment of the universal judgment as fundamentally different 
from the singular in categorical character was really initiated by Mill in 
so far as he analysed the content of affirmation into coexistence of 
attributes , and has been adopted and accentuated by Lotze, Sigwart, 
and Bradley 
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the singular to the universal judgment is replaced by a pro- 
found istinction of kind bet»\een the two The disjunctive 
judgment again has a place and value of its own, and is not 
a mere proposition or grammatical form 

/3. The true quantitative judgment— not the ‘ universal ’ 
judgment of ordinary thought, which derives only its name 
from quantity — reveals itself as a divergence from the central 
development of the judgment by reason of its extreme abstrac- 
tion, m which one element of the relation essential to judgment 
almost disappears 

y. The familiar terms ‘ analytic ’ and ' synthetic ’ are not 
made use of m the classification, because they belong to the 
theory in general and are not distinctive of any particular 
types 

I subjoin a short explanation on each of the abo\ e subjects 

a A categorical judgment asserts an actual fact absolutely. 
A hypothetical judgment asserts only the consequence that 
follows on a supposition The distinction between the two 
seems clear It is the difference between ‘There is a bad 
smell in the house ’ and ‘ If there is an escape of gas there will 
be a bad smeU But when we come to the ' Universal ’ 
J udgment the line of demarcation is at once blurred Hamilton 
gives ‘Rainy weather is wet weather’ as an instance of 
a categorical proposition, and ‘ If it rams, it will be wet ’ as 
an instance of a hypothetical In the former, according to 
him, ‘ rainy weather ’ is ‘ unconditionally thought to exist ’ 
But IS it ? Pnma facie the two propositions represent the same 
judgment, that is to say, their difference is grammatical only, 
and their meanings are identical It may be that the cate- 
gorical shape conveys a presupposition w Inch is absent from 
the hypothetical enunciation— the presupposition that rainy 
weather exists in rerum natura — and into the question thus 
raised we shall have to enter at length later on But it is 
clear at all events that the ‘ categorical ’ form conveys in this 
case a meaning which is in a large measure, if not entirely, 
hypothetical 

By referring to our account of judgment as such we shall 
see that the distinction before us ini’olves a fundamental 
difficulty Ei’cry judgment affiims an idea of reality, and 
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therefore asserts the reality of an idea Now an idea is neces- 
sarily abstract, because determinate , and therefore all judg- 
ment involves abstraction And abstraction is the essential 
element of hypothesis ; it consists in taking up into an idea 
some elements out of the content of experience, for the sake 
of consequences which attach to the elements so taken up 
Therefore it seems, as the real world for us is maintained and 
extended by Judgment only, that in all extension and even 
maintenance of the given reality there is involved an element 
of abstraction, which is the same as to say that in all categorical 
judging there is an element of hypothesis The relation of 
these characters to each other throughout the history of the 
judgment will be tlie mam principle of the evolution w’hich I 
shall attempt to describe But we must accept as the usage of 
thought, which we are to explain, that the assertion of actual 
fact coincides as a rule with the individual or singular judg- 
ment, and that the universal affinnativc of formal logic, on the 
other hand, may in ev ery case be taken as purely hypothetical 
The categorical character of a judgment in the above simple 
sense may be tested by the possibility of expressing its meaning 
by an impersonal proposition, however awkward may be the 
necessary grammatical transformation For ‘ Caesar was 
crossing the Rubicon ’ we may substitute ‘ There was Caesar 
crossing the Rubicon ’ , but for ‘ All men are mortal ’ it is 
impossible to frame such an equivalent, for the reference to 
given reality in the impersonal expression would be at once 
contradicted by the abstract ‘ all ', which = ' any ’ or ' if a- ', 
and so points, m the absence of any more effective assertion 
of the limited unity of the race, to an infinite series If it is 
possible to say ' These are all the men who, &c , &c ’, the 
‘ all ' cannot be the true generalising ‘ all ’, but must indicate 
a sum of known individuals It will be necessary however 
to point out hereafter that the distinction betw'een these two 
senses of ' all or m other words the limit of individuality, is 
not absolute, but is a matter of degree 
These instances suggest the principle to which we shall 
adhere, viz that every assertion is as absolutely categorical as 
the nature of its elements will permit , and that demonstrative 
or indii idual judgments are m the plainest sense categorical, 
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because the realities indicated by their subjects arc of a nature 
that can be given, in a way in which the realities indicated 
by more definite abstractions cannot In every case the real 
subject IS the reality mdicated , in every case this subject is 
alleged to exist , but the question is how and in what way it 
is capable of existing , in other words, what is the kind and 
degree of its mdividuahty For only what is individual can 
have actual existence as a whole An mfmite senes cannot 
have such existence,*'' and therefore cannot be taken to have it. 
The ' all ’ in this latter case remains a demand with which we 
cannot comply 

Divergent The content of a judgment is alw ays a significant idea, 

species, jg to ggy^ j 1 ccogHised ^ identity in differences The 

vaneties of judgment correspond to the forms W'hich identity 
m difference is capable of assuming 

An identity in relation to its differences may always be 
regarded as a whole in which they are parts An expanse of 
the same colour includes the changing lights and several pomts 
of space through which the one identical colour extends , the 
policy of a government includes the details into which its 
principles are developed , the moral character of a man is 
a whole in which his several acts of volition are the variously 
dependentparts Inthiswide sense, as a synthesis of differences, 
not as a sum of units, the relation of whole and parts is a funda- 
mental relation of all judgment It is only when the differences 
or parts assume the maximum of homogeneity, and conceal, so 
far as is possible, the mdividuality of them relations to the 
whole, that the parts become wmts, and the whole a total or 
a sum The relation of unit to sum total, that is, of quantita- 
tive part to quantitative whole, is thus obtained by abstraction. 
It IS not the complete natural relation of concrete identity and 
differences, but is a device of knowledge which by smking all 
other aspects of a given content is enabled to regard it as a sum 
of units, that is to say, as a whole of magnitude. 

* See p 163 below 

* ‘ Recognised ’ is necessary to restrict the description to significant 
ideas For a sequence of images in elementary reproduction, such as we 
ascribe to the animal mind, is an identity in difference, though we do 
not suppose it to be an objective relercnce, i e a recognised identity 
See Book II, chap i, sect 3, The Reproduction of Ideas 
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For this reason it seems right to consider the judgments 
of numbei, with the kindred judgments of magnitude in 
space and duration in time, as belonging to an outgrowth 
of thought which diverges from the complete evolution of 
judgment All these judgments begin as qualitative, but 
become quantitative by intentional abstraction, and end m 
the creation of ideal totalities (abstract number, abstract 
space, abstract time') which we are unable to think of as 
comjilete, and therefore are debarred from treating as actual 
Totalities Tins, I may point out, is a case of the connection 
between individuality and actual existence, which I spoke 
of under the last head 

y Every judgment is both analytic and synthetic. This Analytic 
would not by itself be a sufficient ground for refusing 
employ these terms as heads of classification, for it is more 
or less the case through the whole of Logic that terms must 
be employed to mark predominant aspects rather than ex- 
clusive characters Nor do I find a sufficient ground of 
objection in the psychological comment that the judgment 
which adds a fresh predicate to a subject to-day must become 
tautologous or analytic if repeated to-morrow, and that 
therefore it merely depends on mduidual knowledge and 
memory whether a given judgment is synthetic or analytic 
Any conception of dominant quality, function, or essence, 

IS enough to make this comment futile, and without such 
a conception it would seem that science is impossible It 
IS a superstition to suppose that the progress of theoretical 
explanation m terms of general law threatens the doctnne 
of essence, form, or function However clearly an individual 
thing may be explained as a section of evolution or a meetmg- 
pomt of forces, there will always be a definite continued 
identity conferred by characteristic form or function. No 
explanation can destroy the actual relations of whole and parts 
which form the essence of everythmg that is real. Knowledge 
has quite enough fixity to give meaning to the contrast of 
analytic and synthetic judgments wholly apart from the 
progress of individual minds 

The reason why I no longer care to lay emphasis on the 
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diititlusiij in question is not that it is purely ‘ subjective ’ — 
for this IS not the case — nor even that it is only a distinc- 
tion of degree — for that is the character of most distinctions 
in Logic , but simply that it is not a sufficiently specific 
antithesis to be of practical value in classification I suppose 
that if the terms were to be employed, we should call those 
judgments analytic which attain to an adequate explanation 
or appreciation of a complex whole The best instances 
might be the definition or the disjunction, the equation, and 
judgments passed upon moral and aesthetic value In all 
these cases we have the whole completely given in its parts, 
the identity m its differences, and therefore we are entitled 
to consider not so much the nature of the whole reconstructed, 
as the exhaustiveness of the reconstruction But, as the 
above instances show, adequacy or exhaustiveness exhibits 
itself m contents whose nature is wide apart, and therefore 
it has no convenient place as a general character m a classi- 
fication 

On the other hand, as terms belonging to the general 
theory of judgment, analytic and synthetic are of profound 
significance I said at the beginning of this section that 
every judgment is both analjdic and synthetic This asser- 
tion demands no explanation, if we remember our account of 
judgment as always involving identity in difference But 
I will attempt to illustrate its meaning more fully 

If I say ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’, I start with an 
individual Caesar, whose continued identity extended through 
a certain space of time and revealed itself m a variety of acts, 
and I exhibit his identity in one of the acts and moments — 
its differences — through which it persisted What I mean 
by the affirmation is that he, the Caesar ' who had before 
conquered Gaul, and who was afterwards murdered on the 
Ides of March, displayed his character and enacted part of 
his history by crossing the Rubicon This is a clear case of 
exhibiting an identity in difference But the process has 
inevitably two aspects On the one hand, I analyse the 
individual whole that is called Caesar by specifying one of 
the differences that may be considered as a part within it , 
‘ Contract Lotzc, Logik, sect 5S 
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on the otlier hand, I construct or make synthesis of the 
individual whole in question, by exhibiting it as a whole that 
pervades, and absorbs in itself, each or all of its differences 
It is only an individual whole that is obviously present in 
each as well as m all of its differences, as the individual Caesar 
in the act of crossing the Rubicon A totality whose unity 
IS incomplete, such as ‘ all men ’, is only implied in each of 
its differences, and is not given as a whole in anything short 
of all But this does not alter the fundamental nature of 
assertion Every judgment exhibits a whole jn its parts, 
and parts as contributory to a whole 

Much has lately been said of Kant’s celebrated instance, 
the equation 7 + 5 = 12 We have here a total, twelve, 
which can be compounded in an immense variety of ways, 
and w'e display this total as identical, whether expressed by 
its place m the series of numbers (which implies one and the 
simplest mode of its formation) or treated as the sum of two 
other totals, each of which is expressed in the same simple way 
It IS obvious that if analytic and synthetic were reciprocally 
exclusive characters, the question ‘ Is this equation an analytic 
or a synthetic judgment ^ ’ would be wholly unanswerable 
If 12 were not the same number as 7 + 5, the judgment 
would not be true , if 7 + 5 gamed nothing by being defined 
as 12, the judgment would cease to be a judgment at all 
7 + 5 IS one of the differences which constitute the nature 
of the total 12, and by constructing 12 in this way we ipso 
facto analyse it 

The relation of these two processes, or rather two aspects 
of the same process, is so fundamental in all knowledge, being 
in fact the relation which especially characterises knowledge 
as such, that I may be pardoned for continuing to insist on 
it by help of another set of considerations The notion of 
a plain difference between taking to pieces and putting 
together arises from actual operation on material things. 
This origin of the metaphor mvolved in ‘ analysis ’ and 
' synthesis ’ has reacted and still reacts injuriously on our 
conceptions of intellectual processes In mechanical opera- 
tions we cannot pull to pieces and put together the same 
thing by the same act, and which of the two we can do is 
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determined by the mateiial handed to ub If a thing is 
complete already, we cannot put it together any further , 
the only alternative then open to us, as between these two 
processes, is to pull it to pieces ; and so vice versa But this 
feature of material operation cannot be transferred to thought, 
and for this reason, that the essence of thought is to show 
the process in the result, and exhibit each as necessary to the 
other. Therefore, if we construct in thought, the materials 
out of which we construct have not lost their separateness 
when the fabric is finished , the fabric as it is still issues 
from them as they were , if not, we have dropped a link, 
and our construction is unwarranted The synthesis, one might 
say, IS based on the analysis , but this would ascribe a false 
pnonty, because the fragments supplied to us only become 
an analysis as the synthesis, which relates them to a whole, 
progresses Apart from the synthesis they are mere fragments, 
and therefore are not an analysis of anything The workman 
who puts together the parts of a watch has first the handful 
of wheels and springs, and then the completed watch , he 
cannot have both at once, and in as far as he has one he has 
not the other. Moreover, when he has made the watch the 
wheels and springs are together and are not separate, nor 
are they separable consistently with the existence of the watch 
Synthesis in this sphere is mcompatible with analysis, and 
vice versa But a man who wishes in thought or calculation 
to construct any mstrument out of parts has a very different 
task. Every element of the handful of parts must have its 
place and functions clearly retained in the intelligence which 
constructs the whole , for the whole, as a whole of intellectual 
synthesis, exists no longer than its parts are clearly appre- 
hended in their relations. ' Yes,’ it may be said, ' but the 
distinction must remain that even in thought you may either 
begm by considenng detached wheels, &c , and finding out 
how they must act in the watch, or by looking at a watch and 
detectmg, within its completed system, the separate parts 
and their relations. The former process is synthesis, the 
latter analysis ’ 

This IS true so far as judgment or inference is an activity 
m time, and includes within itself a transition in time In 
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so far as it has this character, the process of thought can 
simulate or share the characteristics of material operation 
But this does not affect the mternal nature of judgment, 
as I have pointed out in discussing its temporal character. 
The question is not whether you begin with the whole or with 
the parts, but merely what sort of whole and what sort of 
parts you begin with Given an escapement wheel, I may 
chance even to be ignorant that it belongs to a watch at all , 
but none the less I judge of it as a part in a whole, which 
whole I can at first only thmk of, perhaps, as ‘ some piece 
of mechanism that depends on a catch playing into a delicately 
toothed wheel ’. The further mtellectual construction of this 
mechanism and the ultimate definition of it as a watch, is, 
according to the views of the passage just referred to, not a 
transition from S to P, but a transition from the judgment 
s-j) to the judgment S-P We therefore find analysis no less 
than synthesis to be the internal essence of every mmutest 
section of the judgment or mference m question. In the 
same way, if a watch is put into my hand with mstructions 
to find out what makes it go as it does, I have primarily 
a thing in space as the given whole, and indefinite wheels, 
spnngs, &c (which as yet I cannot distinguish by position 
or characteristic shape) as given parts No doubt m space 
all the parts which I shall need to learn are given m position 
withm the whole, and so we tend to describe the problem 
as one of analysis, in contrast to the other (in which I had to 
find out or imagme the position of the parts in the whole) as 
synthesis and these titles serve well enough as superficial 
descnptions of certam cases to which judgment and mference 
are applied — not of any judgment or inference as such. But 
the whole is not, m the latter case any more than m the former, 
given as an intelligible machine, nor are the parts given within 
the whole of knowledge because they are within the whole of 
space. In other words, to see the escapement wheel lymg 
mside the watch does not ‘ give ' me this wheel as a part of 
a mechanical arrangement ; to know it as a part of such 
a whole I must understand it ; and m understandmg it, 1 e 
in my analysis, perform the synthesis of the watch as a definite 
mechamcal contrivance. 
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Therefore not only is every judgment both analytic and syn- 
thetic, but it IS analytic only as far as it is synthetic. It can 
only be called analjdic or synthetic far excellence if, by the same 
confusion that causes the judgment to be regarded as a transi- 
tion from S to P, we consider the joint analysis and synthesis 
of one whole as the analysis or synthesis of another , because 
in that case we seem to have a fixed and given whole, and to 
predicate of it nothing but parts, or vice versa In this con- 
fusion there is an element of truth Though s must become 
S when p becomes P, yet s has continued identity with S and 
p with P, and therefore the transition m time from s-p to 
S-P does all that could be done by the unreal transition 
from 5 to P Present me with a pattern s which is a tissue 
of intersecting curves p, and when I have analysed it into 
the thistle design P, the pattern s is transformed to my eye 
into a distinct and beautiful design S , but S is the same 
that was s, and in that sense we have connected s with P, 
and we may represent P as the analysis of s, only not for- 
getting that it is the synthesis of S which is the same as s, 
and that therefore in predicatmg P of s we tpso Jacto trans- 
form s into S And thus the complete understanding of a 
watch as a mechanical system, expressed m the joint analysis 
and synthesis S-P, may be accepted as happening to involve, 
par excellence, either the intellectual analysis of the watch 
as a given whole in space s, or the intellectual synthesis of 
the watch out of given separate parts in space Sj, Sj, Sj, &c. 
The given whole, or given parts, can be thus allowed to pass as 
merely whole, or merely parts, because they are not respec- 
tively whole and parts in the sense contemplated by the 
judgment S-P, and therefore it does not press home their 
relation to one another The watch seems to be from the 
first a ready-made whole, a round thing s m space, which 
can only be analysed, and not constructed, by the judgment 
S-P. But it ts further constructed, not as a round thing 
m space, but as a mechanical system, by means of that 
judgment. 



CHAPTER II 

Quality and Comparison 

I NOW turn to examine specific types of judgment , but 
m doing so, I must beg leave to remmd the reader of the 
principle which I have laid down as governing any enquiry 
into a contmuous development.^ What we wish to master 
IS the nature of a process, the scientific history of a function. 

To do this, we must of course study and arrange its detailed 
manifestations , mere generalities are valueless. But we 
need not be disheartened if our subdivisions and specific 
names are different here and there from those adopted by 
better authorities, nor even by the possibility (which can 
hardly be absent from a highly detailed treatment) that we 
may misinterpret some phase of evolution, or lay down some 
inconvenient demarcation. If the mam problem is thoroughly 
faced, and the analysis of some chief typical forms accurately 
conducted, the reader will be in a position to correct blunders 
and to supplyomissions by the hght of the knowledge so gained. 

If we can help him to sound principles and practice of 
morphology, he will make short work of particular varieties 
of type 

Judgment, we have seen, is, speaking generally, the in- 
tellectual function which defines reality by sigmficant ideas, 
and in so domg affirms the reality of those ideas I use the 
term ‘ define ’, because to define implies something given 
which IS to be defined , and it is an essential of the act of 
Judgment that it always refers to a Reality which goes 
beyond and is independent of ® the act itself 
I. We will now look at the judgment m its simplest form, uhe 
which I have ventured to call the Judgment of Quality, and 
which, with its immediate sequel, the Judgment of Com- Quality, 
parison, finds linguistic expression in the Interjectional or 
Impersonal Proposition 
‘ See Introduction, p 1 5 

‘ On a criticism wluch this expression has attracted, sec vol 11 , ch ix 
1337 H 
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i. By Quality I understand, not all attributes without 
distinction, but the unanalysed content of any idea, when 
treated, in its unanalysed simplicity, as a feature of reality. 
It may be that all qualities are capable of being analysed 
into relations , but for our present purpose the question is 
not whether a quality can be, but whether it is so analysed. 
Even the diagrams familiar to us in Euclid, which exist for 
the very purpose of being analysed, have each its peculiar 
look or effect, lopsided or symmetrical, solid or slender, 
circular or bristlmg with angles Qualities of shape, how- 
ever, are as a rule quickly analysed into relations of propor- 
tion, so that the commonly cited phenomena of colour and 
sound give better instances for our purpose, while percep- 
tions which are named, hke softness and sweetness, with 
some reference to pleasure and pam, are the best instances 
of all. It might indeed be suggested as a definition of quality 
that it is that aspect of any perception or idea m which it 
gives rise to pleasure or pain 

11. The Qualitative Judgment proper affirms a nearly 
simple content directly of present Reality An absolutely 
simple content is indeed an impossibility , every ‘ red ’ or 
‘ sweet ’ or ‘ pleasant ’ belongs to some context and includes 
some differences But, as I have attempted to explain in 
the last paragraph, a qualitative content is very nearly 
simple The context which makes its difference is the context 
for the sake of which we affirm it and is thus presupposed, 
and not itself affirmed as a further complication. If I exclaim 
‘ How hot I ’ I do so because the weather or the room is hot, 
or perhaps if I am fevensh, because I am hot for no obvious 
reason In all these, no doubt, the content ' hot ’ belongs 
to something ; it is not isolated from the varied surroundings 
of my position, but exists m and extends over some of them 
But I affirm it without specification, or rather as a first effort 
to make specification, of my position and surroundings m 
general, and neglect to analyse its relations, or only analyse 
by implying that it has some relation or other 

Thus much for the Predication As for tlie subject of 
a pure Qualitative Judgment, there is prma Jane no assign- 
able subject within the judgment. No ideas are employed 
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to limit the aspect of reality to which the predication refers 
The whole of what is perceived at the moment, or more 
probably some unspecified aspect of it or element within it, 
IS the subject, and it is of this that the content is affirmed 
By ‘ unspecified ’, I do not merely mean unspecified in words 
spoken aloud, but undefined by any such act of conscious- 
ness as employs symbolic ideas and tends to call up words. 
But if thus unspecified, how can the subject be mdicated, 
limited, or selected ? I answer, simply by the concentration 
upon it of perception or attention, the exclusive gaze which 
might be represented by pointing with the finger, and which, 
though it has limits, is definitely aware of none. In this 
sense, confinmg what is ‘ present to perception ’ within the 
limits of what more especially arrests attention and is taken 
as ' This ’ par excellence, we might say that the subj’ect of the 
Qualitative Judgment is always the whole of what is present 
to perception 

The best illustrations of this rudimentary Judgment are 
drawn from significant Interjections, or from significant 
phrases used as Interjections A distinction must be observed 
between the true Interjection the outcry which relieves the 
urgency of feeling, and the affirmation which refers the con- 
tent of feeling as a quality to the surroundings that evoke 
it The cry of an animal is often significant for us ; it tells 
us what the animal feels, and why , but we do not therefore 
reckon it as the e.xpression of a judgment What makes 
the j'udgment is the idea that exists in our minds and yet 
that only has truth as referred to Reality And therefore 
if w'e doubt whether we have a judgment before us, we 
should ask if it is anything that could mtelligibly be denied. 
It IS impossible to Aeny the animal’s mere expression of its 
feeling ; and although we may see a reason for its feelmg 
which we know to be an illusion (eg if a dog barks joyfully 
m expectation of being taken out, when he is not going to 
be), yet there is nothing which we can deny unless w'e can 
suppose that this illusion exists in the animal’s mind as an 
idea distinguished from and referred to reality, //we could 
believe this to be so, we should have to admit that the animal 
‘ Cp Lotze, Logik, sect 48 
H2 
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judges Bat short of this, there is nothing to deny. The 
dog sees me take hat and stick, he has a set of mental 
images connected with going out, and he expresses pleasure. 
I cannot deny that he has the images or that they give him 
pleasure It would be only if he could take these images as 
standing for something other than themselves, and so distinguish 
their meanmg, a future event in reality, from their existence, 
as present images m the mind, that anything could possibly 
arise which I could intelligibly deny. The ideas used m judg- 
ment must exist before they can be denied, and therefore 
their existence cannot be denied, but only the affirmation of 
their meaning ^ 

Coming to human interjections, we might thmk that 
' Alas ! ’ characterises the present as grievous ; and it is 
certainly sometimes answered, though hardly denied. But 
the answer, even if it takes the form of a denial, is usually 
rather prohibitive (imperative) than negative ; though if self- 
deception or hypocrisy are suspected, ‘ alas ' ’ may be inter- 
preted as ' I am sorry and in that sense denied The distinc- 
tion to be kept m mind is here one degree more subtle than 
in the last case, for the objective content of the judgment is 
the fact of a feeling m the inmd of the person who judges 
Thus we have, if ‘ alas ' ’ is a true interjection, the emotion 
of grief present in the mind of the person, which merely forces 
him to utterance by way of relief. But if it is to be taken 
as a judgment, then we have m any case the symbolic idea 
of sorrow, existing in psychical images, but having its meaning 
beyond them, and a reference of this meaning to the present 
perceived being of the person in question And above all this, 
if the judgment is true, there must be, as before, the actual 
felt emotion of sorrow, though if it is false, this element of the 
complication is absent It is possible that this peculiar 
complication, of the idea with the actual feelmg behind it, 

' These remarks are made purely for the sake of illustration I have 
not the least prejudice against admitting that animals can judge, if the 
admission can be warranted by fact, and does not involve truncating 
the theory of judgment Domestic animals certainly seem to use the 
imperative, i e to insist on the realisation of their ideas Cji Bradley, 
Prmciples of Logic, p 33 On an idea without forethought or image, 
see Bradley, .Appearance and Reality, p 607 
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is responsible for the curious duplication of personality which 
IS sometimes experienced in protracted pain or anxiety. The 
person whom we analyse and judge seems other than the person 
who all through the process has the feelings which are being 
analysed, or rather are forcing their disagreeable peculi- 
arities on our attention. ‘ If I were suffering so, how horrible 
it would be,’ we repeat to ourselves Just as the comple- 
mentary image comes between our eyes and the sun, so the 
idea of our feeling comes as the object of knowledge between 
us and the feelmg itself, which remains in the background 
and resists our successive efforts to include it in an adequate 
idea The sufferer remains to us distinct from the person 
wliose suffering we conceive and affirm 

However this may be, when we come to such quasi-inter- 
jectional expressions as ‘ Bad ! ’ ‘ How ugly • ’ ‘ Such pain ! ’ 
‘ Oh horrible • ’ we are unquestionably dealing with judg- 
ments 

The Impersonal Proposition is also a suggestive counter- 
part of the judgments in question, which have even been 
treated as Impersonal Judgments But the impersonal form 
of sentence has become m developed language so purely a 
grammatical fiction, that it no longer illustrates with special 
appropriateness any one type of assertion , although it 
exhibits a certain coincidence w'lth the range of the concrete 
existential or singular categorical judgment 

A few instances however occur to us at once — and philology 
might be able to furnish more — of impersonal sentences 
that really seem to have stood for judgments whose subjects 
were not especially designated by means of ideas, but were 
accepted as merely the given m perception. Such may be 
‘ Methought ’, ‘ Him list ’, ‘ Mir traumt's ^ ‘ Es tneb mich 
‘ Taedet ’, ‘ piget ’, &c , ‘ It rains ’, ‘ es macht heiss ’, l/ei. As, 

* In Greek, a conservative though flexible language, ‘ I dreamt,’ is 
never, so far as I know, impersonally rendered but on the other hand, 
m Homer the dream is personified The prmciple is the same in so far 
as my dream is not referred to me as my act Indeed the coincidence 
is curious with the view of those who have held that the subject of an 
impersonal proposition is the content of the vcib itself as in ‘ the rain 
It rainetli every day ’ It is much the same to say ‘ Es traiimte mir ' 
and to say ' ‘t dream came to me ’. 
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in the plastic Greek imagination, Athene may suggest a man’s 
thought, and the actual Dream stand over liun in sleep, so, 
it would seem, m the beaten track of language, the thought 
and the dream are simply referred to ‘ it ’ or to ‘ something ’ , 
to the present reality or to an mdefinite element within it. 
Though the formed verb presupposes a distinct reference of 
ideal contents to real subjects, yet the habitual use of ex- 
pressions m which this reference is blunted and neutralised, 
testifies to a survival, in certain preeminently obscure relations, 
of a rudimentary type of judgment This, 1 think, is the only 
connection that we can safety assume between the Judgment 
of Quality and the Impersonal Proposition 

The Qualitative Judgment is the germ and simplest case 
of the Perceptive Judgment Perception is a wide word, 
including, as frequently used, any so-called immediate 
apprehension ; even that, for mstance, by which we are 
supposed to see the necessarj- truth of one of Euclid’s axioms. 
But if we are to give the term a distinctive logical meaning, 
we should do well to restrict it to so-called immediate appre- 
hension when dealing with the portion of reality which is in 
contact with the individual through the senses Perception 
thus defined deals primarily with what is present, but extends 
it by ideas which go beyond the present When we recognise 
a man and call him by name, we are said to ' see who he is 
i. e. to perceive. In this case our perception is expressed 
by an idea that goes a long way beyond the present and bnngs 
in the man’s entire personality. 

The Qualitative Judgment does not differ from the judg- 
ment which recognises an mdividual, by being shut up within 
a minute interval of present space or time It is not minute- 
ness of extension or of duration that distinguishes the refer- 
ence of this simplest case of the perceptive judgment ; the 
qualitative affirmation may deal with what ts realty a con- 
siderable area of space or interval of time. The distmction 
is not one of magnitude, but of definiteness. There is alwa}'s 
a risk of construing the absence of quantitative determmate- 
ness into determinate minuteness of quantity This is just 
what we want to avoid The qualitative judgment knows 
nothing at all of duration or of extension, and can have no 
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specified individual for its subject. It is thus confined within 
the given presentation in so far as the universality, whether 
abstract or concrete, is absent that alone could extend it 
beyond. The Reality which is the subject is the given as given, 
not as a universal that reaches before and after , the content 
of the predication includes no negative element, summarises 
m itself no diverse manifestations, and thus neither refers to 
anything beyond the present, nor m any specific way to the 
present itself It is attached to the present, by the mere fact 
of its actual reference to presentation, not by anything within 
its explicit content The first specification, the first establish- 
ment of an identity that can be called by a name, is the work 
of this judgment, and is not presupposed by it. We must 
take it, I think, after the discussions of the Introduction, 
that the establishment of a name — a permanent identical 
symbol of a meaning — must on the lohole have coincided with 
the establishment of meanmgs as such, distinct from psychical 
occurrences, and capable of being referred to reality. I have 
attempted in the discussions m question to qualify the rash- 
ness of this unverifiable ^ historical allegation, by pointing 
out that the two co-ordinate jirocesses — the constitution of 
symbolic ideas and of linguistic symbols — must be regarded as 
processes of gradual and unconscious adaptation, widely differ- 
ing from the methodical extension of nomenclature according 
to modern ideas But the logical track is the same, whether the 
historical evolution is quick or slow, conscious or unconscious. 

Perception as above defined would include two species 
which have been called respectively the ' Analytic ’ and 
the ‘ Synthetic ' judgments of sense If these distinctions 
are to be seriously treated, and we are to speak of any judg- 
ments as merely analysing a presentation of sense, without 
going beyond what is given within it, then, I think, we must 
identify the Analytic Judgment of sense with the Judgment 

' Of course there can be verification by analogy , and it is hard to 
draw the line between this and actual verification The characteristic 
cries of animals and children have significance for us, and we cannot 
suppose that they do not react upon the intelligence of those who utter 
them It would be far easier to understand how animals should acquire 
language, if, like children, they did so in fact, than it is to understand 
how they stop short of it 
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of Quality It appears to me quite idle to treat a description 
of an ordinary scene, such as ‘ The blacksmith is at his forge 
mending the ploughshare as a case of a judgment confined 
within 'present perception Every element of the description 
is a concrete individual, includmg innumerable differences, 
involving elaborate categories, and extending indefinitely 
into past and future. If ever there was a constructive or 
sjmthetic judgment, this is one It would surely be more 
apjiropriate to treat these common perceptions, which we deal 
with lower doivn, as Synthetic judgments of sense, because 
they interpret what is given by ideal contents that go beyond 
it. And then we might reserve the title ' Analytic Judgments 
of sense ’ or ‘ Judgments of Quality ’ for the activities repre- 
sented by the Inter jectional and Impersonal propositions 
of which I have spoken, and the true Demonstrative proposi- 
tions of which I shall speak below 
The difficulty of identifying simple forms of judgment is 
intensified for modern reflection by the definite and diverse 
articulation of the elements of modern speech The lan- 
guages which embody the reflective thought of Europe, both 
ancient and modern, resist the expression of elementary 
perception in two ways. First, for a germinal thought we 
need a germinal word But the languages which mould 
our ideas hav^e no germinal words Every word, m the 
languages of European culture, is a particular ‘ part of speech 
That IS to say, it is adapted to fulfil some one function in a 
sentence, whether substantive, v'erb, pronoun, or conjunction, 
and, if used alone, has an air of mcompleteness which forces 
us to ‘ understand ’ supplementary words The existence 
of the Judgment of Quality is but slightly corroborated by the 
fact that a single word often conveys a judgment. Many 
such single words are conventional symbols for quite definite 
sentences But the judgment of which we have been speakmg 
corresponds to a whole sentence m the bud, with its differences 
unevolved How far philology could furnish authentic repre- 
sentations of the sentence in such a stage — words which 
are not ‘ parts of speech but entire though undifferentiated 
umts of speech — it is beyond the limits of the present w'ork to 
enquire Even the v^erb of ancient Greek or Latin, w'hich 
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required no suppleiiienldry pronoun to represent its subject, 
IS one degree more appropriate for the purpose than any 
element of modern speech. 

And the second difficulty is really a case of the first. Most 
judgments are expressed by help of a verb, and if we employ 
a substantive or adjective alone, it urges us to ‘ understand ’ 
a verb But a verb is in our languages above all things a 
tense , and for a rudimentary judgment like the judgment 
of Quality, a tense is exactly what we do not want, least of 
all the elaborate duration-tense of the present {Tpi\ei, amat, 
‘ he IS acting ’). We want to affirm neither duration nor yet 
point of time ; we simply want to qualify the given by a 
content, without specific limitation or extension. It is true 
that the logical present, the absolute present of the universal 
judgment, marks no limitation of time, and it depends on the 
nature of the content involved whether universality of time 
as an infinite series is asserted in such a case But whether 
it claims universality in time or by negation of time, such 
a judgment implies the conception of time as an abstract 
whole and is posterior to this conception, w hile the reference 
of which we are speaking is prior to the origin of the systematic 
idea of time 

These properties of developed language, — and prior to 
developed language it would scarcely be possible to have 
analytical reflection, — may be compensated, but cannot be 
cancelled. The fact that sometimes thought is behind language, 
and at other times struggles to pass it (it w'ould be hazardous 
to complete the antithesis by saymg that thought can really 
outstiip speech) is a fruitful source of misinterpretation. 
Children learning to speak, or savages learning a European 
tongue, are like the wizard’s apprentice uttering a spell ; 
they are incapable of grasping the significance or controlhng 
the effect of their words And all human beings perpetually 
oscillate between limits, different in every case, on the scale 
of intelligence , lor not only is the student’s or politician’s 
world of thought very different from that of an illiterate man, 
but every man varies in the level of his intelligence according 
to momentary conditions of interest and capacity. The same 
difficulties of interpretation which are found by a student in 
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the speech of a child or Anglicised savage, subsist in a less 
degree as between every man and every other, and as 
between every man and himself. 

Up to this point the constituent elements of the Judgment 
have been naked before us. There was the Subject, — the 
actual contact in which reality pressed upon our sense- 
perception. — and there was the significant idea by which 
we defined it It is this case that affoids the strongest support 
to the view which denies all meaning to the distinction of 
Subject and Predicate, as a distinction of elements within a 
judgment. The Reality to which we ascribe the predicate is 
undoubtedly self-existent , it is not merely in my mind or iii 
my act of judgment ; if it were, the judgment would only 
be a game with my ideas It is well to make this clear m the 
case before us, for in the later forms of the judgment it will 
be much disguised Still the reality which attracts my 
concentrated attention is also within my act of judgment ; 
it IS not even the whole reality present to my perception ; 
still less of course the whole self-existent Reality which I 
dimly presuppose The immediate subject of the judgment 
IS a mere aspect, too indefinite to be described by explicit 
ideas except in as far as the qualitative predication imposes 
a first specification ujion it Tins Reality is in my judgment , 
it IS the point at which the actual world impinges upon my 
consciousness as real, and it is only by judging with reference 
to this point that I can refer the ideal content before my mind 
to the whole of reality which I at once believe to exist, and am 
attempting to construct The Subject is both in and out 
of the Judgment, as Reahty is both in and out of my con- 
sciousness. 

111. We have now to consider a slightly more definite 
type of judgment, which we may still rank among the judg- 
ments of quality, although we can detect in it the beginning of 
a further growth 

When we say, ‘ Thts is hot,’ ‘ Now it is raining,’ ' Here it 
is dark,’ the demonstrative pronoun or particle designates 
the point in given Reality to which the affirmed content is 
to refer The point is designated, but seems, prma facie, 
not to be described. The demonstrative has a meaning, 
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no doubt, but its meaning seems to consist of a mere refer- 
ence to what IS presented before perception, and therefore 
does not seem to introduce any abstract limitation that 
qualifies the given subject. Compare, for instance, ‘ This 
IS hot ’ with ‘ This metal is hot The latter judgment may 
possibly be met with ' This is not metal at all ’, and by such 
a reply the judgment is cut m two, and the more significant 
half becomes a conditional assertion whose condition does 
not apply to the ‘ this ’ m question. But ‘ This ’ alone is on 
a different footing. You cannot say, ‘ There is no this at 
all ’ There is always a this, as there is alwa> s a that ; and 
the same applies to here, there, now, and then. 

One of these demonstratives indeed appears at once to 
take us over a boundary. ‘ Then ’ requires a past or future 
tense in the predication ; and in referring to the past or 
future we get beyond analysis of the present, which is the 
province of the analytic judgment of sense The problem 
IS one of real importance, but its point is not where we are 
most likely to look for it It is not that the Judgment of 
quality refers to a point of time, and that ‘ then ’ takes us 
outside this point , it is that the Judgment of quality is prior 
to the idea of duration, and that we have now introduced the 
idea of duration definitely into the subject The effect on 
tense, which happens to be the vehicle of jiredication, pio- 
duced by taking ' then ' as the subject, calls our attention 
to the fact that every present includes a past. The contrast 
of ' here ’ and ' there ', not happening to affect the verb, 
did not force on our notice the equally real universality 
of the present in space Every ‘ here ' is made up of ‘ there’s ’ 
as every ' now ’ is made up of ‘ then’s ’. And thus m designa- 
ting a given subject as ‘ now ’ or ‘ here ’, we have unawares 
included in the' subject a ’ then ’ and there ’, and by introducing 
umversals of space and time have set our faces to leave the 
region of the qualitative judgment The demonstratives 
stand for ideas, and it is therefore through tdeas that in the 
judgments now m question we refer to reality But the 
demonstratives have the peculiarity that their application 
cannot be denied, as can that of a determinate idea such as 
metal, and therefore, though they characterise the given 
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Reality as appearing in space or time, yet they can specify 
no nexus, introduce no condition, which may be absent m 
f^t, and through its absence may save the judgment from 
falsity by rendering it inapplicable If heat is not present 
in fhe ' this ’ to which it is ascribed, the judgment ‘ tins is hot ’ 
IS false without reserve , but if to ‘ this ' we add ' metal ’ 
then the absence m fact of the condition ' metal ’ makes 
the whole judgment ambiguous and inapplicable. Thus we 
have in the demonstrative judgment of quality, as m the 
simple or pure judgment of quality, a perfectly categorical 
judgment ; the Subject must, in its nature, exist, and the 
Predication must therefore be alleged to hold good of actual 
existence. It is noteworthy that of this perfectly categorical 
judgment we cannot say whether the existence of the Subject 
IS affirmed or presupposed. Where we are dealing with the 
given qua given, the difference between affirmation and pre- 
supposition has not emerged 

2 The contrast between ‘ now ’ and ' then ’ suggests to 
us the consideration of such judgments as are expressed by 
' Now it hurts less than then ', ‘ This is redder than that 
‘ Here it is hotter than there ’. The form of these judgments 
indicates as their appropriate title the Comparative judgment, 
or the Judgment of Companson. They arise naturally out 
of the Demonstrative judgment of quality, because, as we 
saw m the case of ‘now’ and ‘then’, it is impossible to prevent 
the present subject from revealing differences within itself. 
‘ This,' as more clearly defined, will display itself as a part, 
‘ not-that ’ within ‘this and that’, ‘now’ as a part ‘not-then ’ 
within ‘ now and then,’ ‘ here ’ as a part ‘ not-there ’ 
within ' here and there ’. The whole, when thus resolved, 
displays differences of quahty between its parts, or 
rather the given reality reveals itself as a whole for 
the first time when it breaks up into parts united by an 
identical but varying quahty Even if we forget that the 
‘ this ’ and ' that ’ ever entered into a smgle whole, yet 
the identical quality because of which we compare them 
contains in itself the essential of the comparative judgment, 
VIZ. the exfhett recognition of difference in identity. ‘ Redder,’ 
‘hotter,’ ‘less painful,’ are terms that go beyond mere 
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quality by introducing the conception ot more and less, that 
IS to say, the beginning of quantity. I give instances, bracket- 
ing the explanatory words which would be superfluous m 
presence of direct perception, and which belong to a higher 
level of judgment than that which we are discussing. ‘ This 
[paper] is green, and this [part of it] is lighter green than 
that ’ ‘ Now [all to-day] it ^ hurts less than it did [yester- 
day] , but []ust] now it hurts more than it did [a moment 
ago] ’ But in cases like these we are apt not to notice that 
we are predicating differences within a single identity, the 
green paper, or the whole of to-day, though we must be 
aware that we imply them m the comparison of quality. 

And therefore, havmg pointed out the underlying character 
of such a simple analysis as the above, I will pass at once to 
a case which is one degree more complex, but which dis- 
plays the essence of comparison beyond possibility of mistake. 

I refer to the case in which a given whole of perception 
designated by one demonstrative has parts distinguished 
within it by means of the others, and differences assigned 
to it conditionally upon these distinctions There is no 
difference of principle between defining ‘ this ’, withm ' this 
and that ’, and defining it withm ‘ here and there ’. The only 
advantage is that a demonstrative of another kind is more 
readily taken as a condition, while one of the same kind is 
apt to be understood as a jump to a wholly new subject. We 
will therefore merely change the parts, which might be new and 
substantive wholes, into condtHons ' This is redder now 
than it was then ’ ‘ This is hotter in this part than in that.’ 

‘ This [green paper] is lighter here [in this part of it] than there 
[m that] ’ These instances clearly show the primary datum 
revealmg itself as a whole with parts distinct yet bound 
together by a common quality 

1. Let us now examine the essential nature of the com- Quantita- 
parative judgment m one of the above instances It is not 
my mtention to enter upon the niceties of quantitative com- 
parison at the present stage 

‘ The ' it ' in thib instance is on the -verge of introducing an identical 
subject I did not, however, mean it to stand as a definite subject, but 
merely as the grammatical complement of the impersonal verbs 
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We v\ ill take the instance, ‘ This is redder now than it 
was then , ’ or in the simpler form, ‘ This is redder than it 
was ’ We will take the Predication first, and then consider 
its reaction upon the subject. 

That w'hich is redder is also red The red and redder 
are both red, and yet differ from each other, not, or not 
merelj', in other ways, as m time or place, but in respect of 
their redness It has been sufficientlj' msisted on that there 
cannot be difference without some identity, as for instance a 
red and green surface are identical m respect of reflecting 
light But these, though the same in as far as they reflect 
light, are not the same in the light w Inch they reflect There 
is a break betw’een the two colours, considered as colours,^ 
which nothing can bridge, and the immediate perception 
of their discontinuity supplies the terms which indicate the 
difference between them The surfaces which are both red, 
but one redder than the other, are separated by no such 
break If one changes into the other, it does not cease to 
display the same quality that it displayed before But 
a quality that changes, and yet remains the same quality, 
has passed into quantity, which might be defined as difference, 
not merely m identity as its meeting point, but consisting 
of identity as its material 

Thus the fundamental identity and difference of judgment 
are specified by the comparative judgment as whole and 
parts in the simplest form of that relation viz the form in 
which the whole differs from an\ part by an interval w'hich 
consists of other homogeneous parts Parts m this sense 
differ from units only by lack of precise comparison , but 
precise comparison is posterior to the conception of a whole, 
of which we are just considering the first establishment. 
We do not measure or count until we know of some totality 
that requires definition by these processes 

The reaction of companson upon a simple subject indi- 
cated by a demonstrative, that is, on a mere spot or point 

* It IS possible that, conuJered as amounts of light, red or green may 
share a continuous clement and so have quantitative relation If so, 
this IS another case in point For the difference is then in respect of the 
characteristic uhich forms the identity 
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upon which perception is concentrated, is an essential step 
towards the recognition of an individual totality The 
present of space or time is as we saw in its nature continuous. 
Therefore the spot or point on which perception is fixed, and 
which we indicate perhaps by ' this ’, will undoubtedly exhibit 
differences under analysis Such analysis is brought to bear 
by the ]udgment of Comparison The spot or point ^ in which 
a change of degree is observed forces itself on by that fact 
from being a mere spot on which the eye is fixed to the first 
stage of individuality as a synthesis of differences Change 
IS not necessary to this result, though negation in some form 
IS The observation of parts differing in degree within the 
spot which w'e have m view is as effective for the purpose as 
the detection of succession within the time which w'e call 
‘ now ’ The mere spot fixed by perception begins under such 
analysis to assume the character of a Thing , and by a parallel 
process, the distinctions of Time and Space begin to emerge as 
parts within homogeneous systems 
It is obvious that such a point m the e\ olution of thought 
would correspond to the first distinction of Noun, Finite Verb 
with Tense system, and the more elaborate spatial and tem- 
poral adverbs and prepositions But it would not be fair 
to test the correspondence strictly by negative instances, 
Language fits thought as a very loose glove , and if it were 
the case that w'e could find several languages in which our 
familiar parts of speech, more especially the tense S3rstem, 
do not exist, we should still no doubt find that the distinctions, 
whose origin we are examining, are represented in some other 
way than by linguistic signs, or are thought even if not 
represented It would be ridiculous to contend that the 
Chinese do not think of self-identical and independent things, 


‘ It IS hard to escape the dangerous pitlall of speaking as though 
there were no perception but sight, and therefore as if the germ of the 
judgment were always fixation of the look in space The focus of 
attention may operate through any sense, and is characterised at any 
moment by that identity \\hich the judgment makes explicit But the 
identity is referred in rudimentarj judgment not to a speeial content as 
subject but to wliat could oiilj be paraphrastil as ‘ lhat which engrosses 
my attention ', the present feeling which the judgment determines into 
thought 
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even if it is true that their language has no special class of 
nouns substantive Nevertheless, the contrast of develop- 
ment between different languages has or has had its meaning ; 
and it appears to me absolute!)' impossible that a people 
whose sole language was Hebrew could have had the accurate 
consciousness of time as a sj’stem which came easily to the 
Greeks and Romans of the classical age I believe, mdeed. 
that the ongm of the Aryan tense-system is not beyond the 
ken of philology, and that its probable history reveals an 
evolution much like that which has been here suggested — 
a transition from simple unspecified reference, to reference 
differentiated by a temporal system 
‘This,’ then, as the subject of a contmuous Quality m- 
cludmg differences tends to acquire an mdmdual name I 
have pomted out m the Introduction that the process of 
Nammg m a world distmctly organised by knowledge cannot 
be that which belongs to the unreflective epochs of thought 
A natural name must be a petnfied description The linguistic 
element which stands for the content of the Judgment of 
Quality is already a name And some such element, in the 
simplest case perhaps that element itself, w ill emerge in later 
forms as a description of the newly distmguished mdindual, 
which in the Judgment of Quality is only known as ‘ this 
‘ This red (leaf) is redder than it w as ’ And when the mdividual 
is once revealed as a whole with parts by this judgment of 
Comparison or s)'nthetic judgment of sense, the ascnption 
of other differences to it cannot but follow It seems ob\ious 
that an adjectival appellation, or at least an appellation 
of unspecified grammatical class, would come first, and the 
hardening into a substantive be a later process I mclme 
to think that the hardeiung of a description by usage, and 
the isolation of its elements by emplo)’ment m different 
judgments, must have been the real and natural process of 
nammg 

Compan- li. It is evident that judgments which assert distmctions 
of Space and Time, without proceedmg to measurement by 

and Time Units, must be ranked among comparative judgments, or, 
as these might otherwise be called, judgments of contmuous 
quality It is not the busmess of Logic to analyse the means 
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by which the consciousness of extension or succession is 
obtained Logic only deals with the nature ot such a con- 
sciousness, and not with its psychical genesis. But w'e cannot 
entertain a doubt that position in Time or Space can only 
be indicated to consciousness by qualitative marks that fall 
outside the content which is perceii ed as in Tune and Space. 
Our inability, in many or most cases, to detect these marks 
by immediate observ ation (I have never been able to analyse 
my seemmgly direct perception of the quarter from which 
a sound comes), cannot, I think, outw'eigh the possibihty 
of showing other means by which the eye can judge distance, 
the ear direction, and the memory recall a series m its serial 
order, and no other 

The only logical importance of this psj'chological analysis 
lies m its confirmation of the idea, suggested by the facts of 
language and the very nature of quantity, that Space and 
Time must imply qualitative discrimination as an element 
of quantitative comparison Nearer and further must be 
qualitatively distinct spatial perceptions, as red and redder 
are qualitatively distinct chromatic perceptions. Thus, the 
abstract totalities of Space and Time have their germ in 
comparisons effected by perception co-ordinate with the 
perception of contmuous quahty and of its differences 

But the demonstrative judgments have forced upon our 
notice a further and pecuhar distmction w ithm space and time 
as contmuous qualities, which is known m space as difference 
of direction, and m tune as difference of past and future. 
‘ Nearer ' and ‘ further ' are different spatial perceptions ; 
and it is possible that ‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ may be naturally 
equivalent to ‘ nearer ’ and ‘ further ’, as ‘ here ' and ‘ there ’ 
must be, or must soon have become ^ But besides ‘ this ’ 
and ‘ that ’ we have m space the distinction of ‘ that ' and 
' that ’, ‘ there ’ and ‘ there ’, just as in time besides ‘ now ’ 
and ‘ then ’ we have ‘ then ’ and ' then ’ — a distmction which 
may apply to points equally removed m past and future, and 
therefore cannot be reduced to quantity, 1 e degree of 
remoteness. ' That ' and ‘ that ’, ‘ there ‘ and ' there ', imply 

* Even if, prior to a spatial distinction recognised as such, there may 
have been a less defined distinction as betw een ‘ by me ' and ' not by me ' 

1337 I 
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no diltcrencc or remoteness, nor indeed do ' tins ’ and ‘ that ’ 
necessarily do so 

All these may ]ust as well mean on the right hand and 
on the left as nearer and further They must indeed he 
comparable m distance, but it need not be distance that 
furnishes the distinction between them With other qualities 
the case is different There cannot be two different reds 
that match , all reds that match, i e that are ‘ equal ’, are 
the same. And if there can be two or more different musical 
sounds that have the same pitch, this is because the distinction 
between them is one of kind, not of simple quality, because, 
that is, they are composite perceptions which are estimated 
with reference to one element within them taken as dominant 
or essential. 

Thus it seems that (i) Space and Time appear in the germ 
as mere qualities whose continuity is displayed in the judg- 
ment of comparison like that of any other qualities If 
apprehension of Space and Time really depends on ‘ local ’ 
and ‘ temporal signs ’, Me must suppose that the peculiar 
definite externality which characterises extension could only 
appear by degrees, and that perception must have been 
transformed from perception of contents ■plus local signs, 
to perception of contents arrayed in extension by means of 
local signs, that the logical character of spatial perception, 
its continuity and homogeneous differences, must have been 
present from the first in any system of apprehension which 
could develope mto our spatial world The judgment of 
continuous quality admits of this '*■ And (2) the distinctions 
which first present themselves within a given spatial or 
temporal perception are not simply and solely differences of 
quantity, though in time more so than in space, and in both 
capable of quantitative expression They are more analogous 

* See Professor Stout, Mind, 77 7, ‘ The essential fact is that colour 
presentations and touch presentations, both as actual sensations and as 
images retained or revived, are diffused in a continuous quantum within 
which it is possible to distinguish parts outside of each other, beside 
each other, and between each other ’ I am sure this is right Then the 
question is whether the local sign theory is consistent vi ith it All that 
concerns us in logic is to maintain that the quantitative differences ha\ e 
a qualitative basis, both of identity and of distinction 
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to dilferciiccb of kind Wo must tlicn-lorc take the S]>dtial 
and temporal demonstratives, apart from explicit quantitative 
comparison in space and time, as m themselves comparative 
contents involving continuous quality 

The divergence from the mam progression of tlie ]udg 
ment, by which space and time are erected into totalities 
having a special structure of their own and a peculiar mode 
of existence, must be taken as begmning with the resolution 
of a given ‘ now ’ and ‘ here ’ m the judgment of comparison. 

In this resolution we have the two grades, corresponding to 
distinctions of direction, or to the distinction of past and 
future, and to quantity respectively , first that m which ‘ this ’ 
and ‘ that ’ may be e g to left and right (not nearer and 
further), where the spatial comparison is implied rather than 
expressed, corresponding to the judgment, ' This is red, and 
that is green , ’ and, secondly, that m which a true spatial 
comparison is introduced into the content, as m ‘This is nearer 
than that which is analogous to ‘ This is redder than that 

111. Under the head of Comparison it is usual to treat of So-called 

like and different in kind, as co-ordinate with more and less. Q“a>‘ta 

tive Coni' 

But it IS to be observed that such a co-ordination is not panson 
accurate Mere qualities, as such, are disparate, incom- 
parable with each other The judgment of quahty pure 
and simple, as we have seen, excludes comparison This 
IS red, this is black, this is golden, this is sweet, this is sour. 

These are successive and isolated judgments of quality , and 
the semblance of comparison which they now bear is due 
exclusively to the advanced pomt of thought at which language 
places us to begin with 

Comparison of degree, as we have seen, includes difference 
or elementary negation within the limits of a single quality, 
but the differences themselves, m regard to the aspect which 
makes them distinct, remain disparate or incomparable. 

In other words, every part of a quantitative whole is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar quality as well as united with the 
rest by an identity of quality Every shade of red, besides 
being a degree of red in general, is also a particular hue and 
produces a distinct impression Every perception of warmth 
IS qualitatively peculiar, and often it is not without an effort 
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that \vc (.dll iccognibe the clididclcr in lebpecl uf which it 
can increabe or decrease Every inch in a yard measure, 
every cannon ball in a heap, in thus distinguished ; and if it 
were not so, the parts would hav'e no stability and the quanti- 
tative whole would cease to exist 
We therefore are driven to conclude that quantitative 
comparison is not pnma facie co-ordinate with qualitative, 
but rather stands m its place as the effect of comparison on 
quality, which so far as comparable becomes quantity, and 
so far as incomparable furnishes the distinction of parts 
essential to the quantitative whole It is with this latter 
aspect in which qualities are incomparable that qualitative 
comparison as such must be connected It is thus, pnma 
fade, comparison of the incomparable. Any two shades 
of red, regarded as shades of red, are respectively more and 
less But they must also be. as we have msisted, differed 
reds, and if regarded simply thus are pronounced incom- 
parable as a result of comparison. If we pass, as we can, 
by slow transitions, along the complete solar spectrum, 
comparing each colour with that which formed our starting- 
point, we shall arrive first at differences which may, and then 
at differences which must, be thus regarded The difference 
between red and green, for instance, is not to ordinary percep- 
tion a difference m the same quality , and if it can become 
measurable, can only become so by reference to an identical 
quality, such as brightness of illumination, which falls outside 
the peculiarities of red and green as such 
I beheve that it is futile to attempt the measurement of 
difference except m respect of a continuous quality And 
the mere affirmation of difference, without the attempt to 
measure, appears to me absolutely devoid of meaning. The 
mere judgment, ‘ These two colours, — ^these two sounds, — or, 
these two perceptions (a coloui and a sound), are different,’ 
is an imperfect and unreal judgment, which m this form, and 
apart from a meaningwhichlshall explain below, is as I believe 
to be found nowhere but m logical text-books. It may best 
be considered as an incomplete quantitative comparison, m 
which the parts are distinguished, but their place m a 
continuous whole has proved impossible to determine In 
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this sense, the ineie judgment of difference would mark the 
initial effort of quantitative comparison Such a relation is 
illustrated by the well-known fact that qualitative difference, 
e. g between two musical notes, is perceptible before its 
quantitative nature (their relative pitch) is ascertained 
Sttch a judgment of qualitative difference may be regarded 
as a first determination of quantity , for its point is merely 
to deny identity of quality, and in matters of simple quality 
to be identical is to be equal and vice versa In this sense 
the judgment of qualitative difference, such a judgment as we 
make when we see that two colours do not match, is an aspect 
of the initial stage of quantitative comparison 

But another judgment of sameness or difference, which it 
IS almost impossible to avoid confusing with the above, has 
its true place in classification and analogical inference, and, 
if explained as meie qualitative comparison, is an unreal 
fiction Such judgments are — ‘These two instruments are 
not in tune , ’ ‘ Gladstone and Chamberlain are very different 
men ; ’ ‘ That victory is uncommonly like a defeat , ’ ‘ The 
globe-flower is just like a hellebore, only it is yellow ’ Here 
we arc not speaking of an immediate qualitative identity and 
difference, but of essential and dominant qualities or rather 
attributes, in other words of differences valued by a pre- 
supposed standard or purpose The idea of a standard 
involves the idea of kind, and kind goes beyond quality 
Therefore, w'e come to a conclusion which I think frees us 
from much sham accuracy and pretended precision. The 
judgment of difference is never made apart from a standard 
of difference Tlie apparent exception, when such a judg- 
ment denies identity of quality, is simply the first step m 
quantitative compaiison, and it is by quantitative coni- 
jiarison that jirecision must in such cases be obtained. But 
tlie class of judgments from winch our later instances arc 
drawn do not refer to identity of quality, but identity of 
kind They presuppose classification, and affirm difference 
or likeness with reference to this classification All attempts 
therefore to introduce a quantitative estimate into these 
generic jTidginents of difference are founded on a confusion 
between judgments of quality and judgments of kind, on an 
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attempt, that is, to reduce the latter to the former. This 
does not deny that the latter may implj^ the former in 
addition. 

It is a futile introduction of psj-chology into logic to speak 
of measuring difference by the difficulty or duration of a 
psychical transition , the measure of the difference is what 
we mean by the difference, and what we mean by it depends 
on the series or classification within which w'e affirm it. Apart 
from such a standard the judgment of difference is nonsense ; 
it becomes like ‘ The soul is not square ' How idle to inform 
us that Gladstone and Chamberlain are different I How 
superfluous to affirm that one plant is like another ' Any 
assertion like these, if it is not referred to a ground of distinc- 
tion, in these cases to political and botanical classifications 
respectively, is as destitute of content as a bare negation. The 
instance of two instruments pronounced out of tune with 
each other may seem not to be in place under this head, and 
to be a judgment of true qualitative comparison I inserted 
it expressly to indicate the line of demarcation Different 
colours are such as do not match, i e are not discernible m 
simple quality But m comparing musical notes w’e have not 
to do with simple quality,^ but w'lth dominant quality,^ i c. 
kind ' A note ' is identified hv its pitch, and different notes 
are sounds differing ni pitch Therefore in pronouncing notes 
to be different we do not merelv deny that they are indis- 
cernible , we deny something further than this, we deny that 
they are indiscernible in their dominant quality, viz their 
pitch That the pitch is itself a quantitative attribute 
makes no difference ; for it is a quantitatn c attribute, which 
has become characteristic, and therefore stands logically 
m the same position as any other basis of classification 

In short, then, we must not confuse quality and kind. 
Kind IS dominant or characteristic quality and involves 
a senes of ideas which w'e have not yet discussed And 
whereas comparison in respect of simple quality is prior to 
and absorbs itself in quantitative comparison, comparison 
m respect of kind is subsequent to quantity and involves 

' 1 use (ludlity in ihe loeicdl sense in which it includes timbre (inusicsl 
quality) pitch, and loudness 
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other ideds An isolated judgment of difference tan have 
no meaning except as the first stage of quantitative com- 
parison, the negation of identity ( = this and tliat are unequal). 
The attempt to assign gradations to the mere judgment of 
difference rests on a confusion between quality and kind, each 
of which has m itself an adequate and objective principle 
of measurement independent of psychical transition, and m 
the case of kind, incapable of reduction to quantity. 



CHAPTER III 


Measurement— Quantity and Proportion 

Measure- I- MEASUREMENT is the equation of any whole, by com- 
^dividu** panson, to a numerical aggregate of determinate parts 
ality Tlie parts may be determinate through reference either 
outside or within the whole to be measured: but if the 
reference falls luthin it (as when we say a man’s whole height 
is so many times the length of his head) the whole must be 
complex and contain subordinate systems The reference 
may also take the shape of relations which are not purely 
quantitative (as a tone or semitone m music, apart from its 
phi-sicaJ cause, is simply a difference between two peculiar 
sounds) , but m that case we are passing out of the region 
of pure measurement. Some reference, however, tliere must 
be in measurement beyond that to the simple whole which 
IS to be measured It is no measurement of a line to divide 
it into 100 or looo equal parts We must know what else 
they are parts of, besides being parts of the line to lie 
measured The length of a line is measured when it is 
equated to feet and inches— to the length, that is, of some 
actual piece of metal agreed upon as a standard— the pitch 
of a note is measured when w'e have determined its place 
in the scale or the number of vibrations per second that enter 
into it , the specific gravity of a substance is measured 
when w'c have stated the ratio of its w'ciglit to that of an equal 
volume of distilled w'ater at a certain temperature Here 
cl verbal difficulty may be cleared away If the w'eight of the 
substance before us is twelve times that of water, our definition 
of measurement applies straightforwardly We equate tlie 
whole substance in respect of its w'eight to a numerical aggre- 
gate of twelve parts, each of whirh is determined by equation 
to a know n \ olume of w ater ^ But if the subsi.uice is p2 of the 

* PraclicMl} of LOuist vn- do not luMii up \olmncs of water in one 
scale till tliej nnldiKc a ‘'iibslance iii tlie other scale liic process 
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weight of water, wc seem not to be breaking up the whole 
which IS being measured into an aggregate of parts, but to 
be representing it as a part within another aggregate. This 
IS a mere matter of practical convenience The equation of 
a whole to a numerical aggregate is as much involved in the 
expression iV (a twelfth part), as in the expression ' twelve 
times’. In measuring, we bring two terms into precise 
equation, and the entire relation of whole and part is in- 
volved in each The numbers in which the same part enters 
into two 01 more wholes are m every case the organon of 
measurement 

1 Measurement is to begin w'lth Simple Measurement, Simplu 
resulting in pure Quantity 

Simple Measurement consists m judging of a perceived Quantit) 
object that it is a w'hole contaming a certain number fone or 
more) of a determinate unit. Measurement is thus a develop- 
ment of comparison, which is the first revelation ol the unit, 
or equal part — the result of successful equation — ^within 
continuous quality Simple qualitative identity, for instance, 
such as that of colours which match, may be set down to 
comparison or to measurement according as it is or is not 
ideally referred to a scale of degrees In pure qualitative 
identification we have sometimes no idea of possible degrees, 
and such identification must be regarded as the earliest germ 
at once of measurement and of comparison Thus ‘ The taste 
of this IS the same as the taste of that ’ is mere identification 
or companson if it only means that the tastes of the two 
things are indiscernible, but is measurement if we are consider- 
ing whether the one taste is sweeter than the other. We have 
seen that qualitative identification is only the germ of quanti- 
tative comparison, and that the two ere not co-ordinate ^ 

How IS the unit fixed ’ It is fixed, as we have seen, by 
equation or identification of it as the same throughout the 
various wholes or aggregates into which it enters as a part. 

employed is equivalent to weighing first the substance, and then the 
water winch it displaces, against known standard weights, and taking 
the two rcsiills as a ratio , i e by help of the balance we state the two 
Ihiiigs to be LOiiijiared in ttiins of an aggregate of already known and 
determinate parts , one thing will = la oz and the other i oz 

' p 1 16 1/ 
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This process of equation tends to repeat itself ad infinitum 
Pure quantity is an essentially relative attribute. Hence in 
Simple Measurement the paradox of knowledge takes an 
extreme form, for every measurement presupposes and pro- 
vokes others ad infinitum The tables of w'eights and measures 
of our arithmetic books are enough to illustrate this They 
are long lists of equation after equation, by means of which 
all objects that are measured or weighed are ultimately 
equated with some single portion of matter or relation in 
nature,^ arbitrarily selected as a basis of the division and 
multiplication that facilitate comparison. The substitution of 
a determinate physical motion supposed to be constant for 
a particular portion of matter makes no change of principle so 
long as it IS taken qua a term in a fixed ratio or mere ratio, and 
not qua a term in a generalised ratio or proportion. But in 
fact the two ideas are at bottom inseparable Everything 
fixed is qua fixed, potentially generalised The wave-length 
of what IS a particular red to a normal eye does not vary (so 
far as I know), but this is so to speak an accident , and if we 
take in non-normal eyes, all that is certain is that this wave- 
length preserves its place in the colour-senes above some w'ave- 
lengths and below others Its fixity for red judged by the 
healthy eye has however caused it to be suggested for an unit 
of length Weight — the relation of a portion of matter said to 
weigh I lb to all other portions of matter m respect of their 
grav'ity — becomes a generalised relation or jiroportion the 
moment we consider distance from the earth’s centre ‘ i lb. 
at earth’s surface albs at earth’s surface ilb five miles up’ 
2 lbs five miles up ’ When a thing is describcil generically by 
the number of its own parts this is more obvious, for the ratio 
IS then Ipso facto generalised by the mere recurrence of indi- 
vidual things But simple measurement of jitrceived objects 
gives simple ratios expressed m singular judgments with 

‘ Such a-, a fraction of the earth s circumfcreuCL But any such 
relation is likely to be sariously determined at different times, while it 
IS not convenient to alter the basis of a sj stem of measures I believe 
that practically all systems of measures depenil upon the actual material 
standard, whuh .is a mere piece of inctal, not capable of being tested by 
any general relation in nature, must be reckoned as a purely arbitrary 
standard 
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external releieiice As the judgment becomes general the 
ratio becomes first formally proportional, because the ratio 
IS generalised as against instances in which it occurs, and then 
really proportional, because this generalisation comes to apply 
to cases in which the corresponding terms are different magni- 
tudes The ratio between measures^ is formally proportional ; 
that between weights, explained as abo\e, is really pro- 
portional 

11 Thus measurement necessarily becomes complex, ideal, Complex 
or mediate , i e m short generalised In this aspect it first 
appears within the singular judgment, and then breaks loose measure- 
Iromit 

E\ cry relation established by measurement is a ratio, or tion 
reLitioii betw'een magnitudes , and as incommensurable magni- 
tudes are for logic a contradiction in terms, every ratio can be 
expressed in so far as it is a true ratio (in so far as its terms are 
magnitudes) by a relation between two numbers Number 
refers the relation to an abstract whole of quantity, and there- 
foic determines the identity of the relation by its place m a self- 
identical articulate system But the effect of such expression 
is to generalise, while the results of simple measurement can 
warrant no generalisation, and therefore arc not spoken of as 
a ratio, and often not reduced to their simjilest numerical 
exjiression Nothing would be gained by sa\ mg that a given 
jilant 5 ft high had a height which was to i ft as 5 i, nor 
by judging that this piece of lead is to this piece of gold m 
weight as ii to ig The ratios so affirmed would still be 
destitute of general significance, would be mere facts, alleged 
of a particular reality present m perception, and would there- 
fore gam nothing, but might lose their truth, by abstract 
exjiression 

But thought aluajs tends to coherence and necessity, and 
we cannot e\cn employ a determinate idea to assist us in 
pointing out an object of perception without creating the 
impression that the ideal content which we use will be charac- 


' By iiltimatr u'liiiciiKiit, till'' tooii )(«Wi inopoilioiial Suppose all 
iiuasHi.ililc' tiling'' to tspanil anil contract pri.''crMiig tlicir ratios, we 
LOulil lU'cLi know it Giccii .1 foot-rule, «o could still conslnict a yard- 
incasurc, liowevii the absolute length of tlic foot-rule might vary 
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teristically connected with the content of oiir predication. 
When this occurs in the judgment of measurement, ratio passes 
into proportion , that is to say, the ratio enunciated as true 
of the particular given subject becomes a universal rule 
applicable to aU variations compatible with the determinate 
idea which conditions the subject Such measurement is 
complex, because the unit on which it is based is no longer 
single and fixed, but variable m absolute magnitude, though 
determined by a condition. It is ideal, because no longer 
a mere fact of sense-perception, but enunciated as flowing from 
a content intellectually defined It is mediate, because the 
reference to reality which constitutes this as every judgment, 
is not direct, but has to pass through a condition before it can 
attach to reality. 

Therefore if we take one of the above simple measurements, 
and even without removing the demonstrative ‘ this ’, insert 
a determinate condition into tlie content, we shall find that the 
whole affirmation is greatly modified in its nature Let us 
judge that ‘ This piece of lead and this piece of gold, being of 
the same volume, are found to be in weight as ii iq ’ Then 
we at least suggest the erection of the ratio ii 19 into a law 
of proportion ‘ The weights of equal volumes of lead and 
of gold are as ii to 19 ’ 

So again, we may hai e simply counted the lea\ es on a jilaiil- 
stem, going round the stem m the same direction, till we find 
a leaf immediately over or under that from which we began. 
If we do not know that these ratios are characteristic, or if we 
suspect the plant to hai e been injured so as to make its ratio 
undiscoverable, we may simply judge, ‘ On this plant I find 
five leaves in going twice round the axis ’ ^^^lereas if we 
insert the name of the plant or tree, and use an abbreviated 
expression for the ratio of divergence, w e at least suggest the 
idea of a characteristic law of the leaf spiral ' This oak shows 
a divergence of | ’ (1 e the sixth leaf is directly over the first, 
and in counting from i to 6 you have gone twice round the 
stem) It IS obvious that here generalisation and characteristic 
attribution hai e begun Granting that w e have not yet any 
assertion about the genus oak, or even about the species in 
question, for the ' This ' hinders such an interpretation, yet 
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\vc unquestionably arc awakening to the expectation that the 
tree before us will present the ratio in question m all its different 
parts and from time to time, and to the problem whether and 
how far we may drop the ‘ This ’ which indicates particularity. 
When the ‘ This ’ is dropped the judgment ceases to be singular, 
unless it IS attached to a proper or in some way individual 
name Whether and how far, failing these refuges, it ceases to 
be categorical and becomes hypothetical, or how far indi- 
viduality continues or even revives after the loss of particu- 
larity, as a factor m the evolution of thought, is a question 
which will frequently occupy us in the sequel 

Characteristic ratio, or proportion, may refer to standards 
external to the whole which it qualifies, or to relations within 
that whole. In the former case the qualitative quantity 
remams subject to relativity and eked out by equations ad 
mfimtum, hardly less than m the case of simple measurement. 

In any table of specific gravities, for instance, we have 
a number of substances each severally characterised by the 
ratio of its density to that of distilled water at a temperature 
of about 39 1° Fahrenheit. Now in the first place, each of 
these several ratios may obviously be regarded as a proportion 
in so far as it applies without variation to any volume of the 
same substance, in the sense that the weight of any volume of 
any substance is to the weight of the same volume of 
water ^ in the ratio of the specific gravity of the substance. 
Proportion is defined as ' equality of ratios ’ , and equahty of 
ratios obviously is identity of the ratio, and exists between 
every ratio and all cases in which it applies 

But m the second place, although in these cases we have 
proportion, yet we have also relativity ad mfimtum. Select 
the specific gravity of some one body, and suppose that of all 
the rest except water itself to be erased from knowledge ; 
the significance of our one fragment of information would then 
be all but gone, were it not for the accessory idea, which we 
cannot now get nd of, that the rest could easily be recovered, 

^ I omit for the sake of brevity in this and parallel cases to repeat in 
every sentence the precise determinations by which the standard unit 
IS made a standard But it is all-important to remember that there 
are such determinations, and that they in turn need re-determination 
ad infinitum There is no ultimate unit 
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Apart fioni this accessory irlea, the supposition makes it iilaiii 
that the ratio between the density of silver .or flint glass and 
that of water is not sought out as valuable per se, but is valued 
as a means of equation w ith all measurable densities In such 
instances as these we have the first grade of characteristic 
quantity or proportion, still subject to an external relativitj' 
which extends into an infinite series 
Now though this relativity never disappears as an aspect of 
human knowledge, yet characteristic quantity can assume 
a more self-sufficing position than that which has just been 
described Instead of developing the ihts and that of the 
comparative judgment into separate units connected only 
by an abstract identity of quality, we may consider them as 
structural elements within a concrete whole As before, we 
shall find ourselves at first in the stage of simple measurement 
and pure quantity But the tendency to advance to proportion 
IS m cases of this type much more pronounced, because the 
parts of an individual whole are more likely to vary in con- 
nected w ays and therefore lend themselves to proportion, than 
the elements of wholes external to one another. Still we begin 
with pure quantity ‘ This plant has petals exceeding the 
calyx segments,’ or ‘ has radical leaves half the height of the 
stem ’, or ‘ has twenty-one carpels and forty-two stamens ’, or, 
as we said above, ‘ has a divergence of f between its stem- 
leaves ’ In the first instance such judgments as these are mere 
judgments of perception, or at the outside of direct historical 
fact, and the ratio which forms the content of predication is 
therefore not a proportion, because it has no extent of applica- 
tion. In proportion, the ratio is to the cases of the ratio as 
Intension to Extension 

But the moment thought has seized a significant “ idea, it is 
committed and must go wherever the idea carries it, in despite 
of the demonstrative ‘ this ' And the moment that any such 
internal ratio as those which I have suggested is taken to be 
characteristic, i e to be involved m the significant idea, it 
becomes a proportion, i e a law of structure which holds m 
spite of varieties of size, shape, and number, although, at least 

• I have here altered the term ' deiignative ' into ‘ significant ’, 
because of the contrast between designation and ideas Sec ii, pp 260 if 
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III natural objects, always subject to limits which as regards 
the proportion dsell are arbitrary and external 

Proportion is the simplest expression of individuality “ 
All intelligent recognition of indu idiial objects depends either 
on proportion 01 on some principle which involves proportion 
It IS in this that the truth lies of the w ell-know n Pythagorean 
doctrine that all things are embodiments of number All 
things have aspects and effects which find generalised expres- 
sion in number Shorten a snipe’s beak, take one from the 
divisions of the horse-chestnut leaf, or misplace the accent 
(a variation of loudness and duration) m an English word, 
and recognition falters or fails Even a human character or an 
artistic inspiration, though not in itself susceptible of numerical 
expression, leaies traces 111 all its acts and products of an 
mdividuality that takes shape in proportion or qualitative 
quantity An exhaustive statistical treatment of a man’s life 
in all its tangible aspects w ould give, by the graphical method, 
not indeed his character, but a set of proportions penetratingly 
significant of his character 

It may seem indeed that in common hurried thought 
recognition simply attaches to some pre-eminent quality, 
a bright colour, a marked outlme, a peculiar movement , and 
that such elements as these, without extension into propor- 
tional systems, furnish the practical meaning of words in 
ordinary life But in the first place, this is perhaps a super- 
ficial analysis of perception I very strongly doubt if the 
element of proportion, both external as m size compared with 
surroundmgs, and internal as m shape, symmetry, or harmony 
of sound or colour, is ever absent in a recogmtive perception 
of an individual thing. A really abstract quality would hardly 
mean anything : we should be able to place it nowhere in our 
world ; and if we even recognised its degree of intensity, that 
would at once constitute a quantitative element. It has 
indeed been observed that a familiar scent (one of the least 
articulate of qualities) has a notable power of stirring asso- 
ciated memories But this seems so noteworthy just because 
the scent does not recall any individual thing, but rather brings 

* That IS to say, when once we have abandoned or transcended the 
unanalysed ‘ this ', which has individuality in a different sense 
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back a gciicial state of feeling connected perhaps with entire 
scenes and incidents, but especially with emotions. 

And in the second place, it an abstract or mere quality were 
used designatively •* m judgment, it would not grasp or enter 
into the nature of a real individual ; it would simply be 
a falling back towards the demonstrative affirmation with its 
‘ This which may on occasion be eked out by any element 
that draws attention. 

But all ordinary recognition of individuals undoubtedly 
depends on the judgment of proportion. W'e cannot indeed 
tell the specific gravity of a metal by the mere sense of jires- 
sure or of resistance, but we know how a sovereign ought to 
feel when we lift it on the palm of the hand , and though we 
may call this effect on the hand a quality, it is plainly a quality 
pervadmg differences and so quantitative, and moreover taken 
as charactenstic and so proportional Consider once more the 
effect of altering an accent in English (I do not speak of 
languages m which accent depends on pitch) as exemplified in 
the change of ‘ conquer ’ into ‘ concur ’ by transferring the 
stress from the first to the second syllable, or the utter un- 
recognisability of such a term as ' sleepmg-car ’ when pro- 
nounced with a heavy stress on the second syllable,^ and a 
light stress on the first Here it is the internal proportion 
that IS modified, with the result of destroying the peculiar 
rhythm by which m a great degree the ear instantaneously 
recognises a word The more marked an individuality is the 
more it depends on mternal proportion. Every instrument 
fitted for a purpose has internal proportions dictated by its 
purpose , a knife is sharp at the edge and blunt at the back ; 
the thickness of the blade in its transverse section depends on 
the requirement of strength on the one hand and on that of 
dividing without displacement on the other, and these require- 
ments together dictate a certain set of proportions character- 
istic of a blade suited for some particular purpose. The length 
of the blade compared with its width depends on such another 

* See notes on pp 126-7 Ihe argument here amounts to saying 
that a quality cannot be used designatively 

* The author once heard the words thus mauled at Calais, and could 
not imagine what was being said, though no elements of the sound were 
omitted 
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set, and its temper on a third All of these bemg on the one 
hand relative to each othei and on the other hand relative to 
a purpose are internal proportions subject to limits prescribed 
by external proportions It is by acquaintance with the 
perceptible character impressed by such proportions as these 
that we readily pronounce on the use of objects made by the 
hand of man, and that we detect, somewhat less leadily, the 
actual purpose served by adaptations m the organic world 
Such attributes as are expressed in these proportions form, 
for perception, the content of individualities 

It follows from these considerations that the question of 
individuality m contents the mam attiibutes of which arise 
from external proportions is not an easy one. Such are nearly 
all inorganic substances, except where adapted to a purpose 
by man. External proportions -per se produce no effect of 
individual unity, and though it is true that all substances 
occur in particular fragments which have definite characteristic 
forms, yet the ratios which would express these forms are not 
absolutely typical or essential (though perhaps aU substances 
prefer some shapes to others, and have typical fractures, &c ), 
nor do the particular masses of substances or volumes of gases 
demand or receive individual neimes Professor Jevons has 
called attention to this curious fact, which goes deep into the 
nature of individuality Below the level of organic form, or 
form given by human interference, what do we mean bj 
a thing f Of course we may take a lump of metal or an ounce 
of water, a handful of sand or a jarful of chlorine, and speak of 
it as a thing , but we shall be puzzled to find any name that 
recognises its separate identity as ‘ lion ’ or ‘ spade ’ or ‘ house ’ 
recognise that of the contents that form then meaning Is 
gold a class-name, say a specific name, and are the actual 
pieces of gold individuals under it ? This does not seem to 
be right , a class-name is true, without further determination, 
of the individuals under it ‘ This is a lion,’ ‘ This is a spade,’ 
&c But you cannot say ' Tins is a gold ’ you can only say 
‘ this IS gold ’, where ‘ gold ’ almost = ‘ made of gold ’, 1 e. is 

* There seems no meaning in this word e'^cept in contrast with the 
inner proportions of an organism It must be understooil of a difference 
of degree between organic and inorganic structure. 

1337 K 
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adjectival, and has no plural, or if it has one, uses iL for different 
kinds, not for different pieces, of gold 

It is enough at present to call attention to this difficulty as 
illustrating the place of structure in individuality It should 
be noticed that a structure however complex which repeats 
itself homogeneously throughout all atoms of a certain 
substance tends to confer individuality, if at all, on the minute 
units in which the complex structure exists, but neither on 
the substance as such nor on its larger fragments , the sup- 
posed minute structure is not the structure of it or of them, 
but only a structure repeated mthin it or them A heap of 
com IS. qm heap, no more organic than a heap of sand But 
it may be for instance that, in virtue of a common structure, all 
the iron that anywhere exists is united by reciprocal reaction 
in a common magnetic world , if so, it is then up to a certain 
point single and individual The further consideration of this 
difficult subject belongs to the discussion of the Individual 
and Generic judgment 

Qualita- lii The relation of Quantity to Quality results at this point 
o7lndiv^ ^ further problem Assuming that a thing which has 
duals marked individuality has always a number of pervading 
qualities, each of which contains gradations and a distribution 
expressible by a ratio or proportion, what are we to say of the 
interconnection of these various systems of proportion with 
one another ’ Is it necessary that there should be a general 
proportion of proportions which, whether our actual appre- 
hension of it be rough or exact, must be taken as capable of 
expressing the vanous systems of attributes as gradations 
within one and the same totality Is there any sense in 
talking of the proportion not only of length to length and of 
colour to colour, but of length to colour , or of the proportion 
not only between rhythm and rhythm or pitch and pitch in 
a melody, but between rhythm and pitch as elements of the 
musical effect ’ 

The view which we took above of the effect of comparison 
upon quality forces this suggestion upon us If, in other 
words, a single qualitative effect pervades any and every 
totality which we apprehend, and if within such a quahty 
there are parts perceived as differences of it, then these 
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differences must in respect of that quality be regarded as 
gradations. It is not necessary to press this conception home 
at present It is possible that there may be individuals whose 
unity lies in an idea only and not also m a quality, and that 
an idea may hold together without crushing them into grada- 
tions, antitheses which a quality could only admit as quanti- 
tative But it IS worth while to bear in mind‘‘ that there may 
be a quality of ‘ effect or secondary quality, within which 
even form and colour or pitch and rhythm may take their 
place as degrees, ]ust as the repetition of analogous though 
different forms m a picture or design gives the impression of 
a pervading character viliich is more and less intense in 
different parts of the v\ ork Take for instance a picture about 
which there is a question whether Turner painted it, or a song 
which IS ascribed without certainty to Shakespeare In such 
cases we point to this and that characteristic as more or less 
Turneresque or Shakespearean , and the elements so desig- 
nated need not be in actual sensuous quality comparable with 
each other. It might even be suggested that the exhibition of 
such a pervading quality was a condition of ssthetic thouglh 
not necessarily of actual individuality , a suggestion which 
would raise the fundamental problem whether all actual 
individuality has, for those who have eyes to see, a thorough 
characteristic unity It would seem not improbable that trw. 
individuality is attained by actual individuals in very different 
degrees 

IV In ejgilaming the apprehension of individual things,^ 
which I have set down to the sense of proportion, it is usual to 
lay stress on the fact of change, including motion Change m 
time and place is no doubt a pnraary instrument in revealmg 
the fact of individual existence The moveable and modifiable 
Thing proclaims itself unmistakeably as distinct and perma- 
nent. Nevertheless, for logical purposes change is only a case 
of difference or negation , or if m fact the two are coextensive, 
yet change is not the essence of all difference. It may be that 

* I have here cancelled a sentence which implied that zero of a quality 
was a degree of that quality See Bradley, Mind, y4, 184 

■’ All the ' individuals ' here discussed are of course only prma facie 
individuals Sec 11, p 253 
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evRiy apprehension of difference requires lapse of time, but 
this is only because our activity is in succession, and does not 
mean that the differences themselves must be (though they 
may be) successive 

What the whole matter comes to is this Difference is the 
principle which when generalised is known as Negation , in as 
far as contents merely differ, they are merely not each other. 
Every continuous quality includes negative determmation, 
ie differences, elements which are not each other Among 
other contmuous qualities, duration and extension charac- 
terise a large part^ of the world of sense-perception, and 
duration characterises m one aspect everything that comes 
before the human intelligence It is not, therefore, surpnsmg, 
that not only the parts or elements of individuals, but the 
individuals themselves as parts or elements of our perceived 
world, should bear a negative relation to each other and to 
themselves in time, in space, or m tune and space together. 

Now if we contrast change and motion on the one hand with 
mere perceived difference on the other, as influences bearing 
upon the apprehension of individuality, the distmction between 
the two cases amounts simply to this, that m the latter we 
have a single set of differences, which can go but a short way, 
as a rule, to exhaust any identity, while in the former we have 
at once a summary of innumerable differences or negative 
relations. These differences, m virtue not of their mere spatial 
or temporal distmctness, but of their positive content, are 
read off in judgments which may ^ coalesce into one or may be 
distinguished into several determmations of the mdividual. 
These judgments may have a negative or positive form, but 
must always express a partly negative element of apprehension, 
viz. that ‘ what is not B is not A 

When we see a movmg animal against a variously coloured 
background, different elements of its outlme and colouring are 
successively thrown into relief by successive contrasts, and 
perception traces its form witli increasing completeness by 

’ I cannot think that sonorous bodies appear to be clothed with 
sound as luminous bodies are with colour To me sound is an unex- 
tended perception, though referred to a cause in space 

’ See the general theory of judgment in time, chap i, above 
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the negations which these contrasts furnish, 1 e by the cor- 
rection which IS effected when a line or colour, which the 
moment before ran into the background, is sharply defined by 
a change of contrast The perceptive judgment resulting 
from this change will take the shape ‘ That (the dubious border 
of colour) was not B (a particular part of the animal’s outlme) 
and therefore is not A (does not belong to tlie animal) ’ More 
elaborate interpretations than tnis may of course attach them- 
selves to the motion of a separate material thing ; thus, for 
instance, that which moves all together must in all probability 
have mechanical cohesion, for it is unlikely that m presence of 
varying friction at its different points the parts of a moving 
appearance should keep together apart from such a condition. 
But cohesion is for our present purpose merely a definite con- 
tent assigned to unity, and the negative relation of the moving 
thing to what does not partake of its cohesion is established 
by just the same logical process as its relation to that which 
does not partake of its distinctive shape or colour Change in 
time without motion has the same effect , nothing is more 
readily detached from its background and apprehended as 
individual than an object whose transformations take place 
before our eyes in surroundings which do not share them. The 
judgment or judgments ^ ‘ What is not c^^, a^, &c is not A ' 

seems to form itself in such a case almost without an effort of 
mind. We shall be told indeed that ‘ What is not a,, a^, &c. is 
not A ' is a mere inference from ‘ A is a,, a^, &c ’ This objection 
would raise questions which cannot be dealt with till we treat 
of negative and of inductive inference Here we need only 
insist that however we may elect to describe the process of 
the negative instance, it is easily seen to be the most effective 
instrument of definition When we inject a system of vessels 
with coloured fluid, m order to observe them under the micro- 
scope, it IS not the particular colour, red or blue, that we 
look for, but the contrast between the artificial colour and 
the dull grey or yellow of the background Even granting 
that we start from ‘ The vessels which are to be traced (A) are 
the red Imes (a^, a^, &c ),’ still this judgment cannot have 
scientific precision apart from the determination of the 
' See the account of judgment as an act m time, p 79 G. 
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detailed not a^, not a^, &c , and when the not-a’s assume 
a positive character, the negation ceases to be an inference 
from tlie affirmation A is a And change is an infinite succession 
of such contrasts, that gives every element of the complex 
individual before perception its chance of being sharply 
defined, and by successive negations defines each of them both 
against its own permanent elements and against the back- 
ground Instead of the simple change of colour by injection, 
let us think of the effect produced by rotating the polariser or 
analyser while observing an object that modifies polarised 
light The successive but gradual changes of colour, illumina- 
tion, and background which are thus obtained bring out the 
details of a structure as clearly as if we could handle it and 
move it freely in space Change and motion merely do for 
a single individual identity what a companson of instances 
does for an abstract identity That is to say, they show 
through what contrasts the individual can pass, to what 
negations it can be subjected whether within its content, or 
between its content and the background from which it is 
distinguished, without losmg characteristic identity Change 
and motion have their logical value simply as embodiments of 
difference 

Abstrac- V. In the Judgment of Measurement we find ourselves face 

Necessity element of abstraction and necessity, the 

medium in which exact science moves, and the occasion of the 
most fundamental crux for logic as for ethics We are no 
longer, as in the Judgment of Quality, simply ascnbing the 
meaning of an idea to an unspecified reality given in perception 
We are indeed, as always in judgment, defining the reality 
which perception presents to us , but we find that m trying 
to define any special feature or element within it, we are under 
constraint, not merely as alw ays from the pressure of percep- 
tion, but from the inabihty to select and connect at pleasure 
within the presented content Judgment — so far as it escapes 
from the distractions of mere association — proceeds in grooves 
or along threads which are always leading it across and out of 
the picture It cannot, in the present stage at all events, 
simply characterise a given identity by differences related to 
It and to nothing else Such differences, as we have seen, would 
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have no stability, and could characterise nothing, although 
the more highly organised and individual the identity the 
more capable it is of prescribing a necessity to subordinate 
wholes which appear as differences within it The course of 
judgment witliin the present whole of perception is determined 
by connections which refer beyond that accidental whole, to 
other more comprehensive totalities, and ultimately, in every 
case, to the system of the known world The connections 
thus prescnbed between part and part within some systematic 
whole are necessary connections, and judgment, in so far as it 
is controlled by them, is abstract or hypothetical judgment 

But the appearance of this element in the judgment of per- 
ception makes it simply self-contradictory The specification 
of a subject by means of an idea, which is only meant to point 
out a feature m present reality, brings the judgment mto a 
groove of necessity, and all but makes its affirmation con- 
ditional A speaker vi ho has affirmed that ‘ This execrable 
ruffian should be hung ’ will probably, if convinced that the 
man is not a ruffian at all, consider that the non-existence of 
the condition precludes the application of the judgment , 

1 e in spite of the ‘ this ’, he will maintain that his judgment 
was essentially conditional We shall not find it easy to decide 
whether the idea in question was really a condition or a piedi- 
cated content In the latter case the judgment is falsified by 
the non-existence of the fact indicated in the subject, in the 
former it is not There can be little doubt that we must follow 
the analogy of ‘ this ’, ‘ here ’ and ‘ now ’, by treating ideas, 
which characterise the subject, as presupposed rather than 
affirmed , but seeing that in this case the idea which forms 
the presupposition is such as may or may not be realised, and 
yet IS welded together with a presupposition — the ' this ’ — 
which cannot but be realised, there is an inevitable ambiguity 
in the judgment, — the ambiguity between absolute and con- 
ditional assertion 

vi. In logic as in ethics. Individuality or Absoluteness is at 
first sight opposed to Necessity or Relativity That which is ditional 
individual or absolute claims to be self-sufficing , that is to 
say, to be an Identity which determines and is determined by 
‘ See note on p 126 
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its own diffprenrpSj but is not dpppndent on anything outside 
itself. Every content partakes of this character in so far, but 
m so far only, as it has a unity or an interest for its own sake 
or in itself A material ‘ thing an organism, a work of fine 
art, possesses such unity m a degree that forces its individuality 
upon perception and ensures it universal recognition in 
language. But every content without exception that is 
exhibited m judgment has such unity or mterest m some 
aspect or to some degree. Even the abstract idea that qualifies 
‘ this ’ m a perceptive judgment such as ' This cold is intoler- 
able ' IS taken as the key to the mterest of a presentation, as 
a predominant feature that arrests attention in our momentary 
surroundings That the distinctive character which makes 
the unity of the presentation is abstract and indeterminate 
follows merely from the judging function being m a rudi- 
mentary stage to which a concrete synthesis is still unattainable. 
On the other hand, every judgment may also be regarded 
under an aspect of relativity or necessity In so far as a 
content is necessary it is not self-sufficing, but is a conse- 
quence of something else, and m so far as it is relative it 
fails to explam itself, and lefers to something else for ex- 
planation. Every content, every identity m human know- 
ledge is on one side wholly of this character How the two 
sides, the absoluteness and relativity of the objects of know- 
ledge, can coexist without interfering may be considered if 
we please, though in my judgment erroneously, as a desperate 
problem But that they do coexist we may convince ourselves 
by the evolutional history of any flower, by the analysis of 
any ornamental design, by the study, m its genesis and with 
a view to the influences that conditioned it, of any human 
mind And, in one sense, necessity is more universal than 
what I call absoluteness, or if I may com a phrase significant 
of the sense in which I speak of absoluteness, morphological 
unity. Morphological Unity has degrees, but relativity or 
necessity has none The only escape from relativity is 
m the exhaustion of relations If, for instance, we can in- 
telligibly speak of the universe as a whole, we must take it, 
I presume, as the totality of relations, and therefore as bearing 
no relation to anything outside itself. But this speculation 
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IS unprofitable, because what is out ot relation is out of know- 
ledge , or it has at most a negative value as against doctrines 
which extend the relativity which holds within the totality 
of relations to the ideal totality of relations itself, and so 
discuss its ongm oi the possibility of it not having been. 
This is futile, from the very nature of explanation. All 
explanation is wtihtn the universe, not oj it. Therefore every 
content that qualifies a subject mvites consideration as an 
antecedent in necessity in a judgment ‘ tf a is, then 6 is 
while it is not every content that has morphological unity 
and so is given as a whole in each and all of its differences 
And only such a content as this is adequate to reality, 
or can stand, without special symbols of reference, for an 
individual reality What is not mdividual can only be 
a fragment of the real 

The above considerations were touched upon m chap. I, 
m explaining the pregnant distinction between Categorical 
and Hypothetical judging, and are to govern, as was there 
indicated, the application of that distmclion in the remainder 
of the present Book. We start from the principle that all 
judgment whate’ ’r is an attempt to make explicit the nature 
of Reality, and is directly or mdirectly attached to the reality 
which IS presented through perception The ultunate subject 
of all Judgment is the Real, and any idea which appears as 
characterising or even as m lieu of the subject of judgment 
must be taken as simply indicating or callmg attention to 
some aspect of the real world That is to say, such an idea 
must be taken as morphologically correspondmg to the ' this ', 
' here ’, or ‘ now ’ m the demonstrative judgment, to the un- 
named direction of perception in the pure judgment of quality, 
or to the significant ideal content which expands the ‘ this ’ or 
‘ here ’ in the elementary judgment of measurement. It follows 
from this that in every judgment the immediate subject is 
pnma facte taken to be real, and therefore every judgment 
IS pnma facte taken to be categorical This does not mean 
that in the strict sense it asserts real existence of the subject, 
for its real existence is presupposed,^ but rather that it defines 
the reality of a real existence presupposed as subject, 

' See last section 
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But this pnma facie, semblance of the judgment must be 
qualified The explicit content which characterises the real 
subject may be inadequate to the nature of reality In 
‘ this red thing ' this metal even ‘ this man the explicit 
contents ‘ red ‘ metal ‘ man ’ are typical and general, not 
single and individual ; and still more is this the case if we 
thmk of such judgments as ‘ Red is a colour ‘ Metal is lus- 
trous ' Man IS mortal These contents stand for imperfect 
and incomplete realities ; reahties that could only be com- 
pleted in an infinite series of time and space The difficulty is 
not that they go beyond present perception and beyond our 
knowledge Caesar is not in present perception and we do 
not know all that he did, yet in ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’ 
no one doubts that Caesar is a reality Caesar is an indi- 
vidual, and his entire identity is present in his every act 
and attribute Man is no doubt a definite concept, but its 
instances or manifestations have not pnma facte individual 
identity one w'lth another The centre of morphological 
unity IS in each separate human being, not in the idea of 
the race as such The concept, as we commonly think it, is 
an abstract idea, and the reality that cofresponds to it is a 
series of individuals, which not merely is not yet actual as 
a whole, but is not in our predication treated as an actual 
whole The reciprocal relations w'hich bind together say the 
English nation or the Roman Empire into a historical indi- 
vidual may be present also more or less in the case of humanity, 
but when we say ‘ Man is mortal ’ this is not the light in 
which we look at the Subject ; we are speaking of individual 
men whom we designate by help of the concept man, not 
of humanity or mankind as such, for which it might be mam- 
tained that morphological unity is possible No doubt 
however, if we push the matter home, even the predicate 
mortality is affirmed of all individual men in virtue of a oneness 
of nature running through them all , and therefore we must, 
as I have said, take the individual unity to be a matter of 
degree, and to be wholly absent in no content that can be 
presented to thought as characterising a subject of judgment. 

When, in view of cases like these, we qualify the principle 
‘ See note p 131 
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laid down above that m every judgment the subject is taken 
as real, we must do so by the emendation, ‘ The subject is 
taken as possessed of that kind of reality of which it is capable, 
subject to any alteration which the predicated content may 
declare in sucli reality The first part of this sentence pro- 
vides for judgments introduced by abstract ideas and not re- 
ferred to actualindividuals,thesecond for all kinds of judgments 
which formally affect reality and which are alleged ^ as proofs 
that content and reality cannot depend upon one another. 
First among these come the Negative Judgment which sets 
up an aspect of Reality in order to demolish it, and then all 
such peculiar cases as ‘ The chimera is a fiction ’, ‘ Nothing 
IS here ’, ‘ A wise knave is a contradiction in terms 

The view to which I have just alluded might raise an 
objection at this point, which I will only mention in this 
place, as the real answer to it, if any, can only be found 
in the whole conception of the judgment which we have 
adopted ‘ Whether an idea stands for a reality or not 
does not depend on its content, but on that content being 
recognised as somehow and at some distance or other belonging 
to the world continuous m quality with the object of present 
perception — 1 e to the actual world ’ My answer to this 
would be that I have accepted this identification in quality 
as the abstract logical or rather as the psychological condition 
of all judgment , but that this identification is empty apart 
from the specific kind and degree of reality assumed or alleged, 
and this, as it appears to me, is a matter of content and of 
content alone 

The Hypothetical Necessary or Relative aspect of judgment 
IS a consequence of the characterisation of the subject by 
any deterrmnate ideal content It is the universal connection 
of attributes within systems, as opposed to the morphological 
unity of individual systems upon which that connection 
rests. This aspect is undoubtedly perceptible from the 
moment that the immediate subject is made explicit by help 
of ideas, but as long as there is a gulf between the ideal content 
and the latent reality which it designates — the ‘ this ’ — the 
necessary aspect of the judgment is absolutely dissociated 
' Bradley's Principles of Logic, p 14. 
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from its categorical aspect, and the divergence almost amounts 
to a duality of the judgment. In some cases indeed the 
contents employed to designate the subject will have only 
a partial connection with the predicate, as m ‘ This flower 
IS a rose Such a judgment has been called a double appella- 
tive judgment. But I inclme to think that affirmation of 
this type IS always on the road to necessity , ' flower ’ does 
not mdeed tie down the predicate to ' rose but the thread 
of botanical classification runs through both. If it were not 
a flower it could not be a rose. So the two designations are 
undoubtedly chosen with reference to one another, and the 
true duality of the judgment is not in christening the rose 
twice over as rose and as flower, but in the ambiguity between 
‘ This is a rose ’ and ‘ This, if (or ‘ m as far as ’) it is a flower 
at all, IS a rose ’, which might well be said of the Tudor rose 
as it appears m some decorative designs. 

The judgment whose subject is designated by a proper 
name is at first sight devoid of necessity. For in it deter- 
mmateness of content is sacrificed to the indication of actual 
continued individuality, and therefore the relation of neces- 
sity or hypothesis, which depends on detemunateness of 
content, is not easily traceable. Yet a name is always capable 
of acquiring a definite content, which at once bnngs such 
a relation into prominence. The indignant denial, ‘ Gladstone 
never said that,’ ‘ Socrates never gave immoral advice,’ is 
obviously hovering between the sense of ' A B did not go 
to town to-day ’ and that of ‘ An honest man cannot say 
what is certain to mislead’, that is to say between the assertion 
of fact and that of necessity And again, if, as explamed 
in the last paragraph, the content which characterises the 
subject has not the nature of a complete or mdividual whole, 
then its reality must be taken as that of which alone it is 
capable, viz indefinite presentation in the series of space 
and time , and this amounts to so little (for the presentation 
may be as rare as is consistent with occurring at all) that the 
element of necessity or relativity dommates the element 
of unity or actuality, and the judgment appears to have 
as its essential content a necessary sequence or connection 
‘ Cp. Sigwart, vol 1, p 6g. E. Trans , I. 57 
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about the presence o£ which in reality little or nothing is 
affirmed. Such a judgment, and every judgment m as far as 
it can be thus regarded, is hypothetical, that it to say it runs 
wholly or partly along a line which may be formulated as 
‘ If flis (or in as far as a is), then 6 is (or so far h is ’). 

On the other hand, even those perceptive or historical judg- 
ments, including ordinary assertions about people or places 
called by proper names, which betray in their content no 
tendency to enter a groove, i e. to exhibit a universal con- 
nection of attnbutes, nevertheless must be held as bound by 
this ideal, which is involved in the employment of contents 
which have a meaning, and therefore can acquire a determmate 
meaning If then, as in such instances we may assume to 
be the rule, the contents actually employed in judgmg embody 
no principle, but merely exhibit irrelevant differences as 
coexistent in a concrete subject, such judgments, even when 
true in their first meanmg as mere statements of fact, are yet 
fundamentally false. That is to say, they are true m their 
categoncal aspect but false in their hypothetical or relative 
aspect, from which, being definite judgments, they cannot 
escape They do not express an a, upon which, within some 
real system, the content of predication follows as b. But it 
IS important to remember that we are dealmg from beginning 
to end with aspects and not with total differences. I believe 
that a misapprehension on this head has of late years given 
rise to an erroneous conception regarding the tendency and 
goal of knowledge 

vii It is a great thing to have raised the notions of Logic Know- 
to a level with the ideas of exact science. This has been done ¥ 
by Mill and subsequent writers/ and the work had become solute 
necessary, though the views to which it led were not in pnn- ^ ^®*®'' 
ciple new The essence of judgment was by them declared to 
lie in the coexistence and rational connection of attributes, and 
the ideal of science to consist in the knowledge of the fewest 
assumptions, from which, if given, the whole course of the 

‘ Mill's Logic and Lotze's earlier Logik seem to have appeared in the 
same year (1843) Lotze, I presume, was largely influenced by Herbart 
on the point in question I have in my mind also Sigwart, Wundt [whose 
doctrine of ' Gegenstandsbegnff ’ does not, however, seem to me perfectly 
clear), and Bradley 
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world might lie deductively derived. As a consequence of these 
ideas, the universal judgment was, in part by Mill himself and 
more distinctly by later writers, identified with the hypothetical 
or abstract affirmation of necessary connections, and, further, 
by identifying this tj’pe of judgment with the extreme case of 
supposition for the sake of argument, the universal judgment as 
such was denuded of all affirmation having real content It was 
still treated as affirmed of Reality, but was held to be related 
thereto as a known consequent to an unknown antecedent. 
It was pointed out that m supposal for the sake of argument 
no element of the content supposed or of its consequence is 
affirmed either to be actual or even to be possible, and that 
nothing more is alleged as fact, in judgment based on supposi- 
tion, than that Reality, which itself does not appear within 
the judgment, is such as under the supposed conditions to 
exhibit the inferred consequent. Truth, it might therefore 
be concluded, may be taken to illustrate but it cannot be taken 
to define, reality. The strong implication of actuality which 
attaches to the content of many ordinary universal judgments 
was dismissed as explicable on grounds of habit and confusion. 
Thus the categorical judgment, in the sense of a judgment 
which asserts any specific content to be actual, was primarily 
confined within the limits of affirmation about individuals in 
space and time, although in disjunctive judgment, and in 
judgments, if any, dealing with existences beyond time and 
space, a categorical character was admitted to reassert itself 

In contrast with the conception of logical progress and 
with the ideal of knowledge which I have just described, it 
appears to me that a somewhat modified form of the views 
in question might yield less one-sided conclusions I should 
prefer to regard the normal and central evolution of judgment 
as categorical • from beginning to end, and as gaining, not 

» The truth of this matter cannot really be^rasped except by care- 
fully considering such a catena of judgments as forms the basis of 
Mr Bradley’s Principles of Logic or of the present work I do think 
it remains firm that the intention of the Judgment is categorical 
throughout It desires to say something true about something real 
But the point to master is its twofold nature, in which fact and necessity 
are in conflict, so that in all its phases there is an unsatisfied implication, 
and it never expresses either a self-contained fact, or a reallj perfect 
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losing, in this characteristic as it passes from perception and 
history to the more complete forms of science The implica- 
tion of real existence which attaches to the content of ordinary 
generic and universal judgments seems to me to be of the 
same kmd as the implication of existence — for it is no more 
— which accompanies the demonstrative ‘ this ' here or 
‘ now or its expansion by a significant idea, or a proper 
name, or the significant name of any actual, even if not m 
the full sense individual, totality, such as the English nation, 
or the Natural Order Rosaceae 
The mam function of judgment w ould then be identified 
with the exhibition of individual totalities at once m their 
absoluteness and m their relativity, W'e should thus not 
wholly subordinate classification, type, and individuality to 
the claims of explanatory theory, but endeavour to repie- 
sent the two as complementary and indispensable aspects of 
knowledge Abstract and ideal judgments like those whidi 
embody the necessary connections of geometry we should 
rank as an indispensable divergence, but still as a diver- 
gence, from the natural track and tendency of reason, and 
as attaining their truth most fully when, returning towards 
that track, they are taken up into the precise determination 
of typical structure in space, or even of individual realities. 
We should refuse, in spite of identity in linguistic expression, 
to take supposition for the sake of argument as the type of 
universal judgment, and should point out that as supposition 
passes from selection within reality into free imagination it 
becomes detached from the real ground of all relations, and 
ceases even to exhibit a necessary relativity 

It IS m accordance with these views that I have treated 
measurement as involving both the revelation of Individuality* 
(morphological unity) through characteristic ratio, which is the 
same thing as proportion, and the exhibition of relativity by 
the reference of the unit to something outside the individual. I 
now proceed to speak of kindred judgments, which present the 
essential aspects of measurement in one-sided modifications. 

connection And so in the end undoubtedly ‘Judgments are con- 
ditional in this sense, that what they affirm is incomplete ' Bradley, 
Appearance and Rcalits , cd 2, 361 
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Measurement (co«/in«e(i)— A bstract Quantity 

One-sided 2. INDIVIDUALITY as revealed in measurement may be 
teffls of simple or complex, and, if complex, it must involve a variety 
ment - of Simple factors. In a simple indmdualitj', or the simple 
factor of a complex individuality, the qualitative distmct- 
ness of the parts is at a mmimum ; for any exceptional 
qualitative difference m any part would challenge measure- 
ment and constitute a complication within the unity WTien 
an mdividual is thus taken m its simplicitj', m a single aspect, 
and yet considered as being a whole complete m itself, it is 
treated as a whole of quantity , that is to say, such a content 
as is exhibited in the predication of the comparative judg- 
ment, but taken as standmg in the place of the individual 
Subject, now that the conception of mdividuality is attamed 
Enumera- i In such instances we find the simple quantitative whole 
which IS thought of as constituted by absolutely homo- 
geneous parts — an idea which we have seen to be never 
stnctly true, for without some distinctness of quality the 
parts would cease to be Such a whole differs from the 
normal individual by the lack of anythmg that can be called 
dominant, essential, or characteristic within the content 
itself. There is, for mstance, no need to consider its unity 
in the light of a secondary or aesthetic quality The umty 
is already that of a continuous quality, and in the attempt 
to define it, it lapses almost wholly into relativity, for the 
determination of the whole depends on the equation of the 
parts, in an unending senes, with other and independent 
standards Thus the purely quantitative whole is character- 
ised by being capable of construction by ideal repetition 
of a unit or fixed part , and such ideal repetition is enumeration 
Enumeration may seem prior to measurement or identical 
with it ; in measunng we enumerate umts, and whenever we 
enumerate units we measure some totality When we count 
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the carriages in a railway train we are measuring the tram, 
when we count the sheep in a flock we are measuring the 
flock, just as when we count the feet and inches m the length 
of a room we are measuring the room But usage, as w e feel 
at once, does not bear us out in speaking of the two former 
instances as measurements, and the reason is plain In 
measurement we start from a whole which w'e characterise 
by its differences , m enumeration we start from a distinct 
unit, out of which we desire to construct a collective or 
aggregate whole — a sum total The whole in enumeration, 
which IS a predicate, is a weakened form of the individual 
whole in measurement, which is a subject , and the unit in 
enumeration, which is a subject (generally distinguished by 
a natural individuality), is a strengthened form of the 
distinct unit, ideal part, or constant difference, which forms 
the predicate m measurement. 

Enumeration is therefore in one sense posterior to measure- 
ment, because it presupposes, as a naturally distinct unit, 
the ‘ thing ’, the idea of which can only be furnished by a sense 
of proportion or perception of limit , but, on the other hand, 
enumeration is an tnsirument of precise measurement, which 
involves the notion of a scale of degrees or aggregate of 
homogeneous parts The two processes are constantly con- 
current, and only differ in the respective values of the parts 
and wholes with which they deal It would be futile to dis- 
tinguish them from one another, but for the consequences 
which result from the possibility, first e.xemphfied in abstract 
enumeration, of systematising the synthesis of parts without 
relation to a whole The w'hole of enumeration is depressed 
into a mere aggregate, or not even a definite aggregate, and 
therefore the part into a mere unit, or even into the mere 
place in w'hich a unit might be The process with all its 
corollaries, including the three unreal infinities of Number, 
Time, and Space, must be regarded as belonging to a form 
of the judgment-function m which the relation of whole 
and part is denuded of all structural variety, and therefore 
the aggregate or sum which is the outcome of that relation 
lacks predominant unity This principle is expressed in 
the saying that in a numerical sjstein the sum of units is 

1337 L 
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the sdtiic whatever may be the order m which they are 
counted, 1 e. any part (qua part of a total formed by enumera- 
tion) can be mterchanged with any other part without modi- 
fying the whole in which they are parts 

I proceed to state and illustrate some corollaries which 
follow from the above idea of enumeration. 

o. Simple counting always consists of a senes of singular 
judgments, and ts m this resfect on a level with simple measure- 
ment. 

However abbreviated or abstract each step m counting 
may be, it can always be expanded into a smgular judg- 
ment which records its own position in a coherent series. 
In countmg the birds m a covey, or the stitches m a bit of 
needle-work, we often merely repeat aloud the words ‘ one 
‘ two ‘ three ’, and the real nature of the judgment which 
accompanies them is open to question In fact, each of 
these numerals m such a case implies a separate singular 
judgment, though extreme abbreviation tends to conceal its 
structure. The essence of countmg is m just such a pro- 
gressive distmction as is conveyed by ‘ this ’, ‘ that and 
‘ the other ’ ; ‘ alter ’ and hepos have almost the value of 
numerals The exclamation ‘ One ' ' when we are beginning 
to count any set of objects means ‘ This unit is a part m the 
whole which interests me ’, e. g. ‘ One — two — three — eight 
birds in that covey ’. The bird is the naturally distmct unit 
by which m so sunple a case we proceed as a matter of course, 
and the covey is the total up to which we wish to count. 
If birds get up belongmg to another lot, we shall probably 
desire to keep them distmct, and so count them separately, 
beginning ‘ One ‘ two &c , over again. It is plam m this 
or any suiular instance that we do not count right on as long 
as umts can be found, but that every step of the enumeration 
is made with reference to a limit as well as to a unit. This 
limit, however disgmsed by our caprices and interests, is 
simply the common or contmuous nature of the unit m so 
far as it mterests us, and in every enumerative judgment 
without exception the elements of separate umt and common 
nature may be traced. The unit need not be externally 
distinct or physically separable , and the common nature, 
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instead of being hard to trace, may all but obhterate the 
differences that exist within it But it is the nature of the 
unit that furnishes both rule and limit of enumeration, which 
IS a process unmeaning without a limit and impossible without 
a rule If we are told to count even all the ‘ things ' in a 
room, we shall find ourselves obliged to ask what is to be 
reckoned as a ‘ thmg ’ Is a bookcase with 500 volumes 
in it one thing or 500, or 501 ? ‘ In a room ’, however, is a 
kmd of limit, and assigns a totality to be constructed by 
synthesis , but if we are asked simply to count, we should 
reject the request as pure nonsense, because it assigns no 
totality to be constructed by countmg. 

What, then, is the meaning of counting ‘ One ’ ! ‘ Two ’ ' 

‘ Three ’ • in starting a race, or of — 

' And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score ’ ’> 

In the latter case, the idea is that of counting the names of 
the numbers up to a fixed limit at a rate determmed by 
habit or by the time which is required to pronounce the 
words distmctly. In the former case the object is perhaps 
not merely to let time elapse, but to set attention in a certain 
rhythm, so that the tendency of rhythmical anticipation 
may assist in seeing or hearing the starting signal at the 
moment it is given For this purpose the periods should be 
exactly equal, and m fact at the Oxford boat-races every 
boat has some one beside it who counts aloud the last few 
seconds before the gun fires Of course, finally, the names 
of numerals may be repeated, as any words may, without 
a meaning But to do this is not to count. 

Thus even simple counting always involves the elements 
of the judgment — of an identity exhibited in differences 
and affirmed of reality ; which elements present themselves 
in the shape of a distinct unit within a contmuous nature, 
its relation to which nature is mdicated by number. And 
that the simple enumerative judgment is always smgular 
follows from the nature of the unit, which is theoretically 
nothing more than the content to which we ascribe dis- 
tmetness pro fiac vice , in other words, the unit ts the difference 
or part that is taken as distinct by one act of judgment. 

La 
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and It may be said that \\ hat wc count ** in enumeration are 
primarily the acts of judgment, as acts of distinction and 
relation within a certain continuous qualitj- 

Does it follow from this view that Number arises essentially 
out of the sense of time or succession ? I answer, Not ‘ essen- 
tially The connection between number and succession is 
a psychological and not a logical question If it is impossible 
for two related acts of judgment to be simultaneous, as we are 
naturally inclined to suppose that it is, then two enumerative 
judgments must always be successive, and in this sense 
enumeration may depend upon succession Nor do I think that 
this connection is necessarily disproved by such observations as 
that perception can take note of six balls at once being 
dropped into a box Such a perceptive judgment, in my 
opinion, IS probably one, and applies the result of previous 
counting, as an attribute resting on experience, to the 
perceived content, just as we can judge the number of 
pips on a card from the mere form of the pattern which 
they make So if we count by twos, fours, or more, 
I think that this is complex counting, the unit being 
the mass of two or four, knowm to be such by previous 
experience ^ A logical order among the units, 1 e. an 
order in which the apprehension of each unit has a place 
in the series conditioned by the separate apprehension of 
other units, is of the essence of enumeration, although a 
material order among them, 1 e such an order that a unit 
changes its value by changmg its place m the senes, is m 
contradiction with the essence of enumeration Unless 
there is what I have called a logical order, we have no security 
that the unit as such is appiehended at all, and what we 
take for enumeration may really be an inference like that 
which detects from the pitch of a note the number of vibrations 

* This view has been treated as an assertion that what we count is 
OUT own counting, which has no meaning 1 understand it as holdmg 
number to be the general schema of the relation of parts in any whole, 
taken as homogeneous so far as the distinctness of parts permits In 
counting, as I understand, we apply this general schema to a given 
whole, and are consequently put in possession, with regard to that whole, 
oi all the relations which the schema involves Cp p 156, below 

* See the Author's Knowledge and Reality, p 92 
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per second which generate it But whether a logical ordei 
of succession can only be realised in temporally successive 
acts of apprehension, is a purely psychological question ; the 
more so, that, as we have seen, succession and time do not 
exclude unity of judgment, and the acts of judgment which 
constitute an enumeration might even, like an inference, 
be brought under the head of a smgle continued state of 
consciousness In any case, succession in time would be 
a mere psychical condition of number, following from the 
unity of the intelligence as forbidding (if it does forbid) two 
judgments to be made at once There is no sort of ground 
for connecting enumeration with the apprehension of equal 
parts in time, unless the equality of such parts be the material 
jiurpose of the apprehension in hand. 

/3 It follows from the nature of enumeration that the Dwereto 
disltnctwn between disci etc and continuous magnitude 
the opposition of number as discrete to space, time, and other 
kinds of quantity as continuous, rests on a confusion Number 
as mere names or mere sounds may be discrete, 1 e. dis- 
connected, but then it has nothing to do with magnitude, 
but IS a set of mere words destitute of meaning On the other 
hand, number considered as the vehicle of magnitude or 
quantity is both discrete and continuous , and the same is 
true of all quantity, as we saw in examining the comparative 
judgment, and it is the essence of quantity to be so The 
distinctness of natural units such as reciprocally exclusive 
material things does not make any difference of principle 
They, like all units, are numbered in virtue of a continuous 
quality or identity which pervades them, and every unit, 
though it may only be suggested by a momentary purpose, 
is, like them, a distinguishable part, within a w hole or aggregate 
consisting of such parts The books on a shelf are not merely 
discrete, and the inches in a jard or the units of weight in a 
gravitating body are not merely continuous , in every case 
the unit IS a distinct or discrete part, and the .sum is a self- 
identical or continuous wliole It is nonsense to speak of 
counting without sapng what is to be counted; and in 
specifying what is to be counted we specify at once the nature 
of the continuity and the rule of the discretion. 
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11 Judgments affiliated to the Emmierahve Judgment 

The Enumerative Judgment is the root of all quanti- 
tative determination , and, as we have seen, all the matter 
of knowledge above the stage of pure quality is either in 
itself or in its conditions accessible to quantitative deter- 
mination But the judgment in question also contains, that 
IS to say, IS, though in a depressed form, the universal essence 
of judgment in the pnnaple of identity and difference ; and 
it is possible for this to be revived by one kind of abstraction 
into a different relation from that of unit and sum, as it is 
for it to be further specialised, by an opposite abstraction, 
into an idealised form of the latter relation But before 
indicating the genesis of other types of judgment out of 
enumeration, we must glance at those which it necessarily 
generates, and which must be regarded as species of itself 
These are, a the Plural or Particular, and /3 the Collective 
judgment 

a The Plural Judgment, or the Particular of traditional 
Logic, differs m no essential respect from the singular It 
is not however accurately described as a mere aggregate 
of singular judgments, and indeed this description does not 
explain itself, for is such an aggregate several judgments or 
only one ? I cannot doubt that the plural judgment is a single 
act of thought, which determines a certain whole or aggre- 
gate, given at the moment, though, it may be, in process of 
modification, by an attnbute or condition such as two, three, 
or some other number which expresses the reciprocal relations 
of its homogeneous parts. Thus the plural judgment is not 
an aggregate of judgments, but a judgment about an aggre- 
gate Therefore the number is to be regarded as a predicated 
content or detennining condition, attributed to a whole 
consistmg of the units which have been counted up to the 
point at which the plural judgment is taken That the 
element of continuity, or designation of the whole whose 
parts are to be counted, must quarrel with a determination 
by any number short of this whole,^ and demand a continuance 
of the enumerative process, is only a case of what happens 
in every judgment of perception Such judgments, as we 

* See Knowledge and Reality, p 65, and above. Introduction, pp 51 H 
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have seen, never embody ‘ pure cases *, 1 e they never fit 
precisely into a groove of necessity, that is, a sequence of 
reason and consequent There is always something relevant 
omitted, or somethmg irrelevant retained 
Thus the particular judgment from the very first tmphes a 
ratio ; and the implication may be so strong as to take the 
judgment out of the category of particular judgments and 
place it in that of collective judgments, e g ‘ 335 members of 
the House of Commons are Liberals ' As every one knows 
that the House of Commons contains altogether 670 members, 
this IS just the same as to say ‘ half of the House of Commons 
are Liberals ’ It depends for its meaning on a completed 
enumeration, and therefore is essentially a collective judgment. 
It may even be regarded as an instance of simple measurement, 
1 e. of ratio treated as pure historical fact, m as far as its purpose 
is to measure the voting power of the Liberals agamst that of 
other sections of the House The Liberals and the whole House 
are equated in respect of numerical strength , the whole House 
minus half of the whole House = the Liberals In short, as 
we have seen, the completed judgment of Enumeration passes 
into Measurement, though the idea of Measurement is prior 
to the act of Enumeration If on the contrary we say that 
' Two Cambndge men are coming down to lecture ’, the 
number two is prima facie non-significant ; the judgment tells 
us nothing of the ratio borne by two to the whole number of 
Cambndge men, nor even to the whole number of local lec- 
turers Nevertheless if we think of it, we shall see that either 
it was wholly superfluous to mention the number, or else some 
context or latent allusion must imply a ratio Number has 
significance only by comparison with number 
The Plural Judgment is equivalent to the Particular of 
traditional logic in the form ‘ Some men are mortal ’ There 
is no essential difference between ‘ some men are mortal ’ and 
‘ four men are mortal ’ , the two assertions, if interpreted 
literally, belong to the same logical class. It will appear 
however below that this literal interpretation does not render 
the true meaning of the old ' Particular Judgment 

But we must distinguish from the above a form which has 
* See on ' Modal Conversion ’, chap vii, below' 
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been emploj-ed m quasi-numencal arguments, viz the form 
‘ Most men are mortal or ‘ The majority of the House of 
Commons that has just been elected is Conservative ’ These 
judgments are not merely particular even in immediate 
appearance They present on their very surface the relation 
to a collective judgment which we saw to be at least latent 
in every particular affirmation ‘ Most ’ or ‘ The majority ' 
means more than half , and when we speak of half or a quarter 
or any ratio we assume a completed enumeration of the whole. 
We must therefore now pass to the Collective Judgment or 
Judgment of completed Enumeration 
TheCol- j 3 The Collectiv’c Judgment has of laic been rightly dis- 
pjdfi' linguished from the Generic and from the Hypothetical Judg- 
ment inents, w'hich correspond to the real meaning of the Universal 
Judgment known to traditional logic It has been justly 
jxiinted out that the ‘All’ of meic extension 01 numerical 
totality does not really expiess what is intended by such an 
allegation as ‘ All men aie moital 01 ' All triangles have then 
three angles equal to tw'o tight angles ’ In such cases com- 
plete Enumeiation is inconceivable, and something qmte 
different, viz the universal connection of attributes which are 
not results of enumeration (for number is also an attribute) is 
really the matter affirmed So fai all is clear, and Logic has 
greatly gamed by the distinction 

But when we come to erect a diffeicnce of kind, and to treat 
the collective judgment as purely on a level with the singular 
01 jiarticular judgment, and as 111 fact a mere aggregate of 
singular judgments, and as thus separated by an impassable 
gulf from the universal judgment , and when we further 
maintain that enumeration cannot warrant its own complete- 
ness, then we fall into difficulty and confusion Even the 
Plural Judgment, as we saw, is not a mere aggregate of 
singulars 

The Collective Judgment I undei stand to be a judgment 
made about a definite group or limited class of individuals, 
which individuals are taken to have been exhaustively 
enumerated or to be capable of exhaustive enumeration. It 
IS not necessary that the individuals should all be together in 
space or time , it is not necessary that they should all exist or 
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have existed with any sjiecific degree of reality , but it is 
necessary that every one of them should be brought before the 
mind, or should be capable of being brought before the mind, 
in a distinct and separate enumerative judgment Such 
judgments are ‘ All the books on that shelf are German ’, 
‘ Every horse that I have bought in the last three years has 
gone lame ’, ‘ All the kings of England since the Conquest but 
three have died natural deaths ’ 

When it IS said that such judgments as these are on a level 
with the singular or the particular judgment, I take it that 
we must exclude from the meaning of singular or particular 
judgment all dependence, whether latent or explicit, on com- 
pleted enumeration , otherwise our account of the collective 
judgment becomes circular But if so, then wc have the 
' allness ’ of the collective judgment staring us in the face as 
a distinction between it and the paiticular And this dis- 
tinction becomes an absolute severance if we are to insist that 
the process of enumeration, a process which consists m smgular 
and particular judgments, cannot furnish the warrant of its 
own completeness 

I have maintained elsewhere,^ and it follows from my whole 
conception of the judgment, that enumeration cannot be made 
intelligible on such a view It is impossible for enumeration 
to go on apart from the discriminative control exercised by the 
pervading nature of the totality under constiuction upon the 
successive apprehension of the units It is this control which 
takes the form of an inchoate perception of ratio as the count- 
ing advances, and of the warrant of exhaustiveness when it is 
completed Apart from such an influence of the whole there 
can be no purpose in enumeration No doubt therefore com- 
plete enumeration is in one sense on a level with the smgular 
and particular judgments, because they present though m an 
imperfect form (as we have excluded the case of definite ratios 
such as ‘ Half A are B ') the same relation to totality which 
the collective judgment completes 

But for the same reason it is impossible to justify an absolute 
separation between the collective and the generic or universal 
judgment The collective judgment, we may say, must 
' Knowledge and Keality, p 77 
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emanate from an enumeration of actual individuals, or at least 
of mdividuals actually brought before the mind, one by one. 
But how can we carry a genetic distinction like this into the 
interpretation of judgments whose actual content is precisely 
the same ? It is the commonest thmg in the world for a judg- 
ment to be taken as exhausting a group or set of distmct 
individuals, without resting m any way upon direct enumera- 
tion ; in other words, a judgment that m%ght be obtained by 
enumeration constantly ts obtamed m some other way. The 
fact is, that when we have gone beyond sets of individuals 
present to perception or within the power of the mmd to 
represent at once as distinct individuals (and it would be im- 
possible finally to limit the collective judgment to such sets of 
individuals), we have entered on a process which is plamly and 
obviously mediate and hypothetical, and the fact that many 
judgments thus mediated are taken to refer to a finite group 
of mdividuals is a mere mstance of our general rule that every 
content in judgment is taken to have the leality of which it is 
capable 

Is there then no difference between a collective judgment 
and a true universal ? Certamly there is a difference, and 
it IS illustrated though not constituted by the connection of 
the former with complete enumeration It is simply this, that 
a collective judgment deals with a content which can be 
presented to thought as possessing the character of an aggre- 
gate of exclusive units, or finite whole of enumeration This 
pomt of view would involve identification of the collective 
judgment with the aggregate of singulars only if all enumera- 
tion were simple enumeration. But a numerical whole may be 
obtained by mediate enumeration, and it is to a whole so 
obtamed that the content of many collective judgments is 
equivalent It is true that a collective judgment is not 
a genuine universal, but it is not true that such a judgment 
must be equivalent to a mere aggregate of singulars. This 
conception is, in the first place, irreconcilable with the unity 
of the judgment , ^ and, in the second place, is not warranted 

' No doubt there is a difficulty here ' George and John have gone 
to school,* ‘ The two boys have gone to school ’ Does the former 
sentence convey two judgments and the latter only one ’ The latter 
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by the plain meaiiing of the propositions in question. It is 
impossible to characterise a number of individuals by a common 
name as the subject of a judgment without implying a signifi- 
cance in the characterisation. Even if the predication is true 
of the different individuals for different reasons, the common 
interest of the judgment must give it unity of purport. An 
arbitrary limitation either of number or of time tends, no 
doubt, to interfere with this significance, and to force an 
extensional meaning upon the judgment , but, as we know, 
the purest extensional meaning is only a minimum of inten- 
sional meaning And there are collective judgments which 
could not possibly be taken as mere aggregates of singulars 
Such are reflective historical judgments ' All States of the 
North American Union are prohibited from interfermg with 
the tenure of property ’ I need not know this by simple 
enumeration , I may know it mediately, as a provision of the 
Constitution of the United States I need not even be actually 
able to enumerate the States which are mcluded in the Union 
But I know that they are numerable, because I know that they 
are an actual limited group, and so I judge it as a histoncal 
fact, though I may know it also as rooted m the nature and 
tendencies of the Union 

The fact is, that superficial as is the view which makes 
‘ allness ’ the adequate expression of logical necessity, it is 
if possible, more superficial to deny their connection From 
the first use of the characterising idea, necessity makes itself 
felt ; and ' allness ’, or the aspect of a finite totahty as an 
aggregate of exclusive units, is never without a warrant and 
significance however arbitrarily the totality may be taken. 
It IS by the certamty of complete enumeration that counting 
becomes, as was said above, the organon of precise measure- 
ment For instance, the series of enumerative judgments, 
‘ One, two, three, four, five, six ounces are in the scale balancing 
this packet,’ is convertible, in virtue of their exhaustiveness, 
into the judgment of measurement, ‘ This packet weighs 6 oz ’ 

We saw that the act of counting tends to assume indepen- 

only one, certainly , the former conveys two at first sight , hut if we 
bear in mind our account of the Judgment as an act in time, we shall 
see that these two may readily pass into one See p 70 supra 
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dence, as if it could have a meaning apart from any continuous 
nature in the units, i. e m short, apart from an identity 
presented as a totality This is not merely owing to the 
customary abbreviation of the enumerative judgment, as when 
we seem to count by saying ‘ One, two, thtee,’ &c , rather 
such an abbreviation is made possible by the apparently 
mdependent reality of number. This appearance of reality 
depends on the fact that the numerical series does furnish 
a generalised scheme of the relation of whole and part when 
envisaged in the form of total and units Such a generalised 
scheme, though meanmgless except as applied to a positive 
content of thought, contains nevertheless definite and necessary 
relations which are imposed by it on any content to which 
it IS applied , and the presupposition that it is taken as applied 
to an adequate content fades into forgetfulness that it need be 
applied to a content at all But need it ’ We may surely 
investigate the numerical series for its own sake When we 
say that twice 50 is 100, need we mean that twice 50 of some 
particular kind of thing are 100 of it ? We may surely mean 
that in the numerical senes 100 is separated from 50 by the 
same number of places as 50 from 0, which relation involves 
a variety of consequences, all true of the numerical senes 
as such No doubt this is so, but it will be observed that 
ive have to appeal to the idea of places in the series, and 
these places are the abstractions of enumerative judgments 
and imply relation to a content. Such places contain in 
themselves no reason for stopping at any point of enume- 
ration, are applicable hypothetically to every content, but 
can jneld, in their abstraction, no conclusion about any. 
It IS a well-known fallacy to obtain a concrete estimate by 
multiplying an amount by the number of times its cause as 
given has to be repeated Hardly any concrete quantity is 
unaffected m the ratio of its increase by a great addition to 
its absolute magnitude To say that the stock or trading 
capital of England is worth so many hundred millions sterling 
IS a graphic expression for the fact that its amount is a million 
times as great as an amount worth so many hundred pounds 
But in the economical sense of ‘ worth ' the conclusion is 
* Cp p 148, abo\e 
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nonsense A thing is only worth what it will fetch, and who 
IS going to buy the whole stock of England if thrown on the 
market at once, at the rate which is commanded by the 
amounts of stock which change hands m the common way of 
trade ? 

The numerical series is an ideal scheme of the relations 
of units within totals, but is itself unreal apart from its 
applications, not because it is ideal, but because it has in 
itself no element of limit or totahty , 1 e its units make no 
choice between belonging to one total and another, and so 
naturally belong to an infinite series 

This aspect of the enumerative judgment — the system of 
number — leads to the consideration of complex counting 
and of numerical infinity But before pursuing the enquiry 
in this direction I pause to indicate a reversion or conver- 
gence to which the simple enumerative judgment tends in its 
other aspect. 

y. Every concrete enumerative or collective judgment Enumera- 
bears reference to an identity which controls its selection of coming' 
units and fixes the lunit of its enumeration This identity Genwic 
IS the pervading nature of the units Now if this nature J**® 
consists m the characteristic quality of an individual thmg, judg- 
then it IS possible that on the one hand it suggests no con- 
ceivable limit of enumeration, while on the other hand the 
characteristic individuality claims completion in respect of 
its positive connections of content In such a case there is 
no true whole of repetition concerned , no wliole, that is to 
say, which in its nature draws nearer completion by every 
repetition of an individual The books m this room are 
a true whole of repetition , the human race, to our present 
knowledge, is not Thus a problem which is first attacked 
by enumeration may transform itself unawares Meeting 
with a senes of individuals in which we perceive some im- 
portant attribute, we enumerate them as cases of it But 
soon their characteristic nature reacts on the function of 
thought, and we find our successive judgments attempting 
to grasp a connection of content and not to exhaust a sum 
total of cases Now as enumeration is on one side selective 
analysis, we continue to give our judgments enumerative 
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form, and even couch them by anticipation in the shape of 
exhaustive totahty. Then we have what has been called 
Induction by simple enumeration, with its results embodied 
in the Judgment of Allness, which to avoid an un-English 
expression I shall venture to speak of as the Exhaustive 
Judgment. 

The most varied opinions have prevailed as to the nature 
and value of this process, obviously because it forms a tran- 
sition between two distmct hnes of thought, marking the 
revival within mere enumeration of the sense of characteristic 
individuality which belongs to the judgment of proportional 
quahty and the kindred judgments of mdividuahsmg thought 
We meet, for mstance, with the question whether the judg- 
ment ‘ AH men are mortal ’ clauns to represent completed 
enumeration or not. The answer is that its form and its 
meaning are at variance , m form it does make this claun 
and in meamng it does not Such a judgment indicates 
that the spint of analogy and of characteristic quality has 
reawakened within the form of mere enumeration, and is 
sweeping the line of evolution back towards judgments 
which predicate mdividual and generic character. When 
we come to speak of Induction as a phase of Inference we 
shall see that there are good reasons for such an awakemng. 
At present we have only to note that the exhaustive judg- 
ment ‘ All men are mortal ' is a transitional form between 
a collective judgment on the one hand, and the generic 
judgment ‘ Man as such is mortal ’, also couched m the form 
' All men are mortal ’, on the other hand , and arises from an 
incipient reaction of positive content upon ideal schematic 
form in the process of makmg number, before an external 
separation has been effected between the two elements. It 
is idle to demand the perfection of complete enumeration 
from the exhaustive judgment , for this latter is a popular 
and unstable form of thought, and must simply be recog- 
nised as such. It IS better to treat the collective judgment 
as mevitably leadmg up to a connection of attributes and 
as therefore havmg its ideal m the spirit of the exhaustive 
judgment, than to interpret the exhaustive judgment ac- 
cording to the letter, as having its ideal m the collective 
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judgment. We shall have to recur to this subject when 
we return to the central development of the judgmg function. 

We have now to trace the further abstractions which have 
their root in enumeration 

6. On the side of the relations between units and total as J“dg- 
such, abstraction being made from the positive nature of the Mediate 
contents submitted to enumeration, the judgment of com- Counting 
pleted enumeration is an ideal or generalised scheme of all 
possible constructions of such purely numerical totalities. 

It starts from a measurement or collective judgment of 
the tj^e ‘ All the books m this room amount together to 
a thousand.’ The further abstract development of such a 
predication may be brought about by the most various 
occasions, but it essentially consists in this, that the positive 
concrete units of enumeration which stand as subject in a 
judgment like the above are replaced by generalised rela- 
tions of ideal units equated to a total which also becomes 
ideal and generahsed. This substitution reveals the fact 
which alone makes it possible, viz that in the numerical 
scheme all units, bemg abstract, retam the same value m 
every part of the series ; e. g the units between 50 and 60 
count for as many as and no more than those between 30 
and 40 or between 0 and 10 Thus a senes of units may 
safely be named by the number of places which it occupies 
countmg from the zero of the whole numencal senes, but it 
IS the same wherever and however often it recurs. It is on 
this characteristic of number that the possibility of mediate 
or complex countmg and of equation, which is imphed in 
these processes, depends If, for mstance, we desire to re- 
compose the sum of books in the room by equatmg it to 
component sums or to factors, we do so by conductmg a 
number of enumerations separately from the beginnmg of 
the numencal series, and then combmmg then totals according 
to the rules of that series, which are known to us simply by 
ekpenence Thus, if we count 700 English books, 200 German, 
and 100 Itahan, we find that these sums, considered merely 
as numbers, are equal to the total 1000 obtamed by direct 
enumeration. ‘ Considered merely as numbers,’ because the 
rules of the numerical senes cannot warrant us against any 
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material influence of the actual individual things upon each 
other. Some of them may cancel each other, or may produce 
more by combmation , but this has nothing to do with the 
properties of number, except for the fact that, when known, 
it is capable of numerical expression The component numbers 
m the sub)ect of a judgment like the above (These 700 English 
volumes with these 200 German and those 100 Italian make 
up 1000 volumes) correspond to the characterising ideas in an 
affirma tion like ‘This execrable ruffian should be hung’ It 
IS hard to say if they are general conditions, or if they are 
specifications of fact taken as true merely in the present 
instance 

But it IS clear that in such enumerations we are on the 
brink of mediate counting, that is to say of the abstract 
equation 700 + 200 + 100 — 1000, just as in the individual 
judgment mentioned above we were on the brink of the 
generalisation ‘Every execrable ruffian ought to be hung’, 

‘ Mediate counting ' ’ it will be said , ‘ then we are in the 
region of inference, and no longer m that of judgment ’ It 
is certain that when we speak of necessary connection between 
attributes, of hj'pothetical or mediate judgment, we are m 
the region of inference , but it is not the case that we are 
therefore out of the region of judgment By ' mediate ’ in 
the present connection I only intend to indicate a judgment 
which has for explicit subject a generalised or abstract attribute , 
and being free from any demonstrative or sign of perception 
must be taken as conditionmg its predication by that attnbute 
Such a predication is mediated, 1 e is affirmed of any particular 
individual only through and m virtue of the attribute ex- 
pressed m the subject Mediate counting forms the transition 
between ratio and proportion just as mediate measurement 
does Logically speaking every equation expresses a ratio, 
and a ratio becomes a proportion directly it is applied — 
directly its unit is taken as variable. Thus an algebraical 
equation, which exists with a view to a variety of applications, 
is Ipso facto a proportion 

Complex counting is a case of mediate counting ; that 
case in which we count by units which are themselves sets 
of numerical places, 1 e by multiplication and division, which 
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may for the purpose be taken to mclude addition and sub- 
traction. The only difference between multiplication and 
division on the one hand and addition or subtraction on the 
other is the equality to each other of the subordinate totals in 
multiplication and division, which enables them to be counted 
as units and their number indicated like any other number, 
by its place m the series counting from o upwards. In this 
sense multiplication is a mere abridgment of addition ; it is 
only a question of form whether we say 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 = & 
or 2 X 4 = 8 This latter equation represents what is essential 
as well in addition and subtraction as in multiplication 
and division, a total analysed mto factors and a process. 
Complex counting, as a case of mediate counting, shares its 
abstract, hypothetical, and necessary character. 

e. The processes of mediate counting deal with the con- Abstract 
struction and reconstruction of any given numerical total. 

Even the quantitative relation of part and whole in its Infinite 
extremest abstraction retains thus much of structural unity, 
that, given a total of units, it can only be dissolved or recon- 
structed according to certain rules of combmation or anal 3 r 5 is. 

But the quantitative unit per se, or rather the one-sided 
abstraction of the quantitative unit, the mere numencal 
place which no positive identity Imks with the other places 
of the series, has in it no prmciple of totalit}’ or limitation, 
that is to say no reason for stopping short alter one set of such 
places rather than after another Enumeration of umts as 
such may be continued at pleasure and the process of so 
contmumg it without limit is summarised .r the conception 
of numencal mfinity 

We have here tracked to its genesis tins p.iradoxical con- 
ception, in its right place so poweiful lor good, and in its 
wrong place for evil It would not. perhaps, be beyond 
the province of logic to comment on its use in its right place, 
that is to say in mathematical science . noi could a more 
interesting subject readily be found But I ick of mathema- 
tical knowledge deters me from attempting such a comment 
with any degree of detail ; for a logician is aw are of the risk 
incurred by venturing beyond Ins knowledge, and as he 
preaches that there is no royal load to tnitli, must keep clear 

1337 m 
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of the delusion that he himself has found one But any 
one may offer a suggestion, and this I propose to do by 
saying that it seems to me most probable that the scientific 
use of the conception of infinity rests in every case on a 
justifiable neglect — justifiable, because that which is neglected 
has a known nature, and may be set down as insignificant 
either altogether or from the point of view of a specific 
purpose 

If, to take a coarse and non-matheinatical instance, we 
set about any task in a way which is demonstrably perverse 
and inadequate, a looker-on is justified in disregardmg our 
efforts He will tell us that we shall not get it done in that 
way if we live to the age of Methuselah Translated into 
logical phrase, his comment means that our way of going to 
work has not the element of totality , the successive efforts 
which make up the senes of our activuty, bearing no relation 
to the nature of the work to be done, do not include in them- 
selves successive parts of it, and therefore, as regards tt, have 
no tendency to come to an end and will (unless we choose to 
leave off) go on to infinity We may even apply this illustration 
to a simple mathematical idea, say to the case of parallelstraight 
lines We may consider as the task to be accomplished such 
a change of direction in either or both of a pair of parallel 
straight lines that they should cease to be parallel to one 
another And we may consider as the means adopted to 
bring about such a change the production of the two straight 
lines in their original direction Then our supposed on-looker 
would say, ‘ You might go on for ever at that game , ’ ‘ You 
cannot change the direction of a straight line by producing 
it in its ongmal direction ’ Therefore it would be justifiable 
to neglect the production of parallel straight lines to infinity, 
in other words to pronounce that such production cannot alter 
their character as parallel straight lines, i e that even if 
produced to infinity (which they can never actually be) they 
do not meet Probably such a case as this would hardly be 
recognised as an instance of the mathematical use of infinity, 
but in as far as it introduces the conception of quantitative 
infinity as a term in a positive definition it would seem to be 
at least analogous to such a use 
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(. I may inseit at this point some additional observations New 
upon the question of an actual numerical infinity.® Infinity*** 

The previous paragraph expresses the essence of my argu- 
ment It still seems to me sound, so far as it goes, and while 
fully admitting my own want of mathematical knowledge, 

I cannot see my way to cancel it, or the discussion which 
depends upon it. 

Professor Royce,'’ I tlimk, in his reference to this discussion, 
has done me less than justice by assuming that I insist, m 
the vein of Hegel’s satirical digression,' on the mere tedious- 
ness of numerical infinity But my treatment contains no 
reference to this topic (unless it were on pp 191-2 ed 2 where 
I reject such a treatment), and in considering the numerical 
senes as the abstract schema of membership in a whole I 
have implied and stated that it has law’s and properties which 
give it a character and interest of its own That, taken by 
itself, it fads, as a consequence of its abstractness, to fulfil the 
conditions of an individual whole, seems to me obvious , and 
no less obvious that Professor Royce, in using it as a type of 
individuality, lays stress on possible incidents of the repetition 
of positive contents, rather than on the essential nature of 
repetition to infinity. 

With regard to the present state of the question, I will 
venture on three remarks. 

(i) I observed m the first edition of this book that ' relations Problem 
may be given as actual which only an infinite series could 
represent on their quantitative side ' (p 168 ed. 2). The same 
point presents itself to me with regard to the conceptions 
employed in the recent theory of infinity I see that certain 
problems and definitions are given, and that if their require- 
ments could be earned out m actual series an actual mfimty 
would be given , but I am unable to see that this latter 
condition is fulfilled. The character of givenness does not 
appear to me to be brought to a pomt beyond that illustrated 
by Spinoza in the case of a circle within a cirde and not 
concentric The figure, which w'ould need an infinite analysis, 

IS given. But it does not follow that the senes which would 

* Ed 2, 1911 “ World and Indnadu.il i ff 

“ Hegel, Wiss d Logik (ed 1S41I, p 2;- 
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analyse it is given in and with it I suggest that this analogy 
might apply to the conception of self-representative series 
and of transfinite numbers I note that the latter cannot be 
reached by enumeration I do not know what characters 
they share with numbers of the natural series, but it is 
obvious that they can hardly be given in the same sense 

(2) In the definition of an infinite whole, it is obvious, and 
I suppose intentional, that the relation on which the infinity 
depends, the one-to-one correspondence of a true part with 
the total of parts forming the whole, expends the material of 
the whole, if I may speak so grossly, at an immensely more 
rapid rate than the whole itself progresses I am thinking 
of the case in which prime or square numbers are taken as 
a part of the senes of natural numbers This answers 
well enough so long as you have an enumeration ad infvmtwn 
to draw upon But it seems to me that if you had anything 
approaching a given totality this spending in advance must 
produce a contradiction at once At any point of the con- 
sideration, the part is miles and miles outside the whole. 
While you appeal to infimty as incomplete, this cannot matter 
But the moment you seek to apply the character of totality, 
the arrangement seems to split m two It is one thing, I 
repeat, to have a definition which if fulfilled would involve 
a given infinity, and another thing to show that it can be and 
actually is fulfilled 

(3) I believe Mr Russell would agree wath me that funda- 
mental pnnciples of Logic could not be overriden by the 
practice of mathematics If they really conflict, he would 
admit, some condition has been tacitly imposed “ m the 
transition to mathematical conclusions, though as conclusions 
m mathematics they may be perfectly sound But he holds 
that they do not conflict. His view is that a true Logic is 
one with the principles of mathematics, and carries the conclu- 
sions of the latter without reserve I cannot see my way to 
escape from the former conviction. We may be given some- 
thing else of great interest and value, but unless it fulfils our 
simple requirements, we cannot accept it as an actual infimty 
On the other hand, we can show an actual infinity, in one 

* On tlic nature of mathematical abbtraction see pp 182-3 ticlow 
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sense of the word, m the character of wholes with parts such 
as to embody and reproduce the spirit of the whole. Such 
parts, in some degree, are the organs of an organism or the 
institutions of a nation And m some degree, by what seems 
to me like special pleading, the character of such wholes is 
discovered in the mathematical concept of self-representative 
series “ But I cannot thmk that the two conceptions can really 
be united, except in the sense that it is probably true that a 
real infinite, or self-contained individual whole, could not be 
numencally represented except by an infinite senes, which 
I take to be the same as saying it could not be numencally 
represented at all 

7) I will now continue the discussion from which this was Infinite 
a digression 

More subtle and interesting are cases in which the con- 
tinuance of the series makes a difference in the task to be 
performed, but the whole possible difference can be shown 
to fall within certain known limits These cases, which I 
presume to be of the nature of infinitesimals rather than 
of infinites (both of which must fall under the head of infinite 
enumerahon), may be reduced to the same class as the former 
if we reflect that in the former also the difference fell within 
known limits, but these were limits of hrd, whereas we are 
now speaking of limits of qitanttty In cases of this second 
type we know that a senes could be continued to mfimty, 
and that some difference would be made to the problem before 
us by this being done , but, on the other hand, we are aware 
of a limit withm which the whole senes must fall, and we are 
therefore able to pronounce that the difference which can be 
made by its continuance after a certain point is, at Mast for 
our immediate purpose, a negligible quantity. Such, I take it, 
must be the principle of any process which determines e.g the 
area of a circle by treating it as between the area of a polygon 
inscnbed in the circle and that of a polygon descnbed about 
it. So far as I follow the exoteric utterances of mathematicians,^ 
the pnnciple of abstraction based on a positive knowledge of 


‘ A E Taylor, MetaphysiCi, p 1 16 ft 

' I have HI mind more especially Mr Spottiswoode’s Presidential 
Address to the British Association, which unluckily I cannot refer to. 
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the capacities of a senes must be at the root of the employ- 
ment of mathematical infinity 

But our immediate business is with infinite number con- 
sidered logically. 1 e with a view to its general place in 
knowledge And from this point of view we have to notice — 

(1) That the idea of infinite number has its genesis m a 
one-sided abstraction, viz in the notion of counting without 
having anything in particular to count, ^ which corresponds 
to the idea of difference without identity, and of parts without 
a whole By such an abstraction the enumerative judgment 
is destroyed, the essence of judgment as such — ^the exhibition 
of identity in difference or of the whole in its parts — being 
withdrawn from it ; and the names of the numbers are turned 
into a meaningless repetition, the purpose of enumeration 
having disappeared We are no longer saying ‘ One tree, 
two trees, three trees &c , but we are merely saymg ‘ One, 
two, three ’, and it is for this reason that we need never stop 

(2) Being one-sided, the idea of infinite number is self- 
contradictory The essence of number is to construct a finite 
whole out of homogeneous units The idea of numerical 
infinity arises from neglecting the continuous nature of the 
unit, and therefore omittmg the element which alone arrests 
computation at one number rather than at another Thus 
an infinite number would be a number which is no particular 
number, for every particular number is finite 

(3) It follows from this that infinite number is unreal 
Tlus does not mean that there may not actually be more 
units of one kind or another than we can count in the tune 
at oui disposal or in any finite lapse of time The statement 
deals with the nature of number, not with the extent of the 
sensuous universe If, to put a common idea coarsely, we are 
asked, ‘ Supposing that you could travel through space for 
ever, and never come to an end of it, must not space contam 
an infinite number of units ^ or even if you can go on sub- 
dividing a given portion of matter for ever, must it not contain 
an mfinite number of parts ^ ’ to such questions we could 

‘ A series which is cx h%potkesi infinite comes under the head even 
if it seems to have a positive nature For its nature ex hypothesi does 
not determine the number of its units 
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only reply, ‘ Things or the parts of things may qmte con- 
ceivably transcend our power to count. But except m view 
of a finite goal, number does not help us, does not tell us 
anything, grounds no ratio of parts to whole. We should 
in fact never give up counting any units that had interest 
for us, and should in doing so always be at some finite number 
But if it could be miraculously revealed to us that there was 
no end, then I think we should stop counting, unless the umts 
m question entered into subordinate or graduated totals 
which had an interest for us Thus we go on countmg the 
stars for definite reasons Their relation to us is graduated, 
and several subordinate totals within their number have 
already been completed by enumeration , e g stars of the 
first eight magnitudes have been identified and counted. In 
counting them we have always in view some definable total to 
be constructed or to be corrected Who counts the waves of 
the sea ^ The hope of complete enumeration is the justifi- 
cation of counting ’ 

Then why do we count the years and centuries ? Do we 
pretend to know that they will have a numerable sum ? and 
when they have reached it, do we imagine that the race will 
survive to take an interest in the completed enumeration ? 
In the first place, for each of us time seems to have an end , 
and in the second place, all history is parcelled out in over- 
lapping epochs which we have an interest in measuring We 
do not in fact ordinarily know or compute the whole numerable 
series of years that has elapsed since the first events of ascer- 
tamable date in history , we adopt this or that era according 
to some overpowenng historical interest which makes it seem 
to mark a fresh begmning We do not count the years to 
ascertain their total quantity, but to give them names by 
which we can fix events ; and as a means to fixing the relations 
of events we no doubt desire to note the quantitative relations 
within the total of historical time which has elapsed down 
to any given present If w'e are pressed further, and told, 

‘ But, after all, the years may go on for ever and the human 
race may go on counting them for ever ’, we can only reply that 
the faculties with which vv'e are endowed refuse to express 
this ‘ ever ’, that at any point taken in the series we should 
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be at some finite number, and that if a conviction of the 
endlessness of the senes could be miraculously impressed upon 
our minds we could only conclude that, except as a recbrd 
of the past, counting the years was an unmeanmg form, 
seeing that the nature of the senes could not be represented 
in number. A very simple case of enumeration ad, infintium 
would be that in which, by persistent errors of identifica- 
tion, we should count the same objects over again, round and 
round, without being aware that we were doing so In such 
a case it is obvious that the conception of number would be 
destroyed so far as these objects themselves were concerned, 
though if they were at known intervals of space we might none 
the less use them as a measure for other things When we 
measure with a foot-rule we do in fact count the inches 
marked on it over and over again in this way, not for their 
own sake or the process would be infinite, but only for the 
sake of some other quantity which we characterise by them In 
this respect the inch-marks on the foot-rule correspond to the 
physical changes which mdicate the day and year, and which 
serve as a measure for occurrences other than themselves 
An infinite series, then, is not anything which we can 
represent m the form of number, and therefore cannot be, 
qua infinite senes, a fact in our world Relations may indeed 
be given as actual which only an infinite senes could represent 
on their quantitative side, such as the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference of a circle But for this very reason 
they never are adequately represented on that side, although 
we may know and argue from the positive character of the 
series, which ix hypothest its prolongation to infinity is not 
to change Our constructive judgment requires parts and 
a whole to give it meanmg Parts unrelated to any whole 
cannot be judged real by our thought Their significance is 
gone, and they are parts of nothing 
Thus it IS nonsense to speak of any definite number, say 
100, as a portion of number, m the sense in which a foot is 
a portion of a yard, or a mmute of an hour. The question 
‘ what portion ' ? at once disposes of any such relation 
Number as such cannot be identified with any particular 
total such that a given number is a definite fraction of it. 
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Closely allied to infinite number, and in a great measure 
depending upon it. are the conceptions of abstract or ideal 
time, and of abstract or ideal space, tending respectively to 
generate ideas of infinite time and of mfimte space. 

8. In speaking of Companson we saw that every ' now ’ Abstract 
tends to become a part within ‘ now ’ and ' then and every 
‘ then ’ again withm ‘ then ’ and ‘ then This analysis is very 
gradually brought about, speaking histoncally, in the evolu- 
tion of the tense-system. The sense of Time is in the first 
mstance the mere consciousness of continuity in succes- 
sion, that is, the mere perception of a succession or process 
of change This sense however being only possible through 
setting off the succession against a comparatively permanent 
background of consciousness, is in embryo the comparison 
of successions, with the development of wluch comparison 
measurement of Time, and with this the abstract idea of Time, 
are brought into existence The measurement of Time consists 
in the equation of one set of perceptible changes identified 
by a common nature, to another set of perceptible changes, 
in the sense that the beginning and end of a numbered senes 
of the one comcide with the begmnmg and end of a numbered 
series of the other The enumeration of phases of one series 
that coincide with one or more phases of the other senes 
might conceivably be undertaken apart from any belief that 
either series has a constant duration in time, 1 e if repeated, 
would occupy the same amount of duration as before ; but 
m enquiring whether such a belief actually exists we must 
distmguish between the reasonable doubt whethei any portion 
of any senes ever can or will be repeated absolutely without 
physical modifications which may affect its duration, and the 
unmeaning doubt whether a senes assumed to be repeated 
without physical or causal variation may not nevertheless 
have vaned in the absolute amount of duration which it 
occupied. The former kind of doubt will only lead to a demand 
for criticism and reciprocal adjustment of our time-measures, 
together with the temperate scepticism which our lack of 
exhaustive knowledge must produce about our acquamtance 
with even those natural conditions which we have most fully 
mvestigated. The latter kind of doubt, if pressed to its con- 
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elusion, would reduce the enumeration of succebsive dianges 
to a statement of mere numerical fact wholly devoid of signifi- 
cance Such enumeration would not be impossible, but would 
scarcely fulfil the requirements of judgment It would be on 
a level with the mere repetition of the names of numbers It 
IS hardly necessary to give mstances ; every one can see at 
once that if we entertam the idea of variation in the measures 
of time occuning without any reason, all equation of succes- 
sions becomes futile, and ceases to afford any ground of 
expectation or of inference. 

But though a doubt of this nature has been mentioned 
by great writers, yet it has never been extended to affect the 
only element of our time-perception which is essential to its 
utility, VIZ the constant ratio obtaining between the succes- 
sions employed as measures of duration This limitation of 
the doubt anses from the confusion in which it originates, 
the confusion which consists in treating the whole as if it 
were a part Time, for us, is a relation, a ratio, and its con- 
stancy is the constancy of this ratio If all processes in tune 
maintain a constant ratio to one another so far as they are 
unaffected by physical modifications, then there is no meamng 
in suggesting that tried by some unknown or impossible 
standard^ they may be variable But yet this suggestion 
is a natural suggestion ansing out of a natural confusion. 
We naturally frame an idea of duration in itself, as that which 
has successive parts really and absolutely equal, because 
equality of successive parts terms of one of our time-measures 
IS what we are always endeavouring to ascertain about some 
other time-measure And we forget that equality, if we 
exclude from it the idea of measurement, ceases to be an 
intelligible conception This ideal of duration then, whose 
successive parts, though ex hypotkesi not measurable, are 
assumed to be equal, we actually set up as an imaginary 
measure against the totality of consentmg measures and 
processes the ratio of which to one another forms our world 
of time, and is merely represented in an abstract and ideal 
form by ‘ duration in itself ’. ‘ Duration in itself ’, says 

* E g by measurement of successive phases against each other, which 
IS ex hypolhesi impossible 
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Locke, ^ ‘ IS to be considered as going on in one constant, equal, 
uniform course But none of the measures which we make use 
of can be known to do so , nor can it be assumed that their 
assigned parts or periods are equal in duration one to another 

But ‘ duration in itself ’ not being a relation of successions, 
could not be perceived as time, nor could any being that 
perceives as we perceive be aware of equality or the opposite 
in its successive parts , for equation is necessary to equality. 
If, on the other hand, we set it against our time-measures, 
then it becomes one measure among many, and in case of 
a discrepancy that should remain unaccountable it is only 
caprice that could choose which we should regard as right. 
The question m fact would be unmeaning, for the whole 
discussion obviously originates in the attempt to transfer an 
attribute which depends on a comparison to a set of terms 
considered in themselves and apart from comparison, and then 
to suggest a comparison between them (the supposed equal 
parts of ideal duration) and the totality of our time-measures 
of whose reciprocal relations those parts are an idealised form. 

But this confusion does not naturally originate a doubt 
of the constant ratio, ph)^ical disturbances being allowed 
for, of our measures of time compared with one another. For 
it is this constant ratio from which the idea of duration as 
such, hypostasised by abstraction into duration in itself 
with equal successive parts, is derived , and to doubt the 
constancy of this ratio would be to deprive ourselves of that 
idea of duration on which the confusion itself depends. If 
oscillations of a pendulum of fixed length, such as are normally 
equal when measured by the rotation of the earth, may vary 
without a physical cause affectmg either of the compared 
motions, the conception of uniform duration is destroyed, 
and no equation of successions is more than an isolated fact. 
On such a hypothesis there would be nothing to generate the 
idea of uniform duration, and no measure of time with which 
to compare that idea. 

The antithesis between duration in itself and our measures 
of it IS merely a case of the antithesis between the thing-in- 
itself and our knowledge of it It is possible, though un- 
’ Essay, Book II, 14, 21. 
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meaning, to doubt whether our knowledge as a whole is real 
knowledge — 1 e corresponds to some test or condition which 
we may imagine as imposed upon it from without The 
possibility arises from our possession of an ideal of knowledge, 
which by an act of abstraction can be set m antithesis to the 
actual whole of knowledge from which it is abstracted. But 
it IS impossible when operating in detail upon the matter of 
experience to doubt the existence of rational connection in 
any one particular group of appearances ; for by so doing 
we paralyse the understandmg, which can only act in the 
search for causes, and leave neither knowledge to condemn 
nor an ideal by which to condemn it. We shall have to return 
to this subject m a later chapter, when we speak of the 
postulates of knowledge. 

We have just seen that it is idle to treat the whole as if 
it were a part — our reciprocally adjusted measures of tune 
as if they were one measure among many It is also worth 
while to observe in the same mstance the impossibility of 
making a part do duty for the whole, which is stnkmgly 
exemplified in the ultimate data of time No process of 
perceptible change is a trustworthy measure of time except 
in as far as it is equated with other processes of known con- 
stancy, and observed to be m itself free from physical causes 
of variation That is to say, the part can only be taken as 
a definite standard when it has been criticised in the light 
of the whole This is true of all premises of knowledge 

Amount of Time, like all quantity, is measured by the 
enumeration of units which have a known value But, 
unlike any other kind of quantity with the exception of space, 
it follows number not only into mediate counting (all quantity 
does this), but into enumeration ad mfimtum 

Simple enumeration in the case of Time gives such judg- 
ments as ‘ He died three years ago ', ' It is seven days since 
I saw him ’, — which expand by reference to a standard of 
succession the mere indications — probably of various nature 
and origin ^ — conveyed by the tenses 

^ Tense need not have originated in the idea o£ succession at all , and 
may often have arisen out of the expression of emotions or anticipations 
or out of the mere negation of presence as a perception of a certain kind 
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Mediate or complex counting in Time gives such ]udg- 
ments as the equation ‘ 365 days = one year ' Such judg- 
ments deal with our real and ideal time as the result gamed 
by comparison and equation of actual processes m expe- 
rience But the abstraction which stands as subject tends 
to assert itself as a something apart from the actual pro- 
cesses whose relation it is, and thus as we have seen generates 
the conception of ' duration in itself ’ or ‘ absolute time 
which again having lost the element of totality precipitates 
us into the idea of infinite time. 

Enumeration to infinity, when applied to the parts ol 
time, has characteristics analogous to those of infinite number, 
but more striking, inasmuch as tune is closely bound up with 
the attributes of actual existence Infinite time is, like infinite 
number, an unending whole, which is a contradiction in terms 
That is to say, we are prevented by the nature of our minds, 
if by no other cause, from attaching any meaning to infinite 
time as a quantitative expression indicating an aggregate 
expressible by enumerative judgments. Whether the problem 
(for so ve must consider it) which is put before us in this form 
is capable of becoming, not a problem, but a fact, m some 
other form, is a question which does not concern us here The 
instances which are alleged to show that an infinite series may 
be given point somewhat m this direction, I allude to such 
an instance as that of the relation between diameter and 
circumference However this may be, it remains true that 
infinite time, as a mere quantity of duration, is a phantom 
generated by a meaningless abstraction. 

But, as we asked whether there may not be endless numer- 
able units, so Me may be challenged to ask. May there not 
or must there not have been an endless chain of actual occur- 
rences in succession ^ And if we are prepared to deny reality 
to every endless senes, must we not first of all deny it to the 
actual world as m time, and we may add by anticipation of 
the next section, as in space ? There can be no doubt that 
the relativity of events and appearances in time and space 
does involve for our mmds an mfimte progression in the way 
of referring one thing or appearance to another as its cause 
or explanation, or at least as m some way its determinant. 
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We can hardly conceive that we are really counting in a circle, 
but our position is just as hopeless as if we were Our ideas 
of reference, determination, causation, do not allow us to 
fancy a first event, a beginning of time, or a limit of space 
On the other hand, so far as we can understand, it is impossible 
for such a succession as we postulate to be actual m the sense 
in which a known section of history is actual It is not merely 
something more than we do construct as a whole ; it is some- 
thing the essence of which is to be incapable of construction 
as a whole We may say if we like that we are bound to think 
of such a succession as actual m the sense that it is a problem 
inseparable from the relativity of our world , but we cannot 
take the endless senes qua endless as a positive element m 
our organised expenence 

In dealing however witli the succession of actual events 
having positive character and content we are m spite of 
their senal appearance on different ground from that of 
abstract time or equable succession as such Actual events — 
the history of our world— have more m them than a mere 
senes. We may say either that the world in time and space 
IS not mere succession and externality, or that the real world 
which intelligent perception presents to us is not merely 
a world m time and space The human mind and will are 
alwajrs busy in turning a series into a coherent and almost 
individual whole, projected more or less definitely on a scene 
of tune and space, but not exhausted in its meaning by the 
nature of that background Greece for instance or England 
are not mere ' geographical expressions ’ ; and if they were 
they would still have a physical unity of a deeper kind 
than the juxtaposition of extended units or the sequence of 
a senes They are histoncal realities, but their coherence 
lies m their meaning Therefore in denying that for us, m 
our way of understanding, an endless progress can be a real 
and controlling factor of organised experience, we do not deny 
the reality of the phenomenal world as presented to mtelhgent 
perception 

Abstract i. The nature of Space is m many respects analogous 

Infinite bears on the whole a similar relation to 

Space the system of number, with its degrees of simple or categorical 
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counting, mediate or complex counting, and counting ad 
mfimtum The corresponding grades of abstraction in dealing 
with space may be identified as — 
a The measurement of actual distances 
b The theoretical relations of spatial quabties, including 
the whole of the mathematical sciences, excepting what may 
be included in the mere system of number, viz all forms 
of simple and generalised (algebraical) arithmetic , and 
c The conception of infinite space 
In defence of the subdivision here adopted, I venture 
with a good deal of diffidence to suggest that the idea of 
infinite space is not an idea belonging to geometrical science. 

The employment of the idea of mfinity in geometrical reason- 
ing belongs, if the account above given of it is correct, to the 
second of the above heads, being really an abstract mode of 
describing a geometrical whole If enough space is given to 
make manifest the positive nature of the whole before us, 
it would seem that no addition can really affect the case. 
Quantitative infinity may be a roundabout desaiption of 
a direction or a quality That a certain straight line is 
infinite may only mean that its direction is such that it can 
never meet a certain other straight line. 

a The measurement of actual distances is ^rma fade a Measure- 
case of simple measurement, and must obviously arise 
the point where positions distinguished by the comparative distances, 
judgment are discovered to have relations of distance and 
direction reducible to degree Degrees of distance from 
assigned points, and proportions of such degrees, considered 
as properties of objects, pass into the determination of con- 
crete individuals and of their characteristic attnbutes In 
this respect we have considered them above. But also, 
receiving their significance from a system of equations by 
which all spatial magnitudes are brought to a common 
denomination, they contribute to reflection upon space in 
the abstract, a reflection which is developed by the process 
of enumeration applied to the parts of space when thus 
idealised and considered for their own sake The system of 
measures, as we have seen above, is a connecting link between 
simple and complex measurement It is pnma facie a system 
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of ratios, and requires an arbitrary st<irtiiig-point to give it 
meaning But when taken as general and t5q)ical it passes 
into a system of proportions, as we see in such a judgment as 
‘ This map is on the scale of twelve inches to the mile ’ 
There need not be twelve inches in any direction in the actual 
map before us . the phrase expresses a proportion, not a 
simple fact of enumeration It is not necessary to know, for 
the purpose of the scale, how much absolutely (1 e in the mass 
of other relations) an inch or a mile is ; we can interpret the 
scale if we know how many inches there are in a mile. The 
abstract numencal expression i 63360, which is a proportion 
as governing the relation between every part of the map 
and the corresponding part of reality, represents what the 
formula ' one inch to the mile ’ really means to say We may 
compare this case with the financial expression ‘ five per 
cent ’ ; some newspapers will print this as £5 per cent, 
which IS a confusion between singular or merely actual, and 
generalised or proportional ratio They do not really mean 
that 5^5 need be concerned , their predication is as true if 
the mterest in question only amounts to five shillings The 
expression five per cent is simply a fractional or proportional 
expression 

Now, when, e. g in the two instances just quoted, the 
reference to an arbitrary magnitude is dropped out, and 
when moreover the generalised equation is taken as expressing 
the relations between distances in space combined in a certain 
way, then we have ideal or mediate enumeration as it exists 
in geometncal science ‘ Mediate ’ because the proportion 
contained in the equation is affirmed of reality as qualified 
by definite spatial attnbutes, which therefore enter into the 
content of the equation as intenelated conditions The 
equation of an ellipse is a hypothetical judgment asserting 
that the axes of an ellipse (or other quantities involved m an 
ellipse) being treated in a certam way will be always equal 
to themselves treated in a certain other way. It is obvious 
that being mediate this geometncal enumeration or computa- 
tion is also complex , ^ for the conditions by which it is 
mediated may involve units of any degree of numencal com- 
‘ See pp 160-1 above 
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plexity. Thus judgments dealing with squares and cubes, 
still more with conic sections, presuppose, on ihcir numerical 
side, more or less elaborate enumeratit e processes as mvolved 
in the formation or apprehension of the spatial unit 

b The generalised relations of spatial attnbutes form a 
systematic science with a distinctive object -matter 

(i) ‘ Any tw'o sides of a triangle are together greater than 
the third side ’ ' Triangles upon equal bases and between 

the same parallels are equal to each other ' ‘ The square of 
the hypotenuse is equal to the squares of the containing 
sides ' ‘ The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal to one another ’ 

Such judgments as these are among the simplest results of 
mediate enumeration ^ as applied to space, and they present 
an obvious peculiarity shared with them in a high degree 
by complex judgments of mere number, and in a less degree 
by judgments that compute time. Although geometneal 
science proper consists, as a science, exclusively of the equation 
with each other of variously desaibed spatial units, which, 
if we further consider the sciences of motion, we must take 
as referred to units of time, yet under this 'variously desCTibed ’ 
there lurks a whole classificatory science of forms possessed 
of structural unity and quasi-orgamc relations between part 
and whole Thus in the definitions and definitory judgments 
of geometry, as in the inductive judgment of enumeration, 
there is a revival of that structural subordination of part to 
whole which, though dormant, yet is never dead so long as 
judgment has a meaning The triangle, the square, the circle, 
the elhpse, though each of them capable of being exhaustively 
defined by generalised enumeiative processes dealmg with 
homogeneous units, have also an aspect of structural unity 
and subordination of parts to the dominant quahty of the 
whole Both clauses of this statement are however subject 
to reservation. 

In the first clause, the expression ' homogeneous units ' is 
not entirely adequate to the facts. Distances m the three 
spatial dimensions are indeed as distances homogeneous, 

* For the lurther distinction between arithmetical and geometrical 
reasoning, see II, chap. ii. 
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but it can hardly be said that an angle is homogeneous with 
a distance or direction, although a proportion of distances 
IS an exhaustive measure of an angle Therefore, though an 
angle may be represented in terms of distance, yet in con- 
sidering the elements in the spatial structure of a square or 
triangle we must assume the angle as well as the straight line 
The apprehension of convergmg direction is hardly given in 
the mere apprehension of direction. 

In the same clause we must qualify the assertion that all 
geometrical shapes can be exhaustively defined by equation 
of quantities. I presume that the impossibility of squaring 
the circle imphes a difference of kind between circle and 
straight line which is disguised but not destroyed by the 
efficient methods epiployed to express the one m terms of the 
other.^ Here agam, in the adequacy, as distinguished from 
exhaustiveness, with which quantitative equations represent 
characteristics of kind not wholly reducible to quantity, we 
find an analogy with the various systems of necessity which 
are superimposed upon one another in the organic and 
moral worlds 

And the truth of our second clause would be a good deal 
interfered with, if not annihilated, by enlargmg our list of 
geometrical figures, and by regarding every figure m all its 
possible variations As to the first point, every spatial figure 
IS a geometrical figure, and those which we mentioned, 
together with others that occur to the mind at once as com- 
monly considered in plane and in sohd geometry, have no 
real prerogative of existence to the exclusion of trapeziums 
or any other irregular figures, even if partly curved and partly 
rectilinear in outline. The world would be easier to explam 
than it IS (or so it seems to a superficial glance) if irregularity, 
ugliness, and disease did not, as they do, exist by law and 
necessity® just as much as symmetry, beauty, and health 
It may be said in defence of treatmg the regular figures as 

’ The quadrature of the parabola shows that the impossibility of 
squaring the circle does not arise from the mere difference between cun e 
and right line 

* I do not say by the same necessity , I only mean that they result 
mechamcally from natural conditions Any limitation of which this 
statement may be capable mustrefer to a distinction of kinds of necessity. 
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if there weie no otlieis, that all others are reducible to them, 
— all rectilineal figures to triangles, and so on But this is 
a mere ideal reduction by measurement, and m no sense a 
deduction of the existence of the one fiom that of the other 
And agam, most ‘ figures ’ of which we speak are really 
classes of figures, even if we take all ‘ similar ’ figures as the 
same, 1 e disregard size and only look to characteristic pro- 
portion I do not know why we should not take the conic 
section as * a figure ’ and treat the circle simply as a case of 
it. Anyhow the elhpse comprises m ilself a whole class of 
figures which are qualitatively quite different from each 
other, and pass by imperceptible gradations into figures 
which are not elliptical By msistmg on facts like these 
we might melt away the individuality of typical figures, 
and exhibit every group of geometrical shapes as destitute 
of common characteiistics beyond those which flow from the 
mere genetic relation itself Thus, for instance, an ellipse 
when ]ust passing into a cucle or into a straight line has none 
of the characteristics which we associate with elliptical form, 
although the analytic relation by which its nature is theoreti- 
cally determined may be within the limits which must as a 
matter of geometrical classification be assigned to that figure. 
Such a treatment would be the triumph of explanatory theory 
and necessary connection over mdividuahty and character- 
istic quality. But it is a ti atment of which, m geometry, 
the facts admit, and which even in the organic world is 
rendered indispensable by the idea of continuous evolution 

It IS right that attention should be drawn to the above 
resei vation N 0 habit is more permcious than that of assummg 
what IS obvious and familiar in a certain sphere to exhaust 
the contents of that sphere. Every figure is geometneal ; 
and even if all irregular figures can be reduced for purposes 
of reckonmg to the more regular types, this does not justify 
us m speaking theoretically as though there were no figures 
in space besides those which have been selected as typical by 
geometricians. 

We must meet such conceptions now as we shall have to 
meet them again, perhaps more than once, m the evolution 
of the judgment, by the reflection that one positive existence 

N2 
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cannot, by th“ mere fact of its existence, cancel another 
There may be non-elliptical ellipses, figures which fulfil one 
set of conditions that mark the ellipse, but lack attributes 
without which we hardly recognise the figure , and there may 
in the same sense be or have been (time makes no difference) 
non-human human bemgs. And explanatory theory may be 
able in both cases to trace step by step without saltus or miracle 
the transition from the one phase into the other by develop- 
ment of elements fundamental in both But this will not 
obscure our perception of the elhptical shape of a character- 
istic ellipse, or of the humanity of a typical human bemg. 
The typical human bemg is made typical, as we shall see, by 
real teleology. The typical ellipse is only typical through a 
subjective quasi- teleology This is the difference between the 
two cases 

Thus, in spite of the above reservations, it remains true 
that in complex enumeration as applied to Space the antithesis 
of individuality and necessity is strikingly illustrated. A 
generalised relation of distances, not obviously differmg in 
kind from any other generalised enumerative relation, when 
mterpreted into an actual figure, may at least produce a 
structural totality complete m itself and of a marked mdividual 
character. It is enough to mention such simple instances as 
the equilateral triangle, the square, and the circle. These 
totalities do not refer outside themselves for definition in the 
obvious sense m which simple magnitudes are forced to do so 
They are primarily cases of internal proportion, of proportion, 
that IS, between one and another element of a single totality. 
Relativity appears in them in another shape than that of 
simple equation with absolute (in the sense of arbitrary) 
standards of magnitude. A particular triangle or ellipse is 
relative and finite chiefly in the sense of bemg derived from 
arbitrary conditions, no one value of which has any preroga- 
tive of existence as against any other, and an extreme modifica- 
tion of which will always destroy the essence of the figure. 
There is also a further sense in which all natural existences 
are finite as compared with mind, because they cannot refer 
to themselves, but only are referred whether to themselves or 
to external conditions 
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The subordinate totalities of Time, suUi as the hour, day, 
and year, are not really cases of the same principle, for they 
are mere aggregates of units without a limiting totality, and 
are simply formed by arresting enumeration at mtervals 
prescribed by external interests A better parallel may be 
found in the numbers of the numerical series which are 
distmguished by any peculiarity, e g prime numbers, squares, 
cubes, &c , if we consider these peculiar cases in their relation 
to the one unvarying process of adding together homogeneous 
units This simple synthesis of number may be regarded as 
analogousto the mechanical or necessary aspect of an individual 
thing or figure, and its peculiarity as square or cube to struc- 
tural totality. 

(2) Figures in space then, and numerical lelations, al- Existence 
though abstract and ideal, and arbitrarily selected out 
continuous sets of value of which no one has existence by 
preference to the other, yet seem capable in a sense of posses- 
sing characteristic quality and self-sufficing totahty. What 
is to be thought of their existence > Do such judgments as 
are mentioned on p 177 involve the assertion that the quali- 
fications of Reality which form theur subjects are actual, and 
if so, m what sense are they actual ^ The difficulty of the 
question is only displayed in its true extent if we add to the 
above instances some ideas for which actual existence, as 
diagrams m books or as thoughts in the minds of individual 
students, cannot with probability be claimed ; e. g the idea 
of a polygon with a thousand and one equal sides, of any 
trapezium chosen at will, or of any irregular figure or high 
number. 

It IS clear that the square or triangle qua spatial figure 
has no actuality which does not equally belong to all such 
less familiar shapes, and therefore mere presence in the 
individual mind is not the existence in question And indeed 
to speak of it as such would be to enter upon a vicious circle 
which would stultify the judgment , for it is essential to the 
judgment to affirm a reality outside itself, and it would be 
too ridiculous that your judgment should refer merely to the 
content of mine as the reality asserted, and mine m turn to 
that of yours It is obvious that the two manifestations of 
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the thought-function are on a level, and if eacli icicit, to the 
other, each might ]ust as well refer to itself, i e find its truth 
m the simple fact that it is made ^ A triangle must be just as 
real * when no one is thinking about it as when many students 
are engaged upon the conception of one This is of course 
not the same as to say that spatial figures do not depend on 
the spatial consciousness, or on consciousness at all. We are 
only saying that they cannot depend for actuality on one 
jiarticular reflective consciousness of those particular figures. 
The world as it is for perception and intelligence is the object- 
matter of our whole enquiry, and we have no occasion to raise 
a question that assumes the destruction of the object which 
we are considering 

The absence of material existence and also of any mode 
whatever of particularisation m determinate forms (the 
selection e g of a typical ellipse not being justifiable on 
jiurely geometrical grounds) must however make a distinction 
lietwcen the actuality of the contents under discussion and 
that of material things or their sensible properties Admitting, 
as we must admit for logical purposes, that Space is to be 
reckoned with as having a peculiar actuality of its own, still it 
IS not clear in what relation geometrical figures, apai t from the 
shapes of actual objects, stand to actual space Geometrical 
figures as such, the subjects of judgment in geometrical 
science, are not the shapes of actual objects, they aie not 
identical with any perceptible figure ; they aie not distributed 
throiigli space nor present as special characteristics in any 
portion of it I do not know how to describe them better 
than as a peculiar class of laws or aitnbiiies of the spatial 
relation as such, which are concrete m the nature of their 
content, though abstract in their medium of presentation. 
And in the same way the characteristic totalities of number 
must be taken as laws — embodied laws — of the enumeiative 
relation of part and whole 

' Rcfi-rence to the world of meanings or objective reference (Intro- 
duction, sect 7) IS not merely reference to judgments in fact made by 
others It is an inadequately conditioned reference to reality 

* ibis Is overstated Every thought, we must suppose, contributes, 
something, however practically inappreciable, to the realitv of what 
It thinks of 
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We may illustrate the nature of such attiibutes by com- 
paring them with any purely imagmary ideal content w’hich 
bears (so far as an imaginary content can, for it is always, m 
my opinion, found wanting somewhere) the character of self- 
sufficing totality. Such an ideal content for mstance is 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet,^ or the material spheres of ancient 
astronomy, or, to come nearer to our present subject, the 
conception of ‘ Flatland ’ as space in two dimensions only, 
with sentient beings confined to it. These conceptions, though 
doubtless based on elements of fact and illustrative of real 
conditions, yet exist only in the minds of those who read 
and think about them, or more strictly m the identical refer- 
ence which these minds are stimulated to make to a world 
of meanings, but a world of meanings explicitly discontmuous 
with and detached from the actual world of fact, or what we 
call in short an imagmary world Such a world is indeed 
maintained by judgment, but it is judgment of a peculiar 
kmd and under peculiar conditions — subject, not like the 
common world of meanings to a wholly indeterminate, but 
to a conscious and explicit, abstraction from reality, which 
becomes semi-conscious in artistic fiction, and utterly lost 
and obliterated m mere error and superstition 

The figures which represent the properties of actual space 
aie not imaginary in this extreme sense of the word. It might 
howevei be a question whether the difference between them 
and such ideas as have been mentioned is one of kind or one of 
degree. Both kinds of ideas it might be said involve abstrac- 
tion from concrete perceived reality, both kinds are therefore 
hypothetical and not actual existences, and how far the 
abstraction is carried cannot be a question of principle Nor, 
I must add, do I mean to insist on the manifest contradiction 
with experience, or self-contradiction when viewed m the 
light of experience, that some of my mstances of imagmary 
ideas may be held to present. The distmction which I desire 
to draw is simply between abstract but real, and purely 
imaginary contents, when employed as subjects m judgment. 

' Omitting the considerations which arise out of the artistic truth of 
the conception, and taking it merely as an illustration of an imaginary 
idea 
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Perhaps the distinction might be found as above suggested 
to consist formally in the nature of the abstraction to which 
the two kinds of contents are severally subject A merely 
abstract content is subject only to the abstraction which its 
ostensible nature implies The name of a figure in space is 
the name of a figure m space and not the name of a man or 
a mineral or of any material object But the name of Hamlet 
for instance is and yet is not the name of a man The name 
of a knot tied on an endless strmg is and yet is not the name 
of a reality in space These imaginations are subject not 
merely to the abstraction which separates every content from 
all that IS not included m it, but to a further absti action 
which says, ' This is a meaning, but not the meaning you would 
take it for ’ in other words, it is conditional within a world 
which itself can only be predicated conditionally and not 
directly of the reality with which we are m contact by means 
of perception. 

Thus we may say, if we choose, that our ideas of actual 
space have for their meaning only possibilities, but these 
are at least real possibilities, that is to say, their fundamental 
generating relations actually exist m the world which centres 
in present perception They are therefore as real as colour 
in the dark or as sweetness which we do not taste And if 
we pronounce these attnbutes unreal outside the moment of 
perception, we have laid the axe to the root of the perceptible 
world We might as well say that the wall in front of me is 
actual and that behind me is not But what corresponds 
with these ideas to the actuality which colour and taste do 
partake of when perceived ^ Here we find a real difference 
Such actuality in sensuous presentation they cannot have 
But we do not of course admit that Reality is restricted to 
sensuous presentation All we can say is that in all relations 
of actual things these spatial attributes make themselves 
evident as controlling conditions, and are introduced as con- 
ceptions without which the mind fails to construe the pheno- 
mena. They are abstract characteristics of the actual spatial 
relations of things, and are as much a fact for logic as any 
secondary quality, qua general quality , and they are not 
on a level uith mere imaginations and fictions, even if 
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these are consistent, or not notoriously inconsistent, with 
reality. 

(3) The judgments mentioned on p 177 are thus found The 
to display m their own line of abstract evolution which we 
arc now pursumg a character analogous mutahs mutandis judg- 
to that which the Generic Judgment will be found to display 
in the concrete evolution of thought The subject of each 
such judgment is Reality qualified as a structural whole 
which embodies properties rooted in an actual relation and 
controlling the consequences of that relation at every turn 
The figures in question do not claim sensuous particularity 
and are not capable of it The judgment therefore is a degree 
less generic and more hypothetical than classificatory judg- 
ments which retain much of the meaning of the collective 
judgment 

Yet the judgment in question is generic In the first place, 
the particular figures which arise if particular conditions 
are assumed are individual totalities, not indeed having 
sensuous smgleness, but self-identical as laws of space And 
in the second place, although no doubt any series of such 
figures (triangles, ellipses, &c) is in one point of view an 
infinite series “ (the transition from value to value of the 
generating conditions being absolutely continuous), yet the 
whole falls within known limits, and is bound together by a 
characteristic quality which might probably be found to vary 
with the variations of the generating factors ^ 

Therefore a judgment like this presupposes, not as do 
the judgment of poology a limited even if very large number 
of actual mdividuals forming a real historical unity though 
spoken of mediately and by help of an abstract qualification 
of Reality, but a series of laws regulative of form, or rather 

“ ‘Then there are infinite senes,' a critic may say The case illustrates 
m} point If you could make actual all the cases of a continuous series, 
it would be a given infinite senes But I presume you cannot 

‘ It seems obvious that as one generating factor, e g one axis of an 
ellipse, approaches disappearance, we should expect the characteristic 
quality to dimmish But any such conception is not easy to carry ont. 

Eg if we take equality of the axes as the characteristic point in a figure 
of the conic section class, we get the circle as the characteristic type 
to the exclusion of the ellipse The question has perhaps only an 
aesthetic interest 
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a law expressed m a senes of forms, havmg positive common 
characteristics and bounded by definable limits withm which 
the whole senes must fall. ' All tnangles ’ is hmdered from 
meaning c-vciy particular triangle (i e vanety of triangle — 
I abstract fiom particular sensuous presentations all through 
this discussion) not only as ‘ all men ’ is hindered from meanmg 
every particular man, by the practical impossibihty of dealing 
with such a meaning, but also by a theoretical absurdity, for 
all particular triangles would be an infinite series, which need 
not theoretically be the case with all particular men. But, 
as we saw above, a series which has a known positive character 
or falls within known limits may be treated as an actual 
unity in spite of its infinity ‘ All triangles have their 
angles equal to two right angles ’ is a judgment about what is 
really a single continuous relation, but embodied to the 
mind’s eye in certain salient types resulting from geometrical 
classification It resembles the generic judgment more 
strikingly than appears at first sight, for the genenc judgment 
too deals with a section of evolution m which a vast though 
not infinite array of transitional types has really bridged the 
gulf between the marked species which are familiar. 

Infinite c- Infinite enumeration applied to the parts of space is 
sjMcc tjie last result of abstraction in this region. Here, as m time 
and number, we have the idea of the absolutely homogeneous 
part, 1 e the part whose repebtion has no tendency to generate 
a whole The idea of mfinite space is the idea of the endless 
synthesis of such parts, which must always present to us the 
appearance of an unsolved problem If the problem has a 
solution, it must consist in changing the point of view from 
which we regard it, as if, to repeat an illustration which I 
employed above, we were suddenly to awake to the fact that 
w'e had been counting parts extended in a circle and not in 
a straight line 

Will not the doctrine known as the subjectivity of space 
and time help us to explain the nature of this contradictory 
reality ^ Up to a certam point it has undoubtedly done 
good service by showing that the difficulties which attach 
to sensuous reality are rooted in the nature of the percipient 
intelligence itself, and must be reckoned with as inherent in 
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sensuous experience BuL I am unable to sec that the ‘ subjec- 
tivity’ of these forms of appiehension can carry us further, 
unless or until we are enabled to put something better in their 
place. At piesent we seem only to have learnt that the 
difficulties of knowledge are not external to it, but are inbred 
and inevitable, at least so far as concerns the series of sensuous 
phenomena But we gain nothing, so far as I can understand, 
by attempting to erect a world beyond as a non-sensuous 
counterpart of the sensuous senes If a counteipart, then it 
would seem to share the difficulties attaching to this series, 
while as non-sensuous it lacks the compulsoiy reality of sense- 
perception ^ Our present knowledge lather points to the 
conclusion that tj \ie arc to attain something less contra- 
dictory, more capable of self-sufficing reality, or if we like to use 
the phrase, more above sense, we must look for it in facts 
and purposes which deepen the significance of life, not in a 
shadowy counterpart which icpeats the world of sense without 
enhancing its value 3Ioic series, mere space and time, we 
must always icmaik arc mere alistractions ; and though 
no human knowledge is ficc fiom relativity, i e from the 
reference to what falls outside it , yet on the other hand no 
actual human knowledge is, like the abstract infinities, mere 
relativity and nothing more There would be some justificatioh 
lor saying that, as contrasted wtth the concrete structure of 
individual things, a ‘ subjee ti\e ’, 1 e artificial and unreal, 
charactei might be attributed to numbei, space and time as 
infinite wholes , on the ground that they conflict wuth the 
nature of actual fact however comprehensive, and that the 
extension to infinity deprives them of lelation to the pheno- 
mena in which they are known to us But the distinction is 
hardly sound, for it is at best one of degree The difficulties 
of relativity do not wholly cease as soon as we turn away 
from the abstract infinity of mere number, time, and space ; 
in common ideas of causation they affect the actual content 
of phenomena From the very beginning of knowledge, as 
I have tried to point out. Absoluteness co-exists with Rela- 
* Lotze has VI ell brought out the difficulties attacliing to the con- 
ception of an ‘ intelligible ’ counterpart to the world of sense The 
strange thing is that thej do not appear in any way to make him dis- 
contented with that conception 
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tivity , but it IS impossible to form categorical judgments 
of a comprehensive type until the idea of causation has been 
freed from its primary implication of an endless series. 

The question might be asked, why are we exclusively 
tempted to demand the reality of infinite time and infinite 
space when there are other abstract conceptions of homo- 
geneous parts not subordmate to any whole, which might 
m the same way be pushed to infinity ? In the first place, 
it may be replied that abstractions of this class are not so 
common as might appear. The essence of them is that 
progressive enumeration shall not tend to modify their 
character Thus intensive quantities, such as infinite force, 
infinite velocity, are conceptions of a heightening the later 
stages of which would modify the earlier and not remain in- 
differently beside them Therefore although the phenomena 
of velocity or of force do suggest the idea of quantitative 
infinities of those kinds, yet they do not impel us to judge 
those infinities to be real, because the perceived forces do 
not in their nature refer to and presuppose infinite degrees 
of themselves, but rather each manifestation per se excludes 
the infinity which would involve a qualitative change in 
itself Infinite force or velocity is as contradictory an idea 
as infinite space, but is not m the same sense a problem 
or a paradox, because it does not in the same sense claim 
reality 

And secondly. Space and Time may be called the Categories 
of sense. That is to say, they are the only principles according 
to which the world of sense-perception, both of our own 
immediate feelings and of external objects, appear to us to 
be possible The question is not merely whether we can 
imagme the absence of either or both. I take it that experience 
would reply to this by saying that we cannot seriously imagme 
(i e conceive w'lth full consideration) the absence of either 
in a world oj smse-percepiton ^ 

‘ Psychologically speaking, I should suppose that we may lose con- 
sciousness of either, perhaps more readily of space, e g when listening 
to music Time is perhaps the more importunate of the two ideas 
because it extends to our inner feelings, &c , and I suspect this to be the 
reason of Lotze's notion that time is more ' objective ’ than space Yet 
we may, of course, in a fit of absorption lose consciousness of time I do 
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But the real point is not merely psychological, although 
of course in dealing with it we must appeal to facts of the 
mind. The point is that the very character and essence of 
sense is isolation, and therefore m apprehending variety, 
series. So extreme is this character of isolation that the 
presentation of sensuous contents even as a senes is due to 
an mtelhgence that goes beyond sense Space and Time 
are for us the first work of knowledge, as the conquest of them 
is the second But all we are concerned with here is that, 
assuming the impulse to construct out of our sensuous per- 
ception a whole of the same nature as itself, we cannot but 
attempt to erect space and time also into wholes, an attempt 
which IS frustrated as we have seen 

m But, lastly, reflective science m pursuing an analogous Mecham- 
attempt does meet with analogous difficulties It assumes 
as further chaiacteristics of the sensible world the abstrac- Universe 
tions of matter and motion Matter and motion are the 
abstractions in which the sensuous world is reduced to 
homogeneity in order to be susceptible of quantitative treat- 
ment, and in this treatment they are able to a large extent 
to represent genuine and actual relations of that world. In 
this respect they correspond to the structural classifications 
of geometry, and form the content of mechanical science 
It would hardly be true I suppose to say that the infinity 
of matter and motion in space is an inevitable paradox to 
the scientific consciousness It appears possible to conceive 
of the universe as a coexistent finite mechanical whole, 
demanding no determination from without. But this is only 
because the determination from without is thrown back in 
time by the doctrine of the eternity of motion, which, with 
a similar doctrine applied to matter, introduce the infinite 
series under the guarantee of the law of causation. Here 
again we have the msoluble problem which anses from the 
relativity of the sensuous world and presses upon us m its 
naked form as soon as, by reduction to homogeneity, the 
element of absoluteness or totality which helped to balance 
it IS destroyed It is to the latter element that we really look 

not suppose that these half-illusory states are at all perfect in their 
neglect of the non-obtniding element 
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for a solution m the degree in which it is possible The inhnite 
series cannot itself be reality, but so far as we can transmute 
the senes into an articulated whole, so far we can gam a reality 
out of it. 

This distinction suffices to justify the well-grounded con- 
clusions of science respectmg the past and future of the 
matenal universe. Such conclusions are contributions to the 
projection that forms the actual world m which as percipient 
and mtelligent beings we live But with eternity m the shape 
of infinite regress and progress such a projection can have 
nothing to do 

We have thus traced to its climax in mechanical science 
that form of identity and difference in which an identity 
IS regarded as the sum of the differences in which it is pre- 
sented This one-sided aspect of identity and difference is 
what takes the shape of whole and part in the strict or 
quantitative meaning of those words, the meaning in which 
the w'hole is taken as equated to a relation, whether par- 
ticular or generalised, of homogeneous parts 

It naturally occurs to us to ask at this point, how, if quantity 
IS homogeneous, and if proportion is, as we have reckoned 
it to be, genencally a quantitative relation, the concrete 
individual (see p 127) whose characteristic quality takes 
the shape of proportion differs in content from a relation in 
number, figure in space, or system of motions which, though 
purely quantitative, is also, as we have seen, characteristic 
and self-contained In the first place, we have spoken of the 
quasi-mdividuahty which does attach to the structures that 
embody geometncal and, we may now add, mechanical laws 
And we must remember that their quasi-mdividuahty is only 
made possible by a certain revival of the qualitative element 
withm the whole of quantity, even if the quality so present 
throughout the parts is, like the curvature of a circle, constant 
m all of them. And in the second place, we have to point 
out that m a true concrete mdividual its individuality exists 
m the form of a conscious purpose, a real teleology, and is 
the cause of its homogeneousness, the proof of this bemg 
that if the elements are isolated and removed from the indi- 
vidual they fall back into disparateness. The proportion in 
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which its parts are held together is as we saw ^ secondary and 
not primary , it is a proportion between proportions And 
though it is true that in the simplest forms of comparison, 
such as matching a colour, judgment and equation are 
hardly to be distinguished, being in fact as yet in their common 
germ, yet the peculiar secondary unity of a complex whole 
characterised by internal proportions is not fully expressed 
by reciprocal equation of its elements Tims the concrete indi- 
vidual IS from the first characterised by rather than equated to 
pure quantitative relations of parts With abstract totalities 
]ust the reverse is the case Their elements, homogeneous to 
begin with, are placed arbitrarily m any whole (in as far as 
the elements of various curves resist such construction they 
are not pure quantity), and only acquire the semblance of 
a relation to a whole by their non-resistance m such a con- 
struction ah extra In the former case the differences involve 
the character of farts as the concrete involves the abstract ; 
thus head, arms, legs in a man have quantitative relations 
to each other and to his whole figure, which vary only within 
narrow limits, and which sculpture or pamting must not 
violate , or again, his whole life is only possible subject to 
definite quantitative relations of energy supplied to work 
done In the latter case the parts, mdifferent in themselves, 
are forced by construction into the function of differences. 
The reservations to which this last assertion is subject have 
been explained above (see pp 177-8). 

Thus equation and judgment are no doubt closely re- 
lated in their origin , and this is further illustrated by the 
facility with which judgment drops back or crosses into the 
equational form, which demands altogether less effort and 
insight than the attempt to grasp the differentiated structure 
of things I cannot refrain from quotmg m illustration a 
paragraph from a powerful and sensible writer whose one fault 
IS the love of moving in the lower categories and avoiding 
the effort to grasp entire realities as they are. ‘ As to the 
general result * [of human progress] what is it ’ Say, roughly, 
three hundred million Chinese, two hundred million natives 

’ See p 131, above 

’ James Fitzjames Stephen, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, p 1 77 
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of India, two hundred million Europeans and North Americans, 
and a miscellaneous hundred million or so, — Central Asians, 
Malays, Borneans, Javanese, South Sea Islanders, and all 
sorts and conditions of blacks , and over and above all 
the rest, the library at the British Museum This is the 
net result of an indefinitely long struggle between the forces 
of men and the weights of various kinds in the attempt to 
move which these forces display themselves. Enthusiasts 
for progress are to me strange enough “ Glory, glory . the 
time IS coming when there will be six hundred million Chinese, 
five hundred million Hindoos, four hundred million Europeans, 
and Heaven only knows how many hundred million blacks 
of various shades, and when there will be two British Museums, 
each with a library ” ’ The numbers here are not merely 
descriptive , they are essential , otherwise the element of 
progress could not consist m their augmentation Of all 
instances that show in what thin abstractions a writer who 
pndes himself on contact with realities may live and move, 
I know none more grotesquely stnking than this , and it 
cannot be defended by suggesting that its absurdities are in 
some degree imputed rather than adopted For they can only 
be so imputed because they are adopted The faith m progress 
need involve no assumption of numencal increase of population 
Had the writer ever heard of virtue or knowledge ^ ^ That his 
main thesis in the passage is somewhat of a truism does not 
justify so gross a misconception in supporting it. The more 
we examine the more we shall find that it is indolence which 
makes us drop into the equation when our subject-matter 
demands the judgment 

I have finished the account of the equation before pro- 
ceeding with the judgment proper chiefly with a view to 
coherence m treatment, and not with an intention of repre- 
senting the former as mferior to or less ultimate than the 
latter, though in a sense which may appear from p 85 above, 
such a representation might be held justifiable. But the 

* Contrast Dante's lines — 

‘ Considerate la vostra semenza , 

Fatti non foste a viver come bruti 
Ma per seguir virtude e conoscenza ' 

Inferno, xxvi. 118. 
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conception of divergence, of a co-ordinate evolution gener- 
ated by abstraction, seems more appropriate to the matter 
before us than that of Imear development ^ The equation 
IS, as we saw, hardly even a momentary phase in the growth 
of genuine judgment ; the two functions part company almost 
as soon as their significance reveals itself 
And quantity is more than one among many categones ; 
as the simplest point of view which admits of difference and 
system it aspires to be, and in one sense is, the sole category, 
or ultimate ideal of knowledge. It may be treated as sole 
category falsely or truly. It may be sole m the sense that 
though abstract, yet, subject to the reservations involved m 
its abstractness, it has universal applicability. Every science, 
as we read in Aristotle, assumes its subject-matter, and does 
not give an account of it. The schematic world of space, 
time, and mass is in this sense, as an object of science, beyond 
question , it has only to serve as an abstract postulate in 
workmg with perceptible facts, and from this point of view 
is a truth, if not the truth about the universe as a whole. As 
enabling a coherent reflective view to be obtained of perceptible 
phenomena as a quasi-totality (always encumbered indeed by 
the infinite series), it is of immense scientific value and co- 
extensive with definite existence For these reasons, agam, 
the equation — the judgment of quantity — is rather co-ordmate 
with judgment than a phase in its development And still 
more is there reason for so considering it if we take account 
of the false employment of quantity as sole category. This 
false employment arises, or would arise, supposing the categoiy 
of quantity to be considered not merely as co-extensive with 
determinate existence, but as, in its abstraction, the ultimate 
reality of all determinate existence, and consequently as 
furnishing the final ideal of science. It is obvious that the 
true use of this as of every category slides easily into the false 
one. Every science is occupied with its own abstractions. 
Every individual mind tends to magnify that with which it is 
occupied. The category of quantity, for reasons mentioned 
above, lends itself to universal application It seems a short 
step from universal application to sole application, but it is 
' Above, p 85. 
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the step from truth to falsehood It is not made exclusively 
by votaries of pliysical science, nor perhaps by them chiefly. 
It meets us in theology and m philosophy under the- form of 
the quantitative infinite as a sublime attribute of the Deity, 
or of soul life, or of the universe as contrasted with the ‘ finite ’ 
mind of man We find it again in barbaric or vulgar art, in 
as far as this relies for effect on mere magnitude, mere 
evidence of expended labour, or mere costliness of material 
And we do also find it no doubt in a formulated shape wherever 
matter and motion are invested with the dignity of real 
existence m a sense and to a degree that degrades the indi- 
vidual and concrete realities of hfe into somethmg secondary 
and fictitious But it is plain that no such tendency is neces- 
sarily involved m the treatment of these abstractions as real 
characteristics of the perceptible world There is no special 
virtue in non-atomic contmuous extension, nor any especial 
iniquity in the resolution of material ob]ects into systems 
of vortex-rings, if such resolution either is a good working 
hypothesis or represents a real fact The only error is in 
taking either a hypothesis for a fact, or a fact for the sole 
fact — in confusion, not in mere abstraction. 

The category of Quantity is, as we have seen, in its nature 
wholly relative It is therefore incapable of furnishing an 
absolute and ultimate account of things It not only cannot 
escape from the reference cd infinitum from term to term 
and condition to condition, but is forced to make this con- 
tradictory conception the very basis and postulate of its 
scheme We have seen that the moment charactenstic 
quantity or proportion makes its appearance m the judgment, 
as in any quantitative judgment it may, the whole between 
parts of which the charactenstic proportions obtain is tending 
to exhibit itself as an individual synthesis of true differences, 
not as a mere aggregate of indifferent parts. The pure 
quantitative judgment or mere equation ^ is possible only by 
abstraction from one aspect of the essential judgment-function 

' An equation that embodies a characteristic proportion is not purely 
quantitative It involves in its interpretation the material differences 
between the parts which are in the assigned ratios, c g between angle 
and arc See pp 177-8, above 
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It IS not easy to find a parallel to so comprehensive and 
systematic an employment of a single class of abstractions, 
except in any attempt which may have been made to regard 
the world as simply a congeries of qualities, say of pleasures 
and pains No such system indeed exists — ^the pomt of view 
excludes system , but one may conjecture of some such sta^e 
of feeling as forming the consciousness of children and childish 
adults who have no judgment to pass on things, persons, or 
events beyond the expression of their likes and dislikes. 

Thus I have thought it desirable to treat as in some degree 
co-ordinate developments the two series of judgments which 
diverge from the simplest measurement or equation such as 
a colour-match On the one side we have the full evolution of 
concrete thought, as it builds up the actual and individual world 
within the series of relativity , on the other side we have the 
truncated evolution winch embodies relativity almost pure 
and simple, but, as the abstraction is never quite complete 
(for then it would annihilate itself), may in particular matter 
revive its relation to totality, as w'e see in the exhaustive 
judgment of enumeration, and in the quasi-generic judgments 
of geometrical classification And m the same way the more 
concrete judgment may m particular phases and under 
particular stimuli borrow determinations from or generate 
approximations to the abstract series This happens when the 
life of a nation is subjected to statistical treatment ; when 
the disjunctive judgment is taken m the weakened form of 
enumerated alternatives, and so gives rise to the calculus of 
probabilities ; or when any one of the grooves or threads 
of relativity which compose the perceptible world is taken as 
a problem fer se and tracked to its consequences by means 
of a pure hypothetical judgment. 
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Singular and Universal Judgment 

I. The transition from the singular to the universal judg- 
ment IS the transition from the affirmation of particular fact 
to that of general fact This transition may be expressed 
by distingmshing two forms of the singular judgment, which 
may be called respectively the Individual and the Corporate 
Judgment 

1 In approaching the Individual Judgment we are returning 
from the one-sided offshoots of measurement to the normal 
and concrete evolution of the judgment, We saw in chap, in 
that it IS the judgment of proportion which first reveals 
individual quality , that is, quality which, although particular 
and charactenstic, yet does not refuse to admit diversity into 
itself and itself to enter mto various contexts This quality, 
however, we found, if merely indicated as the content of an 
abstract idea, stood m antagonism to the demonstrative 
indication of present perception which alone could attach it 
to actual reahty We found ourselves entangled m such 
judgments as ' This oak-tree has a leaf-spiral of “ ' This 

teasel has the bracts longer than the head ’, ‘ This tower 
dumnishes m width from story to story '. Such judgments 
as these must rank as singular, for it is of their essence to 
qualify present perception by the meanmg of ideas , yet their 
content is really ambiguous, for, as we saw, the characterising 
idea w'hich ekes out the demonstrative reference to the 
concrete subject tends to grow mto a condition and to make 
the judgment abstract, and in that sense universal 

a. The ambiguity which tends to split m two the im- 
perfect singular judgment of the above type, which we have 
ranked among the judgments of measurement, is apparently 
removed in the class of singular judgments which we now 
proceed to consider, and which are avowedly based on the 
fact of recognisable individuality Such are judgments whose 
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subjects are designated by Proper Names Enough has been 
said in the Introduction of the essential nature of Proper Names. 
We have now only to consider the logical value of the judg- 
ments which are made by their means 

The determinate idea, present m the judgment of pro- 
portion, is omitted in the judgment made by means of a 
proper name. On the other hand, the demonstrative particle, 
which by itself is helpless, being only an indefinite reference 
to presentation, is replaced in the proper name by the indica- 
tion, not to be effected without some kind of meaning, 
of a particular individual. Thus it might be said that 
the two elements of the subject in such a judgment as 
‘ Tliat young soldier is the victor of Actium ’ are fused to- 
gether m the subject of ‘ Cams Julius Caesar Octavianus 
IS the victor of Actium ’ But the union is effected at the 
cost of a mutilation of the sigmficance ; although as in the 
present example the diminution of determinate content may 
be more than compensated by the accession of suggested 
ideas. Identification no doubt involves ideas, but with the 
proper name, as we saw, identification is the end and ideas 
are only the means. In unfamiliar matter, say in a chronicle 
of remote date, we might conceivably identify the unknown 
possessor of some name as figuring in several scenes or incidents 
without being sure what he, she or it might be , whether a 
man or a woman, or a favourite horse. In this sense the 
judgment that deals with a proper name is merely particular. 
It has no meaning that can carry its application beyond the 
unique individual to whom it is taken to refer 

But, though subject to this imperfection, yet Singular 
Judgments of the class now before us form a real advance 
on the Singular Judgment of Proportion. They rest upon 
the fact of characteristic individuahty capable of change 
and persistence without sacrifice of identity. Instead of an 
abstraction limited by pointmg as if with the finger they 
refer us to a unique “ concrete thing in its continuous perma- 
nence. In this sense, because attached to a continuous element 

’ I iay 'unique ' because that is the purpose of the pioper name. 
Of course it has a general nature of its own, and cannot really guarantee 
uniqueness. 
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of reality not shut up within a particular time or a given 
perception, the Individual Judgment is universal, and as we 
shall see leads up to a transition winch takes us in one respect 
beyond the Singular Judgment But universality — concrete 
universality —IS not, we must understand, antagonistic to 
individuality ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’ is an Individual 
Judgment , yet in it we are not^ confining the reference of 
Caesar to the moment in which he w'as engaged in fording 
the river If w'e thus refused to refei the predicated content 
to the whole extended identity of Caesai the significance 
of the judgment w-ould be destroyed, and an eristic error 
committed by reducing an assertion to a tautology. Where is 
the significance of crossing the Rubicon it we do not affirm 
it of the conqueror of Gaul, the rival of Pompey, and the true 
founder of the Roman monarchy ? Thus the judgment 
regarding a person, place or other object that bears a proper 
name introduces a reference that is determinate without 
being abstract, and particular without being confined to 
present perception It should be obscrv ed that not all classes 
of objects are suited to be distinguished by proper names. 
This fact is akin to tlie inapplicability of significant names 
indicating a Hung to many objects endowed with matenal 
existence The range of proper names fall within that of 
significant names of things, and the spheres of application of 
these tw'o kinds of symbols compared with each other and with 
the sphere m which neither applies have a curious bearing 
on the subject of indmduality (see above, p 128 ff) 

Juilgiiient j 3 With these Individual Judgments must be classed all pre- 
Name dications dealing with particular events, individuals, or objects, 
andideas in which the demonstrative particle is dispensed with and re- 
placed by a symbol referrmg to the individual It will be found 
that these particular events, persons or objects have ultimately 
to be designated by reference to a proper name, or to some 
symbol which nearly approaches the nature of a proper name. 
As such e g may be ranked all chronological indications — 
‘ Christmas Day, 1885 a d ’ 

It IS obvious that such a symbol, or a proper name, as a 
fixed point in history, may be supplemented by any amount 
’ Contrast Lotze, Logik, sect 58. 
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oi definitely significant ideas , and as the proper name or 
the date is often understood or presupposed, e. g. in a con- 
tinuous narrative, we are apt greatly to under-estimate the 
part played m judgment by the content of such symbols Page 
after page of discussion about political or social tendencies 
may chance to be found in a reflective history, say in Lanfrey’s 
History of Napoleon, without the mention of a proper name. 

But in so far as these discussions are to be taken as significant 
of the actual conditions of an actual epoch, they are under- 
stood as ideal content predicated of the nation, age and persons 
with whom the narrative is concerned Chronological symbols 
exhibit the transition from the demonstrative to the proper 
name in a peculiarly clear light. ‘To-day,’ ‘ yesterday,’ ‘ last 
year,’ are just on the line between demonstratives and proper 
names. ‘ To-day ’ seems naturally to = ‘ This day ’, a demon- 
strative indicatmg mere relation to the percipient subject ^ 

‘ Last year,’ ‘ twenty years ago,' show the relation to the 
percipient subject growing into an objective system And 
when we come to the employment of an era, A U C„ B C., 

AD, we have the system transferred from the accidental 
percipient subject, and attached to the content of a proper 
name Wherever we have ‘ I ’ or ‘ my ’ &c , as points of 
reference in narration, we are dealmg with something between 
a demonstrative and a proper name And every narrative 
judgment which goes beyond a mere impersonal or demonstra- 
tive reference to present reality or to my own perception may 
pnma facte be said to involve a reference to some proper 
name. No mere abstract idea can form the subject of historical 
predication How far this pnma facte conception must be 
corrected by allowing for judgments which may be capable 
of uniting without mutilation the powers of unique reference 
and of determinate notions is a question which will occupy 
us in the sequel 

ii. Closely allied to the Individual Judgment, and perhaps Coroorate 
m ngid technicality not distmguisliable from it, is what for 

‘ I take what I believe to be the actual meaning in use Philology 
may or may not support it as the original meaning We are bound to 
take plulology into account as evidence oi evolution and as a guide to 
observation , but it cannot override present usage. 
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want of a better name I call the corporate judgment. This 
title IS meant to mclude all such afi&rmations as deal with 
comprehensive totalities or aggregates which we bona fide take 
in their corporate or smgulai aspect, and do not consider 
either as in the collective judgment, in the light of sums of 
enumerated particulars, or as m the hypothetical judgment, 
m the light of mere abstractions whose very existence is not 
absolutely postulated Such a judgment may be expressed 
indifferently by a singular or by a plural enunciation, so long 
as the name used in the plural is a bona fide designation of 
a known or knowable unity in respect of its characteristic 
features e g. ‘The ancient Greeks w'ere at once a most 
scientifically and a most imagmatively minded race ’ This 
judgment obviously = ‘ The Greek race was’, &c This is 
not a collective judgment m the sense which has above been 
given to that title. It is not capable of bemg obtamed by 
successive synthesis of the component units — by enumeration 
— and retains therefore no special extensional reference to the 
mdividuals who as an aggregate constituted the ancient 
Greek race ; it starts from the idea of a common stock as 
a historical entity with peculiar endowments and with its 
own rise, decline and fall Other instances are such as ‘ Europe 
has acted harshly to the modern Greek nation Europe is 
here not a geographical expression, nor even a mere body 
of nameable states , it is an organisation acting upon definite 
resolutions and through a known combination and proportion 
of forces Several states in geographical Europe probably 
do not count m political or concerted Europe Again, we may 
say ' The House of Commons detests a bore This might 
be transformed into ' All members of the House of Commons ’ 
&c , but the two affirmations are only equivalent if the latter 
is understood of the members qua members, i e as engaged 
in debate in the House ; otherwise this latter becomes a 
mere collective judgment, dealmg with the members as a 
collection of individuals who share two attributes, viz. 
belongmg to the House of Commons and hating bores, but 
wholly neglecting any reference to the House in itself as a 
single body with its own functions and peculiarities, among 
which is the one piedicated in the judgment. The glacial 
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period, The French Revolution, The Italian renaibsance. The 
solar system, are ' corporate ‘ realities and subjects of singular 
judgments of the species of which I am now speaking. 

The distinction between such individualities and those of 
really single objects or persons such as form the subjects of 
individual judgments is not a matter of principle, for in both 
the existence of the subject is affirmed, or, as I prefer to 
say, absolutely postulated Nevertheless, the fact that such in- 
dividualities as we have now before us do on one side consist 
of immense aggregates of particulars, and are therefore capable 
of being regarded at any moment from points of view antago- 
nistic to that of their individuality, either as abstract ideas or 
again as senes of numerable units, makes it desuable to mark 
by a specific distinction the fact that m their unity they can 
be regarded as mdividuals 

On the other hand, the subjects in question are agam not 
easy to distinguish absolutely from the content of scientific 
class conceptions whose individual unity and actuality are 
disputable The line which I have drawn is intended to 
correspond with the distinction between history on the one 
hand and truly physical science on the other. History deals 
on the whole with contents into the essence of which time 
enters, and which therefore, however comprehensive, are 
ultimately particular within the phenomenal series. Abstract 
science as a rule deals with timeless connections and systems 
of attributes, though it will be necessary in exhibiting this 
tendency to make allowances for a considerable admixture 
of and recurrence to the historical attitude, for in the light 
of evolution, time, or at least amount of change, enters into 
the essence of most things And besides Abstract Science we 
must not leave out of account Classificatory Science on the 
one hand and Philosophy on the other, both of which, though 
in different senses, may claim to deal with actual reahties 

The Corporate Judgment marks the fullest development 
of the affirmation of particular fact, and at the same time a 
near approach to the affirmation of general fact. In other 
words, the affirmation with which we have so far been deal- 
ing is beyond possibility of dispute Categorical affirmation, 
treating of contents which the judgments affirm, or at least 
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absolutely postulate to be features that have or have had 
actuabty in the world continuous with present perception 
But from this point onwards the Categorical character of judg- 
ments becomes a matter of theory and of analysis There 
is indeed, according to the scheme here adopted, no absolute 
separation between the Singular and the Universal Judgment 
Still the distinction, unknown to Formal Logic, which is the 
ground of that separation as made by recent writers, is the 
basis of our scheme also The Historical or Singular J udgment, 
and a fortiori the perceptive or imperfect singular judgments 
that precede it in our scheme, are not on all fours with the 
judgments of science, whether classificatory or analytical, or of 
philosophy Before attempting to trace in these latter types 
of judgment the elements which we have observed in the 
former, though in other proportions and combinations, it will 
be well to examine more particularly the one leading difference 
between the two chief stages of affirmation 
Imie and ill The Judgment that asserts particular fact coincides 
mSmgu- Categorical Judgment in the primary sense of 

larjudg- the latter title According to the standpoint which for 
““ ■ the present we have adopted, a judgment is Categoncal 

when it asserts some thing or event to belong to the actual 
world in which we live This assertion is made both by the 
Individual and by the Corporate Judgment For the subject 
in these judgments is something that can exist as a particular 
reality, and is therefore taken or presupposed to be a real 
particular, w'hile at the same time its reality is so far deter- 
minate that it Can intelhgibly be denied, wluch we saw not 
to be the case with the ‘ this ’, ‘ here ’, or ‘ now ' of the Im- 
perfect Singular Judgment In these judgments, therefore, 
though not necessarily in them alone, we have existential 
assertion And the simplest test of the presence of such 
an assertion is to ask whether the non-existence m reality 
of the content which enters into the judgment renders that 
judgment false To such a question the pnmary answer is 
that ai least in all judgments where time enters into' the 
content — i e which assert facts m time — the non-existence 
of this content renders the judgment false And these judg- 
ments will be found to be coextensive with the Historical 
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Judgment, atfirining di it dues not necessary connection, but 
particular reality within the phenomenal senes And thus, 
as said above, tlie Historical or Singular Judgment is equi- 
valent to the Categorical Judgment m the sense here under 
consideration 

This answer, hoi^ever, demands explanation and limitation. 
If non-existence of the content or subject of a judgment 
renders the judgment false, ue have further to ask. Non- 
existence when ? 

In every judgment ue must distinguish between the time 
of predication and the time m predication The time of 
jiredication, 1 e the time at winch some thinking being makes 
the judgment, is relatnely to the content of the judgment 
a. mere accident, and alters actually while we are occupied 
in judging, and a fortiori when the judgment is rethought 
after a lapse of daj's or jears Tlie time in jiredication is 
the relation of tlie predicated content to the total content 
of the temporal senes of events which we construct and 
contemplate as objectne The time in predication, if any, 
IS affirmed as an attribute by tlie judgment , the time of 
predication is not affirmed as an attribute by the judgment, 
which therefore is not made false by any relations whether 
negative or positive between its content and that time 
Hence it follows that the non-existence of the individual 
subject or content which falsifies a bmgular Judgment is 
iion-e.\istence at the time in the predication, not non-existence 
at the time of the predication ‘Thucj-dides is among the 
greatest historians of the world ’ is not false, although Thucy- 
dides IS in fact, when we speak, not a living man* 'The 
House of Connnons is an integral part of the Britisli Con- 
stitution ’ does not depend for its truth on Parliament not 
being in dissolution at the moment of predication, but only 
on the co-existencc of a House of Commons w ith the British 
Constitution m the sense and to the extent demanded by the 

‘ It may be objected that it is. false to say ' Thucydides is a general in 
the Peloponnesian war ', simply because Thucydides does not exist at 
the time of predication Where we have true tense this is so , we have 
tlien not got rid of the personal era See p 199 It must be remem- 
bered that in ' Thucjdidcs uas ' &c , Thucydides is non-existent, and 
yet the judgment is true 
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import of the judgment. It appears to be a corollary from 
this prmciple that if no time m particular is mvolved m the 
import of the judgment, which is the case at any rate with 
geometrical truth, it becomes all but impossible to convict a 
judgment of falsity on the score of non-existence of its content ; 
although the demonstration of utter non-existence, i e. I sup- 
pose of impossibility, would so convict it. This bears on the 
categoncal character of the generic and hypothetical judgment. 

A subtlety is introduced mlo the problem by the phenomena 
of tense which include the tune of predication, or a relation 
to that time or personal era, within the content of the judg- 
ment, and so within the allegation of time tn the predication. 
The content so superadded is of the most fugitive and relative 
nature, and is constantly neglected even by historical narrative. 
Picturesque history neglects it by the use of the historical 
present, and philosophical history by the use of the logical 
present Nevertheless where a past, future, or true present 
tense (neither historical nor logical) is intentionally employed, 
its relation to the personal era or date at which the narrative is 
drawn up beyond a doubt enters into the judgment and makes 
an assertion which demands a particular limited existence on 
the part of certain objects and events, and is false if this 
existence is not as affirmed In the case of the present tense 
there is a peculiar subtlety ansmg from the confusion between 
the atomic or nearly atomic and the continuous or ultimately 
non-temporal present The former is the import of the 
present as a true tense, the latter of the present as it 
approaches to a mere vehicle of affirmation Compare the 
following examples ‘ The Derby is being run at this very 
moment ’ , ‘ The horses are leaving the paddock for the 
Derby of i86i ’ (from a narrative written m 1883) ; ‘ The 
Derby is run once a year ’ , ‘ The Derby race in England 
IS an instance of those customs which owe nothing to govern- 
ment but yet amount to national institutions’ The first 
of these judgments if true now must be false after the lapse 
of five minutes The second is only false if there was no 
paddock or no Derby in 1861 The third is only false if at 
the time of its predication the race has altogether ceased to 
be dll dimudl event , but its present is well able to coiiipre- 
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hend within itself the intervals of time which the import of 
the judgments admits and requires, and is not falsified by 
reason of the non-existence of the race during these annual 
intervals. And the fourth is false only if there never was 
nor wUl be such a thing as a Derby race havmg the im- 
portance alleged in English life. I am discussing of course 
only how far the respective judgments become false if we 
assume non-existence of the content , I am not raising the 
question of the material truth of the attributes enunciated. 
It IS only in the first of these four examples that we see the 
present operatn-e as a true tense In the case of the past 
and future the difficulty of tense does not arise in its full 
extent , the tenses which indicate them must of course 
introduce the personal era, but for that very reason cannot 
be confused with a mere form of predication, for which they 
have not the appropriateness that the present possesses. 
Tlierefore they do not risk the reduction of every possible 
judgment to a statement about a momentary date or epoch, 
which would be the result of neglecting the above distinctions 
in the use of the present tense. And moreover, these very 
tenses ‘ was ’ and ‘ will be ’ prove that it is at least not neces- 
sary to the truth of a judgment that its content should exist 
in the moment of predication It is how'ever necessary for 
judgments dealing with past and future that their content 
should have the alleged relation, however fugitive and acci- 
dental, to the time of predication But at any rate in none of 
these cases, neither m present, past nor future, need the content 
be shut up witkm the time of predication or the time related 
to that personal era Past and future do not pretend to be 
momentary, and the present cannot possibly succeed m being 
so. It must be credited either with duration in itself or with 
a continuity that shades by degrees into the past and future. 
Thus, though the tune of predication has the slightest 
possible relation to the content of judgments, yet no doubt, 
when predicated as an attribute by help of true tense, a re- 
lation to the time of predication or subjective era enters 
into predication And m so far as history as a whole falls 
in the past, the use of the past tense in narrative bears true 
vntness to the essential particularity and limitation of the 
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existences ^\lth which historj' deals But after all, the past 
is not a point but a line , and so for precise temporal im- 
port even of narrative propositions m the past tense we 
must go, not to the tense, but to the miport of the judgment. 
And a fortiori this is the case with the present, where the 
true tense is difficult to distinguish from the same tense used 
as the mere form of predication 
We have thus seen in what sense and to what extent 
Smgular and Perceptive Judgments are identifiable with Cate- 
goncal affirmation The Judgment whose content involves 
a limitation of time is plamly false if in the time-relation 
prescribed by such a limitation its content is non-existent 
This test shows that all such Judgments are assertions of 
particular fact Even the example (on p 204) which goes 
beyond common historical usage nevertheless asserts fact 
which IS essentially in time, although the truth of the assertion 
is not relative to the date of predication If the Derby race 
never existed the judgment would be false, and its existence 
involves a multitude of temporal relations which are necessary 
to its being what it is It is essentially a fact m time 
\Vlien we get away from the proper name and the relations 
of events in the temporal senes, we find it much less easy 
to say what non-existence of particulars, if any, w'ould imply 
the falsity of the judgment, and in what sense therefore, if 
in any, the judgment alleges actual fact belonging to the real 
world W'e must bear in mind that we have up to this point 
been dealing with unanalysed perceptions and ivith proper 
names and their expansions We have therefore not got rid 
of the element of irrational concreteness which attends all 
judgment whose subject is given as if by simple pointmg 
with the finger , for qua a mere si'mbol of identification the 
proper name itself partakes of the character of simple pointing ; 
and until we reached the proper name we were encumbered 
with the demonstrative particle 
Therefore the judgments thus far considered, omittmg the 
one-sided forms that arise out of measurement, possess certain 
pecuharities They assert, to begin w'lth, the existence of 
things or events in time In doing so, they restrict and burden 
with irrelevant matter the application of determinate ideas. 
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which, as the only symbols of meanings, they Lannot avoid 
employing 'taken therefore as rational connections of attri- 
butes, a point of view which detenninatc ideas challenge, 
and towards which, as we saw, the impoit even of proper 
names tends to develope, the judgments which w e have been 
considering are false, being burdened with irrelevant and 
deficient m relevant matter This is the same thing as to 
say that they present an aspect of necessity, m w'hich aspect 
they are defective and so false 

2. By the title of ‘ Universal Judgments ’ I mean to desig- The Uri- 
nate, in all their phases of import, the assertions usually 
typified by such w’ell-w'orn examples as ‘ All men are mortal ment. 

‘ All fire burns ’, and ' All triangles have their three angles 
equal to two right angles ‘ It lias been shown above that 
perceptive and singular judgments, and more especially 
those which employ proper names, possess an element of 
universality as predicating identities into which differences 
enter or which persist through differences But in spite of 
this fundamental unity of the judging function, the distinction 
between the ‘Singular’ and the ‘Universal’ Judgment has 
an importance for us which it has not for traditional Logic ; 
which mdeed treats tlie Singular and the Universal Judgment 
as on the same level in a strictly logical point of view, and 
both, consequently, together with the jiarticular judgment, as 
species of Categorical enunciation 'Die attitude which we 
have to adopt towards this arrangement was defined in an 
early part of the present book,^ where we saw that it was 
impossible for us to retain these spef les of enunciation in their 
traditional relations It is beyond a doubt that the Universal 
assertion must at some point of its development assume in 
some aspect or in some degree a hypothetical character , 
while if the genus Categorical, which certainly includes the 
Smgular Judgment, extends into 01 over the domain of the 
Universal, it can only do so subject to reservations winch 
are unnecessary so long as it is confined to the judgments of 
present perception or of sunple narrative 

The Universal Judgment, then, is not distinguished from 
the Smgular Judgment by the mere feature of Universality, 

* See Slip) a, chap i, p 87 H 
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but by a special phase of Universality, that is to say, by 
the predication of a universal law of connection. It has, indeed, 
been obvious to us throughout the analysis of judgment that 
universal connection was ever j-v here at work in the back- 
ground, exploitmg any qualification expressed or implied in 
the Subject, for the benefit of systematic connection or 
necessity, and at the expense of the simple perceptive or 
narrative conjunction of contents ; until, surrendering for 
the moment the task of mtelligible qualification of reality, 
we fell back, in the proper name, on an attempt at unique 
designation ^ But here agam we fail to escape from umversal 
connection or necessity, and m the names of illustrious indi- 
viduals, as in those of nations, epochs, or movements, we have 
found that every significance tends to break dowTi the mere 
conjunction of data, and to exhibit itself as a connection of 
reason and consequent. We attempted to draw the line at 
events and indinduals into whose content time entered, and 
to show that judgments dealing with such matters as these 
were mevitably allegations of fact, and not of abstract connec- 
tion, Now we adhere to this distinction, and it is perfectly 
true that any fact w'hich is especial!}’ involved m one portion, 
however extended, of the temporal senes of phenomena, must 
have existence within that portion if an affirmative judgment 
about it IS to be true The assertion of such a fact m its 
accidental concreteness is therefore radically different from 
the assertion of a mere law or relation, and if taken in this 
latter sense would necessarily be false But we found m the 
corporate judgment that it was not perfectly easy to distinguish 
the facts of history from the truths of science ; for sets of events 
greatly extended in time appear to pass by a sort of scn'ites 
into sets of events which, though in respect of existence 
precisely on all fours with actualities limited in time, are 
nevertheless either not treated as relatiie to time or really 
are not held to be so relative In order, while marking the 

* I have said above (Introducbon) that I do not gl^ e this as a his- 
toncal account oi the genesis of proper names, which must no doubt 
have been applied and recognised b\ a gradual differentiation. But 
none the less, wherever language lias fixed them as a class of words, 
they perform the function and are subject to the modifications indicated 
in the text 
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distinction demanded by the absence of limited paiticulcurity, 
to give full weight to the continuity of import between these 
types of judgment, I shall not follow Lotze and other modern 
ivriters m identifying the univerbal ab iniUo with the hypo- 
thetical judgment I shall prefer to distinguish within it two 
species, of which the first, the generic judgment, alone belongs 
to the mam evolution of thought, and the second, the pure 
hypothetical, is regarded as an abstraction of a quasi-meclianical 
character, and consequently as a divergence 111 the direction 
of the arithmetical and geometneal judgment. 

1 The generic judgment is the qualification of reality under 
the aspect of a Natural Kind by attnbutes or relations incident 
to that Kind A Natural Kind is for our purpose a Kind 
accepted and treated as such by any science We have 
already seen that the geometrical sciences are m tins respect 
in a peculiar position, and we have discussed the limits under 
which their quasi-generic judgments may be taken to embody 
truth about actual reality The question of alternative 
classifacation, which arises on account of the different pomts 
of view introduced by different sciences, was treated 111 the 
Introduction, and should cause us no difficulty ij we are once 
able to understand the nature of the truth embodied m any 
science. For every science employs some abstraction and 
idealisation, though there is an all-unportant difference of 
degree between contents which are merely abstract as not 
sensuous, and contents which are abstract as not concrete 

The restriction ‘ inadent to that kind ’ is not intended to 
exclude relations which one kind shares with other cognate 
kinds A purist logic, foUowmg a suggestion to be found 
in Aristotle, might indeed require that every generic judg- 
ment should be ‘ commensurate ’ or characteristic It would 
then have to deny that the possession of breathing apparatus 
was incident to man, because he shares the respiratory 
function with the whole organic world Such a view would 
be illustrated by the fact wluch was commented on above, 
that e g the animal properties of man are, m man, modified 
by their relation to his humanity , so that m order to represent 
them as features of man they ought ideally to have certam 
modifications assigned to them, while in their abstraction 
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they can 'only be set down as characters correlative to the 
no less abstract idea of aniinabty as such But this prin- 
ciple seems needlessly purist The attributes which man 
shares with the anunal world are elements of identity, however 
partial, between luni and it , and there can be no reason 
against characterising lum by these identities which would 
not tell equally against any knowledge which falls short of 
perfection. The rule to be borne in mind about such cases 
IS that imperfect knowledge only becomes false when imstaken 
for perfect knowledge In as far therefore as the form of the 
judgment implies a truth completely adequate to its subject, 
something may be said for the view which has just been stated. 
But we shall find if we press the matter home that this ideal 
is to be regarded as the vital prmciple active in knowledge, but 
not as hostile to any genuine fact that is free from confusion 
Under ‘ incident to the kind ’ then are included the attnbutes 
and relations which lie at the root of the individuals’ bemg, 
although shared by them with individuals of other kinds, or 
even with mechanical or geometrical wholes It is only to 
be borne in mmd that such relations, e. g the characters of 
vertebrate organisms, are not thought as mere abstract 
properties, when applied to specific kinds, but are regarded 
as concrete schemes presenlmg both a general and a speafac 
aspect. It IS in tlus characteristic of graduated identity that 
the intelligible order of the world reveals itself to us 
Tlie geneiic judgment has ahvays been the battle-field 
of conflicting logical tendencies, corresponding to actual needs 
and features exhibited in various points of view by the 
judging activity. I shall endeavour, on the same plan which 
I have hitherto pursued, m some measure to satisfy these 
tendencies by distingmshing as different, in phase and line 
of evolution, mtellectual acts which are often reckoned as 
one and the same. But it follows from the nature of thought 
that all such aspects have a real connection, and are in fact 
rather distingmshable than separable Thus m distmguishing 
the generic judgment from other acts of thought we shall 
also be analysing this many-sided judgment itself and justify- 
ing to some extent the views of those who have recognised m 
it only one or other of its many sides. 
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a. The Generic Judgment -the Universal Judgment of ihc 
common life and of classificatory saence — was regarded by 
Aristotle, as is well knoivn, under two cuimected aspects, as Judg- 
a judgment of AUness and as a judgment of Necessity. The 
former of these aspects has been seized on by formal logic, 
and the doctrme of logical universality has been adapted 
mainly to the consideration of subject and predicate as names 
or ideas applicable to groups of individuals We exaimned 
the judgment from this point of view, as dealing with an 
aggregate arismg out of enumeration, m a former chapter. 

We there saw its actual goal m the Collective Judgment and 
its reversion towards a more concrete and natural mode ot 
thought in the Exhaustive Judgment, which amounts to 
nothmg but a Genenc Judgment very strictly taken m exten- 
sion. It must however be remembered that we did not thmk 
it possible for any judgment, however closely confined to an 
aggregate resulting from enumeration, to avoid characterising 
the individuals by a coimnon attribute, and predicatmg an 
attribute of them Attributes are enunciated by extensional 
no less than by intensional judgments , but m the latter they 
are connected with attributes, in the former they are centred 
m the identity of individuals Therefore it is possible to con- 
sider the Generic Judgment as differing from the Collective 
Judgment simply in degree, viz. by predicating attributes of 
an unknown or unlimited and not of a known or determinate 
aggregate, the actual means of predication being in both cases 
alike a general attribute, though m the latter case attached to 
reahty by a proper name or its equivalent. But an unknown 
or unhmited aggregate of individuals is a contradiction,^ a 
numerical problem which proclaims itself insoluble by enu- 
meration, and therefore the judgment winch is couched m this 
shape, and which m fact conveys a perfectly intelligible mean- 
ing, must derive this meanmg from some other source than 
from such an enumeration as that on which the collective 
judgment rests. The Exhaustive judgment must be mter- 
preted by the Generic and not by the Collective 
Examples of the Quasi-collective judgment of which we 
are speaking are—' All men are mortal,' ‘ All organisms both 
‘ See p. 166, bupra. 
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breathe and assunilate,’ ‘ All unstnped muscle ]n the human 
body IS inaccessible to the control of the will ’ Tins last 
example, however, is suggestive. The Exhaustive judgment, 
1 e the Generic judgment m its aspect of ‘ allness ’, is helpless 
in the face of the most tnvial exception. Thus ‘ Nearly all 
striped muscle is under the control of the will ’, but the muscles 
of the heart form an exceptional case, and, though striped, 
are normally inaccessible to volition. Nevertheless there can 
hardly be a doubt that the coincidence expressed by the 
judgment must indicate some sort of connection, however 
circuitous, between the appearance of the muscle and the 
degree m winch it is under control, and that the exceptional 
case must be accounted for by special conditions. But on 
its purely enuinerative side tlie judgment has notlnng to say to 
this , it only knows that the sum-total of Enumerative judg- 
ments cannot be made, and the judgment of allness is therefore 
unwarranted It is obvious that the affirmation of universal 
connection which in such an instance we feel to be all but 
warranted is not approached from the side of the individual 
units, but from the side of the common or continuous nature 
which binds them into a whole 

True /j As dealing with a common or continuous nature the 
^udg-'*^ Generic judgment may be more properly expressed in the 
meni form, ‘ Man is mortal,’ ‘ Water boils, under one atmosphere, 
at 212° Fahrenheit,’ ‘ A society organised on a purely com- 
mercial basis treats the working classes as little better than 
slaves ’ These propositions are accepted as practically equiva- 
lent to ‘ All men are ’ &c , ' All water ’ &c , ‘ All societies ’ &c. 
Here however it is plainly the connection of attributes that 
warrants the affirmation concerning individuals and not mce 
versa. Wien thus regarded, the Generic judgment challenges 
comparison with the Singular judgment in both its forms, both 
as Individual and as Corporate 

Ordiiiciry a ‘ Man IS an animal capable of social life,’ ' The bacillus 
or'Tna-’ ^ septic organism,’ ‘ Throughout the vast Orchidean order, 
logical including 43J genera and probably about 6,000 species, the 
nient fertilisation is almost invariably left to insects ’ These 

are affirmations that unquestionably refer to something real, 
but yet employ neithei perception nor a demonstrative nor 
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a proper name Therefore, pnma facte, it seems as if the 
determinate idea had come to its rights, and were no longer 
obscured by any irrelevant elements of the phenomenal 
concrete. The act of thought ought, it would appear, to fall 
at once into the groove of abstract necessity ‘ If man, then 
social , ’ ‘If Orchid, then msect-fertilised ’ But ideas such 
as those now before us offer a resistance to such treatment. 
The determinate idea is abstract, indeed, as all thought is 
abstract, but nevertheless it may have a content which is 
concrete, and in the example before us we have such concrete 
contents. These, therefore, bear the morphological character 
of individuality, by which alone even the unique object named 
by a proper name is made recognisable, persistent, and so 
universal Compared ivith such an individual subject the 
Generic subject has lost unique reference , but it has gained 
abstract significance, with which the proper name was in- 
compatible And it IS in virtue of this significance, the 
significance of individual self-completeness, that the Generic 
subject persists as an identity through the differences which 
form its attributes Now the individuality when reduced to 
a content is not single, but exists in instances Tims, 111 
attaching differences to the individually characteristic content 
as such the judgment goes altogether beyond the synthesis 
of differences m an actual individual subject, and affirms such 
a synthesis mediately of a number of subjects, which may 
be taken as endless seeing that its limit is at this stage not 
held essential and not enquired after Such a judgment, 
which treats a concrete indw iduality as an abstract universal, 
and extends its mcident-s to all individual instances, may be 
described as an analogical judgment And this is the funda- 
mental nature of the ordmary Generic assertion. 

The introduction of the term analogy into the theory of 
judgment may indeed be objected to on the ground that 
analogy is a kind of inference But tlie fact is, that apart 
from any general question of a connection between judgment 
and inference, we are now at any late on the tlireshold ol 
an activity of judgment in which inference is unmistakablv 
present All that we can do in oidei to aioid a ineniatnre 
discussion of inference is to appio.ich the analogical judgment 
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rather as a conclusion the content of which is open to analysis 
than as a complete inference whose process lies before us 
It may be added, that logic is quite familiar with the idea 
of ' necessary ’ judgments Yet necessity involves inference 
far more explicitly than does analogy 
In the analogical or ordinary generic judgment, then, we 
liave neither implied reference to perception as in the im- 
personal judgment-form, nor the demonstrative ' this ’ or 
‘ that ‘ here ’ or ' there nor a conventional implication of 
unique reality by means of a proper name The subject — 
I speak of the immediate subject or subject within the judg- 
ment — is an idea, and qua idea, is abstract But we must 
distinguish between abstractness as incident to thought in con- 
trast with sense-perception, and abstractness as a character 
attaching to contents present in thought In the former 

way of speaking all thought is abstract In the latter, 

some IS abstract and some is not The ideas which form 
the subject of the generic judgment in the phase now before 
us are not abstract in the latter sense They are ideas 
of totalities, existences complete m themselves, to which we 
cannot indeed venture to apply the conceptions of teleology 
proper except m so far as the wholes m question are products 
due to the human mind, but W'hich must be regarded from 
the standpoint of that secondary finality which may be 
described as morphological unity or quasi-teleology We 
have thus a character or complex of attributes which is at 
once general and individual, abstract in thought and concrete 
in content As abstract, it defies enumeration of instances, 
and implies necessary sequence or connection of attributes. 
As individual and concrete, on the other hand, it refuses to 
be taken as a mere ideal antecedent in a relation of necessity, 
i. e. of reason and consequent The conciliation demanded 
by these antagonistic elements of import is found in the 
j’udgment of analogy The essence of this judgment is that 
it is neither purely subsumptive, as expressing a de facto 
conjunction of attributes in a single subject, nor purely con- 
structive as expressing a de jure connection of attributes inde- 
pendent of the immediate subject in which they may exist, 
but IS something intermediate, as expressing a perception or 
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presumption that the content enunciated in the judgment is 
bound up with the characteristic individuality which forms the 
immediate subject 

The ultimate foundation of any such insight must be the 
final cause or teleological idea of the individual, which how- 
ever, when considered as an immanent or embodied final 
cause, is most prudently treated on the level of morphological 
character. We may indeed safely say that the purpose or 
final cause for which we make a microscopic lens is to combine 
magnifying power with light and definition, and from this 
purpose, by help of a number of further judgments dealing 
with optical and mechanical truths, the physical attributes of 
a good lens may be constructed But in dealing with things 
not made for a known purpose we cannot apply any such 
abstract rule, and must fall back on the idea that the thing 
discharges an actual function, or at least looks as if it had 
a function, which must be taken as immanent and identified 
with the thing in its concreteness. The judgment that 
pronounces what is involved in this content and what is not 
rests on the presumption of the individual unity of the content, 
and on the capacity of discerning from the structure of this 
unity aided by empirical knowledge of instances what is 
essential to it and in what degree. The insight in question 
has undoubtedly some kinship to aesthetic judgment, for both 
depend on the power of seizing the concretely presented 
import or piinciple of unity of a concrete whole. To judge 
the structure of a fossil creature from a vertebra, or to detect 
the affinity between two zoological species which are externally 
much modified, is a synthetic apprehension of the same nature 
as that which realises the construction of a picture or of a 
drama. Such judgment, however, is merely the condition 
precedent, and not the essence, of the true relation between 
the mind and fine art 

The analogical judgment, like the aesthetic judgment, is 
essentially outside relativity and necessity, and incapable of 
being resolved into them It is true that judgments of abstract 
relation, drawn from the mechanical or geometrical sciences, 
are perpetually coming in aid of analogical truth, by indicating 
that this or that rfe facto seivice within the concrete individual 
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can only be performed by its parts under this or that condition 
To support a certain weight the plant stem or spinal column 
must have adequate strength To impel a certain bulk and 
mass through the air at a certain velocity the bird’s wings 
must have a certain area and striking rate, the arrangements 
necessary to which of course react on the whole muscular 
circulatory and respirator}' apparatus But even this merely 
rhetorical selection of an abstract final cause is really unjustifi- 
able ^^^llcll comes first ^ why such a weight on the stem ’ 
why should the bird's body have such a bulk or mass ? There 
is nothing to fix any one of these elements as a given final 
cause to which the others must be adapted Adaptation 
to the bird’s prey or the like is again simply de facto An 
animal might have to change its prey by reason of a change 
in their relative powers, just as probably as it might develope 
new powers to keep pace with those of its prey. And further, 
in the background we may see such a law as that of the Conser- 
vation of Energy dominating the entire sj-stem and operations 
of everything that moves In all these relations we observe 
the ultimate character of necessity, viz the reference of a 
subject to a whole other than itself , e g the treatment of 
an animal as a part m the whole of moving matter, or as a 
figure having properties in space, so that in each of these 
relations it appears as determined by the character of a totality 
other than its concrete self The nature of space for instance 
IS per se a datum or fact ; but when it determines the results 
entailed, e g by the shape of a leaf, it is exhibited as a whole 
prescribing the relation of its parts, which relation as regarding 
something that is not merely a part in space is external but 
constraining and so necessary 
Yet even if the entire construction of an individual con- 
tent were laid before us in terms of mechanical analysis, 
still the analogical judgment would force itself upon us, as 
the aesthetic judgment would in a parallel case Analogy 
w'ould then indeed no longer be the chief instrument in dis- 
covery, or at least m presumption of universal connections, 
because these w'ould be capable of constructive apprehen- 
sion of a more direct and relevant kind Such a state of 
knowledge may alieadi in some degiec be ilhistialed by 
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the Darwinian anal)’sis, say, ol an orclud-blossom, in as far 
as it succeeds in tracing the mechanical modifications, which, 
each of tliem representing a definite physical adaptation to 
some external circumstance, have generated the present 
structure of the flower. The same observation might even 
be applied to the identification of types and their affinities. 
The mechanical history of any organic structure would, if 
ideally complete, include the nature, degree and physical 
causes of its deviation from kindred structures. 

But all this would not interfere with the import of the 
generic or analogical judgment For this import consists in 
the identification of individuals with a concrete content, and 
such an identification involves connections which differ in 
kind from the identification of abstract relations which are 
not Tilings They take the content not in its external relativity, 
but m its relation to self or to an immanent final cause — a 
final cause identical w ilh itself We have examined this self- 
relation in the more difficult case of geometrical figures which 
are absolutely and adequately leducible to examples of general 
conditions, and seem merely to mimic the self-contained 
relation of the concrete thing This relation is an element 
of imjioit which does not wholly disappear even in those 
kinds of e.MSteiice winch are hardly ranked by common 
language 111 the category of individual things — as we saw to 
lie the case e g with tlie elements, and in short with all un- 
organised substances I do not restrict the meaning of the 
term unorganised to = ‘ inorganic ’ m the technical sense ; 
Init I employ it to designate any portion of matter, organic 
or inorganic, which is not shaped into a whole by human 
activity, or regarded in respect of its natural subordmation 
of parts with interest due to its unity for our intelhgence. 
Every element has no doubt its peculiar minute structure, 
and every fragment or portion of matter has no doubt its 
spatial or other relations w Inch unite it into a whole A pebble 
or a bit of rhomboidal spar or a nugget of gold has a self- 
relation, a characteristic peculianty which makes it single, 
and distinguishes it as a persistent unneisal from things 
external to it Much more has anv organism a typical indi- 
viduality which mtioduces the distinctnm of iiinei and outer. 
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essential and relative, into what as a mere example of general 
laws has no self-relation and no inner or outer. 

And in these last two sentences I have omitted the strongest 
case, because it is so strong as to dispense ivith the reservation 
which we were trying to illustrate But when we come to 
reflect on the conception of a thing, we must be struck with 
the fact that by far the greater amount of what we most 
readily recognise under that title are objects made by man 
for purposes which he consciously embodies in their structure. 
I cannot think that, apart from our familiarity with such 
objects, the conception of a thing would seem so simple as 
it does. A mountain, a waterfall, a wave of the sea, are things 
chiefly to the aesthetic perception ; and if we left this percep- 
tion out of account, it would not be easy to assign the bound- 
aries of their individuality, or to single out its essence. Com- 
plaint has been made® that those who lay stress on the 
progressive interpretation of the idea m nature do not find 
room in their theories for the achievements of the screw and 
the lever, and for the laws of the equibbnum of fluids, of 
pressure, and of tension These examples may be regarded 
in two aspects The screw and the lever are best known to us 
as tools, in which capacity they belong to the sphere of mini, 
as objects endowed by human foresight with an immanent 
significance depending on their adaptation to a determinate 
purpose But as mere characteristics of matter mechanically 
considered they rank with any of its general attributes, — 
rigidity, gravity, inertia, — attributes which are the basis of 
all material organisation, but do not by themselves suffice 
to give individual interest to any fragment in which they are 
embodied , and among such attributes must be ranked equi- 
librium of fluids, and the effects of tension or of pressure. 

But what are we to say of the shell that screws itself into 
the sand, of the screw propulsion exerted by the porpoise’s 
tail, or of the levers which form the limbs of animals ^ We 

‘ 0 £ course such a point of view is unreal in its abstraction. If the 
thing were absoluteh' regarded without self-relation, its external 
relation would be gone too, for what would there be to determine it ? 
The point is that the centre of interest, m relativity, falls outside 
the self 

® Lotze, Mikrokosinii', Enghsli Translation, vol i, p 17. 
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dare only speak, in relation to such phenomena, of a de facto 
purpose or actual function In virtue of this function, this 
contribution to an obvious and real end, the total life and 
motion of the animal in which thev are found, we claim for 
these arrangements a morphological unity which forces us 
to grant them the character of elements m things that have 
concrete individuality We dare not ascribe to them the 
unity of an ideal purpose, as we safely may to the screw of 
a micrometer or to the lever of a balance , but we treat them 
as elements in a unity analogous to that with which we are 
familiar in objects that represent the purposes of our mind 
The rudest mechanical contrivance is in this respect on a 
level with the products of fine art and superior to those of 
nature, that it unites the abstractness of thought with the 
concreteness of sensuous existence ; 1 e while m one aspect 
a mere material object, yet in another it embodies an idea, 
and does so determinately and without irrelevancy. 

Tlius the conception of machinery has a double and not a 
single import for logic, If on the one hand it accents the 
fact that matter is indifferent to our purposes and simply 
acts and reacts according to its oun nature — and it is this of 
which we are constantly being reminded as the mechanical 
or uniform aspect of the world — yet on the other hand it is 
the most obvious example of a concrete embodiment of mind 
in matter, and corroborates if it does not awaken the reflec- 
tions of the understanding on the rationality of things. Of 
this rationality the existence of individual types as concrete 
umversals recognisable by the analogical judgment is a higher 
phase, a phase more akin to individual intelligence, than 
matter in its abstract and general modes And therefore 
the generic judgment resting on analogy, 1 e on the perception 
of concrete identity of content, is not capable of being super- 
seded by the abstract judgment of pure relativity. Tlie latter, 
if ideally complete, gives a true account of what occurs m 
terms of mass and motion, but necessarily omits the teleo- 
logical or quasi-teleological import which gives the content of 
the judgment its interest and significance for knowledge 

I ivill analyse a single example Exogenous trees display 
' annual rings ’ in the wood, wlucli are due to the augmented 
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pressure of the bark as each year’s new wood expands the stem, 
resdltmg m the flatter formation of the outer and later cells 
m every year ^ As this stands I call it a generic or analogical 
judgment It is indeed based on one of the above-mentioned 
simple mechanical relations, the effect of pressure , but it pre- 
dicates this relation within a concrete individuality which gives 
it an import that as a mere mechanical problem it would not 
possess Let us reduce its essential points, however roughly, 
into the latter shape. We shall obtain some such residuum 
as this ‘ A fabric gradually constructed under increasing 
pressure out of a material which hardens after a time will 
show increasmg effects of pressure in its later-formed portion ’ 
Here we have, m part at least, ‘freed the direction,’ to borrow 
an expressive phrase from Bacon, i e stnpped off circum- 
stances which are irrelevant to the production of the effect 
in question But with these irrelevancies we have lost in the 
case before us not merely confused concomitants of percep- 
tion, but the interest which gave the example its place in 
knowledge The fabric is no longer wood, the gradation no 
longer that displayed in the annual rings of timber, the subject 
of the judgment is no longer reality embodied in the character- 
istic individuality of the exogenous trees The import of the 
judgment is gone ‘ But its content is subsumed under the 
simple mechanical relation, if this is rightly understood ’ 
Perhaps ; but what does this mean ? If the import of the 
concrete thought is to be saved, it must mean that the 
analogical judgment is re-thought in its full depth, but with 
the explicit knowledge that it includes the abstract mechanical 
relation. The typical character of exogenous trees, though 
we must not call it a final cause, yet prescribes the extension 
and gives a definite reference to the content of the judgment. 
And I must here put the reader in mind, that, wishing to gain 
nothing from what may be called accidental ignorance, I have 
laid no stress on the present impossibility of constructing any 
living thing on purely mechanical principles Individuality 
rests on a difference, not on a confusion, of categories. I am 

' Probably other causes concui in this process I have purposely 
simplified it The rings are annual only if the period of growth in the 
Year is single second hoi season may cause a second ring. 
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convinced that no organic nor spiritual movement accessible 
to human mtelligence is without a mechanical aspect. I have 
therefore treated the present subject from a pomt of view 
which admits such an aspect to be knowable m all vital and 
spiritual processes This pomt of view may seem absurdly 
factitious when we consider the present state of exact explana- 
tion m the sphere of biology, or again of social science. The 
genenc or analogical judgment now has, and seems likdy 
long to retain, what we may describe as a secondary function ; 
a function not merely of interpretmg but of predicting — not 
merely of resummg sensible facts under higher categories, 
but of anticipating their actual occuirence In all science 
that deals with subjects beyond our power to construct, we 
draw our conclusions by means of analogical judgment in 
this secondary sense When we judge a particular plant of 
deadly nightshade to be poisonous, or a particular red stag 
to be dangerous at a certain time of year, we are judging on 
analogy , on an anticipation based upon a concrete character 
whose particulars we cannot construct The precise nature 
of these inferences will occupy us in the theory of inference ; 
it IS plam that the larger part of inexact science consists of 
them 

We must not confuse analogy in that secondary sense, 
as a mere anticipation of nature,^ with the true generic or 
analogical judgment which is compatible with complete 
analytic perception of mechanical cause and effect withm the 
subject considered. We have perfect examples of these latter 
judgments in the case of things made by man for a purpose , 
in which a complete and accurate perception of their structure, 
interior causal nexus, and inevitable course of movement in no 
\i ay supersedes the summary of their import which a knowledge 
ol their purpose enables us to embody in a genenc judgment. 
When we wind up a watch of which we know the construction, 
we do not merely anticipate that it will go because we have 
seen other watches go ; we can point to the specific causal 
connections by which it must (excluding acadents) result 
that the mam-sprmg, unwmdmg itself, will draw round the 
wheels , that the motion passed through the wheels will at 
* Anticipatio naturae. — Bacon. 
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one puuil be reguldted by the ebodpeineiit, &c , &c. If we 
knew nothing of the ubc of a uniform measure of succession, 
but had some experience m mechanics, we shoiJd be quite 
certam that the watch must go, but we should have no notion 
of its generic content — we should not know ' what a watch 
IS,' 1 e. what its purpose is. We could not therefore make the 
pure generic judgment, ‘ A watch is a motion regulated by 
an escapement so as to mamtain a umform rate ’ In order 
to this judgment we must know the purpose of the mstrmnent, 
viz. to maintain a uniform rate. With this knowledge however 
we are m a position which, m strict theory, we can never 
attam with regard to any natural product. We can dictate 
the generic import of the watch , we can say that if any watch 
possesses this import imperfectly it is a bad watch ; if it 
possesses it not at all, it is not a watch at all. 

Judgments such as this form the ideal to which the universal 
judgment m the form now under consideration always aspires 
The properties expressed m such judgments are not merely 
anticipated or presumed , they are, or at least may be without 
altermg the nature of the judgment, deducible with the utmost 
rigour. Yet, agam, they are not mere causal sequences ; it 
IS possible to have before us all the causal sequences concerned 
m the object, and yet not to make the true generic judgment 
which umtes them into a coherent system. In this class of 
objects we may fearlessly say that it is the purpose which is 
the essence, and that generic judgment rests on the knowledge 
of essence In all other classes of objects such a view has 
degrees of precanousness, and can only be applied to the 
purpose as immanent, and therefore as not detemunate, and 
as uncertain m its boundaries Nevertheless, when we predi- 
cate m the organic world ‘ growth ’, ‘ development,' ' self- 
preservation,’ ‘ nritabdity,’ we are really referrmg mechanical 
processes to an idea of life — an idea of self -relation, of ‘ inner ' 
and ‘ outer ’, which is a higher result, though it ts a result, of 
their purely mechamcal nature. 

* Such a purpose or essence, however, is limited, and e g. excludes 
the means, and therefore part of the whole which embodies it Teleology 
in this current sense, therefore, cannot be used as a principle in explam- 
ing any whole, e. g the universe. 
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The above is the best account that I can give of the normal 
generic judgment, which represents the really central pheno- 
mena that were designated under tlie title of Universal Judg- 
ment by Formal Logic The point of view which emerged 
in comparmg this Universal with the Collective Judgment, 
and which was suggested by the quasi-coUective form of the 
plural subject ivith ‘ All ', can never have been really felt to 
include what the judgment intended to affirm. But, as was 
said above, ‘ allness ’ is undoubtedly an aspect of universality. 

b In order to brmg to a focus the nature of tliis judgment liMbteu- 

we have now to consider how its affirmation is to be dassed*'*^“®‘‘“' 

log 

— whether as asserting the existence of fact, or the connection 
of attributes. 

To determine this question, we must recur to the distmc- 
tion laid down above ^ between abstractness as a character of 
thought in contrast with sense-perception and abstractness 
as bdonging to a kind of thought as distmguished from con- 
crete thought. Abstractness m the former sense is compatible 
with mdividuality, while in the latter sense it is not ; and it is 
in tlie former sense that we apply the tenn abstract to the 
ideas which are subjects in the generic judgment. Thus 
though we have no longer a proper name as in the smgular 
judgment, yet we have a concrete idea, which bemg as a whole 
capable of reality, presupposes such a reality. We saw that 
in the case of the demonstratives ‘ This ' Here,’ &c. the 
reality which is the unmediate subject cannot be mtelligibly 
taken as affirmed to exist, but only as presupposed. The 
ideal qualification which sometmies accompames such demon- 
stratives showed us the pomt at which presupposition of 
existence tends to pass mto affirmation, simply because a 
significant presupposition can be intelligibly demed. But this 
tendency is never absolutely fulfilled. The umon of actual and 
ideal qualifications in the demonstrative judgment — e g. ‘ Ths 
bad man,' for though he were a good man he would still be 
ths — always leaves the ideal qualification the option of bemg 
read as a condition The proper name, agam, m its primary 
function, being void of deternunate meanmg, presupposes 
rather than affirms the existence of its content. It only tells 
‘ p. 214, iiupia. 
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you tliat some individual is m question ; and \ ou cannot deny 
that an individual may be m question. But tlien as the proper 
name becomes more charged with imporb^ Minch may even 
be made explicit in ideal contents as it is m the Corporate 
Judgment, it also becomes as we saw capable of conditional 
ineamng Now as the primary function of the proper name 
can never be cancelled while it remains ' proper there arises 
within the singular judgment a parallel ambiguity to that 
which arises within the demonstrative judgment The pre- 
supposition that reference is m any case made to actual 
existence is at war with the determinate qualilication which 
can and will only refer to some determinate existence that may 
or may not be forthcoming A determinate, i e significant, 
ideal qualification standing as or in the subject of a judgment 
IS never unambiguously affirmed to be an actual existence 
It may always take refuge m a conditional meaning The 
reference to actual existence is presupposed m the sense 
possible for the subject , m perceptive judgments because 
we are never without perception, and in singular judgments 
because the form of the subject-idea suggests an individual, 
and reality consists of individuals 

The independence of these two kinds of qualification, ideal 
and existential, and their consequent liability to contradict 
one another, is the lery root both of existential and ol 
conditional affirmation In existential allnmation the two 
qualifications are taken as meant to coincide, though it is a 
purely material assumption or assertion that they do so , m 
conditional affirmation the two are allowed to fall apart, i. e 
the ideal, qualification is not read as iraplymg an individual 
reality that possesses it. 

Returning now to the concrete idea winch stands as subject 
in the generic judgment, ‘ society,’ ' man,’ ‘ art,’ ‘ the bird,’ 
'the rose,’ ‘a time-piece,’ ‘a telescope,’ we find the same 
elements of meanmg, but m reversed proportions. The subject 
here consists technically and primarily of ideal qualification 
and nothing more. It has reference neither to an unnamed 
perception nor to a unique mdividual undetermined by abstract 
significance. Hence the presupposition that the subject is 
an actual reality is less prominent, wlule the abstract con- 
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ditional import of the ideal content is more so In the earlier 
types of judgment we feel that we are referring to reality, 
and we assent with reluctance to the analysis which shows us 
that our reference is conditional In the more abstract forms 
at any rate of the generic judgment we feel that we are affirimng 
conditionally, and we at once acknowledge our reference to 
actual reality to be merely implied or presupposed. It will 
be noticed that I do not admit this side of the antithesis to 
be completely developed in the simpler generic judgments. 

I do not think that in ‘ The rose has pinnate leaves and 
perig5mous flowers ’ the existence of the subject is merely 
‘ implied ’ and not ‘ asserted ’ It is not uncommon to find in 
a manual of botany such and such a variety ‘ is no doubt 
a mistake of the observer ’, which shows that the observer's 
description asserts existence so far as existence is asserted by 
any judgment ^ All tins how'ever is a mere question of degree. 
What I am here concerned to show is that the mere tmph- 
caiton or presupposition of real existence, to which in one way 
or another we do undoubtedly come in the Universal Judgment, 
IS not extraneous to the affirmation and dependent on a mere 
fancy or habit of ours, but is the lineal descendant, mutaits 
mutandis, of that so-called existential affirmation which we 
have traced in perception and m narrative And the strength 
of this implication depends on the concreteness of the idea 
which here forms the immediate subject in judgment’. We 
have then here as before two elements in the content, or rather 
a content regarded in two lights. We have self-relation, 
existence, or a categorical aspect, and external relation, 
necessity, or a hypothetical aspect But the nature of the 
genenc affirmation, as analysed above, shows for the first 
time a trace of reconciliation between these two points of 
view The concrete self-relation is no longer void of meaning 
and purely designative , it is a system of assignable import, 
and the analogy of which we have spoken is the anticipation 
or the insight based on this import But again, this analogy 
introduces relativity and necessity, and as we saw interprets 

' It maA be said that in such a case the observer has alleged the plant 
to have been found in a given spot at a given time But this is not 
essential , he mai simply send in the description 

1337 Q 
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rdations that unite the individuality in question with other 
totahties which prescribe to it either conditions or purposes. 
Thus the generic judgment is categorical m respect of its 
concrete sell-relation, and hypothetical or necessary m respect 
of the analogical or constructive nexus to which the import of 
that self-relation gives nse 

But, it will be objected, this might be all very well if we 
were spealung of mdividuals, whose nature is to be unique, 
like the present Kmg of England, or the centre of the material 
universe , but here we are speaking of an indefinite set or 
senes of mdividuals whose common nature is nothmg and 
nowhere but in them This is, it may be urged, Scholastic 
Realism over again. What existence does a genenc judgment 
presuppose, when and where ? In reply to such an objection, 
I insist in the first place that we cannot treat any imperfection 
of knowledge as mcident to knowledge unless we can prove 
that it necessarily is so, and that to treat a natural kmd as 
an mdefimte set or senes of individuals is an imperfection of 
knowledge which can be shown not to be necessary This 
consideration however belongs to the subsequent section 

But m the second place I reply that even without treating 
a kind as an actual unity, and though m fact we do not treat 
it so m judgments which are true of each individual singly 
(as common genenc judgments are), yet still the individuality 
of the content dictates its own time, place and measure of 
existence. And it is this time, place and measure, wholly 
without reference to subjective era,* place or fancy, that is 
affirmed® in genenc judgment It is characteristic of the 
rose to exist m a certain epoch of evolution and withm certain 
limits on the earth’s surface Existence within this time and 
place, subject to such variation as the nature of the content 
allows, IS what the generic judgment affirms (or implies) of 
the rose ; that is to say, m affirming that ' the rose has 

* See above, p 204, discussion on tense in judgment 

’ I should not object to replacing ' affirmed ‘ by ' implied ’, in order 
to mark the unquestioned line between the singular and the universal 
judgment, if it were admitted that the implication is an integral part 
of the judgment, and not a fancy ot our own The point is that existence 
IS implied or affirmed in these judgments, just as Necessary connection 
IS implied or affirmed in Perceptive and Singular judgments 
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perigynous flowers ’ we mean that individual actual roses, 
found within these limits, have the attnbute in question. If 
there are none such, then the rose is like any genus or species 
that has been imagined to exist by a mistake of identifica- 
tion , the kind in question would m that case not exist, and 
the judgment would beyond question be false Of course 
in every-day subjective judging the place and time &c of 
existence is but roughly indicated by what we happen to 
know or believe about the actual subject of judgment, but 
it IS never referred to the time or place in which we judge, 
unless -per accidens our knowledge is limited to, or the con- 
tent especially concerns, that time and place Rose in the 
abstract does not exist But it is a concrete universal which 
has power, in the context of the real world to which we refer 
it, to dictate the epoch, place and quantity of its individual 
embodiment 

I need hardly guard myself against tlie misapprehension 
that I am alleging that anytlnng and everything exists which 
we choose to fancy. I am maintaining just the opposite, 

VIZ that if we attempt to embody fancied realities in judg- 
ment, such judgment is false , for all judgment is a definition 
of real reality. We can only escape this result if the fancied 
content is such as is in its logical nature debarred from being 
real, i.e a mere abstraction, and is therefore incapable of 
claiming to stand for a reality 

c. The reahty involved in a concrete universal will be Indm- 
made plain by insistmg on a third aspect of the genenc judg- Generic 
ment, viz. that m which it challenges comparison with the Judg- 
Corporate Judgment. For this purpose we mqst think of 
generic judgments which are not merely analogical, but which 
for want of a better term I may designate as Individual. 

These judgments are characterised by not being true of any 
and every individual singly, but only of the kind taken as 
an individual. Such judgments are, ‘ The animal world 
represents an evolution coordmate with that of the plant 
world,’ ‘ The Orchidean order includes 433 genera and probably 
about 6000 species,’ ‘ Space has three dimensions,’ ‘ Humanity 
IS the object of worship to Positivists,’ ‘ Monarchy disappears 
with the advance of civilisation ’ 

QZ 
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In compajmg such judgments as the above with that form 
of the Singular Judgment which we called the Corporate 
Judgment, we find at first sight little distmction betw'een 
them bei'ond the fact that these Generic Judgments do not 
employ a proper name m the subject, whereas the Corporate 
Judgments do And even this distmction is in some degree 
bridged over when we call to nund that such determmations 
as ‘ now,’ ' last year,’ ‘ this,’ and ‘ mine ’ appeared to us 
essentially to rank either with proper names or with demon- 
stratives , and also that there is a tendency on the part of 
proper names themselves to assume abstract significance, so 
that a proper name is not always easil}' distmguished from 
a genenc name The Greek race, Europe, are proper names ; 
but it is more doubtful how' w e should class ‘ the Aryan 
languages,’ ‘ the North Pole,’ and ‘ the Mahometan rehgion ’ 
Again, 'the earth,’ 'the solar sjstem,’ seem free from all 
arbitrary reference , but m speaking of them w'e really imply 
‘ our earth,’ ‘ our solar system,’ and so fall back into some 
form of the smgular judgment. 

The difficulty is worth noticmg , but it is simply one of 
those which must anse from the Sontes-like character of 
any contmuous evolution It is hard to say w'hether ‘ the 
Mahometan rehgion ’, as we mean to employ the term, mvolves 
a reference strictly of the order of a proper name,^ or on the 
other hand is simply an ideal content, and, so far as ideal, 
abstract The reason of this is that the conception is in fact 
on the border-land between the proper name and the mere 
determinate content, and in all probability it is sometimes 
employed in the one sense and sometimes in the other. The 
question is whether the general meaning or the mdividual 
identification comes first in the mmd As we saw above, it 
IS not improbable that in primitive careless and unscientific 
thought the significant word is not made distinct from the 
proper name — other words, the intension which is the 

' In every case we must keep etymology out of the question The 
reference to Mahomet as a historical individual is certainly not the chief 
element, and perhaps hardly an essential element at all, in the direct 
significance of ‘ Mahometan ’ at the present day Compare the rhetorical 
antithesis that has been drawn between ' Chnstiamtv ' and ' the rehgion 
of Jesus 
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mere means to identification is the only intension signified, 
but for this very reason the purpose of identification is not 
distinguished, so as to be considered primary, from the purpose 
of definition In fact, when we now speak colloquially of 
' the bay mare,’ ‘ the low pasture-field,’ we are using ‘ bay ’ 
and ‘ low ’ merely as signs of identification, though of course 
by help of their meaning Such is the type of usage which 
we may imagine to have been the common root of the signi- 
ficant and the proper name The terms of the Linnaean 
arrangement of plants, in as far as they are subservient to 
mere recognition, are a somewhat similar case in point. 

But when all deductions are made, there remains a clear 
distinction of principle between judgments which use proper 
names, and judgments which do not. From this point of 
view the generic judgments now before us agree with those 
last discussed and contrast with the singular judgment. 
They are able to convey their reference to reality by means 
of a determinate ideal content. 

On the other hand, in the miure of their reference to reality 
they agree with the singular judgment and differ from the 
common generic judgment. They do not rest on analogy. 
The individual to which they refer is a real and a single 
individual, and not a mere individuality. So far from being 
mediated predications about a number of particulars they 
are not even true of the particulars that enter into their content. 
When we said, in the former section, ‘ The rose has perigynous 
flowers,’ we were treating the individuality of all roses as one 
by analogy.^ But when we say, ‘ The rose family is a descen- 
dant of X, a divergence from y, and a transition towards z,’ 
such a judgment is not made about each particular plant 

‘ Subtlety of transition must have an end somewhere tn wrtHng, but 
III fact it has none Thus the reader may object that if it is nonsense 
to say that the rose family as an actual individual has pengynous 
flowers, yet we may always safety say in such a case that it prescribes 
that the particular rose shall have perigynous flowers I can only 
admit the objection , the fact is so if we are bona fide regarding the 
genus as a whole of evolution, whose actual individuality expresses 
itself in this and in other common predicates But if, as is most probable, 
we realise nothing of the kind, but are merely going by analogy to 
a common pioperty of roses, then we are treating the kind as a mere 
individuality, and must not pretend to be treating it as an individual. 
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within the tribe, nor even about each particular species. If 
true, it is true oi the whole section of plant-life in which every 
particular rose-plant is a distinct and separate progressive 
or divergent phase There can be no doubt, I think, that from 
an ideal point of view every natural kind in the concrete 
sensible world must be thus regarded , and of course when 
we consider existences in which intelligence is more definitely 
active — society, mankind or at least civilised man, fine art, 
or morality — in these phenomena the totality is more real and 
concrete, and the reciprocal relations of its parts exist not 
merely for the microscope of analysis, but as patent every-day 
facts 

Although universal, the Generic judgment in the aspect 
now before us is fully Categorical It is in this respect wholly 
on a level with the Singular judgment, being m fact related 
to the judgment of Analogy with its dual nature much as 
the Singular judgment is related to the proportional or 
comparative judgments that are introduced by a demonstra- 
tive The Singular judgment may be regarded as a premature 
attempt to concentrate individuality — the ' characteristic 
quality ’ which the proportional judgment had revealed — into 
an individual , resulting as we saw m the omission of deter- 
minate quality from the individual content by the use of 
Proper Names. The generic judgment raises (in its Analogical 
form) and meets (in its Individual form) the same problem 
m a more adequate way, concentrating individuality into an 
individual by completion and not by omission It is as a 
system of such individuals, united perhaps m a yet more 
concrete individual reahty, that we must conceive of the 
world known to us through sjiace and time, if we are to assign 
it any existence beyond the present of presentation For us, 
it IS plain, such individuals are intellectual constructions, and 
only attached to, not shut up within, the actual present 
perception The distinction between concrete realities and 
abstract truths is not, for us at any rate, that the latter are 
mtellectuall}' initiated and the former are not , it is not a 
question of origin, but a question of nature, 1 e of the degree 
m which a content is capable of being regarded as something 
that exists as a whole and can be considered in relation to 
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itself, or on the other hand is incapable of being given as a 
whole and affords no matter for consideration in relation to 
itself. All contents must theoretically be regarded as com- 
bining these two characters ; and as an important application 
of this idea I may instance the answer to a question which 
arises when we make the categorical nature of assertion 
depend upon the degree of concrete self-r elation. 

Is it possible, we shall be asked, to lay down a hard and 
fast Ime, by which abstract shall be divided from concrete 
contents ? And if not, does not our view surrender the self- 
dependence of reality and make it purely relative to fancies 
and notions in the individual mmd ? Does it not enable us 
to treat as actual any content however abstract or trivial, 
and any however concrete or sigmficant as a mere element 
in hypothesis, simply by varymg the point of view from 
which we regard them ? And the answer is, that as reality 
unites these two characteristics, we can always emphasise 
either at will ; and further, we commit no error in so domg, 
unless we assume and assert the relation which we happen 
to be considering to be the only relation that there is. Our 
knowledge always falls short of reality, and apart from false 
identification of relations — with which false antithesis is at 
bottom the same — we have a right to see all that we can 
either of absoluteness or of relativity in any content what- 
ever. Reality is such that any element or feature of it, how- 
ever slight or superficial, can be raised by our intellectual 
gaze to the position of a self-related sigmficant whole. The 
nature of mind is present in everything , the only difficulty 
is to see it there. And such an elevation is not false, except 
in as far as it is exceptional , in as far, that is, as we fail to 
view the remaining contents of reality with the same con- 
structive msight. Not merely a fragment of stone or metal, 
but a colour, a curve, a relation of size or weight, is ideally 
capable of being passed through the stages of generic judgment, 
of being regarded first as an individuality, and then as an 
individual What is false or forced in such a mode of con- 
templation depends on the want of proportion between it and 
our ordinary careless vision of organisms and fine art, of men 
and of society. All contents are relative except the absolute ; 
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but the import and degree of their relatmtj' is not the 
same. 

A further corollary may be worth drawing in a few words 
from the above considerations. Our present treatment of 
logic starts from the individual mind, as that within which 
we have the actual facts of intelligence which we are attempting 
to interpret into a system. But our consequent preoccupation 
with the phenomena of the individual mind, with its imperfect 
grasp of reality and the v'arymg aims and tendencies of its 
thought, brings with it a double danger which haunts every 
phrase and every idea in a logical treatise Either one may 
speak as if reality were simply relative to the individual mind, 
a ridiculous idea, but one which the \ery caution required 
of a modern writer is apt to encourage , for he hardly dares 
to allude to Mind as such or in itself , or one may become 
interested in tracing the germination and growth of ideas m 
the individual mind as typical facts indeed, but only as one 
animal’s habits are typical of those of others, and so we 
may slur over the primary basis of logic, which is its relation 
to reality For mental facts unrelated to Reality are not 
knowledge, and therefore have no place in Logic The difficulty 
is, in other words, simply that modern Logic has a hard task 
to hold its own betw'een Metaphysics and Psychology 1 
entertam no doubt that m content Logic is one with Jleta- 
physics, and differs if at all simply in mode of treatment — 
in tracing the evolution of knowledge m the light of its value 
and import, instead of attempting to summarise its value and 
import apart from the details of its evolution My ob]ect 
however in mentioning the difficulty at this point is merely to 
protest that though I assume reality as the norm of the mind, 
in constructing which it is reconstructing and not creating de 
novo^ out of itself, yet I can entertain no doubt that intelli- 
gence IS essentialto the being of Reality, and that an abstraction 
which tries to regard the one apart from the other is a hope- 
less and helpless self-contradiction. As a w'orking conception 

* See u, p 319 Rccoiibtructing, ior me, never meant representing 
or copying .tnd tliought 1*. as creati\e as anything in the universe 
can be But crtation de novo is a contradiction in terms, because 
it forbids the conception of a creative nature, and so of any interest 
or continuity throughout reality 
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in Logic we are forced to adopt some such idea as that of a 
normal intelligence operative in all human minds, but subject 
to the acadental limitations of each The evolution of know- 
ledge IS, as Plato long ago portrayed it, the emancipation of 
individual minds from their accidental limitations, and their 
education into the knowledge of the one real and intelligible 
world But the duty of modem science is to preserve the 
continuity of this evolution, and to admit no salius at any 
point between the world in which we live and the world 
which is real and intelligible And in this continuity we 
have a standpoint which Plato, although he reached it, did 
not consistently maintain Objective Intelligence presents 
itself in Logic as the mere postulate required by such a 
continuity, and, starting as we have done from the indi- 
vidual consciousness in time, it is merely as a postulate 
that we propose to treat it To say that the real world 
IS the intelligible world is only to repeat what we found 
ourselves obliged to suggest as an elucidation of the earlier 
stages of judgment, that reality is something at which we 
arrive by a constructive process ^ 

We are now to consider the consequence of emphasising the 
abstract or relative aspect of the Analogical judgment. We 
are thus led to a form of thought which is antithetical to the 
Individual Generic judgment of which ive have just been 
speaking, and consequently must be regarded as a divergence 
from the concrete evolution of thought towards the mechanical 
or analjdic judgments which begm with enumeration. 

* It does not seem necessary in Logic to develop this point further. 
.\ ‘ first philosophy ' would have more to say about the sense m which 
the one Real world is intelligible, and would not admit that the limita- 
tions of individual minds ought to be called, m principle, accidental, 
little as we may be able to explain them 

< See above, Introduction, p 38 S. 



CHAPTER VI 

Universal Judgment (cmhnued) 

Pure Hy- u The Universal Judgment, when pushed to the extreme 
pothetical pomt of abstraction, becomes the Hypothetical Judgment.* 
ment a The Hypothetical Judgment is distinguished from all 
Its rela- which have thus far been ^oken of, by its essentially abstract 
prCTioub character, abstract not merely as thought is said to be 
forms abstract when compared with sense-perception, but as the 

* A word must be said oa the distmctioa between Conditional and 
Hypothetical propositions, to which Mr Keynes, following Mr W. E. 
Johnson (Keynes, p 249), attaches much importance 

Conditionals, as I understand, affirm a connection between pheno- 
mena, and their elements are events or combinations of properties, the 
connection of which in a subject or in time or place is affirmed Hypo- 
theticals have for their elements independent judgments, propositions 
of independent import, a relation between the truth or falsehood of 
which lb affirmed The characteristic phrases of Conditionals are 
' Whenever,' ' In all cases in which,’ ‘ If any — then that ’ The unam- 
biguous form of a Hypothetical is ' If — is true, then — is true ’ 

1 think this distinction tends to obscure the meaning of the pure 
Hypothetical I note some pomts 

(1) I do not see why the elements of a pure Hypothetical should be 
taken as propositions or judgments Its characteristic, I hold, is to 
trace a thread of logical necessity, and I see no gain in throwing the 
sequence into the form of two or more propositions And this opmion 
encourages 

(2) the idea that true Hypotheticals coincide with what I have called 
‘broken-backed sequences' (p 236 below), the propositions retainmg 
their full meaning when separated from one another (Keynes, p 251) 
For the criticism of this view I may refer to my discussion on p 236 

(3) It would have made a neat series if we could have said that 
Categoricals (in shape) are only assertorical and existential , Con- 
ditionals (adding ' Because,’ ‘ Smee,’ to the above-mentioned phrases) 
unite modal, assertorical, and existential meaning , and true Hypo- 
theticals are modal onlj But Mr Keynes rejects any such distinctions, 
which are indeed incompatible with usage Therefore 1 see little or no 
raison d’etre lor the class of Conditionals It is hard enough to dis- 
tinguish Categoricals (111 sliape) from pure Hypotheticals 

(4) I am glad to agree strongly that it is not the differentia of propo- 
sitions of the type If A is B, C is D, to imply doM 

(5) The student will distinguish from the doctrine I am discussing 
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thought of an ideally isolated attribute is abstract compared 
with the thought of a self-dependent and self-related mdi- 
vidual. It represents the fourth of the elements or aspects 
which have been confounded, or at any rate have not been 
duly distinguished, by traditional logic within the so-called 
Universal Judgment Its differentia is that it does not refer 
to a concrete subject, not even to what we called an indi- 
viduality or the concrete self-related content in its aspect 
of self-relatedness , and that consequently we do not consider 
whether its subject is given in actuahty or not For it is 
essentially the judgment of necessity or relativity, m which 
the subject is taken, not given, and taken not for its own sake 
nor with reference to its individuahty, but for the sake of that 
which is to follow from it, that is, for the sake of its relativity. 
It IS a judgment which follows out the single tliread of a 
nexus of attributes, and does not heed the import of the 
pattern into which it enters If a gravitating body is set free 
to fall, it falls with an acceleration proportional to the squares 
of the times, whether it is a drop of ram, or a tortoise with 
the head of Aeschylus below it. Here we have, m an explicit 
shape, the relativity of knowledge which has haunted us 
throughout the evolution of judgment, forbidding us to feel 
satisfiedin connecting together anydata which we might merely 
chance to light upon in conjunction, and requiring that every 
idea should always be limited and controlled by its reference 
to something else, and not simply taken as we find it m percep- 
tion or in ordinary life And just because this pnnciple has so 
haunted us, the judgment that embodies it cannot be sharply 
severed in meaning from the earlier forms of the universal 
judgment, and even the quasi-collective 'All gravitating 
bodies &c ’ may, and most frequently in this case does, contain 
what IS really meant as a hypothetical affirmation ' In this 
case,' for the distinction really goes, as we have maintained 
all through, not by the shape of the proposition, but by the 
Content of the judgment The connection however between 
all the types of universal judgment is intimate and essential, 

Mr Bradley’s view that all judgments are conditional, i e that there is 
always a supplement, which is never completely knoMii, necessary to 
make the predicate lully true of the subject Appearance, ed. z, p 361 
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so that in popular usage one easily slides into the other, dr 
even combines the other with itself as its ground or conse- 
quence ^Vhen I say ‘ All animals need food ’ I am probably 
expressing a quast-collecUve conclusion about a property 
shared by all species of animals, taking its significance from 
an analogical perception of the generic function and immanent 
purpose of animal life, but ultimately resting on the hypoike- 
itcal judgttteni, expressing a necessary or relative principle, ‘ If 
force IS to be expended it must be supplied ’ It will be observed 
that the second type of genenc judgment, which for want of 
a better name I have called Individual Generic, is omitted 
from this combination of aspects It represents a tendency 
divergent from that of the Hj'pothetical assertion, while 
the Analogical judgment is undecided between the two If 
the Indiiidual Generic judgment is capable of combination 
with the Hypothetical, we must look for the result m the 
Disjunctive and not in the Universal affirmation 
External The type of the Hypothetical Judgment in traditional 
Form- iogic_ so far as it is recognised at all, is stated in one of three 
forms ‘ If A IS B IS , ’ ‘ If A is B, then C is D ; ’ and ‘ If 
A is B, then it is C ’ The third of these forms is that which 
gmdes us to the true import of the judgment, though con- 
formably to the habitual irrelevancy of popular thought the 
second is that most commonly in use But this second is 
obviously a broken-backed sequence, in which no point of 
unity IS formally recognised between the antecedent and 
the consequent When, mdeed, significant words are sub- 
stituted for letters, the unity would generally be obvious, 
supposing the sequence to have scientific value at all ; but 
m such a case the expression is not essentially distinguish- 
able from that of the third form The first form, ‘ If A is 
then B is,' has been said to be an abbreviation in which letters 
stand for clauses ; m that sense of course it must be reducible 
to either the second or the third form We get the same 
result if we try to take it as a combination of single-word or 
impersonal predications Contents may undoubtedly be 
ascribed in judgment to an unanalysed present, but an 
unanalysed present can form no bond of union for a necessary 
sequence ‘ If guilty, then death ' 15 a mere linguistic abbre- 
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viation for ‘ If he }s guilty then he will be put to death And 
even ‘ Where there is smoke, there is fire ’ superadds to the 
impersonal ' There is ' a true local particle in the ‘ where ’ 
of the antecedent, and this reacts by a curious equivocation 
on the impersonal ‘ there ’ of the consequent No doubt, 
but for the unpleasantness of the sound, we should say, 
‘ W here there is smoke, there there is fire ’ Here again, then, we 
have in essential meaning the third type of the Hypothetical 
judgment, ‘ If A is B, it (A) is C ’ I will next illustrate the 
transformation of type 11 into type 111 ‘ If the barometer (A) 

falls (B), the weather (C) becomes stormy (D) ’ ‘ If the 

atmosphere (A) decreases its pressure locally (B), it (A) must 
leave a gradient for wind (C) ’ But now if we take the lines, 

' when in Salamanca's cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame,' 

we find that the salius from antecedent to consequent is all 
but essential to the judgment ; the point of the mysteiy is 
that we cannot get at the underlying unity Thus we see 
the extreme case of type h, in a judgment which has for its 
object to assert magical, 1 e urational, connection Of 
course the general scheme of reduction would have to be, 
‘ Wlien his magical power (A) was exerted (B), it (A) could act 
at any distance (C) ’ It is in this sense that Schopenhauer 
calls some of Euchd’s demonstrations conjuring tricks, 
because, although in a demonstration some unity of course 
must be sliown between antecedent and consequent, yet 
the unity shown is often not central or fundamental,^ and 
IS therefore a causa cognoscendt, and not a causa essendt 
In the pure type, ‘ If A is B, then C is D,’ we have no indi- 
cation even of a causa cognoscendt 
Much more might be said about the forms of conditional 
sentence ; but the subject is really grammatical rather than 
logical, for the hypothetical judgment can be expressed 
without a conditional sentence at all Hypothetical and 
Categorical Judgment, as we understand the terms, are 
a question of content, not of grammatical form, and the 
hypothetical judgment is found wherever w'e frame asser- 

' Scliopenliaucr, Wetke, i 1 36 ff 
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tions about an abstract content, in the above sense of abstract- 
ness , although there is a difference of adequacy in different 
grammatical expressions for any kind of judgment, and the 
conditional sentence resists any attempt to embody in it 
a purely categorical meaning ' If this man dies, our cause 
is lost,’ takes ‘ this ' as a sign of unanalysed content and not 
as a point of attachment in reality We know that the 
reason is somewhere in the unanalysed content, and so take 
it as an antecedent in the lump ^ 

y. What is the precise nature of the assertion conveyed 
by a Hypothetical Judgment? In answer to this question 
I shall speak first of the idea of Ground or nexus m general, 
secondly of Ground as compared with Cause, and thirdly 
illustrate our view by the attitude of the individual mind in 
hypothesis or supposition 

a. The contrast which we have anticipated throughout 
the above account of judgment determines the central 
attribute which we are now to consider The content of 
a true hypothetical judgment is abstract ; abstract in itself 
and not merely by the absence of sensuous perception. In 
other words, the subject of a hypothetical judgment is not 
an individual, not a whole, nor anjdhmg considered as a 
whole, 1 e as a self-related system On the contrary, the 
content of a hypothetical judgment is composed of ground 
and consequent, each referring to something other than itself, 
and hence essentially a part For a system as a whole, such 
as space, or the totahty of gravitating matter, or the British 
Constitution, is a mere fact, complete in itself, and neither a 
ground for nor a conclusion from anything else ^ It is only 
as parts within a system that elements can be so relative to 
one another that ' if this is so, then that must be so ’ 

It IS only a question of detail how far the system in and 
by which the nexus subsists, is itself made explicit as a content 
within the hypothetical judgment We may say. if we like, 

‘ I take this analysis, which appears to me exceedingly felicitous, 
from Bradley’s Principles of Logic, pp 89-90 

“ This applies to the examples given only when considered with 
reference to their internal nature It may be said that space implies an 
intelligence but this is as within a further whole There is, of course, 
no ultimately Absolute whole except the Absolute whole 
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that the ideal of logical sequence deinands lli.il the sy'tteiu 
as a totality should be so made explu it, because tlie systei/i 
is the real ground of the nexus , and if Hie system dof s mi 
appear in the content, the real ground does not appear in 
the content But this argument, from the comprehensive- 
ness of the real ground, does not overcome the essential 
prmciple which is mvolved m there being a ground, as ground, 
at all Ground implies a consequent other than, though 
fundamentally one with, itself This transition or otherness 
ceases to exist if the content does not formally present itself 
as part to part For say that the totality of the system is 
explicit m the ground, still this totality is depressed into the 
relation of a part by the fact that a part is selected to appear 
over again as consequent, and so as formally at least external 
to the ground Thus it remains true that the elements of 
content m a hypothetical judgment are related as other to 
other within an identity which determmes the one on the 
basis of the other Such an identitj’, as far as exhibited in the 
one term that, in virtue of it, determmes the other, is wloat 
we mean by Ground. It is obviously capable of all degrees 
of completeness up to the ultimate fact or whole which 
embraces in itself as parts both ground and consequent 
commonly so called The vanous degrees of imperfection 
or broken-backedness m Hypothetical ludgments. such for 
instance as were illustrated m the last section, are simply 
the degrees m which the system that determmes the nexus 
fails to manifest itself withm the content connected. It 
must not be forgotten however that ue have refused to 
treat the grammatical form of propositions as dedsi\'% oS 
the character of judgments ^\’he^e no rational nexus is, 
traceable, but only a coincidence m tact, however gmetal, 
we cannot admit that the essentials ol In-porlietital judgnient 
are present But then if we are impelled to make a judgment 
in hypothetical form, there always is some presumptiati ®i 
a rational nexus We shall consider in the loliowing secliMl 
what attributes of true hjqxithctical pidgments are shared 
by analogical assertions such as * It ho i" .i negi'ii, he has 
woolly hair' It is not worth while to m-ist more' tnUy ou 
these degrees of imperfection, except m so tar .is (liev will 
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come under our notice in dealmg with the doctrine of causation 
and with the kindred subject of the negative m hypothetical 
judgment. 

Let us attempt to make perfectly clear, before we go 
further, the nature of the relativity within a system which 
we ascribe to the contents before us The simplest cases 
of such relativity are drawn from the field of numerical 
or geometrical construction A Chinese puzzle or dissected 
map may give us a first idea Any selected piece out of 
such an arrangement determmes nothing by itself, but when 
a second piece is given some relation betw een them emerges, 
though perhaps only a negative one It is further possible 
for a piece entirely enclosed by others to have its place rela- 
tively to them determmed long before the w hole arrangement 
is completed ; but this determination will really be partial, 
for the place of the whole group of pieces cannot be determined 
till the whole puzzle is put together Now the arrangement 
as a whole is a mere matter of fact , it is only withm it and 
by reason of it that each piece has a prescribed place m virtue 
of its own shape combmed with the shapes of all the other 
pieces All the pieces being given, of course the arrangement 
is given too , but if nothing is given, of course all is in the 
air, and one arrangement and set of shapes is as likely as 
another. 

Or agam in the region of number, w'e may take as equi- 
valent to Hypothetical judgments those which m treatmg 
of Enumeration w'e called Mediate 50 X 3 = 25 x 6 would 
run in conditional language, ‘ If 50 is multiplied by 3, the 
product is equal to,’ &c Here we have one form of the 
numencal whole 150 presented as a term from which another 
term, viz another form of the same whole, may be mferred. 
The system within which the relation exists is of course not 
the whole 150, but the s5'stem of number as such ; or we 
may say if we prefer, the whole 150 as involving and exemplify- 
ing the nature of the whole of number as such This system 
may be brought to bear either by simple counting, the process 
which is so to speak the medium m which number exists , 
or by developing any of the relations which are embodied 
in the several places of the senes w ith their individual names 
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Thus the above btateiiient may aL once be reduced to a 
tautology by taking 50 as 35 x 2 and 6 as 3 x J. Tlie com- 
binations which might be made with tlie same result might 
be pursued as long as we caied to continue the enumeration 
of places 111 the senes, and from whatever point we started 
in the system we should obtain the same result so long as 
both sides of the equation were subjected to treatment that 
was equivalent according to the rules of the system. On 
the other hand, if we were to assume the invalidity of the 
equation, we should at once make the whole numerical 
system inconceivable — a unit, say, would have to be taken 
as varymg in value without being subjected to any arith- 
metical process, and such vaiiation is incompatible with the 
fundamental principle of number 

The same may be shown m space, treating it not qua 
extended whole of parts outside one another, but in respect 
of the connection of its attributes ' If two straight lines 
have the same direction, they can never meet.’ This is 
a consequence drawn Irom the conception of direction in 
homogeneous space. If we destroy the idea of homogeneous 
space, the relation, which only holds within a totality having 
that attnbute, is annihilated If there can be a change of 
direction which yet is not a cheuige of direction — I do not 
know how else to express the notion of direction in space 
which IS itself curved — then, I presume, the judgment from 
which we started is no longer true 

The same characteristic might be pointed out in relation 
to gravity, inertia, or any property which is the basis of 
exact inference The consequences of gravity hold only 
within the totahty of gravitatmg matter, of mertia m the 
combination of motions, and so forth Every sphere of 
this kind, every set of relations within which certam nexus 
of attributes hold good, is itself ultimately a fact or datum, 
relative no doubt within some further totality, but absolute 
relatively to the inferences drawn within it Hence we are 
brought to a conclusion of the last importance All hypo- 
thetical judgment rests on a categorical basis That is to 
say, all relativity rests on an absolute datum and aU neces- 
sity on fact Why then is mechanism, necessity or relativity, 

13J7 R 
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opposed to individuality, tact or absoluteness, if all mechanical 
relations are themselves characteristics given in some indi- 
vidual whole ? ^ The answer seems to be dictated by what 
has been said Individuality is in self-relation, Necessity 
IS in external relation But as all relation is within some 
whole, it follows that wherever we have necessity or relativity 
we are concerned with more than one whole or mdmdual 
content , that is to say, we have a whole or content 
with its ow'n import and significance taken as a part 
withm a wider or completer totality ® The ground or necessity 
which forms the affirmed nexus of attributes lies then m the 
systematic nature of the wider whole, that within which 
the terms of the nexus are capable of being opposed as part 
to part 

We will examine tw'o or three instances of ground and 
consequent in the light of the above doctrine ‘ A picture 
6 ft. X 7 ft cannot be hung m a space 5 ft x 6 ft ’ Here 
we are takmg the picture as a whole in itself, but as a part 
withm space, and as therefore havmg external relations 
determined by the spatial system as includmg other ob]ects. 
The arrangement of other spatial objects so as to leave only 
the area 5 ft x 6 ft is mcompatible with the occupation of 
the area 6 ft, x 7 ft by the picture But agam, W'e may 
judge that ‘ If the boat in the right foreground of the picture 
were erased, the arrangement of the distances would become 
confused ’ In this judgment we still call attention to spatial 
determinations, but only as mvolved m the concrete mdivi- 
duahty of the work of art, which assigns them their meanmg 
and value We are thus takmg not space as such, but the 
individual picture before us, as the totality or determmmg 
system, and contemplating the necessary relations which 
this fact or whole, from its nature and structure, imposes 
on its several parts Of course, apart from the effect of the 
whole picture, there would be no such necessity or relation 
between the parts This is an illustration of the ultimate 

‘ Space and 1 ime are, as we saw, imperlect individualities But it is 
then individuality and not their imperfection that makes them sources 
of general relations m things 

’ See on Measurement, chap m, supra 
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nature of logical necessity or relativity and its relation to fact, 
which IS, if not specially felicitous, at least true in every 
detail In a true work of art we have the bearing of every 
part on every other, the innumerable details, none of which 
could be altered without necessitatmg the alteration of others, 
all concentrated in a unity which is itself constituted by all 
these parts, and yet, as a whole, prescribes the relations 
existing between them And yet the whole is itself a compre- 
hensive fact, and apart from it or outside it all these prescribed 
relations lose their necessity and disappear. 

Again, take such a judgment as ‘ The sound of the violin 
IS of peculiarly piercing quality ’ If we describe the sound 
merely in terms of the mechanical system of vibratory 
movements, it is governed by the necessary relation, ' If 
a string be dragged by a bow, slipping from it at intervals, 
its vibration is of highly angular form,’ 1 e in terms of its 
effect on the air, produces sharp and not gradual transitions 
from increase to decrease of condensation Omitting the 
effect on our hearing, this is a nexus of attributes grounded 
in the properties of vibrating bodies, and in the laws of fnction 
and of undulatory transmission But here again the whole 
system of pliysical properties, though comprehensive, is a 
datum, and except in it no necessity could be shown why 
motion communicated by a bow must have this particular 
form, or why this particular form should find a correlative in 
a peculiar type of impulse communicated to the air. It is 
this s)rstem which as an identity in differences appears first 
m the effect of the bow on the string, and then in the peculiar 
impulses communicated to the air by the sounding-board. 
It is only as having such a unity behind both of them that 
the one of these phenomena can condition the other. And 
here again we may obtain a relative absolute by considering 
the compound tone of the violm string as perceived ^ the 
mind through the ear, simply on its own merits. It then 
becomes an ultimate fact, embodying certain relations between 
musical sounds And within this fact we may distinguish 
the necessary relation, ‘ When a tone is piercing in quality, 
the higher overtones are strongly marked in it ’ And finally, 
we may bring the physical and the musical system together 

E2 
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under the complex fact of the correspondence between the 
shape of oscillations and the character of tones, and say on the 
faith of this complex fact that where the oscillations are 
angular, the higher overtones are audible, and proceed to 
the whole system of deductions made possible by Fourier’s 
analysis of all vibrations into combined single oscillations. 

The idea on which we have been insisting — that of a 
system or unity which prescribes the relation between its 
parts or differences — is the idea of Ground, which includes 
the sphere of the Hypothetical Judgment, and indeed wher- 
ever it appears may be said to involve a Hypothetical element 
It is difficult to express the essence of this conception other- 
wise than by saying that the system is the same m the one 
difference or aspect as it is m the other We thus appeal 
to the notion of identity in difference, which we have taken 
throughout to be the content of judgment Only, as Ground, 
it IS not mere identity, but systematic Identity,'' a notion easier 
to illustrate than to define, but apparently equivalent to 
‘ identity such that the differences m which it is manifested 
have definite relations to one another ’ Of course any such 
definition only repeats the characteristic which the account 
of the Hypothetical Judgment presupposes 

Assuming however these characteristics as summarised 
in the above definition, we can draw from them two con- 
sequences that affect the idea of Ground First, it is plain 
that when once a Ground is rightly stated, in conformity 

• The question has been raised (Kc>nes, p 264) whether the conse- 
quent in a true Hypothetical should be called an inlerence from the 
antecedent My answer is given by the doctrine of Ground I certainly 
agree that the consequent in a typical Hypothetical does not follow 
from the antecedent alone, if that means that it would follow if the two 
stood, without further implications, alone in a universe On the other 
hand, I hold that the warrant of the sequence lies in the relevance 
and adaptation of the clauses to the systematic world which they 
presuppose (see p 245 below), and assuming this world as a basis, 
I should say that the consequent is always a necessary inference from 
the rmtecedent It appears to me off the track of the distinctive 
HypotheticEil type to treat the consequent as inferrible only when it is 
a sort of converse of the antecedent, or when the antecedent has the full 
premisses of a syllogism put into it (Keynes, p 264) Even here, after 
all, you have to presuppose some law of identity or Contradiction, so that 
you do not get rid of the assumption of a systematic world 
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with the true nature of the system which it presupposes, 
and with which it is in fact identical, such a Ground is un- 
alterable except by alteration of this system itself. With 
what justification, theoretically, we refuse to contemplate 
such alteration of the universe as a whole, or how far prac- 
tically we permit ourselves to contemplate it m respect of 
subordinate S3retems, e g man’s moral nature or the type of 
disease, are questions that must be reserved for a general 
discussion of the postulates of knowledge. Formally, we 
may say, the whole cannot alter, because any alteration 
must be included in the whole But we shall see that so 
purely formal a postulate would not satisfy the purposes 
for which a postulate is required 
And secondly, it is plain that a ground is not rightly stated 
unless it either embodies the whole essence of the system 
which constitutes the ground, or at least is exactly relevant 
to or compatible with that system, and to the particular 
bearing which a given interest m any context imposes upon 
it In the former case it is clear from what has been said 
that the hypothetical judgment must tend to expand itself 
into a categorical one. When we go to the root e. g. of 
geometrical truths we find ourselves affirming facts regarding 
the nature of space We shall thus at a later stage have to 
face the conception of judgments at once categorical and 
necessary , we have indeed anticipated something of the kind 
in speaking of the individual generic judgments The latter 
case IS that which gives rise to hypothetical judgments having 
strict reference to a systematic ground, which they therefore 
imply, but do not need to express. Such are the ordinary 
statements of ‘ pure cases ’ in exact science, or geometrical 
truths as commonly treated without raising fundamental 
questions of the nature of space A ‘ pure case ’ is a nexus 
of differences reduced to their expression as the differences 
of the system in which they have their ne.\us Without know - 
ledge of such a system we may analyse ad infintium and yet 
never be sure that w e have obtained a ‘ pure case ’ This has, 
as we shall see, an important bearing on the theory of Induc- 
tion I gave a rough instance of a pure case on p 220 in 
reference to the annual rings of exogenous trees Such, 
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again, are the mechanical and chemical elements in the ntal 
processes of man, e g the pumpmg action of the heart, the 
oxidation of the carbon in the blood and so forth, in stating 
any one of which as a necessary sequence of ground and con- 
sequent it must be treated as belonging to its own mechamcal 
or chemical world, and not as an element in human life 
All such judgments are abstract in the fullest sense, and 
anal3?tic , their very point is that they disregard the import 
which constitutes the indmdual, On the other hand, a 
system which is the combination of individuals in their full 
import, 1. e the state in relation to moral bemgs withm it, 
is most naturally dealt with not in hypothetical but m 
categorical judgments For the subject is either the concrete 
system itself, or an individuality subordinate to it, taken m 
Its full concreteness It would be sheer pedantry to speak in 
hypothetical language of man’s moral being, its ground, and 
its necessary relations 

It is a corollary from the idea of Ground as a relation purely 
relevant to a positive determinate system that the hj^pothetical 
judgment, when ideally complete, must be a reciprocal judg- 
ment ‘ If A is B, it IS C ’ must justify the inference ‘ If A is 
C, it IS B ’ We are of course in the habit of dealing with 
hypothetical judgments which will not admit of any such 
conversion, and the rules ot logic accept this limitation as 
they accept the custom of ordinary speech as to the compara- 
tive range of subject and predication Some cases of non- 
reciprocal sequence and their justification will be considered 
in the next section But here we are only concerned to explain 
the principle upon which necessary sequence must ultimatelv 
rest , and according to that principle, the unity of a system 
in its determinations, it follows that if A B necessitates A C, 
then A C must also necessitate A B We are not now' speak- 
ing of causation, but simply of coherence in principle, and it 
IS obvious that the idea of coherence m a system is reciprocal. 
A cannot cohere with B unless B coheres with A If in actual 
fact this IS found not to hold good, and A B is found to involve 
A C while A C does not iniolve A B, it is plain that what 
was relevant to A C was not really A B hut some element 
a within it ' But may not the irrelevant element be just 
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the element which made A B into A B as distinct from A C, 
so that by abstracting from it A B is reduced to A C, and 
the judgment is made a tautology, 1 e destroyed ’ ’ ‘If 
he is drowned, he is dead,’ e g is not reciprocal But it may 
be objected that the judgment I desiderate is really ' If he 
IS dead, he is dead ’ The suggestion is tempting, because it 
aims at cutting up by the root a troublesome scientific problem, 
VIZ the statement of connected attributes as purely relevant 
to one another and yet as distmct. We constantly tend 
either to insert irrelevancies by way of distinction, or to let 
both attributes fall back into the undistinguished abstract 
relation which connects them. To grasp a distinction in unity 
is an effort, and we dislike effort. Nevertheless, if it were 
impossible, the idea of system, of the one m the many, would be 
gone. In the above instance, the reciprocal judgment re- 
quired would be something like ‘ If his heart has stopped 
for good, he is dead ', or ' If he is drowned, he is dead through 
suffocation by water’. The former shape obtains reciprocity 
through the expansion of the antecedent, the latter through 
the limitation of the consequent ® A systematic relation is 
always withm an individual whole, and the priority or antece- 
dence of its elements belongs to the imperfection of knowledge, 
and not to the relation in itself I am not saying that ev^ery 
individual reality exists endlessly in time, but I am sajnng 
that every whole m as far as its parts form a system has a 
nature which is independent of time, or (what really comes 

* Mr Keynes's remark (p 271) called my attention to my omission 
of the case in which reciprocity is secured by dealing with the conse- 
quent (see however p. 255 below) My use of the term expansion is not 
his Applying it to the consequent, which ex hypothesi in a non- 
reciprocal Hypothetical is wider than the antecedent, he ought to mean 
expansion of the expression, but limitation of the case. But from his 
use of the phrase ‘ a more complete statement of the consequence ' as 
equivalent to ' expansion I think he has in mind his cases in which 
something like a middle term is introduced in the antecedent and 
dropped in the natural statement of the consequent, and that he 
hardly notes the point that as a rule the consequent, as a case, has to 
be cut down and not expanded in order to secure reciprocity My 
reason for insisting on the ideal of reciprocity has to do with my general 
attitude to Logic and to the H\pothetical Judgment (Preface, and 
p 236 above) I do, as Mr Keynes sa\s I ought, maintain that the 
proposition A is imperfect Sec Knowledge and RealIt^, pp iqo-i 
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to the same tiling) continues positively anil actively through 
the fugitive moments of time 

But apart from time on the one hand and irrelevant ele- 
ments on the otliei , I cannot see how the relation of con- 
ditioning differs from that of being conditioned Every B 
that IS conditioned by A is the condition of A being such 
as to condition B, 1 e of A being what A is , and if the 
being of A nere wholly lelevant to B, this would be equiva- 
lent to saying that the existence of B involves the existence 
of A. In other words, if there is nothing in A beyond what 
is necessary to B, then B involves A ]ust as much as A in- 
volves B But if A contains irrelevant elements, then of 
course tlie lelation becomes one-sided, as if we were to say 
that a plane section of a sphere has its radii equal The 
mention of the sphere makes tlie relation of coherence one- 
sided , the circle need not Ire regarded as a section of a 
sphere But, ahvays assuming the homogeneous nature of 
Space, the relation between equidistance from a central 
point and uniformity of curve is inseparable, and it is im- 
possible to see that either of these essential differences of the 
circle IS prior to the other It may how’ever be questioned 
whether in an ultimate sense any incomplete case can be pure, 
1 e w'hether irrelevancy can be wholly avoided except by 
including the whole fact to which the ] udgment belongs What, 
e g has distance to do with curvature ^ The only answer 
IS in the nature of space This amounts to a doubt whether 
in the end any Hypothetical Judgment can be true, and 
points us again to a further type of judgment m which such 
deficiencies may be made good 

Tlie relation of Ground is thus essentially reciprocal, and 
it is onl}' because the 'grounds ’ alleged m every-day life are 
burdened with irrelevant iiiattei or confused with causation 

“ Mr Bradley’s remark should be noterl ’ I certainly agiee here that 
if the judgments are pure, the relation holds both ways [ref to this 
place] But if 111 the end they remain impuie, and must be qualified 
always by an unspecihed background, that (.iicumslance must be taken 
into consideration ' Appearance and Reality, ed 2, ^62 note I pre- 
sume that the efiect would be to demand great caution 111 asserting 
a reciprocal, t g not to assei t it unless we knew by eNpenmeiit or other 
special con'iideratioii that ud hoc the background might be neglected 
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in time, that we consider the Hypothetical Judgment to be 
in its nature not reversible Tlie habit of thought is to pro- 
ceed by determining an undetermined datum , and this habit 
IS never wholly laid aside even in the Hypothetical Judgment 
which is theoretically its negation But a given condition, 
though interpreted in a single aspect by the judgment which 
draws its consequence, may have other consequences just for 
the same reason for which its consequent may have other 
(alternative, not merely co-operative) conditions The ' other ’ 
conditions arise through a variation of the irrelevancy present 
in the given condition , as, if a circle has been said to arise 
through cutting a sphere m a plane, this condition may be 
varied by altering the superfluous relation m which a plane 
figure bounded by a line equidistant from the centre can be 
regarded , e g it may be taken as a section of a cone, or as 
an ellipse with equal axes And just as each of these irrele- 
vancies would present the antecedent of circular curvature in 
different garb, so the presence of an irrelevancy which is thus 
capable of variation involves all the independent consequences 
that follow from the irrelevant idea — in this case that of a 
sphere-section — which has been included in the condition If 
we restrict ourselves to the relation of equidistance in a plane, 
we can get no result beyond that of a circular figure with the 
properties which belong to it in the geometrical system 

A ground that admits of such variation is not only partial 
or abstract, 1 e one which leaves the true ground in a measure 
to be understood, but is actually in part' impure’,! e burdened 
with matter which gives rise to diverging consequences, and 
makes the ground itself one among many converging grounds. 

We have thus seen the idea of Ground in three aspects ; 
as an actual system, interpreted in its bearing upon its parts ; 
as a ' pure case ’, i e a factor within a system stated in terms 
precisely relevant to the S3istem and entering into a nexus 
in virtue of that system , and as an ‘ impure case ’, 1 e a 
condition weighted with irrelevant matter and so failing to 
express the real nexus which is aimed at The first of these 
three is necessarily categorical m import, and may perhaps be 
identified uitli Schopenhauer’s ‘ Seyns-Grund ’, 01 Ground of 
Being, the two others aie primarily hypothetical and only 
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imply reality behind them, and correspond together to his 
Erkenninissgrmd, or Ground of Knowledge It need hardly 
be remarked that the ground of Bemg is also the only genuine 
and complete ground of knowledge. In respect of reciprocal 
character they must be divided differently ; the first two, the 
complete and the abstract ground, being necessarily reciprocal 
with their consequents, and the third being as obviously not so. 

b Came may correspond either to the complete form or to 
the incomplete forms of Ground In the former sense it can 
scarcely be taken to differ from ground at all In the latter 
sense it is a distmct species which is included in a common 
genus with the mcomplete forms of Ground 

(i) Cause ^ as correspondmg m meaning to complete Ground 
would consist in the exhibition of some selected attnbute or 
event — ^the effect — ^in the totality of systematic relations 
which constitute its necessity And m such meaning it can 
scarcely be taken to differ from Ground, because the temporal 
succession, which seems the natural differentia of Causation, 
disappears in the reference of the effect to a positive and 
continuous system Mere temporal relation is negative, is 
nothmg It IS only the umty behind the temporal relation 
that can bind cause to its effect , and in the real or complete 
Ground this umty is made explicit The cause of the earth’s 
being where it is at this moment may mdeed be popularly 
indicated by saying that it was, wherever it was, at the 
previous moment ; but strictly of course the relation of 
the present position to the last position when fixed before 
the mind as discrete and successive m time is simply that the 
one IS not the other, which is so far the same relation that 
subsists between the earth’s present position and the sun’s or 
moon’s last position, and amounts to nothing at all The 
cause of the earth’s present position is the persistent velocity, 
together with the persistent influences regulating the direction, 
of its passage through space This meaning of Cause is the 
ideal logical import of the term, and is what Mill meant to 
indicate when He defined Cause as the ' sum of the conditions ’ 
The word ‘ sum ’ is unfortunate, because it indicates a special 

’ On the conception of Cause, see some very acute remarks of Pro- 
fessor Clifford, Lectures and Essays, i 150 
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way which may be inappropriate of combining the factors. 
The totality of the relations would be a better phrase than the 
sum of the conditions 

The only difference between Cause in this sense and Ground 
would be that Cause, though not a sensible event, still retains 
an import relative to the explanation of sensible events or of 
attributes entering into events (character, health, &c ), and 
IS therefore not coextensive with Ground, which includes 
e g geometrical relations where the phenomena of process m 
time are wholly wanting There would be no sense m sajnng 
that the attributes of a tnangle are the cause of those of 
parallel straight lines, or mce versa ^ The distinction, how- 
ever, is more one of usage than of theory On the one hand, 
the effect, subsequent m time, which is exhibited as one 
relation or difference withm a necessary nexus, is necessary 
to the persistence of the whole system and 'to the evolution 
of its significance, so that the parts of the unity or system 
are reciprocally necessary in complete Cause as in complete 
Ground , and on the other hand if m investigating a ground, 
say in geometncal matter, we go back to the whole system 
of fact which is at the root of the necessary connection, we 
shall be justified in treating this fact as a Cause We could 
hardly be censured for sajnng that the nature of space is not 
only the ground, but the cause, of the attributes of tnangles 
and of parallels alike 

Cause then, m its largest sense is a real ground, and ulti- 
mately there is no complete ground which is not a real ground 
Ground and Cause are thus not identical but convergent 
conceptions, 1 e as thet’ are completed they tend to coincide, 
and the striking differences between them depend on a com- 
parison of their imperfect and ultimately self<ontradictory 
forms 

Complete Cause, like complete Ground, corresponds to a 
Hypothetical Judgment whose condition and consequent are 
reciprocal If, as is perhaps the case m Mill, the phrase ' sum 
of the conditions ’ is not limited to relevant conditions, and the 

* Schopenhauer's ‘ Sejnsgruncl ' describes the relation of sucli cases, 
supposing the rational connection to be central and fundanuntal to the 
contents connected 
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hypothetical judgment which expresses the nexus of such a 
sum with its effect is consequently not reciprocal,’’ the notion 
of sum of conditions loses the only merit which it appeared to 
possess But if it means, as it seems to mean, a persistent and 
systematic fact, then it agrees with other indications m suggest- 
ing that for the complete Ground or the complete Cause we must 
go beyond the Hypothetical Judgment 

(2) Cause as an event m time is thus an imperfect concep- 
tion Indeed it is hardly possible to formulate the idea of 
one event in time as the cause of another that falls, in time, 
wholly outside the first Cause is always taken to be more 
or less of a complication of relations and circumstances ; and 
these, as acknowledged to bear on one another, are not mere 
events in time It may indeed be retorted that mere time 
IS an unreality and that no one ever said that causation was 
in mere time, 1 e m succession taken as discrete , but that 
real time involves continuity as well as discreteness, and in 
such real time causation really is Such a retort might be 
ill-founded as a statement of common logical opinion, but 
would in substance express the principle which I am en- 
deavourmg to explain Mere time is mere succession , but 
real tune involves somethmg that is not in succession, though 
it remains through succession The consciousness for which 
there is time has begun a process uhich tends to abolish time 
To say that in this sense Causation is in real time is to say 
that Cause corresponds to an incomplete ground, 1 e. a partially 
known unity iiicludmg the factors which are in question as 
Cause and Effect But when we come to speak of an incom- 
plete Ground, the difference between thought and reality 
emerges, for it is only the complete Ground that is the real 
ground Wlien the ground m thought is distmguished from 
the ground in fact, then the cause is one with the ground m 
fact and is separable from the ground m thought, winch 
latter is sometimes called by analogy the catisa cognoscendi 

' Cp Essays 111 Philoiophical Criticism, p gGnote Of comseif Cause 
as = sum of conditions is compatible uith ^Ifill’s pluiality of causes, 
the Cause as sum of conditions cannot = Gioiiml But it ought to be 
incompatible , foi in any conuete ciicumslance (hat may be named as 
condition, ishat is not relevant is not condition So the sum of con- 
ditions ought to be restricted to the iclei ant 01 miniiiiiim conditions 
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Of course the tausa aseiidt^ must be a causa cognoscendi, 
but a cama cognoscendi need not be a causa essendi. As a 
matter of fact the ground in thought or causa cognoscendi 
often belongs to the effect in time,^ but may be any element 
whatever related to the real ground, whether cause, effect, or 
abstract principle 

Tlie root of these distinctions is that the nexus of ground 
and consequence is at this stage still charged with irre- 
levancy The cause and effect, ground and consequent, are 
all of them at this stage concrete events, or groups of incom- 
plete relations, among which the special aspects belonging to 
any nexus that may be in question have not yet been freed 
by analysis As a result of this stale of things the hypo- 
thetical judgment which embodies such a connection follows 
the analogy of singular judgments or of imperfect universals, 
and has an antecedent which is not affirmed by affirming 
the consequent, just as the subject of a singular or generic 
judgment is not affirmed by affirming its predication And 
m so far as the hypothetical judgment is taken to be the 
natural vehicle m which to assert causation, this characteristic 
of it agrees with the popular view that the same cause always 
has the same effect, but the same effect need not always be 
due to the same cause This doctrine, formulated by Mill under 
the name of the plurality of causes, and wholly incompatible 
with his view which treats Cause as ‘the sum of the conditions ’, 
IS a mere translation into analytic science of the notion of sub- 
ject and attribute, here quite out of place The degree of truth 
which the view possesses depends solely on an imperfection of 
knowledge and not m any way on the nature of causation 

'■ Scliopenhauer's dislmctiQn between the Causa csseiids (Seyusgrund) 
and the Causa Jicndi (Ursache, causc proper) is reduced by the view 
taken in the text to a distinction of degree Effect cannot be in suc- 
cession to causc 111 the sense of falling outside it , there must be a real 
whole which includes both 

* It IS worth remarking as a matter of usage that ' antecedent ’ in the 
conditional sentence has absolutely no allusion to the temporal relation 
of the events connected Its name may have come from the usual 
grammatical place of the condition, or from some profounder idea of 
priority But this would be a meic historical connection Mill’s appli- 
cation of the term to succession in time ci cates ciuitc an unfounded idea 
of correspondence between Causation and the Hypothetical Judgment 
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It is an old story that if, having said that ‘ All men arc 
mortal you then further say that 'A B is a man you are 
committed to the assertion that he is also mortal , but if 
you prefer to make the more cautious assertion that he is 
mortal, you do not thereby pledge yourself that he is a man 
The same maxim in relation to the Hypothetical Judgment 
is summarised in the formula ‘ Assert the antecedent or deny 
the consequent It makes no sort of difference in the applica- 
tion of this formula whether cause is antecedent and effect 
consequent or nice versa. 

Thus the reason why the law of Causation has been stated 
in the form ' The same cause always has the same effect ’ 
rather than in the complementary form ‘ The same effect 
always has the same cause ’ is that popular philosophy 
tends to start from the event which comes first in time, as 
logical antecedent, because the primary source of knowledge 
is simply to observe processes in time and so the further 
determination of any datum or circumstance when effected, 
by this elementary method corresponds to the succession of 
events m time, and that event which comes first is taken as 
the datum to be further determined, and that which comes 
after is regarded as its determination Of course then the 
same datum always has the same determination, for every 
content — and a datum is a content — is an identity, and 
having attended to an identity in respect of one of its differ- 
ences we are quite safe in saying that this identity — ^this 
datum — ^will always have the same difference. For if it seems 
not to have, we may say either that the difference is disgmsed, 
or that the datum is not the same And so we come first to 
the principle that the same cause always has the same effect , 
and sometimes, to make qmte clear that we are simply 
regarding a real content in respect of a difference which we 
have selected out of its concrete nature, we add ‘ the same 
cause under the same conditions’, or ‘in the same relation’ ; 
thereby showing that we know very well that the concrete 
cause has all sorts of different effects under different conditions 
and in different relations 

It is usually presupposing the truth of the first principle 
that we go on to consider whether the same effect always 
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has the same cause ; and neglecting in the effect, which we 
take at first as a goal in which thought can rest, the idea of 
a limiting reference to a particular antecedent, we are im- 
pressed by the variety of relations and conditions compatible 
with the undetermined result, as contrasted with the single 
aspect in which we watch the operation of a cause ; and we 
forget that each set of these generates the effect in a slightly 
different form It seems so common-sense to say ' If a man 
IS drowned he is dead, but if he is dead he need not therefore 
have been drowned ’, that we forget that, if he is dead tn the 
particular way produced by drowning, then he has been drowned 
We might, from the very first consideration of an effect, draw 
a parallel to the popular form of the Law of Causation, ' Same 
cause in same relation, same effect,’ by a Law of Effect which 
should affirm, ' Same effect, in same form, same cause.’ But, 
as our first impression m starting from Cause is of the Identity 
of Effects, so our first impression in starting from Effect, 
because there is no simple guide to further determination, 
IS of the Plurality of Causes Really however we have to 
supplement these ideas by those of the Plurality of Effects 
and of the Identity of Causes It is, technically speaking, 
an accident which of these four points of view attracts our 
attention first The knowledge that the same effect has the 
same Cause is not necessarily later than or dependent on that 
of the converse maxim ‘ If a man is dead his heart has 
stopped ’ does not involve a knowledge whether stoppage of 
the heart must always cause death Still, as we saw, the 
common law of Causation is most readily suggested by our 
experience of simple observation, and has a certain real pre- 
emmence because of this experience Experimentally we 
only follow up Cause into Effect, not Effect into Cause And 
thus the natural tendency is to identify Cause with Antecedent, 
and the common law of Causation ‘ Same cause has same 
effect ’ IS the resulting one-sided application to Cause and 
Effect of the commonplace rules of the Hypothetical Judg- 
ment Of course, when we have both principles together 
we have what is truer than either alone ; but m itself 
neither prima facie involves the other 
We have seen, then, that even the incomplete or partially 
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known CdUbc can ah\ayb entei nito a Hypothetical Judg- 
ment either as Ground or as Consequent In the same way 
it lb possible for Effect to be either Ground or Coribequent 
111 Hypothetical Judgment But Effect can neiei be Cause, 
unless \i c go back to the doctrine of complete Ground in which 
the boundary between Cause and Effect really melts away 
Effect can never be Cause, and yet Effect may be as inevitable, 
as essential to the sequence, as necessaiy a Ground of hypo- 
thetical nexus as ever Cause could be It is a weU-known 
saymg that we cannot conceive a storm to have been less 
violent than it actually was without the difference mvolvmg 
differences m a series of physical processes going back adinji- 
nitum in the causal nexus Y et w'e cannot bring ourselves to treat 
the storm as the cause of the previous physical processes which, 
as we say, resulted in it. The distinction which is at the root 
of our mability to do so is of course the distinction of Time 
The operation of this distmction has never been more tren- 
chantly stated than by Aristotle,^ who lays down the general 
doctnne of Ground with perfect clearness, but in going on 
to deal with causation in succession doubts the security of 
all arguments from cause to a subsequent effect For ' in 
the moment between the two, it would be false to say that 
the second has taken place, although the first has already 
taken place’. It may of course be re]oined that the cause 
cannot have completely taken place if the effect has not 
begun. This rejoinder however depends on the postulated 
unity of the causal process and on the consequent con- 
tinmty of time If we press this pomt of view, it takes us 
back to the doctnne of complete ground, which consists in 
exhibiting the unity or contmuity of causation regardless 
of succession m time But we are anxious at this moment 
to do all we can m the way of elucidating the problem mvolved 
m the natural conception of causation as sequence, and 
therefore we will not simply fall back on this notion of complete 
ground Granted that time and sequence are contmuous, 
yet they are also discrete There is indeed no empty /iierafu 
or interval in which we can stand and say, ‘ The cause is past 
and the effect is not begun.' But unquestionably we can 
' Anal Post u 95 a, 30 If 
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make a stand at any point in the continuous sequence and 
say, 'So much is (or “has been ”) real, the rest is not yet real ’ 
And what is not yet real cannot be the cause of what is or 
has been real 

This appears to be the root of our whole conviction about 
cause and effect in time Even after the entire sequence has 
been realised, and when all of it is alike real or unreal, as we 
may choose to count the past, still the objective temporal 
order into which we project our experiences embodies the 
succession of relative reality and non-reality which attached 
to the order in its original constitution We remember that 
this became real while that was still unrealised, and we 
therefore feel that however certainly the\ may reveal them- 
selves as parts of a single whole, w'e can never hold the event 
which came after to be an element in the actual determination 
of that which went before It would involve to our minds 
the absurdity of treating the existent as caused by the non- 
existent 

I do not mean to deny the reality of this distinction It 
amounts to just what it is Time is a condition, is the condition , 
IS we may almost say the inmost nature, of our sensitive 
experience. The first operation of our intellectual synthesis 
is to build up an ideal objective order which, though itself 
not in time, yet contrasts as a more or less completed reality 
with the sensitive experience which is alwai's passing into it 
It IS obvious that we can only construct our anticipation 
of reality out of its positive content so far as known to us , 
and its positive content so far as known to us belongs to the 
past We may fill up gaps in the past out of other parts of 
itself, but we can get nothing out of nothing, and therefore can 
draw no anticipations from the future Therefore at any given 
moment we have no choice but to say that the future is 
conditioned by the past, and the past not by the future , 
effect by cause, and cause not by effect Cause, at any such 
given moment, is w'hat we have, and effect what we have not. 
And further, taking the past as a representation of all that is, 
for it IS the only positive content that we have to represent any- 
thing, we are right m saying that the past as a whole is the 
cause of the future as a w hole What is, is, and w ill act as it 

s 
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act , and wliat we already know of it is the only source 
from which we can anticipate its action But of course the 
past as a mere senes of events is past , it has ceased to be 
real ]ust as truly as the future is not yet real ; the relation 
between two nothings is nothing, and cannot cause any- 
thing. The same applies to particular events ; it is hard 
to find words which describe the negative relation of effect 
to cause, and which do not apply equally to that of cause 
to effect Effect cannot be the cause of its cause, for the 
reason that it is absurd to find the cause of something existent 
in what does not (yet) exist But is it less absurd to find the 
cause of uhat is now entering upon existence in what does 
not (any longer) exist ? Yet this is what we do if we take 
cause as an event and effect as a subsequent event Hence 
W'e are driven to the second operation of our intellectual 
synthesis, which is, after erecting an objective temporal order 
not itself in time, to strip this temporal order of the importance 
attaching to its successiveness, and to treat it more and more 
as the expression of a plan or unity Except as the expression 
of such a unity, causation, as we have seen, disappears , but 
as the expression of such a unity, the causal relation ceases 
to be in time, because the positive connection between cause 
and effect being made manifest, the two are united in the 
complete ground This must be carefully distinguished from 
saying that time may be introduced anyhow wuthout making 
a difference , it does not mean that eggs boil w'ater, or that 
death produces a revolver-shot It simply means that the 
order of succession, which has a largely negative aspect, dis- 
appears in the significance of a positive systematic connection, 
and that we do not in fact, in considering a past sequence, 
regard what came later in time as less fundamental or eluci- 
datory than what came before 
Then is not Time real ? I answer that everything is real, 
so long as we do not take it for what it is not Time is real 
as a condition of the experience of sensitive subjects, but it 
is not a form which profoundly exliibits the unity of things 
And when w'e transfer the true judgment ‘ What has not yet 
happened must be a manifestation of the same unity which 
is involved in what I already positively know ’ to a totality 
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which IS already m all its parts equally real, we Cutifuse, 
and give ‘ time ’ a reality which it has not Such a confusion 
IS involved in the idea that there can be no more in the effect 
than there was in the temporal cause, and m the tremendous 
power consequently exercised by historical analysis over 
common minds. The confusion is reinforced by another 
aspect of causation Practice, like sensitive experience, is 
in time In translating a plan into practice, the relations 
of succession hold good A sequence is what it is, and nothing 
else : and a reversed sequence would simply be different. 
Therefore for practice the earlier event is more important, 
in the sense in which the means is more important than 
the end For knowledge of the end does not give power to 
produce, but knowledge of the means does But this im- 
portance begins and ends with practice, and even there it 
only exists m virtue of the unity whose nature is expressed 
for us in the fabric of ideal reality — a fabric which is not in 
tim'e 

Thus it is easy to see the relation between Cause and 
Ground m the imperfect stage in which they are distinguish- 
able conceptions Ground is a content w’hich is perceived, 
by reason of any S3rstematic relation whatever, to involve 
the determination of another content Cause is also a Content 
perceived to involve the detemunation of another content, 
and IS therefore a kmd of Ground, but is primarily confined 
to the special case m w'hich the determining content is real 
and the determined content unreal But as this is merely 
a negative relation, even the first presumption of causation 
in some degree supplements it by the postulate of a positive 
nexus, and we know very well that in practice if no positive 
nexus, no continued identity of process, can be alleged, we 
do not allege causation. A familiar illustration is the sequence 
of day and night It is generally urged that if causation were 
mere succession, day must be the cause of night, but that 
really day is not the cause of night, because both are effects 
of a common cause, and either might very well go on without 
the other This is one of those trivial examples that seem 
hardly worth arguing about, and j'et, if argued about, must 
be treated at length I have show'ii that I at least think 

S 2 
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‘ Causation = mere constant succession ' plainlj' false and in 
contradiction with facts . but if I must discuss this case I 
should like to have the terms defined The question, as I take 
it, IS, Does ' day ’ in tlie sense m which it is here used include 
a unity, a system, a principle, which is continuous in and 
responsible for night ? If so, day is the cause of night , if 
not, not The reason why we think it wrong to call day tlie 
cause of night is not because night has the same claim to be 
called the cause of day There is no contradiction here 
In our ordmarj^ way of treatmg imperfect causation there 
IS no reason why the daylight hours of Monday should not 
be the cause of Monday night, Monday night of Tuesday, 
Tuesday of Tuesday night, and so on The difficulty does 
not he m the sequence being of this alternate nature — a single 
oscillation of a pendulum is certainly the cause, though not 
the complete ground, of the next — but that the -perststent 
unity which lies at the loot of both phenomena does not fall 
xmtinn the natural definition of eithei If day meant not merely 
the presence of light on the earth’s surface, but, in relation 
to any given point on the earth’s surface, that portion of the 
earth’s rotation which carried that point from its sunrise to 
its sunset, then I do not see how it could be denied that this 
portion of rotation, in as far as it determined the position of 
the selected point throughout the immediatel}' succeeding 
section of the rotation, was the cause or principal condition 
of the ensuing night But of course the name ‘ day ’ is applied 
e g to the six months’ day of the poles only by metaphor, 
being a chronological idea which has become largely inde- 
pendent of the relation of a particular place to the sun’s 
illumination, and hai’ing legal and social meanings which 
do not admit of an antithesis with night So the true reason 
why we do not like to predicate causation of this sequence 
is simply that, owing to their varied accessory significations, 
the terms day and night do not apply to successive stages 
of a continuous natural process, but are mere chance distinctions 
that are drawn, according to our shifting purposes, on the 
surface of that process 

But though we do not allege causation where we cannot 
allege a positive nexus, yet, as I pointed out above, there is 
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a considerable distinction of degree between the objective 
temporal order and the intelligible unity of things The 
less we advance beyond the stage of perception and narra- 
tive to that of science and mtelligence, the more does the 
negative distinction of time retain its significance, Strictly 
speaking, the distinction between cause and effect in time is 
only real at an arbitrary moment in which we draw an ideal 
line across the temporal process of sensitive expenence, 
between the real and the unreal A\Tien cause and effect 
are both absorbed in the past, the distinction is only transferred 
by memory into the content of reality, which thus takes the 
form of the objective temporal order This order would 
be an intolerable chaos but for a certain presumption of 
causation, 1 e of unity, which binds it together according 
to some sort of system , there is no real history apart from 
the idea of causation Nevertheless this unity remains for 
the most part inchoate, 1 e only in some degree explicit ; 
and so, though not itself m time, presents the scheme of a 
de facto evolution in time as a sort of extended memory, with 
the transferred character of determination of unreal by real, 

1 e of effect by cause. Now it is plain from what has been 
said that the distinction of Cause and Effect is self-destructive 
It IS utterly impossible to be successful m the investigation 
of a causal relation without reducing it to the intelligible 
unity of a complete ground History therefore, in the sense 
of the meie record of remembered fact, would seem to have 
for its ideal to disappear into systems of hypothetical judg- 
ment, in which complete ground should do duty for cause 
and effect, and the relation of tune should disappear. 

This conclusion is true, in my judgment, in relation to 
the mere phenomena of the past, and the resulting con- 
nection between causation and ground But as regards 
what we really mean by history, such a conclusion is repug- 
nant to our feelings and inconceivable to our understanding 
The reason is plain History is not merely a name for the 
recorded past. A series of astronomical observations is 
not history , it is science, and has no value but for science, 
unless by chance it throw's light on the observer’s character 
or on the state ol science m his tune as an clement m the 
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condition of man What we mean by History is the revelation 
of man’s nature in action and intelligence And when we 
deprecate the reduction of historj' to a system of hypothetical 
judgments founded in some single abstract individuality — to 
a science like abstract mechanics or abstract economics — 
what we really mean is that man’s nature reveals itself m 
individuals, m actions, in forms of intelligence, and we do 
not want to lose these realities m abstractions of relativity 
and necessity But if we consider that hypothetical necessary 
or relative judgment is entirely based upon categorical 
judgments, that all nexus is within an individuality, we shall 
see that history may be received into the intelhgible unity of 
knowledge without sacrificing its concrete import and charac- 
teristic significance This could only be destroyed if we 
insisted on predetermining within what whole or system we 
should find the facts of history to be necessarily related 

And no doubt a suspicion of some such prejudice is opera- 
tive in the reluctance to absorb history m ' science ’ to w'hich 
I have adverted If science meant exclusively the sciences 
which grow out of the one-sided forms of measurement, 
then W'e should rightly deny that there is a science of history, 
and, for the same reasons, that there is a science of art, of 
political form, or of religion We escape how^ever from such 
suspicions if we remember that all connection is based on 
fact, and all analysis on individuality , and that the nature 
of the facts or of the individual whole or system with which 
a science deals can ex hypoihest be only for that science 
itself to determine 

Thus the conception of Cause as an e\ ent m time anterior 
to effect gives way on analysis, and forces us back to the 
conception of the complete Ground , and the conception of 
incomplete Ground {causa cognoscendi,) as distinct from Cause, 
expands into the same unit}-, which, as we saw, is at once 
the complete Cause and the real Ground , 1 e the relation of 
part to part within an actual and systematic totality. This 
relation of part to part, either burdened with irrelevancy as 
in the ordinary hypothetical judgment, or pure and relevant 
as m the hypothetical judgment whose terms are reciprocal, 
forms the content of the abstract universal judgment And 
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this abstract judgment is a divergence Iiom the concrete 
evolution of thought, and joins with the mediate and quasi- 
generic judgments of the sciences which arise out of one- 
sided measurement ^ But it may also be regarded as an 
element in or aspect of the popular or tiansitional quasi- 
collective and the generic judgments which are enumerative or 
individual in form but analogical m meaning Analogy, as we 
pointed out, is compatible with systematic necessary relation 

On the other hand, though a complementary aspect of 
the universal judgment, the pure hypothetical is destitute 
of finality, and incapable of standmg alone It demands a 
reversion to concrete thought by the fact that it presupposes 
a self-existent whole Apart from such reversion it may 
become a wholly arbitrary and meaningless play of fancy, 
presupposing conditions which are not made explicit 

As I have not yet dealt with negation, I shall leave the 
negative forms of the hypothetical judgment to be dealt 
with in the same chaptei as the disjunctive judgment, with 
which they are closely connected 

c The above appears to me to be a fair account of the Supposl- 
hypothetical or abstract universal judgment considered from 
a strictly logical point of view In one important respect judg- 
however it is prima facte at variance with conclusions which 
might be drawn from the grammatical shape of these pre- 
dications as to the attitude of mind m which they are normally 
made. The point in doubt is the existential significance of 
the universal judgment. Tlie account which I have given 
treats the existential implication which attaches — undoubtedly 
in very various degrees — to the different forms of the universal 
judgment, as cognate with the existential affirmation involved 
in the singular and in the perceptive judgments. But it has 
been trenchantly laid down by Mr Bradley that a different 
view IS suggested by the attitude of the mind in all purely 
abstract judging — abstract be it remembered not necessarily 
in content, but only as all thought is abstract when contrasted 
with sense-perception I am unable to reconcile this view 
with the existential value of judgments about mdividuals 
designated by jiroper names, in which there is no direct 
' See Scheme, p 36 
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lefereiice to boii'ie-perceijLion nor to anything but a content, 
whose real existence is as I imagine taken to be asserted 
owing to its concrete nature But I proceed at once to discuss 
the analysis of the abstract umversal affirmation, from the 
point of \ lew to which I allude 

It will be remembered that m the general discu^ion of 
the nature of judgment, \%e agreed that the ultimate subject 
in judgment was never an idea, — never that is to say even 
a logical idea or content, for the paiticular psychical image 
we found not to concern us in logic The ultimate subject 
in judging was always, we held, the Real, which in the act 
of judgment is qualified by certain logical ideas So long 
as the immediate subject was present perception, whether 
additionally qualified by significant ideas or not, all went 
smoothly, for the immediate subject w'as then simply the 
point of contact with the ultimate subject of judgment. Some 
difficulty, indeed, arose in explaining the real reference of the 
Singular judgment in which the subject may fall outside 
present perception and may have to be united therewith by 
a constructive process Still, however, the immediate sub- 
ject was a determinate element in the whole of Reality, 
having individual existence manifested within the sensible 
series, although e g in the case of an organism, still more m 
the case of a man, not of a kind that could really be pre- 
sented by sense-perception as such So far therefore we 
were, in judging, referring an ideal content to reality m 
some particular concrete aspect, and therefore our Judgment 
was still plainly existential, 1 e such as to become false if 
the concrete element of reality described had no place in the 
series of se isible events 

Now w'hen we come to deal wntli the Universal Judgment 
it must be admitted that at least as a question of form the 
reference to reality becomes less easy to define The pseudo- 
collective and the analogical judgment at any rate (dismissing 
the conception of the indmdual generic judgment, in which 
the singular judgment revives) are unquestionably capable 
of an interpretation which reduces them to the pure Hypo- 
thetical Judgment In our old acquaintance ' All men are 
mortal ’ the ‘ all ’ is too obviously not collective to stand 
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in the way for a moment We certainly might be driven 
to confess that in so judging we had only asserted ‘ If man, 
then mortal ’ or ' Where man, there mortal ’ Such an inter- 
pretation IS involved no less in Mill’s analysis of the import 
of propositions than m Lotze’s or Bradley’s treatment of 
the universal judgment To affirm co-existence of attributes 
IS not to affirm existence of subjects ^ The analogical judg- 
ment has this aspect even more plainly ‘ An organism 
as such IS mortal ’ means, it may be urged, if taken strictly 
and without counting implications, ‘ If organism, then mortal,’ 

‘ Where organism, there mortal,’ ‘ Ilffiatever is organic 
is mortal ’ If in consequence of such an assertion we take 
it that organisms are actual elements of the real world, 
this IS implication — though very strong implication — and not 
assertion 

According to this analysis, the essence of which is to 
regard the implication of existence in these judgments as 
outside the matter affirmed, all abstract affirmation — abstract 
merely in the sense of not refemng to present perception or 
to particular sensible events — ^is on the level of hypothesis, 
has for its immediate subject an idea not a reality, and 
consequently has no existential import, or ' deals purely 
with adjectivals ’ ^ , 

The identification of the universal judgment as such with 
affirmation based on hypothesis being thus made, the further 
development of the view' turns on the nature of hypothesis 
or supposition The essence of supposition is that it is qiM 
supposition, wholly arbitrary in its starting-point. Its con- 
tent is taken, not given, is an idea, not a fact (if per acciiens 
a fact, IS not used as a fact, 1 e its existence is not argued 
from), and is considered not in itself, but for the sake of its 
relativity, 1 e for what flows from it, for its consequences 
The essence of supposition is in short argument from content, 
and not from existence of content The consideration of 
any proposed legislation, e g a Reform or Land Act, with 

* This comes out very emphatically in Mill's account oi Defimbon, 
which when Real at all, he analyses into a meaning and a postulate of 
existence In this he is pretty much at one with Mr Bradley’s account 
of universal judgment See also Mill’s account of mathematical truth. 

‘ Bradley’s Principles of Logic, p 8i 
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reference to its consequences, is an example of supposition. 

‘ Suppose every adult male to have a vote, it will be impos- 
sible to maintain indirect taxation , ’ ‘ Suppose Ireland to 
have a Statutory Parliament, the Imperial Parliament will 
by this fact itself become statutory ’ Or again, ‘ Suppose 
bemp endowed with perception but confined to a plane in the 
exercise of it, they must see all figures as lines or points ’ 

The process is to select or to fabricate, apparently at 
pleasure, an ideal content, to think of it as in connection 
with some known reality, and to judge the result as a truth 
conditional on such connection. 

It is plam that in this operation, subject to a certain 
reservation to be mentioned directly, the supposition selec- 
tion or fabrication ‘ of content is arbitrary, but the judgment 
proper is necessary 

What then, precisely, it has further been asked, is in 
such a case affirmed about ultunate Reality ? Plainly, not 
the existence of the content as a fact in the context of our 
world We may take Sigwart’s instance, reproduced by 
Bradley. ' Si tacuisses, philosophus mansisses ’ Something 
is here affirmed, but not the actuality of the content, which 
IS by the strongest implication denied Or again, ‘ All tres- 
passers will be prosecuted ’ The truth of this declaration 
does not depend on there being trespassers, though it cannot 
be tested unless there are trespassers 

When we have once accepted this point of view, and 
excluded as unessential the various implications of existence 
which attach to various Universal Judgments, the conclusion 
IS mevitable Judgments so regarded do not affirm as true 
of Reality any explicit content or even any connection of 
explicit content We have seen that it is no impeachment 
of the judgment that its content never has been nor can be 
actual. ' The necessary may be impossible or non-existent.* 
And as for the connection of content, though it is necessary, 
yet it cannot be actual unless the content to be connected is 
actual, and the judgment may be true though the content 

' Selection and fabrication differ only in degree, not merely because 
all fabrication is selection, but also because all selection is fabrication — 
involves the constitution of an idea from a given or chosen point of view. 

* Bradley’s I’rinciplcs of Logic, p i86 
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be incapable ot actuality Therefore the truth of the judg- 
ment, according to this extreme analysis, depends neither 
on the actuality of its content, nor on the actuality of the 
connection it alleges w ithin its content What then does such 
a judgment assert of that Real which is the ultimate subject 
in every judgment ’ Simply tins, that the Real is such that 
under the ideal condition which forms the immediate subject 
of the judgment it will furnish the ideal consequent w'hich is 
expressed in its predication The hypothetical judgment 
would then be illustrative but not emmciativc of Reality 
The property of Reality which it illustrates may however 
be accessible to knowledge , or again, according to the view 
before us, it may not. Simple examples of the former case 
form the best explanation of the conception which we are 
discussing ‘ If you ask him for money he w ill refuse you ’ 
Tlie real quality of the ical man, on which this prediction 
rests, may be that he is a miser , then his miserliness x is 
the real fact, not apparent m the judgment, which the sup- 
position and consequent a and h only illustrate by its effect 
in an ideal case ; and which is categorically affirmed, but 
only as an unknown x, in the Judgment And it is conceiv- 
able that the property of Reality which lies at the root of 
the judgment may not be known, and wherever the connec- 
tion envisaged as hypothetical is considered to be ultimate 
and not susceptible of further explanation, the property of 
Reality at its root is pro tanto unknown Such a connection 
would be, I suppose, ‘ Whatever is material, has gravity ’ 
Tlie property x of reality which is here categorically asserted 
as the basis of this connection, ‘ If a then is, I presume, 
and IS likely to remain, unknown 
The real criticism which I have to offer upon this view 
IS contamed in the whole account of judgment which has 
been submitted to the reader Its point and purpose have 
been to exhibit the aspects of fact, and of relativity or 
necessity, within the judging function as complementary 
and inseparable, but as differently predominant in deahng 
with different contents Consequently, the abstractness on 
which their respective predominance has hinged, has been 
treated as the abstractness of contents, and not as that 
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forma] abstractness which is merely the mark of thought as 
opposed to sensuous perception And the result has been to 
exhibit the graduated existential implication of universal 
judgment as falling within and not without the import of 
those judgments, and as homologous with the aspect of 
existential affirmation in perception and m historical narra- 
tive But I propose to comment very briefly on two special 
problems raised by the new before us 

(i) It IS easy for any one to form for himself a catena of 
universal judgments, beginning where the proper name 
becomes significant, as with Europeans, Christians, Peelites, 
and passing on through the generic conceptions of classi- 
ficatory sciences, to physical and mechanical prmciples, 
geometncal axioms or theorems, and finally to imaginary 
and impossible but self-coherent h}’potlieses, like that em- 
bodied in the ingenious d'espnt entitled ‘ Flatland ’ 
Such a catena is at the root of the view of Universal Judgment 
which I have endeavoured to formulate Any one who will 
take the trouble to follow up and to fill out with instances 
famihar to himself the terms of such a senes, will hardly 
be able, I think, to avoid forming the conviction that no 
smgle type of proposition is adequate in the same degree to 
the content of all universal affirmations If, however, we are 
compelled to choose, the conditional proposition is the more 
adequate But it is not adequate Such a judgment as 
‘ All Christians hold that God is .1 Spirit ’ combines collective 
and generic meaning with necessity It indicates not merely 
that the doctrine is of the essence of Christianity, 1 e that 
‘ If a man is a Christian lie holds ’ &c , but that there is 
a Christian world, realised in many individuals, which is 
united m this conviction 

And on the other hand, after our too laborious consideration 
of the subject, it is not necessary to remind the reader that 
relativity is operative within the judgment from the moment 
of the first analysis introduced by perception into the data 
of sense , that is to say', even when the judgment assumes 
the external form of the impersonal proposition, which indi- 
cates that identifiable subjects are not yet constituted m 
virtue of deteniiindtc qualifications 
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The fact then is this Speech can express no logical relation 
except by making it the correlative of a word or clause But 
the common types of speech, uluch have been made the basis 
of logical investigation, are direct and smiple They therefore 
embody only one aspect of the concrete logical thought, and 
leave all others to be guessed at from variety of context and 
the requirements of content. The process of recognising 
explicit linguistic correlatives of relations which in these 
direct forms are only implicit is a slow process — Aristotle 
did not recognise the conditional proposition on its merits — 
and begins, as is usual m such cases, by substituting one- 
sided abstraction for unanal3sed confusion Therefore by 
adopting either the direct or the conditional mode of expres- 
sion we Ignore in the first case, and formallv exclude m the 
second, elements vithout uhich it is impossible for judgment 
to exist The direct or ‘ categoncal ’ form is used till it breaks 
down under the burden of an import for uhich it was not 
invented , and the conditional form then takes its place, 
to express the relative import, the determinate and restricted 
reference from part to part within a whole, which now insists 
on making itself predominant But both forms, not one only, 
are inadequate to their content The content of categorical 
assertion has relativity, and that of hypothetical assertion 
has absoluteness But categoncal assertion (I am speaking 
of grammatical form) leaves the former, and hypothetical 
assertion leaves the latter to be implied The two forms 
however have not an equal right to the ground they commonly 
claim The first comer has, naturally, occupied all it could 
get, and more than it could adequately deal with It is 
against this encroachment of the categorical judgment-form 
that modern logicians have rightly espoused the cause of the 
hypothetical. The true frontier is, beyond a doubt, where 
the singular judgment ends After that point, if we dismiss the 
Individual Universal and omit to consider the Disjunctive, the 
purpose of assertion is relativity or sequence, and absoluteness 
or existence is only its presupposition. Formal Logic granted 
this territory, that of the pseudo-collective and the analogical 
judgment, to the Categorical Judgment, simply because it 
found the Categoncal or direct Proposition in possession 
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And the further analj'sis of the irrele\’ant connections 
which encumber every perceptive and singular judgment, 
and which, if understood to be generally affirmed, imme- 
diately become false, may be regarded as a reprisal on behalf 
of the hypothetical judgment, which, now that attention has 
been drawn to the meaning made explicit m the conditional 
sentence, threatens to dislodge the categorical judgment even 
from the fields of perception and of history The degree in 
which such a claim should be conceded has been indicated 
above * 

Thus the simple and the conditional ^ jiropositions are, the 
one of them an indeterminate and the other a one-sided 
type — both therefore impeifect expressions of thought The 
latter is borrowed no doubt from, 01 is at any rate most 
appropriate to, the extieme and arbitrary attitude of mind 
known as supposition. It is natural, as we have seen, that 
the empire of the first comei should not be bioken into unless 
a forcible demand arose for somethmg utterly incompatible 
with its type The lepiesentation which is correlative to 
supposition IS thus the sole representation in ordinary speech 
of the aspect of necessary sequence within the judgment. 
This is why, when logic awakens to this aspect, it is tempted 
to find its essence in supposition. 

But supposition IS not the essence Supposition is mten- 

‘ See p 261 above, and note Mr Bradley 'b later statement, ' Thus 
we really always have asserted subject to and at the mercy of the 
unknown And hence our judgment, always but to a varying extent, 
must in the end be called conditional ’ To the word ‘ unknown ' he 
adds a footnote, beginning ‘ Hence m the end we must be held to have 
asserted the unknown. It is better, however, »io( to call this the pre- 
dication of an unknown quality (Principles of Logic, p 87), since quality 
either adds nothing, or else adds what is false' — Appearance and 
Reality, ed 2, 362 The following discussion of supposition and the 
hypothetical judgment is not relevant to and does not deny Mr Bradley's 
general position as formulated above I retain it mainly for its treatment 
of illegitimate hypothesis, which seems to mo an mterestmg point. 

’ The grammatical difference between the two is connected with their 
logical import 111 that the conditional sentence jirovides for an express 
analysis ad hoc of the subject-qualification of Reality, whereas the direct 
sentence simply indicates a subject-content by a name If we insist on 
the name being the tight subject name in the context, as in Aristotle's 
KttSuKov, we have an intermediate stage 
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tional abstraction 01 selection culminating in fabi ication ; and 
the essence ot the judgment is not m the fact of intention, but 
m the logical ground and justification of the intention The 
interference of the will is no differentia in a logical process 
All thinking presupposes will, but the guide of thought can 
never be moral purpose, the purpose of will, but must always 
be logical necessity. What remains then out of the fact of 
supposition IS that a content is taken, chosen, fabricated, if 
we will, with a view to its relative aspect, to its consequences. 

But what IS presupposed in so taking it, and what are the 
conditions under which alone it can be so taken — ^whether, 
that IS, it can be taken in the air and without either self- 
relation or relation to an actual system, aie questions in no 
way touched by the mind’s attitude in supposition. We shall 
see that speech finds the embodiment of a necessity resting 
on fact in the proposition which expresses the disjunctive 
judgment. 

(2) The character of Reality on which the sequence ' if a The basis 
then i ‘ depends must be in the ultimate analysis of judgment 
admitted to be unknown “ This follows from the ultimate Jndg- 
reduction of all judgment whatever to judgment which is 
conditional. But if this were so in the case of the hypothetical 
judgment as commonly understood, the back of the sequence 
would be broken. The ground would be absent Every hypo- 
thetical judgment is affirmed only within an actual system. 

What then are we to do with our ultimate sequence, e. g with 
the nexus between resistance and gravity ^ I cannot but mam- 
tam that, if we have no explicit giound to go upon, we must 
either surrender the sequence altogether, or affirm it categori- 
cally, 1 e not as a sequence, but as a datum , not as a coherence, 
but as a conjunction ‘All matter (1 e all that resists) gravitates’ 

IS no doubt a judgment in which we look foi necessity But 
it does not follow that we find it It presupposes the judgment 
‘ There is gravitating matter It is not adequately rendered 
by ‘ If or wherever there is matter it gravitates We are 
unable (or at least I am unable, which is all that my illustration 
reqmres) to assign any system which acts as ground and 
compels the sequence to be true within it. The world of 
* Sec note, previous page 
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matter given as resisting and grarntating, as a sjstematic fact, 
»s the ground And therelort it is on the other hand a true 
hypothetical ]udgmcnt to say, ‘ If a material object is set free 
within range of a gravitatmg centre, it falls with a velocity 
accelerating as the squares of the times ’ For the content of 
this judgment is wtthin the system of gravitating bodies, and 
the sequence is compelled by that system, w hose existence as 
a fact IS required by the judgment, but not m this form ex- 
phcitly asserted. In this case the unity of gravitatmg matter 
IS the X on which the sequence a-b is founded 

May not the whole system be supposed, ground and all > 
Certamly not ; and this is the fundamental point at stake 
Every judgment is a qualification of leality by some ideal 
content, and when the basis of a sequence is the content by 
which reality is quahfied, that basis is by the judgment 
affirmed to be actual So tar Mr Bradlet and I are together , 
my furthei contention is that this ground or basis must be 
known, and must be indicated in the judgment, of which it 
forms the essence The degrees m which it is so indicated 
form the various complete and mcomplete grounds which were 
discussed above But an ultimate ground must be actual , it 
IS the fact which is judged in a h^yiothetical judgment. We 
may of course freely suppose or imagine a system, as complex 
as we please , but if we proceed to 7 iidge about the consequences 
or results of such a system, it must thus be related to these 
consequences within some further system and this further 
system must be actual In other words, you can only 
suppose an antecedent, you cannot suppose a consequent , 
the consequent must be judged, not supposed , and in 
judgmg the consequent you assert the underlying ground to 
be actual 

This may be illustrated by the extreme cases in which we 
refuse to entertain a supposition. This means that we are not 
aware of any reality which furmshes a system such that the 
supposed case is capable of entering into it When supposition 
begins to infect the nature of the reality, we are beginning 
to suppose and not to judge oui sequence It is quite doubt- 
ful whether the conclusions of ‘ Flatland ’ can be taken as true 
even qua hypothetical judgments ^Vhen jour supposition 
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has knocked the keystone out of actual reality, how is it to 
support a conclusion ? 

The apphcation of this conception would I think solve the 
curious cases m which a sequence is tiue, though it is possible 
for the content of supposition not to exist, or even impossible 
for it to exist. What must exist is a system that, subject to 
the supposition, necessitates the consequence drawn from the 
supposition. Whether the content itself exists or not depends 
upon whether it is an element essential to the system ; and how 
it exists, on the natuie and selfcompleteness of the system. 
The former condition meets the case of impossible contents, 
which are in every case illegitimate suppositions — 1 e. sup- 
positions in which the consequent has to be supposed and not 
genuinely judged, because the supposed antecedent conflicts 
with the nature of the leal system on the basis of which alone 
any conclusion about it can be drawn. 

I will take some examples. ‘ Given a first cause, we can 
dispense with the idea of a 1 egress to mfinity.’ But Cause, in 
any sense which it could be Fust, 1. e in temporal relation, 
means an element in a system of relativity. Therefore the 
idea of a first cause contradicts the whole actual system to 
which the idea of Cause refers, and it is utterly impossible 
to affirm anythmg about an idea which begins by destroymg 
its own basis of affirmation — ^the causal system Or agam . 

‘ If one man weie throughout the whole period of his conscious 
life alone in the universe, his moral purpose could be nothing 
but to please himself ’ Here we are judging on the basis 
of an existmg moral world — for it is only this that gives a 
meaning to a judgment relatmg to moral purpose — but we 
are puttmg a case which contradicts the nature of man as 
a bemg existent in a moral world. I do not thmk that m this 
case any judgment can reasonably be made. But the purposes 
of supposition in argument are so various, for its obj'ect may 
be m different degrees to emphasise the impossibihty of the 
content supposed, that the hmits of legitimate supposal are 
exceedmgly hard to define. Undoubtedly its use is one of the 
most fallacious if one of the most effective means of controversy. 
‘ If A. B. were to turn coward ’ — ‘ But he could not ’ — ‘ But 
I am only putting a case ’ — ‘ But if you put such a case I may 

1337 T 
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put any conicquciiLC I choose as equally likely,’ i e it is felt 
that the leal basis on ^^hlcll judgment rests is annihilated. 

Some real basis can nevei be dispensed with in judgment 
The nearest approach to disjiensing with it is made when 
elements of reality which would conflict with the suggested 
case are w'llfully kept out of account by an act of abstraction , 
which act of abstraction may be either borne m mind, or 
forgotten If the act of abstraction is borne in mmd, w'e 
obtain such judgments as those in which mathematical 
science deals with imaginary quantities^ Thus judgments 
are subject to the reservation implied in the abstraction from 
reality which enables them to be made. Yet, m as far as they 
are judged at all, they must rest upon, and mvolve the afiOrma- 
tion of, properties of reahty. If the abstraction is forgotten, 
we then obtain such judgments as apply imagmary conceptions 
without reservation to the real world , ‘ A conjuror can tie 
a knot in a string whose ends aie held, because he understands 
the properties of four-dimensional space ’ 

I may further illustrate this last case bj the example of 
artistic fiction, which I have discussed at length elsewhere 
It consists of judgments both singular and imiversal,® made 
oil the basis of human nature, !)ut subject to a reservation 
which separates them from the world of past sensible events 
While actually under the spell of romance or of the drama, 
we forget or half forget this reservation , but w'e do not and 
cannot forget the true and ultimate basis of the judgments, 
fundamental human nature, which is the ground and substance 
of the whole matter 

‘ See p 165 £f on mathematical infinity 

* It maj be doubteil how lar the uni\ ersal j iidgmentb in a fiction ought 
to paitake of the character ol hction It ilexieudb on their grade of 
uuiversahty Judgments of a reflective order, about human nature for 
instance, if not dramatic, are expected to be true without reserve 
Judgments about parties, uabous, &c, maj be fictitious Dramatic 
sayings are yet more complicated , they are not judgments of the 
author at all , the author's (fictitious) judgment is that they were 
uttered Then their value or merit is compounded of their truth as 
estimated by the limited realit) of the drama in w hich they occur {1 e 
their appropriateness) and of then truth as estimated b) real reaht) , 
1. e their is eight or depth, which of course msolves the whole relation 
of the piece to real reahtj bee Knowledge and llcaht} , p 140 fi 
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But we raised a question not only whether the content 
exists, but how the content exists. This depends, we said, 
on the natuie and self-completeness of the system within 
which it exists. Many umveisal judgments deal with sensible 
events, which aie not, within our knowledge, contained in any 
really concrete whole in time and space. Foi these, according 
to the principle which we have followed throughout, the 
abstract universal or hypothetical judgment postulates such 
existence as they can have, according to then nature and 
that of the incomplete system to which they belong Theie 
IS nothing which cannot ultmiately be taken up into some 
individuality by constructive thought But as m ordinary 
judgment no such actual construction is opeiative, we have 
to substitute foi it the meie assertion of the basis to which 
the sensible occurience in question is known to have some 
relation. The impeifect explicitness of this relation is the note 
ol distinction between the hypothetical and the disjunctive 
judgment ‘ Pure red is etheieal undulation impmging on a 
normal eye with a vibrations to thesecond ’ Here the ground 01 
basis of affirmation is the existence of hght, which is ultimately 
dependent on the existence of sentient organisms in a certain 
relation to the material world Now this relation, though not 
known nor explicit in the judgment, must be taken as knowablc 
andreal. SpaceaiidTimeindeed produce the illusion of endless- 
ness , but no special positive content like sentience or hght is m- 
volvedinthis dlusion, we rather assume every positive content 
to have its own time, place and conditions within our actual in- 
dividual system. No doubt we may be asked, Does the above 
hypothetical judgment assert the existence of led, or not ? And 
can we claim to assert the reality of what is for us an indetei- 
mmate endless series which as a whole cannot be real? To 
these questions I should propose to leply ‘ The hypothetical 
judgment in question asserts the existence of hght as the 
categorical basis of the nexus which it selects. The existence 
of red hght is involved in the existence of normal hght- 
stimuh and normal eyes Therefoie the judgment m question 
asserts the existence of led hght as a feature of the reality 
constructed by and foi us, and subject to the reservations 
which its position 111 that leality imposes on it. We do not 
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cldim to a=5irrt thf- reality of an endless aeneo of sensations 
as sucli , but in the first place a positive aeries as referred to 
an actual bjstem is already placed bejond theoretical end- 
lessness, and m the second place it is net as an occurrence 
in the VI ay of sensation that we assert its reality, but as an 
attnbute of tilings in the whole of consciousness, which, as 
constructed out of perception, is for us the only reahty.’ 
This is in effect the answer which was given above to the 
question whether the conceptions of geometry were judged 
to be real , and it follows inevitably from the considerations 
to which we w'ere led m treating of the doctrme of Ground. 
We shall see that the real Ground, when made expliat, takes 
us into the province of the disjunctive judgment. The 
element of categorical assertion in the hypothetic^ judgment, 
consisting as it does m some imderlymg real attribute, also 
presents a close analogy to the positive basis of negation, as 
will appear m the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VII 


Negation, Opposition, and Conversion 

I. The Negative Judgment presents at first sight a para- Negation 
doxical aspect. We are bound to take it, qua judgment, as 
playing some part in knowledge, and as at any rate capable tion 
of contributing some factor to the ideal fabric of reality. 

But it assumes the external shape of ignorance, or at least of 
failure, and the paradox consists in this— that in negation 
the work of positive knowledge appears to be performed by 
Ignorance The contradiction arises, as we have seen other 
contradictions arise, from the adoption by thought of a shape 
which at best expresses it but partially, and the retention of 
that shape when the aspect winch it did express has come 
to be dwarfed by other aspects of knowledge. But of course 
the shape could neither be adopted nor retained did it not 
in some prominent aspect coincide with the requnements even 
of developed thought. Here then, as elsewhere, the key to 
our problem must be looked for in the conception of the 
individual mind working out its participation in reality by 
help of forms never wholly alien to this aim, but profoundly 
transmuted m proportion as it is attained. 

Negation is at first sight merely negative It appears to 
say nothing, but only to deny, i e. to put away some ideal 
content as other than reahty or to express our inability to 
recognise it as belonging to reality The fiist step then 
towards ascertaining its import is to ask, what does it deny 
or pronounce unreal ? what does it presuppose to be present 
before denial is possible ? 

It ceitainly does not presuppose an affirmation. Both 
fact and theory protest against such a view. We have not 
always judged a matter to be true before we deny it And 
if an affirmation ^ of the same content is to subsist as a con- 

‘ Sigwart distinguislie*. ‘ .ill'uiiiation .i-. the ronscioiis. opposite of 
negelion, fiom ' Positut ' jiiclgmi.nl, as .issution witlioiit consLioiisniss 
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dition of the negation, it seems doubtful whether a negation 
would not always have to be self-contradictory Although 
Sigwarl’s account of double negation suggests this view, 
yet be sa\-s explicitly ^ that it is an attempted judg- 
ment ('Em versuchtes — Urtheil’) against which negation 
is directed And this seems so far to agree with experi- 
ence. What IS the nature of this attempted affirmation’ 
‘ Suggestion ’ and ‘ question ’ come into the mind as possible 
equivalents foi it It is difficult however to find a special 
sigmficance for either the one or the other on purely logical 
ground A question is closely 1 elated to a command, and 
has its differentia in being addressed to the will of another 
person It is impossible in good faith to ask a question of 
oneself. The power of the metaphor by which men are said 
to question themselves rests on ti eating oneself as another 
person. A question is a demand to the will to reveal some- 
thing known to the person whose w ill is appealed to , but 
if I know the answer, I need not asV. mjself , if I do not, 
I cannot ask myself 

A question then as such has not a logical differentia, and 
cannot be the logical presupposition of negative judgment 
Still it may contain what we want It is not merely an ideal 
content floating before the imagination, even if w'e were to 
grant that there are such floating ideas It is an idea in 
some way tested by Reality A suggestion seems to be the 
same It is not a floating content , it is suggested as some- 
thing, as, so to sjieak, a candidate for a place in a judgment 
already framed. That is to say, a question or suggestion 
as it IS on logical ground, omitting any demand upon or 
incitement to another will, amounts at least to an idea whose 
content is Reality qualified in a certain way Is this all > 
This would not suffice to explain the import of suggestion 
followed by affirmation or denial. It w'ould not explam the 
significance of the decision even when negative. There is 
something more, and it is this The content of the suggestion 

of possible negation We ‘.hall see in the sequel the \aliie of this dis- 
tinction, whicli can oiil) be taken as one of degree 

’ Logik, sol 1, p ISO, and 194 (with assent to Bradlev s I ogie, 
p. 149 ff ) E Tr.ins 119 .md 149 
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IS taken within a whole in which we have an interest and which 
ts referred to actual Reality. Every suggestion enters into 
a rudimentary disjunction I mean by rudimentary disjunc- 
tion an alternative whose limits are not made explicit. Where 
there is a question or suggestion, there is always a something — 
some general predicate — ^known to be true with reference to 
the matter before the mind, and an interest which we have 
in that something. It is within this something that the 
attempt to state it more precisely, the question or sugges- 
tion, falls It IS hazardous to obtrude analysis on the simpler 
stages of consciousness , but I do not see how we can have 
a suggestion followed by denial cheaper than this We might 
even fall back on the pimciple which has been laid down in 
previous discussions, that any consciousness for which a con- 
tinuous real world exists, sustains that world by a judgment 
When a man first doubts and then decides, on such a question 
as whether the river which he sees before hun is safe to ford, 
however simple the mental procees may be, there must be 
in some form a positive basis of the two or moie alternatives 
as well as one suggested alternative He must start with the 
fact that the river has depth, or current, which he must deal 
with m crossing, and within this fact the doubt ‘ too deep ^ ’ 
' too swift 5 ' has its meaning for him In simple cases this 
embracing judgment of fact is hardly traceable except through 
the Intel est in the question This interest, if looked at closely, 
betrays the iiatuie of the altei native which the question in- 
volves. 'Too deep?' 'What then’’ 'I cannot get home 
to-night,’ i.e the general fact is that the iivei is between me 
and home. 

Negation then presupposes an idea suggested as true of 
Reality within a stale of facts judged to be tiue of Reality 
and interesting to us in lespect of the niattei suggested , or 
in other words, an alternative judged to be true of Reality, 
but only so judged as one among a set of alternatives, and 
therefore, in itself alone, problematically judged tiue of reality 
— judged as a possibility, as one among a number of alterna- 
tives, or as subject to unexpressed conditions 

We are now able to decide the disputed question whether 
Affirmation is pnoi to Negation, 01 wlictliei they arc eo- 
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ordinate types of Judgment. Negation is not, as such, the 
denial of affirmative Judgment, and therefore does not pre- 
suppose the affirmation of that which is denied So far, 
affirmation is not essentially pnor fo negation, On the other 
hand. Negation does presuppose some affirmation, that is 
the affirmation of a state of facts which, bemg judged true 
as a whole, carries with it the problematic affirmation, the 
affirmation as a possibility or enunciation as a conception in 
the world of meanings, of the idea ‘ suggested In this 
respect, therefore, affirmation is in the beginnings of know- 
ledge, at any rate, pnor ^ to Negation The world must have 
positive content judged to be real as a condition of anything 
followmg from the removal of a positive suggestion But 
(I cannot believe that the consciousness of a positive world 
could in fact exist for an appreciable time without the develop- 
ment of negation Further, however, it is also true that in 
the beginnings of knowledge negation is a degree more remote 
from reality than is affirmation , ® and this character of 
ideality clings to the negative form through its whole develop- 
ment, though without debarring it from the acquisition of 
objective value The remoteness consists m this, that the 
suggestion which denial presupposes is, as we saw, not a mere 
floating content, but a suggested qualification of reality, in 
short ‘ a suggested affirmative relation ' * An affirmation can 
be, comparatively speaking, given as fart , a negation cannot, 
except in quite another sense, be given It has to be made, 
and made by setting an ideal reality ovei against real reality 
and finding them incongruous ‘That fire is still bummg’ 
involves no doubt intellectual selection and is so far ideal, 
but ‘ that fire is not out ’ is one remove more ideal, because 
it has to bring up the idea of ‘ that fire bemg out ’ and test 
it by the perceived realit}', and then only proceed to judge 
its exclusion to be a fact We must not howevei exaggerate 
this difference. Affiimation itself, or even positive Judgment, 
cannot take place until the distinction between a mere idea 

’ In this sense it may be called, if we prefer to do so, ‘ positis e ' 
judgment 

‘ Sec above, Introduction, p 22 , on the /oiwinf implication of distinc- 
tion in objectification 

“ Cp Biadlcv’-. Principles of Logic, p iiO * Set Bradley, ib 
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and a fact of reality is recognised And with this distinction 
the idea of negation is given It might therefore be argued 
that Judgment, not to speak of affirmation, presupposes the 
idea of a negative relation , ^ just as negation jprcsupposes 
that of an affirmative relation. The fact seems to be that 
affirmation presupposes the idea of negative relation in 
general, while negation presupposes the idea of^a. correspond- 
ing affirmative relation in particular This apphes to the 
beginnings of knowledge In complete thought wc shall find 
the two more on a level 

Thus it IS tiue, especially in the beginnings of knowledge, 
that Affirmation is piior to Negation, both as one remove 
nearer to reality, and as supplying the reality within which 
alone Negation has a meaning But it is no less true that 
Negation has fiom the fiist its essential place in knowledge ; 
and as Reality becomes for us an articulated system, the value 
of negation approaches more and more neaily to that of 
affirmation, with which it finally becomes equivalent This 
IS however not to be understood in the sense that the import 
of negation disappears from knowledge ; but m the sense that 
affirmation and negation alike become double-edged, each in- 
volving the othei 

( 2 Negation then, m its pnmary shape, is the exclusion Bare 
of a suggested qualification of reality yihe baie expression ^'^In 
of this import, reduced to its minimum, would be found m finite 
what has been called by a mis-tianslation of Aristotle, the^“^®' 
infinite judgment. 

The infinite judgment was a term applied by Kant (fol- 
lowing, I presume, the tiadition of formal logic) to judg- 
ments which had for then predicate what Aristotle called 
an ‘ indefinite ’ or ‘ undistinguished ’ name oi predication ; ® 
le such a phiase as ‘not-man’, ‘not-good,’ or the like. 

More important howevei than Aristotle’s expression ‘in- 
definite name’ was his distmct verdict that such phrases 
were not names or predications He gave them the title of 

' Cp Bradley, Pimciplcs of Logic, pp 2, no I fincl some difficiiltj 
in reconciling these two passages 

* Kol 'presupposes a corresponding alfirniatirc relation as judged 
(me ' Tli.it view we liaie rejected ’ or uvo/ia dupnrmi' 
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indefinite or undis^rnguibhed names or predications, ‘ be- 
cause they may be truly predicated of everything abk e. 
whether existenTorTran'-existent * ^ It is plain that ArKtotle’s 
verdict is nght, and ^hat such names have no sifiufication 
They are ‘ undistinguished ' because they are un distinguishing. 
It may therefore be obsen'ed m pas s ing that to attempt t o 
read all n egation as affirm ation of a negative na me is an 
unmeaning de\ic^ though possibh- guided by a feelmg of a 
true idealfviz that negation, if it is to have a positive import, 
must involve an affirmative element Only b\ this contnvance 
the affirmative element is ludicrously absent We should be, 
as Mr. Bradley saj’s, denying, and then affirming that we have 
denied 

It is for this reason that the ‘ Infinite judgment ’ may be 
fairly represented by examples in which the denial, though 
undeniable, is unmeaning Virtue i.s not square,’ ‘ The soul 
is not red,' ‘ Man is not a stone ’ These, qua negative, are 
fully on a level tvith ‘ A monkey is not -man,' ‘ A stone is 
not-Christian ’ And so in illustrating the import of negation 
we may disregard the pseudo-affirmative character of the 
latter mstances Our interest m them is that, if stnctly 
interpreted, they display to us the nulhty of bare denial. 
‘ Not-Christian ‘ literally interpreted includes not only heathen 
humanity, but the fixed stars, the sea. and indeed, in Aris- 
totle’s words. ‘ everything whether existent or non-existent’ 
except Christians It refers to no one sphere in preference 
to another, and thus says nothing definite enough to be 
intelhgible. The point being once established that negation 
qua negation has no significance, we may disregard the attempt 
to erect it mto affirmation which draws our attention to this 
fact. And we may then safely take as mstances of the mfinite 
judgment, so far as its import is concerned, the judgments 
typified by ‘ Vutue IS not square ’ . These show the true type of 
bare denial, for they are the only negative propositions m which 
usage does not irresistibly limit the sphere of the negation. 
And when the sphere is limited, the denial is no longer bare. 

* -Vr Ilifi Efu 2 1 Tliongh the reading is doubtful in the apph- 
cation of these ^^o^ds to ovtc utoun, it is oiioii^li for our purpose th.Tt 
they are applied to ov p^nn 
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Thus it appears that bare denial, whether disguised as 
spurious affirmation, oi taken as the nieie exclusion of mere 
suggested predicates, amounts in the strict sense to nothing 
The judgments by which it is typified are the exact counter- 
part of absolute tautology, and like such tautology, are not 
really judgments at all Identity and difference are insepar- 
able aspects of all that exists or can be thought , but in these 
two classes of would-be judgments identity and difference 
fall apart, and thereby the conditions of intelligible judgment 
are destroyed Pure tautology aims at mcic identity, and 
bare negation at meie difference It uill be found that any 
meaning which in practice we attach to ai, apparent tautology 
or an apparent bare negation is owing to the introduction 
of differ ence into the former, or of identity into the latter. 
‘Business is business’ qualifies a certain class of affaiis by 
the jiriiiciples on which they ought to be conducted , ' The 
soul IS not a machine ’ qualifies the soul, not by the mere 
exclusion of mechanical properties m favour perhaps of 
absolute nothingness, but by some positive characteiistic of 
the soul which is incompatible with its being a machine 

3 We have seen that denial was not to be made into Signifi- 
affirmation by the rough and ready method of the Infinite nJJliai 
Judgment But we stalled, on the other hand, fiom the 
postulate that denial, as a foira of judgment, must be capable 
of contributing something positive to knowledge Whether 
positive necessarily — affirmative is a pioblcm that will solve 
itself as we come to understand the full nature of negation. 

I use it here simply as antithetical to ‘ nolhing ', or as an 
emphatic reiteration of ‘ something ’ We must assume with 
Plato that knowledge is the knowledge of something , and 
if the nature of ‘ nothing ’, as e g the abstraction of empty 
thinking, can be knovm, then nothing is so fai and in that 
sense something 

All significance then is m this sense positive significance, 
and significant negation must therefore convey something 
positive. What is it that it does convey ? We shall find 
the answer if we look at that which all judgment has m 
common, viz the interest 01 hearing of the judgment What 
IS it that we leally mean 01 wish to pieclicatc when vc make 
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an ordinary negative judgment ? There is always, I may 
observe, something unreal in the analysis of isolated propo- 
sitions. Apart from the context of a book or of a conver- 
sation, or fi om the precise standards which involve the fixed 
context of science, our interpretation of propositions into 
judgments is almost entirely arbitiary On the other hand, 
it may be said that m a given context the ‘ bcaiing ’ which 
we ascribe to a proposition is not strictly within the limits 
of what the proposition enunciates, but is read by us into 
its meaning. It may be doubted howevei whether m actual 
living thought there is any judgment that is not an enthy- 
meme, 1 e an argument with a suppressed premise or a sup- 
pressed conclusion If we attempt to prune away from the 
judgment all the implied and suggested bearings of the propo- 
sition which conveys it, we shall find that we have whittled 
away the meaning which is the judgment itself. We must 
never forget the conclusion which we reached above, that 
the unity of the judgment does not exclude systematic multi- 
phcity within it. The logical content employed m any given 
judgment is a many-sided although determinate idea, and is 
gripped and attached to its actual place in the logical 
mechanism now by some of its piominences and now by others. 
Some reservations will have to be made in this respect when 
we come to speak of judgments that deal with self-contained 
systems, a type which we har-e more or less anticipated in the 
individual and generic judgments But in ordinary reflective 
judgmg we are constantly referred away and away along a 
series of grounds and consequences, and it is idle to attempt 
to 1 educe the judgment to simplicity What we really mean to 
mean is only to be found in the explicit articulation of the 
whole system of fact which the interest of the moment 
covers , and all ordinary judgment toils after oui inteiest 
in vain. But pnina facie the positive judgment has an 
advantage in this respect over the negative A positive 
content is at all events something , it is an instalment in 
satisfaction of our interest If I say that the fire is burning 
in the dining-room, this judgment is no doubt compatible 
with various grounds and various consequences, and in the 
judgment as I mean it some paiticulai gioiind and some 
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particular consequence aie pi obably included Such a state- 
ment would not be made li propos of nothmg, 01 if it weie, it 
would be resented ]ust as talkmg gibberish would be resented. 
There is some point 01 puipose to which it must be taken as 
contributmg, and some reason — though possibly falhng out- 
side the content of the judgment — which serves as a ground 
for makmg it But over and above all this there is, m the 
affirmative judgment, the positive logical content itself, which, 
though modifiable witlun veiy wide hmits, yet cannot be 
modified beyond certain limi ts The judgment may be m 
praise of some one’s thoughtfulness, in condemnation of their 
extravagance, in contempt of their effeminacy, or m alarm 
at then carelessness But there is a nucleus, not indeed fixed 
nor free from ideal selection and synthesis, yet not quite inde- 
finitely variable and containing a positive element of appeal 
to normal perception 

In a negative judgment stnctly mterpreted as meic denial 
this nucleus is lackmg, as the consideration of baie denial 
taught us Therefore we have nothing left but those ele- 
ments of meanmg to which the mteiest of jiiedication is the 
sole clue Let us take a plam every-day judgment such as 
‘ A. B is not a dishonest man '. If we enunciated this pro- 
position in the sense of the mfinite judgment, meanmg e g 
that A B. is not a man at all, but a stone 01 a monkey, we 
should unquestionably be held to have violated the conven- 
tions of speech The meanmg of every judgment is to be 
looked for m the attribute to which is attached the interest 
that guides the selection of the content used in judging. 
But this attribute must obviously have definite relations, at 
any rate for some special purpose, to the content affirmed or 
denied Whether it can precisely comcide with the content 
affirmed is a pomt to which I shall have to recur ; but it cannot 
precisely coincide with the content denied, for if so, no result 
m which we had an interest would spring from the denial — 
the whole reason of our interest would be cancelled and be put 
away with the denial of the attribute on which it centred. 

Now I may be interrupted at this point with the objection 
that this IS exactly what is always happening m negation. 
When ive have suspected a man or thing of having some 
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attribute winch intcicbls u^, and thin find that we weie 
mistaken, oui interest m the individual may, and often does, 
fall dead at once A man may be pointed out to us m a 
ciowd as about to be our fellow-traveller on a difficult journey, 
and we may rcgaid him with some interest on that account , 
but if w'e leain that it was a mistake, and that we have nothing 
to do with lum, we shall probably after that regard him as 
‘ nothing to us ’ This is m fact almost a recurrence to the 
mhnite judgment, for though we must know that he is 
a man, yet so long as he is not to be our fellow-traveller w'e 
do not caie whether he is alive oi dead i e for any positive 
quality of his humanity The judgment ‘ lie is not commg 
with VIS ’ approaches then to a judgment of bare exclusion, 
the attribute m which we have interest being the attribute 
excluded 

In the first place, I think, we must to a gieat extent admit 
this contention , and simply lelei it to a difference of degree 
Negative judgment does begm with a jihase inappreciably 
differing fiom the infinite judgment But yet, of couise, tlie 
question ‘ Coming with us > ’ must have ongmated m some 
such judgment as ‘ He is the sort of person who might be 
coming with us ' , and it is withm this fact judged true that 
the ultimate negation ‘ not commg ' has its mcanmg, Tlie 
interest is first awakened by the whole attribute ‘ such as to 
come ’, and could nevei have been aroused but for the piesen- 
tation of such an attribute If the negative judgment were 
really one of bare exclusion it would apply equally well to 
everything in the world, and no interest would have been 
aroused which could have led us to make it of a particular 
individual But m the second place, it must be added that 
m as far as, m the alternative which formally arises withm the 
attribute ‘ such as to come ’, all the interest practically falls 
on one side of the alternative, this is an actual defect of 
knowledge and morality, but has not, m the case supposed, 
been pushed far enough to prevent the insistance on the 
positive attribute ‘ capacity to come ’ ^ And this attribute 

' It IS a commonplace satire to say ol a man that the uiu\ ei sc interests 
lum only m as far as it is what lus particular wliini requires What is 
not money, or total abstinence, oi noinan s einaiicipatioii, as the case 
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supplies HI lact a positive content foi the denial, though we 
by the hypothesis happen to be now indifferent to it. The 
denial really contains the judgment, ‘ The man is one who, we 
thought, might come, but is not coming ’ The proximate 
case in the ascending scale of knowledge may be illustrated 
by supposmg that instead of our interest droppmg dead on 
hearing that he does not come with us, this negative judg- 
ment enunciates to us a regret that he is not coming, implying 
that we ascribe to him some positive quality which causes us 
to regret losing his company In this case the positive 
bearmg of the negation ‘ He is not coming with us ’ is primarily 
a conseqmnce of the negation operating upon the judged con- 
tent ‘ We should wish him to come with us ’ This conse- 
quence supplies the denial with a positive import, and may 
be the only aspect of it prominent m the mind 
But there is something else to be considered. Every 
judgment without exception challenges the question ‘ Why 
IS it so ’ or at least ‘ How do you know it to be so ? ' the 
foimer question demanding the cause or leal ground, the 
latter demanding the cause of knowledge or logical ground 
These two kmds of ground run into one another, as we saw, 
and need not be distinguished for our present purpose In 
denial, then, there must be thts element also of positive import, 
the attribute which justifies the denial for us It is plain 
further that in case of the non-existence of the immediate 
or apparent subject, this attribute may be judged dmectly of 
Reality, which is the ultimate subject in Negation as m all 
Judgment. ‘The house on the maish is not burnt down ’ 
may be true because there is no house on the marsh, and 
although reality — positive fact — excludes the burning down 
of any such house ^ 

may be, is nothing to him. Tins is a good illustration of the moral and 
intellectual impotence indicated by any approach to bare negation. 
Hegel has quaintly compared the distinction betvieen bare and sigmli- 
cant denial to that between crime and cml dispute If I steal, my act 
says ‘ This is not yours ’, without asserting that it is mine or any one’s 
by right, 1 e it ignores the whole sphere of property or reasonable 
possession by aUegmg no ground for its denial In a civil dispute I say 
' This IS not yours, because it is mine,’ 1 e I assert rights of property, as 
you do , but I deny your right on the ground of mme 

‘ It may be objected that ni such a case to say ' Ihc house on the 
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Thus m Negdiion we have two positive elements which 
may be present together, or m various relations of proinmence, 
or may wholly or partially comcide. The third element of 
import, the positive content explicitly employed m ]udgmg, 
falls away m the negative judgment, bemg replaced by a bare 
exclusion of an exphcit content This bare exclusion is what 
we discussed on its own merits in the second section of the 
present chapter, and found to amount in itself to nothmg.* 
We are therefore referred for the meaning of significant nega- 
tion to the positive ground, or positive consequence, of the 
exclusion which forms the outward and visible shape of nega- 
tion. Thus we approach the solution of the problem how 
knowledge can take the form of ignorance — how ' what it is ' 
Can be known through knowing ‘ what it is not 


marsh is burnt down ', is not so much lalse a» iiumeamng , m other words 
that the negatue ‘the house is not burnt down', has meamng only if 
there is a house, and presupposes or asserts that there is one I have 
strong sympathy with this objection, which turns on the problem of 
a real distinction between subject and Predication within the Judgment. 
But an unmeaning judgment is clearlj not true The only doubt is 
whether its not bemg true justifies an\ negative e\cept one which should 
brand it as unmeamng, e g, ' There is no house to burn down ' Ihe 
more hypothetical judgments are, the less thev present this difficulty 
* I think that Mr Kejnes’ objection (pp 120-3) to m> account of 
bare denial is sufficientlj met by what has been said abo\e, especially 
on pp 281-2 and 285-6 1 will only remark (i) that I count tw'O 

elements of positive signihc.vncc in the negative judgment viz. the 
ground and the consequence or positive interest and not the ground 
only , (2) that wholly to separate ground from a judgment is always 
to destroy m great part the meamng of the judgment — this is essential 
to a sound theory ol lulerence, and (3) that our ready acceptance and 
interpretation of such judgments as his examples shows how far w-e are 
from bare negation when we accept them , for their natural meamng, 
which we accept, is conditioned by' a whole system of context and 
positive interest wluch we presuppose as always present wnth us 
Literally taken ‘ K B did not start by that tram ' may mean there was 
no A B in the world, or the man who started had not that name, or 
that A B IS a mountain m South America, and therefore could not start 
by a tram How- common it is for any careful speaker to say ‘ A B did 
not start — at least I looked and could not see him’, thus supplying 
what wre know the literal judgment wants You may insist, ' but it 
means at least the dcmal , ' but I insist ‘ It does not tell you w'bat the 
denial means, except by assuming a context and positive interest, 
which take it bey oud bare negation ’ On the same passage m Mr. Keynes’ 
book, see further, p 297 below. 
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The primary analysis of the signihodiil negative judgment 
presents therefore a close parallel to that of the hypothetical 
judgment ‘ A is not B ' may always be taken to = ' A is ic 
which excludes (01 which is imphed in excluding) B ’ Oi 
in extreme cases we may hare ‘ Reality is x, which excludes 
or is involved in excluding A B ’ Just thus we saw that ‘ If 
A IS B it IS C ’ may always be mterpreted into ‘ A is a factoi 
m a real system x which given A B involves C ’ , or in an 
extreme case, ‘ Reality contains a system x such that, if 
A B were placed w'lthm it, C would lesult ’ We examined 
at length the conditions under which such a 1 elation as that 
enunciated in the hypothetical judgment could be made 
intelligible, and we found that a real system within which the 
separate teims should be interdependent was the bond of 
union which alone could justify such a leference of one thing 
to another In the same way we saw that negation presup- 
poses a real system — a system affirmed in judgment to be 
actual — as a condition of its intelhgibility , and if it is replied 
that a system presupposes negation — for it presupposes 
difference — we must answer, first, that negation in its puie 
form as simple contradiction is the abstraction of difference, 
and may be later m origin than, or at least presupposes as 
coeval with it, the positive differences which all thought 
involves , and secondly, that in thought it is possible and 
indeed is the rule for factors to presuppose each other, and to 
grow into distinctness pan passu In fact, Negation is 
simply the logical, conscious expression of difference. 

Significant negation, then, like hypothesis, is mtelligible 
within and with reference to a system judged to be actual. 
It IS only within such a system that something can be made 
out of nothing by implying a positive ground or consequence 
in a bare demal In other words, the essence of formal 
negation is to invest the contrary w'lth the character of the 
contradictory, or to raise mere discrepancy or positive oppo- 
sition to the level of the absolute or contradictory alternative 
which is the abstraction of difference It is only contradictory 
negation which aIlo\is a conclusion to be formally drawn from 
the negative , contrary negation does not admit of this It 
IS only contrary negation which allows any import to be 

1317 u 
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materially attached to the negative ; contradictory negation 
does not admit of this The fact that contrary negation can 
be given the force of contradiction, that a positive opposite 
can be known as a sole alternative, and that unless this is 
done knowledge remains inarticulate and chaotic, is simply 
the fact that Reality is a system It is m considerations of 
this kind that we must look for a reconciliation of conflictmg 
ideas as to the ‘ subjective ’ or ‘ objective ' place of negation 
We must ask in eveiy case wkat negation ’ The negation of 
wrhat and under w’hat presuppositions ^ Without going further 
into extreme views about the objective import of negation, 
I am most anxious to persuade the reader that the frmtful 
question is not ‘ Can w'e conjure a meaning out of a bare 
denial ’ ’ but ‘ WTiy is it that in knowledge we cannot do 
without denial ’ ’ ‘ In your “ system of differences it may 
be said, ‘ you put a significance into your negations, and then 
pnde yourself on finding there what you put in ’ This is 
true. What I want to insist on is the fact that this kind of 
significance cannot be put into anything but negation, and 
the light which this fact throws on the significance in question 
Reality is a system, and you cannot have system apart from 
negation This is the central fact from w'hich all enquiry 
must start The connecting link betw'een difference, contra- 
diction, and contrariety * is that difference becomes contra- 
diction when taken as mere difference or as the abstraction of 
difference, that is, as expressed in a negative judgment which 
(like the infinite judgment) professes merely to exclude a given 
idea, or deny a given affirmation If the demal were within 
a self-identical system it would carry a positive bearing. As 
ex hypothesi it has no positive bearing, it embodies mere 
difference without identity, or the abstraction of difference. 
Such a denial is the pure contradictory of the affirmation 
which it denies On the other hand, difference becomes 
discrepancy or contranety when not the formal abstraction of 
difference, but positive differents claim the same place, and 
the same place means the same relation to the same system 
Such contrariety exists between ‘ A is B/ and ‘ A is '• 

* See below, II, chap vii, on the ‘ Formal Postulates, of Know- 
ledge ' 
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Thus the articulate arrangement of differences under their 
systematic relations is the root of positive discrepancy The 
system as determined by one relation excludes, under that 
relation, the system as determined by any other , and the 
system as a whole identifies any one of its positive relations 
with the mere difference from, 1 e the bare exclusion of, certain 
other positive relations A is either B, or This is the 
combination of Contradiction and Contrariety 

It IS not essential that the positive ground and positive 
consequence of a denial should be different Under conditions 
of precise knowledge they must be the same We shall see 
that where only two alternatives are possible, and they 
exclude one another, either of them is denied by the affirma- 
tion of the other, and affirmed by its negation Under such 
conditions the denial of one alternative has tlie affirmation of 
the other both for its ground and for its consequent ‘ He 
will either dissolve or resign ’ permits us to understand under 
the denial ‘ he will not resign ’ the affirmation ' he will dis- 
solve ’ alike as its ground and as its consequent. It is plain 
that in actual knowledge there are degrees of this coalescence. 
The ground may be imperfect or extraneous , it may be 
replaced by any positive quality that excludes the predicate 
denied, 1 e m this case, excludes resignation This positive 
quality might be even difficult to formulate precisely, and 
might run as close as possible to a bare denial, we might 
feel sure that ‘ he is not the man to resign ’ , which means that 
his general character as we understand it precludes the idea 
that he will resign Such a general ground would be at once 
reinforced in its cogency and restricted in its result by the 
consequence of the denial, the necessities of the case being as 
supposed above The two in their coalescence, ‘ he is a man 
who will not resign,’ and ‘ not resigning, he must dissolve 
would in that case form the complete analysis of the denial 
‘ he will not resign 

It has been necessary in tins discussion to anticipate the 
account of disjunction which will be given in the next chapter 
Perfect disjunction is of course a late form of knowledge. 
But it IS an ideal inevitably involved in the nature of negation 
All significant denial — all denial, that is, which rises above 
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the level of the inhnite judgment — corresponds to this ideal 
in two respects at least Every denial has its meaning within 
an attribute or set of attributes judged to be real , and everj' 
denial affirms some positive matter which affects and is affected 
by its relation to such a comprehensive attribute This may 
be illustrated in another way, which will also serve as a re- 
capitulation of the stages of negation 
Negation is rooted m the fact of difference, but difference 
IS not enough to warrant negation Mortality is a difference 
within the identity of man, but w'e do not therefore deny that 
man is mortal Significant negation begins, we said, when 
positive differents claim the same place m the same system — 
in the simplest case, when differents claim to be identical 
Man IS not mere mortality, 1 e does not coincide with mere 
mortality in the system of reality As thus conflicting, which 
of course can only happen t» a judgment, differents are con- 
traries or opposites, and the assertion of one is the negation 
of the other Now these contraries or opposites may be of 
any number There is nothing to limit them Any colour is 
the contrary or opposite of black, if asserted in the same rela- 
tion , and so would any sound or taste be, if asserted in the 
same relation, which seems impossible for a sane man If then 
we consider negation at this stage as embodying contrary 
opposition, what follows from it^ 'This surface is not black' 
has indeed a ground, viz that it is some particular other 
colour, but what about the consequent of the negation’ 
There is none, except that the surface is some colour other 
than black, and therefore we lose by choosmg the negative 
expression rather than the positive, and the significance of 
the negation qua negation is absent What follows from the 
absence of a consequent as definite as the ground ’ Nothing 
less than this, that negation cannot be explamed on the basis 
of mere exclusion of contraries It is indeed possible to deny 
intelligibly on such a basis, in virtue of the general consequence 
of negation, but no reason can be assigned for in such a case 
preferring negation to affirmation For m the case supposed 
we should be concluding from ‘ A is red ’, through ‘ A is 
not black ’, to 'A is of some colour other than black ’ — 
a manifest loss 
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Negation can have no bearing, 1 e no iiileiest oi raison 
d'etre, unless the contraries are limited so that something 
follows from the negation In other words, Negation always 
involves Contradiction between contraries and not merely 
Contrariety There may be any number of alternatives, but 
unless the number is limited or falls within some positive 
characteristic however vaguely known, nothing can follow 
from the denial either of one or of any number among them 
Therefore though negation ongmates in difference, which it 
raises to contrariety by embodying it in definite relations, 
and thougli it does not arrive at formal contradiction between 
opposites till long processes of thought and language he 
behind it, yet I am unable to comprehend how' any negation 
can have interest apart from being taken within a positive 
whole, however vague, which is of the nature demanded by 
the relation of contradiction when established between oppo- 
sites Mere contradiction as between ‘ he is good ’ and ‘ he 
IS not good ’ IS given in the nature of negation from the first ; 
and its development consists in filling this unmeaning form 
with significant opposites, so that from ' he is not good ’ we 
may be able to infer something more than that ' it is not true 
that he is good 

Significant Negation then combines in itself the absolute 
Contradiction which was illustrated by the Infinite Judgment, 
and the Contrariety which arises between differents when 
referred to the same place in the same system Without 
contrariety negation would have nothing that it could mean, 
but without contradiction it would not have in itself the power 
to mean an3dhing * 

* The above account was modelled so as to respect the distinction 
made in Formal Logic between Contraries, both of which may be false, 
and Contradictories, one of which must be true But in common usage 
the relation between Contraries is called Contradiction, no less than that 
between Contradictories And it is important to realise that Contradiction 
in the metaphysical sense, 1 e a deadlock which reason cannot acquiesce 
in, IS rooted in what we defined as Contrariety, i e the unmediated 
reference of different predicates to the same subject See Bradley, Wind, 
72, 496, and Appearance, cd 2, 562 I think that the above account of 
Contrariety and my account of Contradiction in the Companion to 
Plato’s Republic, p 149 ff , are in harmony with Mr Bradley's statement 
The ultimate nature of Contradiction is philosophical! > very important 
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4 The rules of the oppobihon and conversion of Judg- 
ments, vhich have come down to us almost as Aristotle 
formulated them, are founded on the classification of judg- 
ments according to ‘ quantity ' They therefore lay down 
the relations to one another of all classes of judgments which 
this principle recognises, in as far as the truth or falsehood of 
any one judgment affects the truth or falsehood of any other 
which deals with the same content But when we attempt, 
as we have attempted above, to distinguish the kinds of truth 
which various types oi judgment embody, then the relations 
between the various classes of judgment cease to be a matter 
of mechanical rule-of-thumb, although not hard to understand 
if w'e pay attention to the actual significance of the judgments 
with which we deal 

1 The principle from which we must set out is that every- 
thing which can be affirmed can also be denied In some 
cases the denial will be confined to a shape closely corre- 
sponding to that of the affirmation, and m some there will be 
tw'o kinds of denial which will fall apart 

o The Singular Judgment cannot be treated for the present 
purpose as a case of the umversal It has, as we saw, a univer- 
sal character, but not m the sense of referring to an aggregate 
of individuals If ' Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’ is true, 
‘Caesar did not cross the Rubicon’ is false, and if the 
negation is false the affirmation is true Thus the relation of 
Contrary Opposition, according to which the Universal 
Affirmative and the Universal Negative of formal logic may 
both be false, falls away in the case of a Singular Judgment in 
our sense of the term In this type of judgment we have the 
simple relation of affirmation to formal negation which is 
contradictory, 1 e presents an absolute alternative The 
reason of this we shall have further to consider m treating of 
Double Negation 

/I The Judgments of Enumeration, Plural or Particular 
Judgments, including the Collective Judgment, present the 
relations towards each other with which we are familiar in 
the common scheme of opposition The peculiarity of these 
relations is that in them an absolute alternative or contradic- 
tory opposition IS only to be obtained by opposing judgments of 
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different quantities The reason of this is well brought out 
in a phrase which Anstotle employs in his account of opposition, 
where he states the contradictory of ‘ All are ’ to be ‘ Not all 
are ' — instead of using the expression of our text-books ‘ Some 
are not ' ; or when he says that the contradictory of a pro- 
position which affirms a predicate universally, is one which 
asserts that of the same subject the predicate is not universally 
true What is affirmed in a collective judgment is the homo- 
geneity in a certain respect of an aggregate still regarded as 
an aggregate of enumeration, although endowed with sufficient 
unity to warrant itself as a completed whole The denial of 
the judgment is the denial of this homogeneity, and is rather 
a consequence of than identical with the partial counter- 
enumeration which our logic-books take as its type If, for 
instance, we assigned a number to the counter-enumeration, 
the contradiction would no longer be complete, and we should 
find ourselves in contranety instead To say that ' All these 
books are German ’ and that ‘ Two of them are not ’ cannot 
be a contradiction pure and simple , for the falsehood of ' All 
these are ’ is compatible with the truth of ' Two — three — 
or all of them are not ' This is enough to show that ‘ some 
not if we take it as a sign of counter-enumeration, is less 
safe in contradictory opposition than ‘ not all 

As regards the ' contrary ’ opposition of ‘All are ’ and 
‘ None are ', the doctrine of formal logic is true so long as we 
confine ourselves to Judgments of Enumeration. ‘ None are ’ 
asserts a complete counter-enumeration or its eqmvalent 
based on some other ground, and besides this assertion and its 
contrary there are as many alternatives as there are individuals 
in the aggregate, mtnu$ one 

The particular or incomplete collective judgments ' Some 
are ’ and ‘ Some are not ’ (sub-contraries) are of course com- 
patible with each other so long as we do not determine them 
numerically , and continue to be so then if we consider that 
incompleteness of enumeration debars us from all reference 
to a sum total If on the other hand we permit the comparison 
with an assumed sum total, we pass at this point into calcula- 
tion. The general conception under which we are enumerating 
always, it must be remembered, implies a total , so that 
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calculation lies very near to judgments of this type. ' Six 
men were killed and ten wounded (but not killed) ’ are judg- 
ments perfectly compatible uath one another if the number 
of men on the ground was sixteen or more , but if there were 
only fifteen or fewer, then the two judgments at once rise into 
contraries Both may then be false, but one must be This 
however is calculation 

This account of the matter includes all that need be said 
of the Smgular judgment if used in opposition to the Collective 
judgment In such a case the Smgular judgment takes the 
place and follou s tlie rules of a judgment of Enumeration It 
must however undergo a transformation, even if only implied, 
in taking on a relation to the basis of enumeration ' How 
many Liberals voted against the Blip ' 'A B did, C D did,’ 
&c , &c These singular propositions arc read off into enumera- 
tive judgments, ‘ One Liberal, tuo Liberals,’ &c 

The further judgments which arise out of the Judgment of 
Enumeration and Measurement follow the characteristics of 
those forms of the true universal judgment to which, whether 
as generic or as hypotlietical, they severally approximate. 
Between y I now point out shortly the characteristics of these 
^eric judgments themselves when placed in opposition The 

ments. tendency of the higher stages of knowledge is, as we saw in 

the last section, to fuse contranety and contradiction into 
one This is obvious, for instance, in the individual generic 
judgment, for the same reason as in the singular judgment 
itself And even in the analogical judgment the tendency 

to fusion is strongly marked The allegation of exceptions 

against a genenc character, whether in form of expression 
positive or negative, must either be insignificant as when the 
exceptions are apparent and not real, or else tend by analogy 
to establish a contrary alternative or positive contradictory , 
In the former case the judgments which emphasise the excep- 
tions must be taken to be not generic judgments at all, but 
mere enumerative judgments, which therefore cannot touch 
the essence of the generic judgments they appear to oppose 
For we shall find the dominant principle in these relations to 
be that a judgment of one tjjie a cannot deny a judgment of 
another tj pe ji , although the former may suggest a judgment 
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of the type /3 winch will constitute a full denial of the othei 
judgment of that same tj pe "■ Under the head of such mere 

* Cp Kejiies loi, [22 i, and 2^0 and p 369 liLlon See also Essen- 
tials, 116-17 Objection is taken to thcvicns (i) that the Particular 111 
categorical shape is unscientifac , (2) that a judgment is in principle 
effectively denied onlj by another of its own tjpc 

The governing principle of these views is the conception of the double 
nature of judgment, which makes everv actual judgment a battle- 
ground between the eustenrial and the necessary character No form, 
I take it, is quite unambiguous (see Preface to ed 2) but the separate 
types of import do tend to And appropriate expression, and it seems 
only right in logical theory to insist on this tendency \nd I think it 
a counsel of perfection for practical life 

Jhus ([) if wh it you want of the categorical parlieiihi is to contra 
diet the hypothetical or scientihc universal, you are (p 300, below) 
fighting a thooietical principle with unanalj sed judgments of peiceptioii 
and enunieiation Do not iitai ly all popiilai errors rest on this practice ’ 
And you ha\e an appropriate mode of denial 111 the modal particular, 
which IS intended for the expression of incipunt analysis, when it falls 
short of justifying a contrary universal 

If what you want of it is to assert existence then you are falling back 
on the assertory or existential side of judgment, and letting the aspect 
of necessary connection slide into the background But every judg 
ment includes in some degree both Yes it does , and that is why wc 
are alway s confusing them with each other Lst hoc, ergo propter hoc ’ 
IS a more general formula than Post hoc — and expresses much the 
same fallacy In Logic we might at least trv to avoid both 

(2) If I were to say that a scientihc judgment can only be denied 
by a scientific judgment and an existential by an existential, that might 
seem obvious, and would be all I want \ doctrinaire denies facts on 
the ground of laws ill understood \n empiric denies laws on the 
ground of facts ill conceived M Keynes says (p 124) that I admit 
that exceptions can overthrow a law, and the lest of my argument is 
igtioraiio cleiiclii But of course I mean exceptions interpreted in terms 
of a law How am I to know that \ oh ox is not an animalcule, when 
Ehrenberg says it is, unless I can tell more or less to what land it really 
belongs ’ I need not know what precise kind , but I must know ‘ some 
kind excluding animalcule And from that it is only a step of degree 
to knowing precisely what kind 

As to denying every judgment only by its own type, there is a pecu- 
liarity in the disjunction (cp vol 11, 194) It is (see p 328) a unity of 
hypotheticals and a categorical, and, furtlnr, 1 (.presents the whole 
system which itself gives meaning to a negation So, taking the last 
point first, I should say that it is hardly natural to deny it, for m doing 
so you must presuppose another disjunction to give meaning to your 
negation The place for negation is rather under than of a disjunction 
The natural coiiise would stem to bi tokt it alone and begin again 
Cp Essentials p lat ind below, 301 

But if you art able to specify and deny the categorical basis c g to 
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enumerative judgments w ould come all observations of artificial 
forms, mutilations, abortions, &c , in organic and spiritual 
bemgs ; and all accidental juxtapositions rendered by judg- 
ments whose subjects ha\ e no connection with their predicates 
The generic judgment ‘ Man is a creature with a sense of justice ’ 
IS not invalidated by instances drawn from dead men, lunatics, 
or idiots , nor even, perhaps from criminals, if there are 
such, whose conscience is obhterated by lifelong war with 
soaety But I shall be told that a scientific law has no 
exceptions This is just what I am mamtaming , I am 
saying that exceptions are either apparent or real, and in the 
former case, that now before us do not deny the law , in the 
latter proceed positively to indicate another law In the 
second case, when the law is really impeached bv the bearing 
of the exceptional instance, this bearing must have a positive 
import, which may not amount to a suggested law, but must 
be in the same region of essential individuality in which the 
characteristic that is denied has its import 
If I say that all exogenous trees are dicotyledonous, I am 
opposed by a real, not merely apparent, exception m the case 
of the Coniferae, which though exogenous have in many 
species more than two cotyledons Here we have one Genenc 
judgment (I use ‘ generic ’ in the logical sense which I have 
explained) opposed to another It is not merely that here and 
there an aborted or mutilated instance is to be found m 
which a part of the plant is wanting , but that an enormous 
natural order with marked unity of habit, and m the strictest 
sense ^ shanng the charactenstic on which the analogy is 
based, does not display the character required by analogy. 


say, m denying ‘ X is red or green , ‘ X is not a colour , that is one way 
of disposing of the whole disjunction, or if your objection is to its 
exclusiveness or exhaustiveness >ou can deny that one of the two 
special hypotheticals involved which alleges the necessity you desire 
to impeach In all this categorical is opposed to categorical, and 
hypothetical or at least modal particular to hypothetical 

'■ Here an error is possible Ihe wood formation of Coniferae, though 
proceeding from a cambium ring outside the old wood, has differences 
from that of Dicotyledonous Exogens If these differences were of 
importance the exception might break down as not a case under the 
rule, Coniferae not being true Exogens 
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Now I am not aware that any importance has been attached 
to determining the connection between exogenous wood- 
formation and the number of seed-leaves or cotyledons ; but 
it is plain that the conflict of generic judgments so far as we 
have followed it does not destroy the idea of such a connection, 
which would be the effect of a mere contradiction, but suggests 
that it may be characteristic of plants with two or tnore seed- 
leaves Supposing that monocotyledons were also found m 
some cases to form wood externally, the question would still 
arise whether any principle of development could be traced 
according to which the characteristics under discussion might 
arise together or owing to connected causes, as if e g there 
was a point at which the one natural kind approached very 
close to the other If so, the supposed further exception would 
still lead to a positive principle or contrarv', and not to an 
empty contradiction Even if the first generic judgment were 
a sheer blunder and confusion, as has been the case from time 
to time with judgments propounded in science, it is scarcely 
possible to rectify the confusion except by substituting for it 
the true positive conceptions that arise out of the cases which 
overthrow it An example in point is Ehrenberg’s inclusion 
of a group of confervoid Algae (Volvox) under the class of 
Infusorial Animalculae, or again, probably, his alleged detec- 
tion of highly-organised structure m the Infusoria proper. 
Enumerative exceptions are futile in such cases , what is 
needed is a re-mterpretation of the character of the group as 
such Such a re-mterpretation is at once contrary and con- 
tradictory to the mistaken judgment which it corrects. But 
in the process of interpretation it may and perhaps must pass 
through a stage which may best be described when we are 
speaking of the hypothetical judgment 
6. The contrary of the Hypothetical Judgment is as usual Between 
a judgment of the same type The complete contrary of^^^ 

‘ If outdoor relief is refused the workliouses are crowded ’ Judg- 
would be ‘ If outdoor relief is refused the workhouses (caetens 
panbus) are not crowded This denial means that the 
condition expressed in the hypothesis * If refused ’ is not 
merely inoperative to cause pressure on the workhouse, but 
IS actively operative to decrease that pressure I insert the 
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limitation caetens paribus merely to secure the judgment 
being taken as truly hypothetical, because m such concrete 
matter as this there is a tendency to interpret the judgment 
as collectn e m the sense that ‘ Every case ot a is a case of /3 ’ , 
so that it may be objected to on the score of accidental in- 
stances In abstract matter, e g in geometry, where the 
hypothetical judgment has an unambiguous import, these 
objections are understood to be inadmissible Parallel lines 
are taken qua parallel when it is said that they do not meet, 
and so forth 

This contrary is the form of negation to which all precise 
thought aspires If the condition is irrelevant and wholly 
unconnected, then indeed the entire type of knowledge to 
which we have aspired is a delusion and a snare, and the 
mere contradictory which will express our ignorance must 
be found in a judgment of a lower type But if the condition 
is relevant it must operate somehow, and we can only choose 
between one view of its operation and another Such a choice 
IS expressed by embod}nng mere contraries m an absolute 
alternative or contradictor}’ , by considering ‘ If A is B it is 
not C ’ as the contradictor} of ‘ If A is B it is C ’ , as it is 
the only way of denymg it by a hypothetical judgment 

But if we are to destroy the hypothetical judgment itself 
as an expiession of ground and consequence, we must aim 
our negation precisely at its form The enumerative parti- 
cular would not help us here ^\hen we have said that ‘ If 
(i e m so far as) a man is good he is wise ’, it is idle to 
reply that some good men are not wise This is to attack 
an abstract principle with unanalysed examples. \Vliat we 
must say in order to deny the above-mentioned abstract judg- 
ment IS something of this kind ‘ If,’ or ' Though a man is 
good, yet it does not follow that he is wise,’ i e ‘ Though a man 
IS good, yet he need not be wise ’. The particle ‘ though ’ 
introduces the condition as a supposal, but by its adversative 
force prepares us for a denial that it has any connection with 
the consequent 

This same form, which may be called the modal particular, 
is the appropriate contradictory to a generic judgment which 
has to be altogether surrendered and cannot be corrected by 
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a positive contrary Its meaning is however not as clear as 
that of the Generic or Hypothetical judgments. For it does 
not assert a positive relation, but drops down into an un- 
analysed quality of e.\clusion, and thus into the confused 
concrete of phenomena It may therefore mean that the 
supposed condition is inoperative and irrelevant, or it may 
mean that it is w'eakly operative and liable to be overcome 
by normal counteracting conditions, or that it is operative 
as asserted in the hypothetical judgment, but liable occasion- 
ally to be overcome by exceptional conditions. This last is 
a common meaning, but is not the true negation of the opposed 
abstract hypothetical judgment, and ought to be discarded 
from science, though there is no means of relieving the modal 
particular negation from it How then are we to treat the 
correlative case, in which we deny ‘ If A is B it is not C ’ by 
' Though A be B yet it may be C ' ? This seems to confirm 
our view that the character of mere negation is incompatible 
with that of the hypothetical judgment. For the former of 
these two contradictories is of course the same judgment which 
we have already considered in the light of a contrary and 
positive negation , and the latter seems therefore to retain 
under its affirmative form the essential character of mere 
denial ‘ Though A is B yet it does not follow that it is not 
C ’ expresses the only sense in which the affirmative modal 
particular is a true or mere contradictory to the negative 
hypothetical judgment ^ This sense is not m itself satisfactory 
if taken as the import of poKibility, and real possibility 
demands a nearer advance tow'ards the affirmative contrary — 
a recognition of some real operative condition makmg for the 
connection alleged possible That this is so only confirms 
the suggestion made above that in significant negation contrary 
and contradictory tend to become one 
I may anticipate the case of Disjunction so far as it here 
concerns us by saying that the denial of a disjunctive judgment, 
though formally possible, is not a problem that naturally arises 
m logic. The disjunction is the presupposition and the goal 
of negation as an organon of knowledge By denying it as 
a whole we sweep away the fabric of knowledge relative to the 
‘ See below, on Privation and Affirmation. 
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matter in hand, and must begin over again from the beginning, 
as there is no sphere left withm which anything can arise from 
the denial of the disjunction To deny a disjunction m this 
sense we should not trouble ourselves with the alternatives, 
but analyse them into their common basis and deny that. An 
impersonal judgment, as expressing wholly inarticulate know- 
ledge, IS the appropriate form for such denial, unless we are 
denying one disjunction under another. ‘ The soul is neither 
square nor round ’ may be denied by ‘ The soul is not in space ’ , 
for this denial has a positive ground and consequence founded 
on an implied disjunction, ‘ either m space or mtellectual ’ 
But if we are presented with a nmnber of alternatives about 
a matter which seems to us to have no basis in reality nor 
relation to actual knowledge at all, then we may reply with 
the impersonal negative as the form of thought most suited 
to mere absence of positu e content ‘ The disembodied 
spirit m its earthly presence is revealed either by contact or by 
signs.’ To this an entire unbeliever would probably answer, 

‘ There is no earthly presence of disembodied spirits,’ and here 
he approaches, not wholly by his own fault, the infinite judg- 
ment. He has merely said that reality is without the matter 
alleged, and his saying has no positive import beyond what 
arises from the imputation to reality of a character— whatever 
that may be — ^not necessarily incompatible with, but rather 
undistinguished by, the presence of disembodied spirits. 

Specific denials of a disjunction on the ground of mcom- 
pleteness or superfluity ^ are of course either under a further 
disjunction which the denial tends to make explicit, or m the 
second case, pnma facie, under the disjunction to be denied 
itself, with the result of showing that a different one is needed. 

Double u. In treating of the contradictory relation, that namely 

Negation ^w'o judgments of which one simply denies the other, 

so forming an absolute alternative, we saw the results that 
sprmg from douUe negation We appealed to double negation 
for instance in the case of the smgular judgment, such as 
' Caesar crossed the Rubicon This, with its simple denial 
' Caesar did not cross the Rubicon ’, forms an absolute alterna- 
tive, although the denial has a meaning and is not a mere 
‘ See following thapler on tliis, case 
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infinite judgment. So far as this is the case, the opposition 
between the two is at once contrary and contradictory. 

Do the two cases of inference from falsity in contradictory 
opposition stand on the same footmg ’ Tlie one is from the 
falsity of the affirmative, the other from the falsity of the 
negative. The former amounts to single, and the latter to 
double negation. 

The explanation of single denial which has been given above 
may be briefly restated here. The abstraction of difference, 
taken in re.spect of its contrast with identity, and so as mere 
non-identity or otherness, is employed m negation as the 
vehicle of a positive contrary, which contrary is thus m- 
vested with the full alternative force that belongs to otherness 
as such when contrasted in the abstract with sameness as such 
As regards the history of early thought on this question, of 
course we are not to look for determinate abstractions m 
primitive minds. But primitive mmds probably are abstract, 
though they do not deal with abstractions. We must look 
for the germ of contradictory negation m mere repugnance or 
repulsion, which, although a positive state, has a jieculiar 
aspect of negativity to which the marticulate abstractness 
of the piimitive mind lends an aspect rather of contradiction 
than of contrariety. Every one who has watched children 
must have noticed the remonstrant ‘ No ’ without any expressed 
content, which is a sign of aversion to something done or 
suggested The absence of indicated reference to any particu- 
lar matter is often surprising, and impresses an observer by 
the difficulty of finding either the bearing or the ground of 
the negation. Here it is rather the positive contrary that is 
undeveloped and latent than the mere rejection or contradic- 
tory Therefore I cannot but think that the absolute alterna- 
tive — ^mere generahsed otherness or rejection— makes itself 
explicit by the side of the positive contrary at a very early 
stage of thought 

Thus though I do not take every negation to be necessarily 
aimed against an affirmation of-the same content, yet it seems 
to me that the pair of judgments which form a contradictory 
opposition embody an ultimate fact of knowledge. Single 
negation is in form the substitution of mere difference, or 
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nothingness, for the combined identity and difference which 
alone have meaning This form is the basis of the alternative 
in contradiction It is the alternative antithesis between 
something and nothing That ‘ nothing ’ is furnished with 
a meaning zii liunc effeclum does not appear from or affect the 
form of contradiction. Single negation, then — the passage 
from the falsity of ' A is B ’ to the truth of ‘ A is not B ' — must 
be regarded on its formal side as the abstraction of a universal 
characteristic of knowledge. It means that A is, under the 
conditions and lor the purpose of the judgment in question, 
m a relation of pure otherness to B 
The case of double negation — the passage from the falsity 
of ‘ A IS not B ’ to the truth of ‘ A is B ’ — is m my judgment 
accounted for by the preceding remarks The true problem, 
to my mind, is not how negation should be the absolute 
alternative of the corresponding affirmation, but rather how, 
being in its exterior form and vehicle such an alternative, it 
should become possessed of positive intelligible import The 
fundamental nature of negation, thus understood, may no 
doubt be embodied in the prmciple of Excluded Third or 
Excluded Middle, which asserts that of two contradictory 
enunciations one must be true and the other false Thus 
stated, the principle is merely formal, because the question 
immediately arises, ' What are contradictory assertions ? ' 
The definition might be made plainer by substitutmg for the 
phrase in question an expression such as ‘ the assertion and 
denial of the same content ’ , but no definition can relieve us 
from the task, which I have attempted to perform in this 
chapter, of explaining what a mere denial of an assertion really 
IS Excluded Middle is thus merely the abstract case of 
Contradiction or simple negation, and the proof of the principle 
lies m the analysis of negation 
I may illustrate this view, in the case of double negation, 
by two conceptions that deserve attention The affirmation 
that admittedly results from double negation may be ascribed 
to the reappearance of an original affirmation at w'hich the 
first negation must have been aimed, so soon as that first 
negation is cancelled by the second I take this view to be 
true in substance, but false in the fact which its expression 
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postulates It was pointed out above that not every negation 
presupposes an affirmation Siguart, 111 treating of double 
negation in his second edition, correctly postulates as the con- 
dition of denial only an attempted affirmation But it is true, 
and this is what Sigwart throughout meant to convey, that 
every negation bears on its face the nature of an alternative, 
so that, though we may not in fact have proceeded to it by 
denying an explicit affirmation of the same content, we are yet 
able to go from the negation of one member to the establish- 
ment of another It is one thing to say that every negation 
IS preceded by a corresponding affirmation, — for we may not 
have judged on the subject at all, — but quite another to say 
that every negation bears on its face that, if we judge, it is 
the sole alternativ'e to the corresponding affirmation This 
principle appears to me to be of the essence of the matter. 
It IS this that gives double negation its distinctive precision 
and emphasis 

In opposition to Sigw art's idea, erroneously expressed as 
I admit it to be, of re-establishing an original affirmation, 
Mr Bradley has maintained that the warrant of double 
negation simply consists in this, that in order to deny a nega- 
tion we must already be in possession of the corresponding 
affirmation. We can only, he contends, deny A is not B on 
the ground that, w ithin our knowledge, A is B. This allegation 
IS made with good reason We can indeed deny A is B on the 
ground that A is a or y, each of which excludes B ; but we 
cannot assert A is B on the ground that A is not x or y, each 
of which excludes B We cannot deny the consequent not-B 
on the strength of denying the antecedent x or y The old 
rule of the hypothetical judgment, ‘ Affirm the antecedent or 
deny the consequent,’ forbids this 

But on looking closer we shall observe that this impos- 
sibility is based on the imperfect view oi the hypothetical 
judgment which assimilates its rules to those of the judgment 
of enumeration This view disregards the possibility of a 
connection at once synthetic (1 e not tautologous) and pure 
(1 e free from inelevancy) For in this case the denial of the 
condition is the denial of the consequent , and it is this which 
has been before us throughout as the essential and ideal 

1337 X 
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meaning of ]udgment This assertion of a pure connection 
between condition and consequent becomes, m the case of 
a negative consequent which is now before us, identical with 
our position that all intelligible negation takes its meaning 
from contrariety, though its form may be that of contradiction. 
To say that m ' If A is x it is not B ’ w e cannot go from ‘ not * ' 
to ‘ not not-B ’ (i e to B) is to say that there cannot be con- 
tradictory opposition betw'een contraries ^ 

Contradictory opposition between contranes’’ can of couise 
exist only if the possibilities are limited by means of a disjunc- 
tive judgment, and in this case Mr Bradley admits that the 
double negation may be got at othermse than by the corre- 
sponding affirmation If we divide all Liberals into Unionist 
Liberals and Gladstonian Liberals we can go from 'That 
Liberal is not Unionist ’ to ‘ He is not not Gladstonian So 
too in a pure nexus with a negative consequent ‘ If powder 
is slow-burning (and in that case only), it does not stram the 
gun unequally ’ Under this judgment, if we know that the 
powder is not slow-burmng, we are able to say that it fails m 
the quality of not straining the gun unequally We can 
unquestionably get this inference whenever we approach the 
knowledge of a pure ground involving a reciprocal character 
in the hypothetical judgment, which makes it, if either member 
IS negative, include the same cases as a disjunction ° The 
pure ground and the limitation of cases are merely different 
aspects of the same form of knowledge The ground is the 
fundamental and operative character by which a system 
imposes certain relations on its parts ; the limitation is the 
external and formal consequence of these relations, which 
may be mimicked for the purposes of common logic by an 
arbitrary or conventional restriction of alternatives 

My only difference from Mr. Bradley consists therefore in 
the view which I have maintamed throughout, that apart from 

* The negative character of not-B might raise the question of two 
negative premisses (Muller in ' Mind ' lxx\) But assuming reciprocity, 
the hypothetical major has disjunctive force, and that adds a new factor 
See reference m note c 

I" Seep 293, notea, above The Contradictory opposition here spoken 
of is not Contradiction in the wide sense, but the relation between 
Contradictories as recognized by Formal Logic, cp p 333, note, below 

' See p 329, note, below 
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some limitation there is no intelligible negation — nothing but 
the infinite ]udgment, and therefore m strict logic no negation 
at all. Under such a limitation we can always go from denial 
of a positive quality to a positive result which we may as a 
matter of both theory and of fact approach from the side of 
double negation, although of course the identity of double 
negation with affirmation is in a reflective stage of culture too 
immediate to admit of the two being really distinguished. 

The reason for which I am anxious to msist on this not very 
practical distinction will appear more clearly when I come 
to speak of induction It is, in brief, the importance of the 
negative instance ; that is, of approachmg any positive 
content from the side of its limit, of the e.xact boundary at 
which it ceases and some othei content begms For this 
boundaiy is a negation by denying which we not only affirm 
the content that lies within it, but affirm it in its conditions 
and genesis, at least for knowledge. ‘ If a nation has no true 
art it IS not religious ’ is a judgment that gives the analysis of 
a group of ‘ negative instances w'hich analysis passes into 
an affirmation supported by those instances, in the form 
‘ A nation which has true art is not not religious The 
conclusion thus obtained, 'This nation (having true art) is 
1 eligious ’ may be bond, fide arrived at through the double 
negation I have described, and may be at first unsupported 
by the direct observation ‘ This nation is religious ’. 

Ill Conversion is usually treated with opposition under the Coaver- 
head of immediate inference It is primarily a transition - 
from one grammatical form to another which mtroduces no 
new elements into the content Whether, or in what cases, 
it really involves inference, i e a passage from one judgment 
to another warranted by the first, is the main question which 
arises in treating of it, and of course mcludcs the problem what 
inference, if any, is involved 

The unity ot the judgment, it will be remembered,^ does 
not exclude a considerable measuie of diversity. It is often 
a mere chance whether a range of affirmative thought is 
condensed into one proposition or comminuted into several. 

And inference is working through the whole of such a range 

^ Sec above, chap j 
X2 
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as the judgment gams depth and wdth, and defines its edges 
Thus, if we mean to say anything definite about the pomt 
at which we pass from one judgment into ' another we must 
look at \^hat is bona fide implied as the essential import of 
the judgment-forms that we discuss, and not at the actual 
transitions which attend our interpretation of any proposition, 
and which vary iMth mental endowment m the mterpreter, 
and vinth the lucidity of expression of the given sentence. 
That IS to say, we must distinguish interpretative mference 
from substantial inference — transition within the judgment 
from transition between two judgments 
The question may seem mdeed to settle itself at once. The 
unity of judgment is determined pnma facte bj the unity of the 
Content judged Anew subject or a new predication, i e. one 
not related as part withm whole to that of a given judgment, 
is needed to constitute another judgment But in immediate 
mference there is no new content — at any rate no new positive 
content Can there then be a new judgment > 

The real interest of Conversion lies in the discussion which 
it provokes of the precise relations imposed upon its content 
by any given judgment, and of the boundaries which separate 
the bona fide meanmgs of the various judgment-forms In 
arriving at these relations or at this meaning we use interpre- 
tative inference ; it is only when we find ourselves able to go 
from relation to relation by le-applying the same form of 
judgment, or from meanmg to meaning by passmg from a 
judgment of one type to a judgment of another, that we are 
really employing substantial inference It does not much 
matter, however, where we elect to draw the line of transition 
from judgment to judgment, so long as w'e understand the 
connection of the implications concerned 
Simple a. I -will begin with an accidental case of simple con- 
sion of version, not recognised m the text-books because the content 
Singular of predication in singular judgment is not necessarily of 
singular reference ‘ The Duke of Cambridge is Commander- 
in-chief ’ I think it is beyond question that this proposition 
might be met with ‘ The Commander-in-chief is the Duke 
of Cambridge ’ in a tone which would give it the force 
of a criticism or retoit, although its content would be war- 
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ranted true by the pioposition as first enunciated I am not 
prepared to abolish the distinction of subject and predi- 
cate within the judgment, and if we retain the distmction, 
then the meie transposition of the two makes a diffeiencc. 

We understand the subject pnmaiily as a designation and tlie 
predicate primarily as an attribution The idea of conciolc 
individuality clings to the subject, and that of specially 
selected determmation to the piedicate. The second of the 
above propositions might certainly be understood to mean 
that the qualities of the office were limited m the relation in 
question by those of the individual, and not those of the 
mdividual adapted to those of the office 
If it is rephed that this may be possible enough, but that 
really one who commits himself to the foimer proposition 
has bound himself to know and judge the concrete synthesis 
of qualities which the predication constitutes along with its 
subject, I cannot deny that this is so And I am theiefore 
content to rank such infeience as is illustrated by the above 
transition under the head of mterpretative inference, 1. e. 
inference that falls withm the logical unity of the judgment 
as bon& fide expressed by either propositional form. It is 
true that in some simply convertible judgments, eg ‘ A = B 
in weight the order of terms can make no possible difference 
of import. But the reason of this is not that the proposition 
is simply convertible, but that the content is of a highly ab- 
stract character which annuls all individuality, and thus 
destroys any significance that might attach to the difference 
between subject and predication A similar character belongs 
in some degree to all quantitative judgments 
/ 3 . The Universal Affiimative Judgment (undei which, in Conver- 
ordinaiy logic-books, the Singular Judgment is compre- Lmliti- 
hended) is not admitted to be conveitible simply, 1 e. bytn>n 
mere transposition of subject and predicate, but is supposed 
to be convertible ‘ by limitation’, 1 e. by transposition togethei 
with reduction to the level of a ‘ particular ’ judgment 
With reference to the first part of this rule, the whole 
course of our investigation of judgment is a comment on the 
degree and rationale of its truth It is equally certain that 
the prohibition of simple conversion is wan anted by common 
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usage, and that the ‘ pure cd^e ’ (which does not mean mere 
tautology) IS an ideal operative tliroughout the judgmg 
activity. I am confident that Quantification of the Predicate 
and the Equational Logic owe much of their success to their 
recognition of tins ideal, though their forcmg it upon the 
ordinary judgment by truncatmg the meanmg of the latter 
Ls a blundering anhcipatio naturae 

The second part of the above rule, the ' limitation ’ of the 
comersc, has different \alues as applied to different classes 
of judgment which corresjiond to the so-called ‘ universal 
affirmatiie’ If we take a judgment of the collective type 
and argue e g that because ‘ .^1 houses in this street have 
gardens’ therefore ‘Some housc-s which have gardens are in 
this street ’ we do not seem to gam anythmg by the re-arrange- 
ment. And we certainly lose something, for we cannot 
recover the original judgment by re-conversion of the par- 
ticular thus obtained. Of course re-conversion can only give 
‘ Some houses in the street have gardens ’ But we know, 
to begin with, that all the individual houses in the street unite 
with their other attributes that of havmg gardens We 
seem, then, only to have advanced to a doubt of what we knew 
There is however a shade of difference suggested, as m the 
singular judgment examined above, by the mere transposition 
of subject and predicate The denomination of the individuals 
IS less emphasised than the content enunciated of it. The 
former fills the jilace of pointmg with the finger to an object 
of perception, the latter that of the significant ideas by which 
the perceptive judgment qualifies such an object But this 
transition seems to fall within the interpretative inference, 
and not to amount to substantive inference 

In the case ot the generic judgment of either type the 
import of the change becomes more emphatic ‘ The dahlia 
IS one of the Compositae ’ tells me that this regular flower, 
apparently a mass of petals like a garden rose or peony or 
hollyhock, is really an aggregate of little florets like those of 
the daisy or dandelion ^ In short, this judgment distinguishes 

’ In the double dahlia — the form till lately commonest in gardens — 
every floret is developed into a one-sided corolla like those of the florets 
which form the ray of the common daisy. 
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the dahlia from flowers externally not unlike it, but havmg no 
structural affinity with it whatever ‘ The Compositae include 
the dahlia,’ or ‘Some Compositae are dahlias,’ piesents us with 
the typical or generalised structure of a Composite flower deter- 
mined and differentiated by the jxiculianties of a dahlia The 
rose or peony would in this case never come into our heads ; we 
should be occupied with some such individual as the daisy or 
the thistle, and the object of the judgment would practically 
be to distinguish the dahlia from other Compositae, not to 
distmguish it from flowers which are in no way akin to it 
The one judgment qualifies the external appearance of a 
dahha by the internal structuic of the Compositae , the other 
qualifies the diagrammatic type of a composite plant, as 
admitting, among otheis, of the specific peculiarities of the 
dahlia 

I have but little doubt that this account represents the 
meanmg of the two propositions m fact. But it may be said 
that we have no right to separate them, and that we ought 
to demand the explicit recognition of both these determmate 
affinities as essential to the meaning of the generic universal 
judgment itself , and it may even be insisted that if the second 
proposition contains more than the fiist in any respect — e g 
in the more conciete appreciation of diversities of composite 
structure — ^then it cannot be warranted by the first. This 
latter suggestion would make short woik of all conversion 
whatever beyond the rank of giammatical change, unless — 
nksov iiiuav ifainos — mere selection can make the old into 
new, 01 unless some jiiinciple is appealed to lliat goes beyond 
the judgment itself. The former jiait of the objection may 
be met by saying that undoubtedly the original judgment may 
be made with the whole significance of the two propositions , 
but that when so made it is somewhat aitificial, and that 
the distinction of a specific adaptation within the Composite 
type is naturally a different process from the qualification 
of a given shape by the abstraction of that type I may put 
the antithesis thus : the generic judgment, which we took as 
the convertend, if completed into identity, would determine the 
composite type by limitations restricting it to the case of the 
dahlia , while the particular, in this case the converse, if 
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similarly completed, would extend the range of species by 
disjunctive enumeration till they expressed the whole content 
of the natural order of Cornpositae. 

Modal y This conversion of a generic judgment may be taken 
either as interpretative or as substantial Inference Tested 
by common usage it is. I mclme to think, a substantial trans- 
formation, resting on some such principle as the possibility 
of treating every content in turn as quasi-indit idual Tested 
by the logical ideal, it is a mere phase in the interpretation of 
the judgment, which involves reciprocal determination in the 
affirmation of a nexus In either case it contams the only 
fundamental principle on which conversion can really proceed , 
VIZ that every content can be exhibited as a quasi-indmdual 
element in a system. This is, for instance, the principle of 
which ' modal ' conversion is merely a corollary In the 
typical example employed above modality has no real applica- 
tion , modality only appears where the disjunction is one of 
Ignorance The particular judgment ‘ The type of the Com- 
jiositae includes among its alternative modifications that of 
the dahlia ’ may be read into ' A composite may be a dahlia ’, 
1 e the fundamental structure C is a real element compatible 
with the modification D But this is a mere consequence of 
feigning ignorance w'hen we have knowledge , in order to get 
the possibility w e have to imagme that conditions are unknown 
which in fact are distinctly knowm and enter into the content 
of the judgment 

The pure Hypothetical Judgment differs from the Generic 
by disregarding individuality, and therefore the above principle 
IS disguised in converting a Hypothetical, so that we appear m 
this case to obtain pure modal conversion ‘ If arsenic is taken 
in such and such a quantity, it will cause death with such 
and such sj'mptoms which gixes the converse ‘ Death with 
such and such symptoms at least may have been caused by 
arsenic ’ This is a motived possibility or real possibility, not 
a mere possibility, and forms a substantial conclusion and one 
warranted by the convertend But this result is still rather 
a corollary from tlic converse, than the converse itself The 
example just quoted is one haidly deserving hypothetical 
form It involves no traceable modihcation such as to set 
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up a clear nexus betuccn antecedent and eimsequence. Thus 
we cannot assign any precise conditions under which the 
consequent is related to the given antecedent, and the possi- 
bility that such deatli may result from such poison is merel}'’ a 
fact phiB unknou n alternatives In a tnie lit pothetical there 
IS more than this Grant that it is not simply convertible, 
still we can bring the possibility home to the nature of the 
consequent. ‘ It straight hues are parallel, they do not tend 
to meet ’ The real con\ erse ol this is, ‘ Straight lines t» the 
same plane which do not tend to meet are parallel ' But the 
limiting condition is not gncn in the convertend Nor do 
I mean that w e ha\ e a right actually to state it in the converse, 
but yet we must think ot the converse where such a condition 
can be suggested as exliibiting a real it undefined attribute of 
the content winch is now the subject, in virtue of which this 
content includes the case mentioned in the antecedent of the 
convertend The affinity between generic judgments and the 
more valuable In potheticals is very close, and we lose all hold 
on the generic element in judgment it we insist on reducing 
a definitely determinable content to one real alternative in 
an unknown number of unknown ones I cordially agree 
therefore with Mr Bradley’s distinction between real and 
mere possibility, and only insist that the true content even of 
a modal converse is the positive nature in <irtue of which the 
subject-content is variously determinable, and not a mere 
conjunction of attributes plus other unknown conjunctions 

8 We are now to speak shortly of conversion m which the Simple 
negative is employed Every negation rests, as we have 
seen, in its purely formal aspect, on the ultimate or absolute Universal 
disjunction But it does not follow from this that a real 
process of substantial inference takes place where negation 
intervenes 

I begin with the simjile conversion ' A is not B,' therefore 
‘ B IS not A ’ ; ‘No negroes have straight hair,’ ‘ No straight- 
haired man is a negro ' I should certamly prefer representing 
this transition as a true process of argument to illustiating it 
by a diagram of two separate circles, because by the latter 
means we destroy all idea of the structure of the judgment 
But \ et I cannot think that in our present stage of reflection 
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the argument if any is more than interpretative, 1. e more than 
we are always using m arriving at the full meaning of any 
sentence, \Vc can formally trace out the process of inference, 
but in using it wc are like an engine running free and doing no 
work No doubt the formal steps are, beginnmg from the 
ultimate disjunction between ‘ is ’ and ' is 1 ot to say ‘ No 
negroes have straight hau ’ , ‘ Straight-hairrd men are either 
negroes or not ’ , ‘ If negroes, then they are both straight- 
haued and not straight-haired ’ , ‘ Therefore it is false that 
they are negroes’, ‘ therefore they are not negroes ’ But all 
this IS given m the meaning and practice of any civilised 
language , and though it might be possible to stumble in 
using this converse,*^ that is no more than mav happen in 
rcadmg any sentence however simple The elementary 
meanmg is simply that the two contents are m the relation of 
abstract otherness to each other, and refuse to be brought 
together m the modified or concrete otherness which subsists 
within the affirmative judgment 

Contra- f Contraposition seems to contain a more remote con- 

posibon (.J^3JQ^^ gQgj fj-gjjj ^ jg Not-B is not A, e g from 
‘ Every negro has woolly hair ’ to ‘ A man wlio has not woolly 
hair IS not a negro ’ I remark on this process, 1 that the 
skeleton argument with symbolic letters seems far more 
remote and obscure than the intelligible example , 11 that we 
are much hamjiered m the ajiprehension ot our inference by 
being forbidden to conclude that ' Not-A is not-B ’, which the 
ideal of judgment demands as the expression of the negative 
instance, ‘Just not-A is just not-B,’ eg -the affirmative 
being ‘ True freedom is virtue ’ — ' If you fail to produce free- 
dom, you fail so far and for that reason to produce virtue ’ 
And, III substantial inference is less likely here, for the unity 
of the judgment is much greater m affirmation than in negation, 
and when we have just, so to speak, dipped the object a in the 
colour 6 , it seems idle to ask on the basis of that judgment 
whether what is not of the colour b can be tlie object a ^Ye 
are in fact no longer dealmg with a and b, but with a b as 
including all a We may say of course, ‘ Oh yes 1 not -6 is 

' As e g if any one tricU to argue that ' All not-straight-haired are 
negroes ' 
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nol-tt, because if not-6 is a then it is ft ’ Rut this remark is 
made ready to our hand , we have just qualified a by ft and 
therefore are at least entitled to ' a is not not-ft which bnngs 
back our problem to the last head, that of simple conversion 

In short, then, in both these cases ue emplo}' the absolute 
alternatn e , but this is given in the form of negation or con- 
tradiction, and needing no true limitation of alternatives, can 
only rank as a formal principle of intelligible thought and 
speech, not as a real addition to content of inference Tran- 
sition by help of sucli a formal principle I call Interpretative 
Inference 

5 The external shape of negation belongs as we saw to Pnvation. 
Ignorance, and significant negation is knowledge disguised as 
Ignorance For bare denial would be devoid of meaning excIu- 
Now this external shape of negation seems really appropriate 
where positive knowledge fails, 1 e m the region of what has 
been called Privation,^— the mere absence of positive deter- 
mination But this region is also the region within which 
there falls the limitation of knowledge, a matter of the most 
serious and positive import Where knowledge simply fails 
us, and consequently we seem to have nothing left but priva- 
tion or bare denial, how are we to pronounce on any suggested 
possibility, a by w ay of affirmation, p by w ay of exclusion ^ 

The case a is the more complicated of the two The priva- Privation 
tion or bare denial is in this case the bare denial of an incom- 
patibility witli reality, 1 c of an impossibility Exduston, asbihty 
u'e have seen, must rest on a positive quality, a ground of 
negation Here, ex hypolhesi, we can find no exclusion of the 
impossibility We are supposed to know simply nothing, 
either pro or con, about the positive mattci whose possibility 
IS in question Are we therefore bound to admit that it is not 

* * Pmdtioii,’ Pni'iilio, Ubtil bv Sigwart as cquivdleiit to Aristotle’s 
aTfprjffii, artpi}nito%, aiul as tontrastwl \Mth opposition, ivavrioriji, anil 
distinct from negation, dTro^affu 'ZT((n} 9 i\ s»cems to bt applied to any 
negative enunciation, avo^ais only to the denial of an aUirmation , 
see Aristotle's Organon, 38 b, 1 3, with Waltz’s note Unluckily the 
distinction of privative and negative terms as given e g in Whately's 
Logic has ]ust the revcise meaning to that of privation and negation in 
bigwart and Bradley ‘ Privative ‘ in Whately indicates a positive 
opposite, and ' negative ' a mere absence Ihe association vith active 
‘ deprivation ’ imph ing a los^ appears to be the cause of this usage. 
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not-posbible, and, ab a consequence of this double negation, 
that it IS possible ’ If we are led to do this — and the trick is 
often attempted, especially m popular theology — we feel that 
we have been cheated A possibility, in the usual sense of the 
term, is something. We are foolish if we do not keep it in 
view and let it influence our deliberations in any way wdiicli 
its nature demands. Yet this something has here ex hypothesi 
been created out of notlimg. But m knowledge at least 
nothing can come of nothing, and we are trapped in a contra- 
diction 

What we have to remember is that our denial of the exclusion 
of the positive content is or approximates ^ to a bare denial , 
or in other words, rests upon no positive ground. We do not 
exclude the impossibility ; we only fail to find it And there- 
fore our denial is meanmgless or nearly meaningless, and 
amounts to nothing In other words, the possibility which 
we are asked to infer from mere nct-impossibility has as so 
inferred no foundation in positn e reality A real possibility 
of any result consists in something given as actual, which, 
under conditions of known nature and not known to be impos- 
sible, would give that result A gun forms a real possibility 
of shooting, if there is no reason to suppose that cartridges 
are not to be had , an acorn is a real possibility of an oak, if 
we know of nothing to hinder its being planted and growing. 
But m the case supposed we have nothing like this , we have 
simply nothing — a failure to find incompatibility Therefore 
w'e ought, strictly speaking, to conclude not that it is possible, 
which IS an affirmation, nor even that it is not impossible, which 
borrows the form of intelligible denial, and therefore presup- 
poses a positive ground of denial, but simply that we do not 
know it to be possible. This conclusion gives its true value 
to the form ot bare denial by making the ground of negation 
what in the case of ignorance it really is, an actual state of our 
own minds which e.vcludes the knowledge in question 

* ‘ ApproMinates,’ for a suggestion, i£ intelligible, contains some 
ground in its mere conceivabiUty, and thus alfords material for intelli- 
gible support or refutation But by far the larger element in the 
importunity of many suggeblions is drawn from the fallacy of inferring 
from non-impossibility to real possibility 
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Instances of assertion resting mainly on this confusion 
are to be found e g in expositions of the so-called modern 
Buddhism, the elaborate dogmatic fabric of which is chiefly 
protected from criticism by the impossibility of discovering 
any ground on which it may be taken to rest, and against 
which, therefore, a positive objection can be raised 

To put the point in other words, in the case before us it is 
not true tliat double negation is equivalent to affinnation. 
For the double negation in question is founded neither on 
the affirmation itself, nor on the denial of a specific alternative 
to the affirmation. If there were such a specific alternative to 
the affirmation, it could only be denied on some positive 
ground, and such a denial would not be the bare denial of which 
ex hypoihesi we are treating 

Or again, without appealing to the difference between 
privation, 1 e bare denial, and exclusion — a confusion between 
which processes however is the root of the fallacy — we may 
simply lay it down that a real possibility is something actual, 
and that a bare denial affirms nothing as actual, and therefore 
a bare denial cannot affirm a real possibility 

And it must be added with reference to remote suggestions 
generally, that a failure to demonstrate impossibility can 
almost always be secured by a high degree of remoteness or 
of abstractness in the suggestion itself Thus, if accepted as 
really possible because not demonstrably impossible, such a 
suggestion would profit by its own wrong. Reality cannot, 
for us, contradict a suggestion that has no point of contact 
with reality Things in themselves, according to the popular 
notion of the Kantian doctrine, are the content of such a 
suggestion They made no claim to affect knowable Reality, 
and therefore knowable Reality can present no quality which 
excludes them As a rule, to disprove the grounds on which 
a fact IS advanced is not the same thing as disproving the 
alleged fact , denjnng the antecedent does not amount to 
denying the consequent But in the case of unverifiable sug- 
gestions the grounds which are implied in the suggestion are 
for a giv'en state of knowledge the sole grounds conceivable, 
or at least the grounds which can be stated are capable of 
exhaustion, and the disproof of them may be taken as for that 
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state of knowledge disproving the suggestion. It must be 
remembered that denj ing the antecedent does deny the con- 
sequent qua consequent of the antecedent denied iVt any rate 
it IS clear that in such cases as those under discussion the failure 
to prove impossibility which arises from the emptmess of the 
suggestions themselves must not be taken as amounting to the 
establishment of real possibility 

Privation ^3. We cannot go from bare denial, or privation, of an 
and Im- impossibility, to real possibility, because privation of im- 
bility possibility does not involve positive affirmation as the exclusion 
of impossibility does It may seem therefore that ve have 
decided in the negative by anticipation the question whether 
privation or bare denial can ever justifj exclusion. We denied 
the claim of prnation to establish real possibility, on the 
ground that it could not exclude, as one form of the ground 
that it could not affirm Thus when we omit the incompati- 
bility or impossibility, and consider merely the exclusion of any 
positive content, it seems that w'c cannot predicate exclusion 
on the strength of privation Up to a certain point common 
sense and experience support this result Gold has never been 
found in Northumberland, but that alone does not pros e that 
it never can be found there, unless the geological formation 
forbids, I e IS a positive ground of exclusion. 

Still, the two transitions, from privation of impossibility 
to affirmation of real possibility, and from privation of actuality 
to exclusion of possibility or of actualit}', do not stand on 
quite the same level The former is explicitly a passage from 
denial to affirmation, or, as we saw, from nothing to something 
The latter retains its negative form and vehicle unchanged, and 
leaves the change of its ground and bearing, the two other 
elements of meaning,' to be moulded by the context Any 
mere denial or privation when expressed intelligibly is given 
a ground and bearing with reference to our cognitive state, as 
we saw in dealing with the instance, ' We do not know that 
there are things m themselves ’ What is a bare denial with 
reference to reality is a positive affirmation about our know- 
ledge We have agreed that we cannot transform ‘ We do 
not know it to be impossible ’ into ' It is possible ’ Can we 
’ Sec above, p 2S9 
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transform ‘ We do not know it to exist ’ into ‘ It does not 
exist ’ ? 

It IS plain, I think, that many beliefs become abortive and 
cease to be regarded because we become convinced that 
reality does not constrain us to accept them And it seems an 
unworthy shirking of a theoretical difficulty to treat these 
beliefs as shelved but not denied If, whether in serious 
speculation or in grave practical deliberation, some idea 
cognate with the matters then before the mind has ceased to 
exercise the slightest bias on thought or on action, it seems 
idle to say that upon such an idea we have suspended judgment 
as upon something that may be true m itself but is nothing 
for us It seems clear that upon such an idea — I may instance 
the Swedenborgian hierarchy of spiritual beings — we have in 
fact sate in judgment and have condemned it as unreal But 
I admit that the speculative expression of our relation to such 
conceptions meets with serious difficulty from the necessity 
of basing denial upon a positive ground On what positive 
ground can I base a denial that there are exactly seven heavens, 
or that there are just seven orders of superior spirits "> I un- 
questionably do deny it, that is to say, ‘ I do not believe it.’ 
The habitual use of such phrases as this,^ which refer gram- 
matically to a fact of my intellectual state, but actually serve 
as negations of something ascribed to reality, bears witness to 
the connection which I am attempting to point out. 

Incompatibility m the ordinary sense depends on the system 
of reality Differents which claim the same place are incom- 
patible, and, in short, everything is incompatible with reality 
which, w'hile not conforming to our ideal system which stands 
for reality, is yet without the power to modify it. But, as 
I pointed out above, all this falls to the ground where the 
system does not extend Where ' we do not know ’ m the 
sense of having no knowledge — ^not merely in the sense of 
lacking complete knowledge — ^we can say nothing, and ex 
nthtlo nil ' Then,’ it may be said, ‘ neither acceptance nor 
rejechon ' I cannot follow this Knowledge is positive, and 
acceptance and rejection are not co-ordinate alternatives We 

‘ Compare oS which means ‘ I deny ’, or our common phrase 
' I don't think that ’ — which is really equivalent to ' I think that — not ’ 
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dovbt, where \\ e have a basis of fact to go upon, and presump- 
tions that appeal to that basis ; but w here we have nothing 
to go upon \ve cannot doubt 

The only conclusion that I see open to us is of this nature. 
Where privation seems to warrant exclusion, we must look 
for the positiv’e ground of exclusion in the determinate com- 
pleteness of our ideal Reality. Such a ground may be hard 
to stale, and may amount in positive content to little more than 
our experience of the persistency of the privation But its 
nature must be that the ideal Reality by its organised com- 
pleteness excludes the matter which attempts to introduce 
itself. This must not be taken to mean that we are nearly 
omniscient It means that the genei al plan and growth of our 
knowledge is such as to afford no basis of attachment for the 
proposed accretion, although for this very reason we are unable 
to specify any definite antagonism between the content 
suggested and the positive concents already accepted as part 
of Reality Reality is not especially incompatible with seven 
heavens , it could be so only if we accepted some kind of 
heaven as a reality and were prepared, on the basis of our 
knowledge about it, to reject either the particular number 
seven, or the application of number to such a subject at all 
What we really have to say is that we do seem able to trace, 
however imperfectly, something like a development of the 
sensuous into the spiritual world , and that the main lines of 
this development appear to have a completeness of their own, 
without growing out into a duplicate and quasi-material world 

It IS not enough to destroy the grounds on which a suggestion 
is explicitly based, unless we can show that they form not 
merely the sole ground alleged, but the sole ground possible. 
And in a region beyond our knowledge this ex hypothesi cannot 
be done It is often possible to show by what logical fallacy 
or by what psychological tendency a suggestion was generated ; 
but this IS not a logical refutation. It may however grow 
into a refutation if, besides the tendency w'hich caused the 
error, we can exhibit the satisfaction which reality offers to 
the rational necessity embodied in that tendency. We thus 
not only destroy the laison d'Ure of the error, but show a 
presumption that there is an excluding ground 
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Exclusion by Privation then rests on a conviction, won 
by persistent lack of affirmation, of the true negative limit 
and external contour of knowledge, which limit, qua the true 
limit, must be held true of reality. A privation cannot 
ultimately be referred to our knowledge only. If persistent 
in the history of thought and justified by the tendencies of 
knowledge, it must sooner or later be taken as true of reality. 

At best, we must remember, negation is always negative 
The last step from the positive ground to its formal expres- 
sion by means of denial, retams the fonn of privation, 1 e. of 
Ignorance. This is what the old saying means, ' you cannot 
prove a negative.’ The negation is not after all quite the 
same as the positive opposite latent under the negation 
You cannot prove that parallels never meet In order to do 
so, you would have, like the Irishman, to ‘ be there when it did 
not happen ’. You can only prove that they always do this, 
that, or the other which in virtue of your geometrical experi- 
ence you take as equivalent to not meeting That is to say, 
assuming your geometrical system to be ad hoc exhaustive, then 
your failure to see, on the basis of that system, how parallels 
can meet becomes knowledge though it retains the form of 
ignorance. It expresses a limit or outlme essential to geo- 
metncal science Thus the cases of persistent privation and 
of true positive exclusion (genuine denial, not bare denial) 
differ simply by the nature of the positive ground which 
underlies them respectively. In privation this ground is 
general, drawn from the character and tendencies of Reality ; 
m true exclusion it is special, drawn from a system withm 
which the alleged reality would fall. It would seem fair to 
concede to the former somewhat more and to the latter 
somewhat less finality than common theory recognises. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Dis- 
junctive 
Judg- 
ment. 

Its 

Genesis 


Disjunction and the statement of Chances 

I. The Disjunctive Judgment combines in an explicit 
form the characteristics of the Generic and of the pure 
Hypothetical Judgments 

1 It IS needless however, and would be artificial, to lay 
down rules for the precise mode of transition from these 
judgments to the complete Disjunction The whole assertory 
state within which the simpler forms of judgment, at any rate 
from Comparison upwards, have their import, is from the 
first of a disjunctive nature Reflection may therefore be 
stimulated to the explicit formulation of this type of knowledge 
by very various occasions But the common ground which 
must operate m aU these occasions is the discovery of differ- 
ences into each of which the identity underlying all ol them 
enters as a whole, and in all of which taken together its mani- 
festations are exhausted, Every difference has the former 
of these characters m some point of view A conjunctive 
judgment, or conjunction of judgments with an identical 
subject, can always be made disjunctive by wilful abstraction. 
A diamond is carbon, and crystallme, and very hard, and 
highly refractive This is a conjunctive judgment or set of 
judgments^ But if we limit the underlying identity, the 
nature of the stone, by the several conditions under which 
it exhibits these several predicates, then each of these pre- 
dicates may be regarded as not conjoined with but exclusive 
of the other attributes enumerated A diamond may be con- 
sidered either merely as an element, or merely as a transparent 
substance exhibiting crj'stalline structure, or m its power of 
scratching other hard substances, or m its effect upon light 
This is disjunction — arbitrary and subjective, if we please, 
but still disjunction Any distinguishable attributes may be 
regarded as reciprocally exclusive by our simply refusing to 
' See above, chap i, on the Judgment in Time 
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attend to more than one of them at once r may be both a 
and b, but qua a it is not b But in another respect also the 
above instance of disjunction is bad and arbitrary. It makes 
no serious attempt to exhaust the attributes VVe stop 
enumerating them simply because we do not care to go on. 

It is clear that a disjunctive judgment may origmate with 
a conjunction of judgments like the above, which turn out to 
have assignable relations to one anothei, or, again, with the 
discovery of an eiTor in a geneiic judgment , e g ‘ Ceretn 
IS a night-fiowei ing plant’ ‘No Cerem grandtflorwi is a 
night-flowenng plant, hut there aie a hundred species of 
Cereiis, and not all aie night-flowering ’ Such considerations 
would force upon us the disjunction, ‘ Cereus blossoms eithei 
at night, or m the early mommg, or &c, &c ’ Again, the 
attempt to convert a generic judgment naturally leads to 
a disjunction ^ And so does the challenge thrown down by 
the specific condition and consequent of a pure hypothetical 
judgment ‘ If we catch the tram this morning we reach 
London to-night ’ In presence of such an assertion it is not 
m human nature to abstain from asking, ‘ And if we miss 
the tram, what then ^ ’ so as to make explicit the disjunction, 
‘ We either catch the tram oi miss it , ' and probably some 
such further consequence as, ‘ We either get to London to- 
night, or have to sleep at Crewe ’ 

All these are merely different ways of giving utterance to 
the interest which attaches to some pervading identity and 
compels us to pursue it throughout its modifications. Such 
an interest, as we have seen, environs every genume judgment, 
and makes it an -element m a system. And in proportion 
as such a system is made explicit, negation enters into know- 
ledge For m every system the parts have an aspect of 
negative relation to one another 
Thus the immediate occasion on which we form a disjunc- 
tive judgment may vary But the characteristics of true 
disjunction do not vary By true disjunction I mean a 
judgment in which alternatives falling under a single identity 
are enumerated, and are known in virtue of some pervadmg 
principle to be recijii ocally exclusive, and to be exhaustive 

‘ See abo\ej chap vii, on the Conversion of Kcneric judgments, 

Y2 
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This IS ih( flisjunrtirm ol which I shall lieal, lieing convinced 
that what seem lo lie different kinds of it are in fact nothing 
but imperfect examples 
Imperfect 11 I wUl mention three of these. 

“• so-called disjunction in which the 

Not ex- alternatives are exhaustively enumerated, but are not taken 
elusive to exclude one another. ‘ He is either knave or fool ’ does 
not, it IS said, exclude the possibility that he may be both 
On the question of the genuineness of these disjunctions 
1 must refer to Mr Bradley's detailed discussion,^ which 
appears to me to show decisively that we never reaily mean 
to take into consideration under our judgment the conjunc- 
tion of the alternatives specified in our ‘ Either ’ — ‘ or ’ 
Without following him into the stud\ of grammatical details, 
I content myself with remarking that any Disjunction in 
which the alternatives are not recijirocally exclusive must 
of necessity fail to lie exhaustive— the case or cases in which 
any of them are conjomed being casks ewiissi If. for the 
purpose of the disjunction, such a case may be reckoned 
under one of the other alternatives, then indeed the disjunc- 
tion may be reckoned to be perfect , but then the case of 
conjunction does not rank as conjunction, but under one or 
other of its component elements Thus, ‘To go by tram 
you must have either a first, second, or third class ticket ’ 
A man may of course buy all three, if he pleases , but the pos- 
session of them does not constitute a fourth case of liberty to 
go by the tram He goes by the tram m virtue of one or other, 
though he may change carnages at every station if it amuses 
him. The conjunction of all three tickets forms no separate 
alternative as a particular way of gomg by tram, and therefore 
is rightly disregarded m the disjunction It is not indeed 
implied that ‘ If he has a first-class ticket he has not a second 
or third Ibut it is implied that ' If he goes in virtue of a first- 
class ticket he does not go m virtue of a second or third 
Disjunc- P Secondly, there are the troublesome cases often taken 
1*^0°^ as the true instances of Disjunction, which may be called 
rahee. 'Disjunctions of ignorance’ The essence of these is that 
they refer to an mdividual (actual or supposed) and not to 
‘ Principles of Logic, Book I, chap iv 
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an individuality, and consequently expiess doubt oi indeci- 
sion lather than knowledge 

‘ A triangle is either isosceles, scalene, or equilateral ’ A 
triangle here can mean any individual triangle you may pitch 
upon — ‘ any given triangle ’ And with respect to such an 
individual triangle the disjunction sa}^ that it must belong to 
one of the three kinds mentioned, but that we do not know 
to which. Lotze, for instance, appears to accept this expiession 
of indecision as the final type of disjunction But it seems 
obvious that this uncertainty is purely dramatic or fictitious, 
and IS a mere corollary from the true disjunction, which is, 
‘ A three-sided plane figure as such must have alt its sides 
equal, or two only equal, or all unequal ’ Or we may take a 
case where the doubt is real, as often in common life ; but 
here also it is a mere application of 01 inference from the 
true disjunction of knowledge ‘Being an Oxford man, he 
IS either a University College man 01 a Balliol man, or &c.’ 
This judgment, which is a real expression of doubt or ignor- 
ance, IS based of course on the positive knowledge that the 
conditions of University life require the student as such 
(generically) to attach himself to some one of the corporate 
bodies enumerated m the judgment. With disjunctions of 
this type we must class the commonest of all expressions 
of doubt or ignorance ‘ He is eithei angry or jealous,’ 
‘ He has either measles 01 scarlet fever ' These, like the 
above, differ not m principle but only in perfection from the 
ideal disjunction What operates is something we know, 
and know to contain the specified alternatives We do not 
however specify our knowledge m detail — it may consist 111 a 
content hard to define — and we merely point to the concrete 
individual, m whom it is embodied and fioni whom it takes 
its interest About this individual, as his complete state 
goes beyond our knowledge, the judgment takes^the shape 
of doubt, just as m the case of ‘any given triangle’. The 
higher logical form may be imposed on the lower content ; 
this IS a possibility which follows from the nature of reason, 
and which makes abstract distinction apjiear m some aspects 
so valueless. Evciy thinkable content has in mmiature all 
the chaiacteiibtics of reason, and 111 the abstract you can 
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two of them aie togelhei giealer than the lliiiJ’ Such an 
attribute might be called the categoncal or positive basis of 
the disjunction , * but it is an illusion to suppose that a basis 
or ground is nccessanly more real or more primary than its 
consequences, and that therefoie the implied predication in 
disjunction is more categorical than the explicit ' either — or 
The ground is to its consequences as whole to part , but if 
the consequences are fully stated m a connected system 
this distinction falls away, and m disjunction such full state- 
ment is the ideal 

The disjunction is therefore the only judgment-form that 
in strict theory can stand alone. All connection is within 
a system ; and only that judgment is self-sufficing which 
affirms at once the system and the connections within it. 
I do not say that every disjunction is thus ultimately self- 
dependent, but relatively to a number of hypotheticals which 
have their truth within it every true disjunction has a sub- 
stantive character. Thus the disjunction which lays down 
the nature and kinds of the triangle contains the ground and 
basis of all the hypothetical judgments which expound the 
properties of that figure In other words, if completed and 
made explicit, any one of those hypotheticals would result 
in that disjunction ; which however itself falls within the 
ultimate judgment that would expound the nature and modes 
of space The above then is the generic or substantive element 
in disjunction 

liic Hy- /3 But we need in addition the reciprocal relations between 
cal^Judg foims which constitute the exjihcit development of this 
inent. jiredicated universal For these relations we must go to the 
hypothetical judgment, and to the hypothetical m a very 
late and artificial form, viz that m which the negation of one 
content is known as the ground of the affirmation of another 
content, and the affirmation of the one content is known as 
the ground of the negation of the other content. The percep- 
tion of the relations which these two types of hypothetical 
judgment embody is essential to the exhaustiveness of the 
disjunction and to the reciprocal exclusiveness of its members. 
In order to know that the alternatives enumerated are 
“ Sec Appendix to this chapter 
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reciprocally exclusive, we must be able to say (using as an 
illustration the simplest case in which there are only the two 
alternatives B and C), ' If A is B, it is not C ’ And in order 
to be sure that no possible alternative is omitted we must 
be able to say (in the same example) that ‘ if A is not B, it is 
C According to a rule of Conversion, or rather of Inference, 
accepted for the case of Hypothetical Judgments (' Deny the 
consequent ’) the equivalent or converse judgments, ' If A 
IS C it is not B ’ and ' if A is not C it is B ’ are mvolved in 
the two corresponding judgments above mentioned. If this 
Conversion or Inference is disputed, then we must say that all 
four cases, ' If A is B — ' If A is C — ' If A is not B — ‘ If A 
IS not C — ,’ must be perceived independently before the pre- 
dication of disjomed alternatives is justifiable ^ 

* 1 insert here some details which are legitimate matter of curiosity, 
but would needlessly overload the text 

1 It might be urged, on the analogy of the argument employed above 
(p 324) — that a disjunction which is thoroughly exhaustive cannot but 
have Its members reciprocally exclusive — that the hypothetical which 
pnma facie secures exhaustiveness (If A is not B it is C) ought to affirm 
the reciprocal exclusiveness of the antecedent and consequent, i e to 
exclude the case B C If it did so, on the other hand, it would become 
at a blow equal to the disjunction * A is either B or C,' and would include 
in itself the case ' If A is B ' — with its converse In other words, it 
would become a lecipiocal judgment, correlative to a definitory affirma- 
tion, and as such would admit of conversion or inference by dental of the 
antecedent , just as if we were to infer fiom ‘ A is B ' that ‘ not-A is 
not-B ' This, as wc have seen all tlirough, is the ideal of the judgment , 
and a hypothetical judgment with negative condition or negative conse- 
quent, that fulfils this ideal, coinades already with the disjunction 
But usage does not warrant the ascription to the hypothetical ‘ If A is 
not B it IS C ’ of the meaning ' If A is not B-without -0 it is C-withoiil-B ’ 
As coniinonij emplojcd, theieforc, it Jajs down a certain outer limit, 
but does not exhaust the subdivisions within the limit 'this is just the 
point of contrast between the hypothetical judgment m its ordmary 
signification and the complete ihsjunction But there is a certain 
tendency on the part of the former to advance towards the latter It 
IS plain that the reasons which induce us to give prominence to the 
alternatives mentioned as the only ones to be specially considered may 
readily transform themselves into reasons why only the alternatives 
mentioned can be considered, or, perhaps, can exist We have such 
reasons just warranting a disjunction in the instance given above 
(p 324), where the case formed by the combination of the alternatives 
considered exists, so to speak, in fact but not for the law 

11. It niaj be worth while to point out that disjunctions with more 
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The reference to these two or foui hypothetical judgments 
has its value m elucidating the nature of the system which 
a true disjunction embodies It exhibits in the plamest 
light the indispensable function of negation in articulated 
knowledge, and the positive import with which m virtue of 
that function the negative is invested We have already 
seen the nature of this impoit in the anal5:sis of the signifi- 
cant negation, wheie, however, the positive ground and 
consequence of denial were matters of tacit understandmg 
and inference from context In explicit disjunction, on the 
other hand, we find them after they have been developed 
independently and distmctly in the hypothetical judgment, 
and affirmed as actual attnbutes within a system that is 
alleged to exist m reality 

When are IV But, it may reasonably be objected, it is not in eveiy 
system that the parts are disjunctively related As a rule 
tively*^ the paits of a system are predicable in conjunction and not 
related ’ jjj disjunction 

Apart from the case of intentional abstraction by which 
any conjunction can be turned into a disjunction — for in 
the last resort within every system every part involves the 
whole nature of the system — ^this ciiticism is just. A human 

than two alternatives must be treated, as regaids the hypothetical 
judgments involved, as a succession of dichotomies The hypothetical 
judgments of each type involved in such a disjunction would therefore 
be equal in number to the disjoined membeis, i c each alternative must 
be made in turn the positive and negative condition of an hypothesis, 
with a compound consequent, the disjunctive nature of which cannot 
appear in the hypothetical judgment A is either B, C, D, or £ Then 
we have the negative conditions, ‘ If A is not B, it is within C D E , ' 
' If A IS not C, it IS within B D E , ‘ If A is not D, it is within C B E , 

‘ If A IS not E, it IS withm C B D ’ The positive conditions will corre- 
spond severally to the above negative condibons 

Here we see a second defect of the hypothetical as compared to the 
disjunctive judgment It can only handle one reciprocal relation at 
a time, and cannot master a whole system of such relations in a single 
view In the above analysis the hypothetical judgment does not enable 
me to express more than a single contradictory relation, as between 
a particular A and its not \ The idea of a pervading contradictory 
relation, characterising any one part as against all the others, cannot be 
expressed in any one hypothetical judgment By saying If A is not B 
it IS cither C, U, or F we should be piessing the hypothetical type beyond 
its powers 
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body IS made up of trunk, limbs, and head , not of either 
trunk or limbs or head The government of a civilised nation 
consists of the legislative ani the executive power, not of the 
legislative or the executive A genus, again, may be said to 
be identifiable with all its species, not merely with either 
this or that, though here we aie on more doubtful ground 
Triangles are isosceles, scalene, arid equilatci al Men are white, 
black, and yellow We could hardly say however that ‘ the 
triangle is isosceles, scalene, and equilateral or that ‘ man 
is white, black, and yellow ’ The difference between con- 
junctions of the kind here brought forward, and true dis- 
junctions, IS formally speaking a difference of the aspect in 
which a real system is regarded, but materially, therefore, has 
an intimate dependence on the actual nature of the real system 
in question, which may be such as to throw one aspect or 
another prominently forward Every universal may have its 
differences conjunctively enumerated, whether they are in 
time or in space, or merely distmct in thought But m so far 
as the universal itself enters as a whole into each difference, 
which it can do m veiy diffeient degrees, so far each difference, 
if imposed as a condition on the universal, excludes all the 
other differences A man's havmg a hand does not mterfere 
with his having a foot But a man’s having a feeling in his 
hand does begin to make a claim on the universal, the man 
himself, which is to a certain limited extent incompatible with 
his having a feeling m his fool or elsewhere And when we 
come to consider such acute interest or feeling as occasions 
the absorption of the whole mmd in the perceiving or suffer- 
ing member, then it is true to say, ' The man perceives or feels 
either with eye or with ear or hand or foot,' as the case may be. 
So again if we think of a triangle as a mere abstract gener- 
ality that describes a heap of various figures, we may say 
that it includes, or that — ^in a collective judgment — its in- 
dividual mstances are, this, that, and the other But if we 
thmk of it according to its complete conception as an in- 
dividuality that must necessarily take individual shape, and if 
we follow the process by which such shape must be determmed, 
then we can only express our msight by the use of the dis- 
junctive ‘ Eithci — or ’ 
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The conception of the whole as conditioned by one of its 
parts takes the place of that imaginary reference to an 
atomic point of time which has been supposed to be of the 
essence of disjunction ‘ A movmg object is either here or 
there ’ means ‘ if here, not there ' and ‘ if not here, then 
there It does not mean ‘ Withm the indivisible moment 
m which I am judgmg a moving object can be in one place 
only’. For I cannot judge in an indivisible moment, nor 
can I refer to a present that is an mdivisible moment In 
any extended time a moving object traverses space, and 
our ‘ present ’ is always an extended time And so the 
disjunction if referred to our ‘ present ’ time would not be 
true, and the movmg object would be, like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, ‘ in two places at once ’ 

Is the (lib- V When we have understood the nature of disjunction 
rcc"ucible much profit m asking whether the disjunctive 

to Hypo- judgment can be ‘reduced’ to two or more hypothetical 
theticaU’ judgments The mere fact that the hypotheticals in question ^ 
are separate judgments, and that the disjunction is a single 
judgment, is enough to show that we have m the latter a 
combination of unity with reciprocal exclusion which we have 
not m the former. I have endeavoured to express this unity 
by representing the disjunction as a combination of the generic 
and the hypothetical judgments But it must be remembered 
that at best we are dealing with grammatical types which 
are only the symbols of states of knowledge , and it is most 
probable that any one who is able to make the two com- 
jilementaiy hypothetical judgments ‘ If A is B it is not C ' 
and ‘ If A is not B it is C supplies out of his own mind the 
systematic relation which the two taken together involve, in 
a judgment equivalent to ‘ A is either B or C ’ 

Not to dwell longer than I can help on foinial points, I 
merely remark in addition to what was said above,® that 
m any case these hypotheticals themselves presuppose the 
ultunate or formal disjunction, ‘ A is either B or not-B,’ by 
their mtroduction of a negative lelation into knowledge ; 
and that further, if we wish to take the two hypotheticals 
above mentioned as implying the two which follow from 
' See lootnott, p 329 ■ p 329 
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them by denying the oonsequent, we aic once more relying 
on this formal disjunction, which is essentially involved in 
such a transition ^ The material importance of the whole 
question lies m the process by which the form of disjunction, 
in itself on a level with or consistmg in the Law of Excluded 
Middle, 1. e. of contradictory opposition,® acquires the 
material significance of Disjunction between positive con- 
tianes I have tried to show above that these two elements, 
the bare rejection and the positive contiaiy, aie probably 
to be regarded as distinguishable from the fiist, but as tending 
to coalesce, and not as later and earlier phases lespectively of 
the same movement Or if, in history, earlier and later, then 
the later, the abstract formal negation oi bare rejection, is 
to the earlier, the actual choice between positive alternatives, 
as a separable outgrowth which consciously reunites with it 
in the legion of reflective intelligence No anthropological 
doctrine can affect — ^though it may elucidate — the above 
logical analysis of the relation between the negative and its 
material import as made explicit in the judgment 

2 The statement of chances is a case of the Disjunctive Thestate- 

1. The title which I place at the head of this section indicates Limits 
the limits of the question which I propose to treat m it. The ot the 
calculus of chances, like all mathematical reasoning, has at fn 
its root an inference that can be expressed in ordinary language, work 
In treating of inference it will be incumbent upon us to discuss 
the differentia which separates calculation from ordmary 
reasoning , and we shall find the outward and visible sign of this 
differentia to consist m the enormous abbieviation of reasoning 
processes by their condensation into the import of recognised 
symbols It is a further question in virtue of what peculiar 
nature an mferential process can submit to such an abbrevia- 
tion, and also to what extent the abbreviation has the effect 
of substituting something else, e g application of a rule-of- 


' See the account of Contraposition, above, chap vii , the process 
by ' denying the consequent ' is essentially the same with this 
“ It IS an unlucky confusion that the so-called law of Contradiction 
only explains Contrary opposition, and that it is the law of Excluded 
Middle that lays down the principle of Contradictory opposition See 
Book 11, chap vii 
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thumb, ^ foi the icasoning piocess so ‘ abbieviated ’ But the 
value of any such abbreviation must ultimately rest in a 
logical sense upon the reasoning which it represents, and this 
reasoning must be in its nature explicable in language like 
any other reasoning ^ Thus m the calculus of probabilities, 
though I am obliged from mathematical incompetence to 
omit much that might be of interest to an expert even from 
a logical point of view, yet the principle of the statement 
of chances is not a matter of technical method, but of funda- 
mental jiostulates of knowledge And also, no doubt, it 
illustrates the necessity by which totalities of a certain 
degree and kind of abstraction become subject to numerical 
manipulation 

11 The statement of chances rests upon a species of dis- 
junctive judgment, but not on what we have spoken of as 
the true or real disjunction — ^vv'hich might also be called, in 
contrast with that which we are about to discuss, the con- 
crete disjunction The concrete disjunction, in as far as it 
reaches its ideal, embodies differences that are distinct and 
mdividual modifications of the underlymg system, and pro- 
vides in the nature of the common subject a complete account 
of the conditions which determine it to each of these differ- 
ences. In using such a disjunction we know precisely how and 
why the whole or real subject must enter into each of the 
differences which constitute it And though it may be said 
that we do not or need not know when or how far each 
condition involved is or can be real, yet we must know some- 
thmg of the relation of such conditions to the reahty of the 
system which they affect (because their reahty is partly 
relative to its reality), and at least there is no sort of reason 

' 1 have in my mind as an mstance the use of tables of logarithms 
It does not appear formally essential that any one who uses them 
should understand the reason of the rules he applies, i e (I presume) 
the nature of Indices 

* A practical reservation must here be made in considering the higher 
mathematical processes from this point of view, because they may pre- 
suppose a number of stages consisting of subordinate processes, and be 
inexplicable apart from these latter But to explain the whole compli- 
cation in ordinary language might involve a lengthiness that would 
make it harder to follow such an explanation than to master the proper 
mathematical language 
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for supposing that the leality of these known conditions is 
to be taken as an equal amount m the case of all the several 
alternatives The variety of the world and of all reality 
throws the whole presumption the other way The idea of 
equally grounded alternatives is a negative idea, and can 
only exist by a defect of knowledge, or by an abstraction 
from what we know 

The abstract dislunction, on which alone a statement of 
chances can be based, cannot be a system of alternatives 
whose conditions and relations are thoroughly understood 
It IS rather allied to what was spoken of above as the dis- 
junction of Ignorance The affiliation to the hypothetical 
judgment is indeed the same in all disjunctions that are 
formally perfect, 1 e both exclusive and exhaustive. But 
on its other side the abstract disjunction does not, like the 
concrete, descend from the generic judgment with its pene- 
tratmg and dominating individuality, but rather from a judg- 
ment of enumeration such as the collective judgment, with 
its homogeneous parts which do not occupy individual or 
distmctive relations to the contaimng identity It is true that 
to give meanuig to any disjunction. 01 to a statement of 
chances founded upon it, the parts or members of the whole 
must be distmct as well as homogeneous But the distinction 
IS in this case mere distmction, interesting as a result, like 
the differences between the six sides of a die, but on the side 
of its relation to the whole not rooted m any known hetero- 
geneous modifications of that whole In other words, the 
number of parts, or the fact that each is 07 ie among so many, 
IS the primary fact, and their nature is secondary. We may 
illustrate this by contrasting an example of a concrete with 
one of an abstract disjunction ‘ The constitution of a modern 
nation,’ it may be said, ‘ is necessarily either democratic or 
plutocratic ’ Here the fact that the species assigned are two 
in number is of no importance No one would think of trying 
to mfer anything from it as to how many nations were likely 
to be democratic and how many to be plutocratic The 
whole weight of the judgment rests upon the component 
elements implied in ‘ modern nation ’, and upon the develop- 
ment of those elements which the judgment indicates to be 
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necessary. But i( wc take such a judgment as ‘ A die must 
turn up one of its sik sides ’ we here regard the individuality 
of the several sides as indifferent with lespcct to the probability 
of their recurrence, though not with icspect to its results. 
The important matter is the number of the alternatives. 
For either we are unable to estimate the operative causes 
which determine one alternative rather than another, or we 
rvilfully abstract our attention fiom them for the sake of 
falling back on a more general process of estimation We 
are to suppose then that as the basis of our statement of 
chances, we have before us such a formal disjunction as the 
above, closely akm to the judgments which arise m the 
process of enumeration, but with the addition of those known 
relations between the enumeiated parts which aie embodied 
m the hypothetical judgments with negative antecedent and 
consequent lespectively 

Essence 111 We are then in a position to enter upon a piocess which 
state- ^ describe as taking stock of our knowledge by 

ment of arithmetical methods We know that the die has six sides and 
chances more, and that as the result of a single throw it must turn 
up one of them We know that we do not know of any cause 
operative in the nature of the die or in the conditions of the 
throw that should favour any particular side, nor of any 
grounded presumption whatever m favour of any one side 
m particular. In the case of the die, which herein differs 
from many cases of the statement of chances, we may say 
that we know that there is not any permanent operative cause 
either in or outside the die that can favour one event in par- 
ticular. Therefore — and here is the all-important step which 
really constitutes the statement of chances — we go from ‘ no 
known inequality of the grounds for affirmation ’ ^ to ‘ equality, 
so far as follows from this knowledge, of the grounds for affirma- 
tion’ of the several' alternatives Having made this step, 
i e havmg placed the grounds for each alternative on a level 
as equal, we are of course free to treat them as units, and a 

* Judgment about the future, if we judge, is of course affirmation as 
much as judgment about the past But it is not essential to the state- 
ment of clianccs to refer to the future They can be stated on given 
premises about any event, although its real issue be known. 
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ratio expressing the relation of each to all follows as a matter 
of course Each alternative counts for one, and none for more 
than one In other words, the ground for the affirmation of 
each, assuming the reality of the common subject, is repre- 
sented by a fraction of which i is the numerator and the total 
number of alternatives the denominator. We do not attempt 
to say what the ground is, but we say that, by the terms of 
the disjunction, it is one out of so many equal and reciprocally 
exclusive grounds. This transition from indifference of 
formulated knowledge to equality of grounded affirmation, 
and so to the relation of units within a sum total or fractional 
parts within unity, is the logical foundation on which the 
statement of chances rests 

iv. All its developments are applications of this principle. Applita- 
o For mstance, it may happen that alternatives which are 
separate units m respect of the ground for affirming theu’mentas 
reality are identical in respect of that result of which the 
chances are being stated It follows that the chances of this 
lesult are represented by as many units out of the sum total Results 
as there are equal alternatives which produce it In other 
words, the chances of the common consequence of a number 
of alternatives whose chances are known is the sum of the 
chances of those alternatives If you bet with me that you 
will throw a six first throw' with a single die, then all live 
alternatives from one to five inclusive have annexed to them 
the consequence tliat I wm the bet The total number of 
alternatives being six, I have thus \ of the chances in ray 
favoui, or the chances against you are 5 to r. 

The further processes of the calculus must always reduce 
themselves to obtaining a correct emuneration of the equal 
alternatives, and a correct estnnate of the number of those 
equal alternatives which have annexed to them the result 
whose chances are to be stated 

/3 The combined chances of independent events illustrate Phy-sical 
both these principles very simply. tives 

To find the physically different throws that are possible 
ivith tmo dice, we must take mto account winch is which of 
the two dice It is obviously possible in a single throw for 
any side of the one die to concur with any particular side of 

1J37 L 
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the other die, 1. e. writing down the six sides of the one die 
as headings, you will have to write down all six sides of the 
other as possible cases under each of these headings This 
relation is of course expressed numerically by inultiplymg 
the whole number of sides of one die by the whole number 
of those of the other : 6 x 6 = 36. This gives the correct 
enmneration of the alternatives that are physically possible, 
the chance of each m case of a single throw being General- 
ising this process, we may say that in two or more independent 
sets of alternatives the chance of the concurrence of two or 
more particular events, as many as there are sets concerned, 
is determined by the product of the numbers of alternatives 
formmg each separate set multiplied together. That is to 
say, the chance of any particular concurrence of events, 
consisting of one out of each independent set, is l divided by 
the product in question 

Interest- y But to return to the example of the two dice, it may be 

resulU, 3^ possible concurrences would not all count as 

different, because e. g the throw 2 with the die a and i witli 
the die b may be treated as the same with the throw I with a 
and 2 with b. Therefore the results w'liich are the alternatives 
according to this mode of counting have not all of them the 
same chances in their favour, 1 e do not severally contain 
the same number of physically distinct alternatives. Each 
of the SIX throws i and i, 2 and 2 &c. up to double sixes 
inclusive corresponds to one physical alternative only out of 
the possible 36, and therefore has only the chance represented 
by gg On the other hand, each of the fifteen ' throws ' i 
and 2, I and 3 to i and 6 mdusive, 3 and 3, 2 and 4 &c. to 
5 and 6 inclusive, is a result annexed to two pli^sical alterna- 
tives (i and 2 or 2 and r, &c ), and therefore counts as two 
equal cases or units, and has a chance represented by the sum 
of the chances of these equal cases, viz b> instead of g’g- 
These 15 ' throws ’ then, answering to two actual alternatives 
apiece, exhaust the 30 real cases that remam after deduct- 
ing the SIX doublets, and the whole 36 alternatives are thus 
accounted for. Or agam, if we talce into account merely 
the number of points thrown at each throw, without regard 
to their distribution between the two dice, we get six com- 
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binations of thrown that wJl give seven points, five lor eight 
points and six points respectively, and so on to one combina- 
tion for two points and twelve points respectively. The chances 
of throwing 7 are therefore and of throwing the other 
numbers and so on down to respectively. 

V. Logicians are not agreed as to the proper description What 
of that which is expressed by the ratio that embodies 
statement of chances Their disagreement anses more from meat of 
the subtlety of the distinctions mvolved, wiiich makes de-J^“g“* 
scnption difficult, than from a substantial difference of opinion sent ? 
as to the relation between reality and the cogmtive act in 
question It is not unnatural, for example, to say that the 
ratio expresses our subjective expectation But this is an 
obvious slip, because the whole process of the statement is 
undertaken in order to correct and contiol our subjective 
expectation, and is futile unless it does so. The complete 
counterpart of this idea would consist in maintaming that 
tlic ratio expressed an actual behaviour on the part of real 
tlungs 1 do not know that this suggestion has ever been 
made m this extreme form. Something of the same kmd 
however is commonly believed with respect to the realisation 
of chances m a senes, Avhich I shall speak of directly. 

The ratio of chance seems really to c,\pre5s the amount 
of ground, winch ts afforded by the knowledge formiUaled %n 
the disjunctive basis of the calculation, foi affirmmg the reality 
of the result whose chances arc in question, on the assumjition 
that the general case, which forms the subject, is reahsed. 
Instead of ‘ amount of ground ' it would be more usual to 
say ‘ degree of probability And by avoidmg the expression 
probability we do not really escape the tautology which it 
would introduce. Foi the idea of a measurable amount of 
logical ground, like the idea of a measurable degree of proba- 
bility, IS only intelligible with reference to the statement of 
chances. 

‘ Expectation ’ sounds more like a term which might 
elucidate the definition, and if we say that the statement of 
chances represents the expectation which is justified by the 
premise, we might not be far wrong But I do not feel sure 
that anythmg can be meant by a degree of expectation except 

Z2 
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the mood, whatever that may be, which is lounded upon 
a statement ol chances So that the chance would not come 
from measuring the expectation, but the expectation from 
measuring the chance Even if we identify expectation with 
judgment — a proceedmg wluch is more tlian doubtful — we 
cannot say that the chances necessarily represent the degree 
of certamtv’ mth which we judge “ in a statement of chances , 
because the statement, giving due numerical weight to every 
equally-grounded alternative, asserts m the proj,er ratio the 
reality of all the alternativ'cs, and is in this aspect a judgment 
with its conditions made fully explicit, and therefore nec essary 
or apodeictic Not that a statement of chances is usually or 
ever true m fact , but this div'ergence from fact, or abstract 
character, affects the categoncal aspect of the whole disjunc- 
tive basis of llie statement, the truth of which basis is in no 
way affirmed oi impeached bv the ratio of cliance founded 
upon It The chance that one side of a 6 -sided die will turn 
up IS 5 , but this savs nothing about the certainty that 
there is a 0 -sided die Paradoxically enough, the statciueiit 
of chances seems to measure, if anything the degree ol 
certainty of a problematic judgment made without knowledge 
ol or 111 abstraction from the statement, as to the probability 
of a single alternative out of a number witliout reference to 
llie remaining alternatives Not Diat a statement of chances 
(an govern the meaning of a judgment made m ignorance 
of it, and it is indeed hard to see any meaning m degree 
of ceitainty apart from measurement by the enumeration 
which gives a ratio But on the other hand, the moment 
we have the ratio, we have with it the whole consecjuence 
of tlie assumed reality, and tlie judgment which asserts the 
ratio IS mere antlunetical necessity, the nature of the assumed 
reality being given. Tlic judgment that ' the odds against 
any one side of a { 6 -sided) die turning up at one throw arc 

* It I-) rdthcr ' the degree of ceitaiiit> w/iii/i \ie judge,' i c alFirm It 
IS beside the point to discuss the probabilitj of the trutli of the judg- 
ment winch states the chances It is the degree of certainty of a par- 
ticular alternatue happening, not that of the judgment which states 
the degree of certaint), tliat is represcnlMl b> the cliaiices I his is the 
view of the tc\t in the end, and I let the discussion stand, because it 
illustrates a possible error 
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5 to I ’ has not a probability as 5 to i, but on tlip premises 
IS necessary But it determines nhat I ought to mean, when 
I say, in ignorance of or not considering the calculation, 

' it IS unlikely that a six will turn up the first throw ’ If I 
reflect and say, ' It is unlikely (with an unlikelihood of 5 to i) 
that &c then my judgment has ceased to be problematic, 
and has become necessary, 1 e the conditions of its probability 
are analysed and made explicit Thus probability as a 
character of judgment disappears when measured. 

The ratio of chance then expresses the amount of ground 
for affirming, that follows from the knowledge formulated 
as the disjunctive bas's of the reckoning. We may possess 
knowledge that does not conform to the conditions of the 
statement of chances, or at least that is not relevant to the 
special disjunction which we are able to employ Such 
knowledge may cause us to distrust the reckoning slightly 
or wholly as it affects some particular case. I may think for 
instance that the calculated nsk of being run dowm by a cab 
in the streets of London does not apply to one man who is 
in the prune of life and habitually alert, or to another who is 
bedridden and neier goes into the streets at all But none 
the less the probability of cab accidents foi each individual 
of the population on the data that are taken is a mere question 
of calculation and can only have one correct answer. Mv 
prii'ate notion that I have supplementarj' data which ought 
to be considered, or that a more careful distinction should 
be made between classes ot peisons in the data, does not in 
the least affect the probability which flows from the premises 
m any particular calculation. 

The calculus of chances, in short, beais the character of 
the judgments from which it is derived Like the pure 
hypothetical judgment, and the gi eater part of the abstract 
judgments derived from the judgment of enumeration, it 
affirms of Reality indirectly and conditionally. Its truth 
IS a truth of necessity, a consequence that follows from a 
selected or fancied character when taken as real Such a‘ 
consequence is not subjective or arbitrary Given the premises, 
it can only be draw n in one way, and every other result from 
those premises is wrong But yet it does imt express actual 
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concrete fact It expresses a truth necessitated by the nature 
of Reality, but not as it stands embodying a fact of Reabty. 
It is simply an arithmetical consequence of a highly abstract 
disjunctive enumeration. 

vi. In every statement of chances we admit our partial 
Ignorance If this were not so, the statement would involve 
a flat contradiction. For our grounds for affirming reality 
are equal in the case of all the alternatives, and yet our state- 
ment of chances is based on the assumption that only one of 
them can be realised. 

a. But if we do not bear in mmd the proportion of ignor- 
ance which enters into our data, we are tempted into two 
fallacious attitudes 

In the first place, we consider ourselves justified m bemg 
astonished at the realisation of the alternative which has very 
lew chances in its favour 

And in the second place, we palliate the apparent con- 
tradiction between equal grounds for reality and unequal 
realisation by affirming that tlie statement of chances has 
genuine truth only m an actual series which reahses all the 
equal alternatives equally To realise all the equal alterna- 
tives equally is of course the same thing as to realise all the 
interesting results ^ m the ratio prescribed by the statement 
of chances 

First, then, we have very small ground for being surprised 
at the actual occurrence of that alternative which had fewest 
chances in its favour ; and absolutely none for being surprised 
at the occurrence of a marked or interesting alternative which 
has against it enormous odds, but only the same as against 
every alternative which can possibly occur In the former 
case we are cherishing a private presumption that the know- 
ledge embodied in our premises represented the actual operative 
causes which determined the realisation of one or another 
alternative, and this is ex hvpothesi not the fact In the latter 
case we are misled by a special interest into companng, as 
if they were cases of which the chances should be equal, 
cases w'hirh are not ‘ equal alternatives ’, but ‘ interesting 
results ’ composing unequal numbers of equal alternatives, 
■ See above, p 337 
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viz. on the one side a single case which is in some way remark- 
able, e g. a hand at whist consisting solely of trumps, and on 
the other side all other possible hands whatever, which we 
implicitly contrast, as a single case, with the opposite ‘ inter- 
estmg result We are therefore surprised at the immense 
adverse odds in spite of which this result has been realised, not 
reflecting that there are precisely the same adverse odds 
against any one of the alternatives ivhich occur m ever 3 'day 
experience, though not, of course, against all of them together. 

And secondly, the realisation of the ideal alternatives in 
a series of real cases is confessedly a fiction unless we stop 
the series at an arbitrary limit — sa}^ lor instance, the actual 
limit of individual objects or events in question in space or time 
—and even within this limit the senes is not what we want. 

There are under this head of an actual senes two possi- 
bilities which pnma facie at least must be distmguished. 
We may have to deal with a natural or deductive cycle 
of alternatives, or with an arbitrary or inductive cycle. 

In what may be called a natural cycle the alternatives are 
ideal cases that follow obviously from the nature of the 
general subject , and are distinct from the real cases, the 
actual mstances or events, which may or may not continue 
to present themselves beyond the one real case which is 
postulated in the statement of chances. The sides of a die 
or of a com furnish ideal cases , the throws of a die or tosses 
of a coin are real cases. 1 he natural cycle is the lowest number 
of actual events in which the ideal alternatives could be all 
realised equally, i.e six throws in the case of the die, two 
tosses m the cases of the com. Beyond this natural cycle 
there is nothing to suggest a limit to the senes of real cases. 
We have therefore to ask, in considering the verification of 
natural cycles by experience, whether the real cases correspond 
to ideal cases (i) within every natur.ol cycle that is observed , 
and (ii) m the senes as a whole continued without limit. 

In what, on the other hand, may be called an arbitrary 
cycle the ' ideal alternatives ’ are derived from the enumera- 
tion of real cases. The population of Great Britain at a given 
date would be such a collection of real cases, and that these 
real cases are identical with the equal ideal alternatives is 
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shown by the fact that their number forms the denominator 
in the fraction that states the chances If e g the population 
were 30,000,000, and 600,000 people died in the year, the 
chance, assuniing constancy of the average, ^ that any one 
individual taken at random would die wnthin the following 
year would be aloloo'od* Id analysis of such a 

statement of chances appears to me not quite simple, and 
I doubt whether Mr Venn, in mamtaming that chance 
essentially refers to senes, has identified its elements nghtly. 
The individual human bemgs composing the population m 
question, in whatever order we choose to take them (say, 
m the accidental order of oiu enumeration), must correspond, 
I think, both to the real case the throw of a die or toss of 
a com — and also to the ideal cases — to the sides ^ of the die 
or of the com considered as possible alternatives And the 
two general cases of djnng or not dying within the year 
cannot, I think, correspond to the equal ideal cases or possible 
alternatives, but must be treated as those combinations of 
alternatives which arise when several possible ‘ ways m which 
the event may happen ’ have an identical consequence in 
which we are interested Or, in short, we might put it thus, 
followmg in part Mr Venn’s interesting discussion — English 
humanity is the ‘ event ’ , each individual is ‘ a w ay m which 
the event may liaj^en ’ , * dying and not-dymg or male 
and female ® are general consequences or results each of which 
emerges from a large number of ' w ays in which the event 
may happen ’ Thus, as is right in theory, the ratio of chances 

' Or following what was said above of the independence of calcula- 
tion and real event, we may neglect the constancy of a\erages, and say, 
referring to the same year for which the enumeration is taken, ' the 
chance that any particular individual w ill have died in that year ’ On 
the same premi>ies, the chance is the same after the event as before it 

’ This IS what Mr Venn describes (Logic of Chance, chap i, sect 6 , 
chap 111, sect 33), in the ordinary language of the theory, as the ‘ event , 
and in his own language as the collection of attributes 

’ This IS what Mr Venn descnbes either as ' a way in which the event 
may happen ', or as the ' occasional attribute ' 

* Or a particular modification of the collection of attributes by 
occasional attributes 

' Mr Venn, Logic of Chance, chap i, sect 6 Male and female are 
not the ' ways in which the csent may happen ’ This would give the 
chance of each as ’ 
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is determined by the number of ways m which the event may 
happen, which in these arbitrary cycles = the number of cases 
in which the event does happen It is a consequence of the 
inductive character of the cycle that this number of ways has 
no obvious and necessary meaning, but is a mere inference 
from the number of times that the event does happen. It is 
as if there was a die of unknown structure thrown 30,000,000 
times, and exhibiting a white side 29,400,000 times and a 
black side 600,000 times If then we chose to assume that 
we had before us a die with 600,000 black sides and 29,400,000 
white sides and to estimate all further chances on that basis, 
we should be in an analogous position to that which we adopt 
when we calculate chance on the basis of a ratio observed 
de facto in a cycle of cases The chances of white and black 
respectively are then and on the basis of this real but 
arbitrary cycle, regarded as the foundation of an ideal cycle 
of alternatives identical in content with itself 

Now the arbitrary cycle itself, the 300,000,000 individuals 
and 600,000 deaths, being given as real, there is no question 
of its correspondence with a pre-established ratio If we 
ask whether the ratio of which it prescribes is realised 
in experience, w'e can only mean to enquire whether the 
distribution of the deaths is regular within the observed 
cycle, or w'hether the same ratio prevails outside this real 
cycle, which latter question may be followed up if we please 
by the same question as before about the regularity 01 occur- 
rence I am not quite sure that in speaking ot the unUormity 
w'hicli attends large numbers of instances our writers alwaiw 
remember that such unifoimity demands the comparison of 
two or more cycles The ratio of results wnthin a smgle 
group, even if embracing all hitherto observed instances, is 
in the absence of an antecedent rule a mere fact and not a 
realisation of anything Every ratio is definite, and any two 
numbers have a 1 atio, so that it is a truism to speak of a definite 
ratio as prevailing between classes of cases in a single group.^ 

‘ Logic of Cliance, i 6 Tlie distinctive characteristic of probability 
IS that occasional attributes as distmguislied from permanent ones arc 
found on extended cxainiiiatioii to exist i« a cfitaiii dcfiiiilc piopotlinii 
of the whole number of I a^es The italics are Ifr Venn's How could they 
exist in anything hut a delinite proportion ’ 
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Within a '5ingle large group if we speak of adherence to a 
ratio, we can only mean regularity of occurrence. And m 
the case of individuals that are not events m tune the sigmfi- 
cance of such regularity and its existence must depend simply 
and solely on the order m which ue consider and enumerate 
them. 

Thus the two kinds of cycles or groups of instances seem 
to be quite differently situated with respect to einpuical 
venfication 1 A natural cycle from the first corresponds 
or does not correspond to its antecedent law, within the 
limits which that law spontaneously prescribes 7/ we throw 
all SIX sides of a die in every six throws there can be no doubt 
that up to the pomt w hen we break off the senes is an empincal 
verification of the chances as we stated them It shows that 
the unknown causes operate equally, and thus produce the 
result, which w e anticipated by neglecting them But m treating 
of actual experience we maj' practically disregard this kind 
of correspondence, which is not common in fact and at all 
events could hardly repeat itself through an extended number 
of observations 

u. We are thus referred to the second question which we 
mentioned as capable of being proposed respecting a natural 
cycle, VIZ whether the law which it presupposes (e g. every 
side to tiii'n up once m six throws of a die) is realised in the 
long run It must be obsened that to speak of realisation 
in the whole set of actual cases, whatever their number may 
be, cannot furnish a standard m this question, because this 
number is constantly varj'ing and is very different in different 
subject-matters There is nothing between reahsation in 
every natural cycle and realisation in an infinite series it we 
keep clear ot causal presumptions which do not belong to 
the reckoning of chances pure and simple There is no doubt 
that the law presupposed by a natural cycle may be realised 
in a great and increasing number of observations, and that 
inferences may with the aid of causal presumptions be drawn 
from this realisation. But for all that, it is simply nonsense 
to speak as if the true and only true reahsation of a ratio of 
chance was in the series of real instances continued ad infini- 
tum. Mr Venn, who is consistent in regarding this as the 
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solution of the antithesis between equality of ground and 
inequality of reality, denies, as I understand him, that the 
formula | ^ has any meaning as applied to a single real throw 
of a die, except by association with the idea of a senes m which 
all sides should equally be exhibited Here we come into the 
province of fiction. There is no reason, in the cases before us, 
that such a senes should be a fact at all. And in these and in 
all other cases alike it is impossible that the infinite senes 
could be a fact And yet, if not a fact, it fails to solve the 
antithesis as a solution of which it is propounded. It is not in 
fact possible to go on trying for evei, and it is not in theory 
true that supposing we did go on tiying for e\’er (abstracting 
from the contradiction involved) every alternative must be 
realised according to the ratio The ratio may be justly 
erected according to our grounds of knowledge, ei’en if some 
of the alternatives are absolutely impossible and therefore 
could never occur although, fer impossible, the series of trials 
should be prolonged to infinity 
In the case of the arbitrary cycle the answer to the question 
IS still less favourable The primary interest of the arbitrary 
cycle IS just in that statement of chances affecting individual 
real cases which is suggested not to be the true meaning of 
the ratio. There is in this case no antecedent law between 
which and the real cycle a correspondence could be observed. 
The real cycle itself is and prescribes the law And although 
cycles of real events that fall outside it, or minor cycles within 


‘ Mr. Venn seems to have been influenced by considerations such as 
those of p 340-1, above It is true, as there shown, that the judgment 
which measures probability loses t(>so facto that isolated reference to 
a particular alternative which marks the genuine, or at least the 
natural problematic judgment In every statement of chance we have 
an apodeictic judgment involving the entire content of a disjunction 
in the bearings of its members upon one another (as condition and 
consequent) So far Mr V'enn and I are together The question there- 
fore r^uces itself to that of the purport with which the reference to the 
remaining alternatives is charged, whether it depends on the idea of a 
completed series, oi can be evplained by the (assumed ) equal claim which 
each alternative makes on reality in viitue of the (assumed) equality 
of their grounds The latter view seems to me to be demanded by the 
nature of the abstraction on which the whole idea of stating chances 
depends. 
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it, can be tested and compared with it in respect of the ratios 
they display — as we compare the ratios of deaths to population 
in successive years — ^j’et it is not easy to say on what ground 
the first cycle that we happen to observe should furnish a 
rule to winch subsequent cycles are expected to conform 
The whole group of observed events or individuals is a com- 
prehensive fact, within which the ratio of the ways m which 
they happen or of their classes is also simply a fact Any 
comparison which we may make of the ratio exhibited in minor 
cycles within this entire group has only the interest of the 
comparison between different groups of actual occurrences or 
individuals^ On the assumption that the opeiative but un- 
known causes are not changing progressively, or that we 
can allow for their progressive change, we may no doubt 
expect to find that a ratio which ue elicited from case i to 
1000 will hold good for cases 1001 to 2000. But if what w e 
want IS merely the serial form, we have it already in cases 
I to 1000 ; while if what we want is the multiplication of 
observations, why should the 2000 cases— a wholly arbitrary 
number— be especially satisfying? The fact is, that vihen 
we have the serial form given to begin with, as in these 
arbitrary cycles, or groups of instances limited only by our 
ceasing to enumerate them, we see that it omits just that 
peculiar transition which is the essence of the statement of 
chance. It only presents us with this transition in so far 
as, surrendering its serial form, it becomes the basis of a 
fractional expression which suiiunarises our knowledge, drawn 
from the series, w'lth reference to some instance or instances 
whether within or external to itself This criticism applies 
to the serial form as sucli Ihe equal realisation of alternatives 
considered as equal (1 e apart from regularity and irregularity, 
which aie equality and inequality as judged by minor cycles) 
destroys the peculiar relation of equal knowledge to unequal 
fact, which IS the ground of chance 

' Mr Venn, Logic of Chance, u 8, seems thoroughly to accept this 
result, and to concede that all probability, even in what I have called 
natural cjcles (in his phrase 'a priou ' piobabihty), is at bottom this 
and no more I cannot but think that if probability in a specific case 
means anything, it must, even though dependent on an arbitrary ejele, 
be stated as aboie in the form of a natural c\cle 
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On the infinite serieb, 01 approximation in the long run, 

I can sa]^ no more than I have said above, and others have 
said before me The thing is simply a fiction, and the reference 
of the realisation of a latio to it p^o^es, if anything, that it 
lb ultimately necessary to admit that chance is independent 
of a real series 

jj. The true bearing of a series on the verification or Causal 
corroboration of a ratio expicssing probability must consist 
in its relation to the causal presumptions winch dominate Senes, 
our judgments about reality All judgments that deal with 
fact assume, though they may not explicitly assert, causa- 
tion Statements of chance do not proceed by following 
causation into its ramifications , we should thus have concrete 
knowledge and not equality of alternatives. But when tlic 
results of experience coincide with the predictions of the 
calculus, this suggests to us mi that we knew the nght causes 
or any causes at all, but that the actual causes at w'ork have 
a character compatible with the results which we obtained 
through the mdifference of ignorance If, on the other hand, 
the results of experience deviate widely, so far as experience 
goes, from the latio suggested by the calculus, then though 
tliii deviation can nevei amount to a flat loiilradichon, yet it 
suggests an an aiigeiiieiit of causes incompatible with the 
results which were generated by the indifference of ignorance 
If we cast SIX twenty times running with the same die, we have 
no light to say that this theoretically speakmg contradicts 
the ratio of chance (unless we take as a standard, winch no 
one would ever do, the natural cycle of six throws), for m 120 
throws the balance might be restored In other words, no 
sequence is impossible m such a case, nor is one more improb- 
able than another, but of course any one sequence is immensely 
miprobable beforehand as against the whole reinaming mass 
of possible sequences And in any marked or so to speak 
identifiable sequence this improbability strikes us as though 
it had occuiied in face of some enonnous probability in 
favour of some one other sequence, all the less identifiable 
sequences counting as if one m nuinbei, though n — 1 111 proba- 
bility. This IS a partial account of our surprise , but as has 
been well explained by Sigwart, there is 111 it the further 
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clement that whereas the twenty consecutive sixes are on the 
assumptions from which we started but one among an enormous 
number of equal possibihties, they happen to be of such a 
nature that on another assumption, incompatible with those, 
they would follow with absolute or all but absolute certainty 
We know that if the die is cogged it will always turn up the 
same side, or to speak generally, if there is present an operative 
cause which necessarily produces one alternative, that alterna- 
tive will always be produced This suggests the comparison 
between one ratio, that with which we started, which gives 
a very minute pfobabihty for the result found in practice , 
and another ratio, formed on a different assumption, which 
gives the observed result with something like certamty 
Nothing binds us absolutely to either, but it is plam that so 
far as experience has gone the probability is with the latter 
in the proportion in which it gives the result observed with 
greater probability than does the former It must be carefully 
remembered that here, as all tlirough this discussion, we are 
dealing with hypothetical )udgiuents only The probability 
I speak of is only on the data taken into account If I am 
playing with a most respectable friend who says he has got 
the die from a good shop, I may prefer to believe in the 
reality of a peculiar case rather than in a fraud. 

Obiia-ved y. I do not see that it is inevitable, as has been mamtamed, 
ciliated observed senes must deviate from the calculated 

senes »!(»)' ratio, as it passes through fragments of a fresh cycle Of 
course its coincidence with the ratio will not be demonstrable 
while any cases are wanting to hnish the cycle ; but if we 
shrmk from saying that the observed numbers can coincide 
with the calculated numbers m a half cycle or less, wc must 
not, I thmk, say that they deviate, unless coincidence at the 
next natural cycle is already impossible Five complete 
cycles of sides and three diflerent sides in thirty-three throws 
of a die surely form a case which should be distmgmshed 
from the same five cycles of sides plus three repetitions of 
the same side. 

'riwirtitic!. 6 In speaking of the tiuth of chances based on statistical 
forToIue averages, wc may illustrate what has been said by the different 
purposes positions of an insurance ofi&ce and an individual customer 
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of the office. To the individual whose expectation of life is 
in question the chance of hfe gives but little information, at 
all events so long as it is large Whether he gams or loses by 
msurmg his life is for him practically a mere uncertamty 
He knows what it is reasonable to expect on the general data 
of reasonmg, but he has no sort of ground for bemg surprised 
if it does not happen For the office, on the other hand, so 
long as the averages are constant, the fate of mdividuals is 
wholly mdifferent except in so far as they are more lightly or 
more heavily msured If the office could be sure that m each 
class of customers (rankmg them by the amount of their 
insurances) the average of deaths would be mamtamed at the 
same figure, it would make no sort of difference to it who m 
particular died. Tlius it is true that m a real cycle the ratio 
of chance may m a certain sense become a fact Wliat is not 
true IS that m becoming a fact it remams a chance,^ and that 
if It fails to be realised in the short run it must be realised in 
the long run. 

VII. Before passing to the subject of modality I will mention 
an interesting pomt m the theory of chance, which is cognate 
to the above discussions on Pnvabon, Affirmation, and 
Exclusion.^ What statement of chances expresses the 
attitude which we ought to adopt towards an affirmation in 
the absence of all knowledge ? The accepted answer appears 
to be J, ‘ for if we make it less than tins we incline to believe it 
rather false than true,’ or putting I suppose the same ground 
into mathematical language, ‘ If we grant that the probability 
may have any value between 0 and i, and that every separate 
value IS equally likely, then n and i — n are equally likely, and 
the average is always ^ ’ I am not prepared to deny this 
conclusion, which of course follows from its data, but I thuik 
that it may be instructive to discuss these data, which appear 
to me somewhat superficial. It apjiears that the symbol -J 
has also been proposed, on the ground that ‘ tlie a prton 
[foriiial ?] probability derived from absolute ignorance has 


Pioba* 
bility of 



absence 
of know- 
ledge. 


‘ Cp, Adam Smith's attack on lottcnc:, You may sec, he !>aid, how 
much the chaiiceb are against you, by the fact that if you take all the 
tickets you arc sure to lose 

’ Chap, vii, supra Sec Jevons' Principles of Science, p. 212. 
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no effect upon the force of a subsequently admitted [real ?] 
probability ' ^ 

It cannot but stiike the looker-on that these two suggested 
values g and J seem to correspond with the conceptions of 
non-impossibility and of real possibility respectively, and 
that to take probability as having the value in the absence 
of all knowledge “ is analogous to conjuring a positive favour- 
able presumption out of an absence of counter-presumptions 
The question is, according to the analysis of chance which 
has been stated above, whether the two alternatives 'tiue ’ 
and ' false ’ are sole and equd alternatives. Interpreting 
absence of knowledge as Jevons interprets it, to include entire 
Ignorance of the meaning of an enunciation, I do not see that 
they are sole alternatives ‘ If I ask the reader to assign the 
odds that a Platythliptic coefhaent is positive, he would hardly 
see Ills way to doing so unless he regards them as equal ’ ® 
But to a reader wlio does not know what the words mean — 
and this I suppose is what Jevons intended — there is no 
judgment conveyed The alternative ‘ unmeaning ' must 
then be allowed for in addition to ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ' This, 
it may be said, makes nonsense of the problem The unmean- 
ing IS not a judgment, and the problem is only about judg- 
ments. Granted , but then I must not include the very large 
division of the unmeaning in the statement of chance w'ltliout 
recognising it as a separate alternative And if I am to exclude 
it altogether I must either be given a sentence which I am 
able to recognise as a judgment, or the problem must refer to 
any judgment as such without considering whether I know 
beforehand what it is The latter case is not that m question, 
and could be treated perhaps better through statistics of error 
in the sciences, than by deduction from the alternatives ‘ true ’ 
and ‘ false ’ It includes m the reckoning all judgments known 
to be true, whereas the present problem says nothing of these, 
but only of judgments on which being presented to me I am 
unable to return a verdict based upon positive grounds. 

The real question then is this Given a judgment which 
I can understand, but which I have no positive ground either 

' Bishop lerrot, quoteil ui Jevons, 1 e 

* Cp jtppearaiicc and Reality, td 2 , p 505, note. 


- jevons, 1 c. 
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to affirm or deny, what are the chances m favour of its truth 
and falsehood respectively ^ Tlie conditions of this problem 
cannot of course be actually realised, because to understand 
the meaning of a judgment theoictically involves some 
consciousness of pro’s and con’s. Yet there arc in the world 
so many almost arbitrary judgments, that the question has 
some importance Truth and falsehood are in this case, the 
case of intelligible judgments, sole alternatives, but I cannot 
think that they are, under the supposed conditions, equal 
alternatives I cannot think, that is, that every separate 
value of probability between o and i is equally likely For 
the judgment being a form or indeed the form of knowledge, 
the hypothesis of ignorance, in this case ‘ absolute ignorance ’, 
on which the statement of chances is erected, has a peculiar 
relation to the content of such a statement when that content 
IS the judgment. If we knew there was a certain motion 
below a certain limit of velocity, but had no further clue to 
the velocity of the motion, it might be true I suppose that 
every degree of velocity below that limit was equally probable 
But if we know that there is a judgment made, or proposed 
to be made, and have no clue to any degree of positive proba- 
bility m its favour, then for us the zero of probability is the 
fact, and if we were to make the judgment m question it would 
in our mouth be false even if in reality true. Thus, on the 
basis of my individual knowledge, such a judgment qua judg- 
ment IS by the hypothesis pnma jacie false But my know- 
ledge IS not all reality, and therefore I dare not say that falsity 
holds the field as an absolute certainty. The possibility 
however drawn from the mere difference between my know- 
ledge and all reality, is an unmotived possibility , for there is 
at least no antecedent likelihood that my knowledge is always 
wrong And I am not entitled to raise this unmotived possi- 
bility into an alternative having equal grounds with the 
pnma facte falsity which follows from the hypothesis. 

I am not prepared to suggest any way of representing these 
chances in numbers. Without equally grounded alternatives 
we cannot state chances, and I do not see where in this case 
these are to come from If one read ‘ doctrines ’ for judg- 
ments, so as to restrict the question to matters of some dcptli 

1337 A a 
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and importance, one might obtain interesting emimerations 
out of the liistory of science bearing on such relations as those 
of false anticipations compared with true discovenes But 
it would all amount to veiy’ little I only desued to point 
out that the suggested stmibols g and \ seemed to he in the 
track of the fallacy discussed above ^ To say that objecting 
to a judgment we do not knou to be true is as unreasonable 
as accepting a judgment we do not know to be true — and to 
say that truth and falsehood have a chance of \ each is to say 
tlus — appears to me to be a sophism in the vein of Sir Anthony 
Absolute ^ If you have no reason for accepting a judgment, 
you must decline to accept it If you only decline provision- 
ally, and say that in future, or to the knowledge of wiser minds, 
the judgment in question may perhaps be proved true, then 
you unquestionably are cherishing some distinct though 
general presumption in fat our of the judgment, and it is not 
one of those whose chance'^ ‘ in the absence of knowledge ’ we 
are discussing We do not treat leally arbitrary suggestions 
with so much respect It seems to me monstrous to say that 
half the equal grounds are for truth and half for falsehood when 
the fact IS that you have no ground to think the thmg true, 
and require none to thmk it false 

This brings me to one further distinction The reader 
ought to reply, ‘ You do need a positive ground of denial in 
order to deny, and in stating the chances as ^ you are denying, 
which ex hypothesi you have no right to do ’ But I suppose 
that by the symbol “ we do not so much deny the judgment 
as refuse to state the chances It is only the logical mterpre- 
tation of this refusal that brings something like a denial into 
the matter You cannot obtam a denial out of a pure privation , 
1 e a mere profession of ignorance, but then in new of the 
positive mass and far-reaching presumptions of knowledge as 

’ See chap vii, p 316 

• ‘ Absolute “ Sure, Sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my 
affection Jor a lady I know nothing of ” 

‘ Sir Anth '* I am sure. Sir, 'tis more unreasonable in you to object 
to a lady you know nothing of " ' 

Sir Anthony wishes to represent the chances of attachment and non- 
attaclimcnt to any unknow n lady as \ each, or even as more than i in 
favour of attachment Tlus is really not a bad parallel to the view 
criticised in the text 
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a whole, no privation however complete ' can be quite pure,^ 
1. e quite free from positive grounds of denial. A complete 
and persistent pnvation must always, as I have tried to show 
above, verge upon an exclusion But if we had at command 
a direct and positive ground of denial, then I imagine that 
we should not restrict ourselves to refusing to state the chances, 
1 e to g-, but should employ the sjunbol 0 Or, in order to 
indicate that a case has no chances in its favour because all the 
possible chances are absorbed by another case which is certain 
and which excludes the former, w'e ought I should think to use 
the expression J, 1 e negation grounded m positive certamty, 
which is the remainder of and so represents the total 
certamty available for the two cases as entirely absorbed by 
the one. Thus we should have three symbols representing 
ideas which we ought not to confuse, for demonstrable 
impossibility, “ lor absolute ignorance (privation alike of real 
possibility and of impossibility), | for a conflict of proofs, such 
that truth and falsehood are equally grounded alternatives, 
which in presence of absolute ignorance is not tlie case 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII 


ON SOME RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF DISJUNCTION 


Mr G R T Ross (Mind, N S , 48) and Mr Keynes (pp 277 ff ) Are di»- 
have recently supported the view that members under a dis- 
junction ought not to be considered as reciprocally exclusive, exclu- " 
I will comment on some of the arguments that have been®"^®^ 
used, and will try to explain my own position further. 

Is there really anything to argue about ? If the whole 
question is one of usage, and that is arbitrary, it would concern 
grammar rather than Logic But I think that three points 
of interest for Logic are involved a the sort of guidance 
which a logical instinct can follow in common speech , j 3 an 


‘ By a ' complete ’ privation I mean one in which we know absolutely 
nothing 111 favour of the matter of which we deny all knowledge, while 
I call a privation ' pure ' in as far as we know nothing positive against 
the matter of ivhich we deny all knowledge And my suggestion is that, 
looking at knowledge as it really exists, wherever we have the former 
case it IS almost impossible to have the latter 
Aa2 
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application of the theory of incompatibility, contradiction, and 
negation , y a sub'itantial though not formal derivation of 
the exclusive from the exhaustive character 
Choice a One must not expect to find a definite theory governmg 
involves usaCTg If a moral is to be drawn from it at all, one must show 

incom- ” 

patibles some simple character in the matter m question which could 
serve as a guide through feelmg and habit And I think 
Mr Ross has helped me to put this m form, though his argu- 
ment IS directed against my Mew His phrase, the nature 
of the predicates,’ is suggestive I believe that usage favours 
‘ Either — or ’ when predicates are coming which are felt to be 
incompatible They are the particles consecrated to choice, 
and choice means incompatibles, i e that you cannot have it 
both ways Choice is always a special attitude, whether in 
action or in judgment When we feel it coming we adjust 
ourselves to tlie situation by a special form of speech No 
doubt the area of choice — the space within which a right 
choice must fall— is of interest tons This is the exhaustiveness 
of the 'Either— or ' = ' within these cases the right choice 
must fall ’ But the primary character, that which deter- 
mines the very existence of a need for choice at all, is the 
presence of mcompatible alternatives — the exclusiveness of 
the disjunct members. 

‘Alternatives,’ whatever else they may be are surely 
incompatible No one was ever heard to say m presence 
of a pair or set of alternatives, ‘ I choose them both or 
all,’ unless he means that it w as an error to propose them 
as alternatives And it seems to me plainly erroneous 
to speak of an alternative proposition w'hile suggestmg that 
the alternants may both be true (Keynes, 277, 279) If you 
may take both, you are surely not m presence of an alternative 
Aeon- /3 Now incompatibility has degrees And I wish next to 
cannot" ^ certain marked degree of it which is 

include present m the cases under any disjunction whatever, even on 
opraative hypothesis that exhaustn eness is the primary assertion 
alterna- which IS intended Take, for example, Mr Ross’s comment 
(loc cit ) on the argument (Bradley's Logic, p 124 , above, 
p 324), that if the alternatives are not exclusive the disjunction 
cannot be exhaustive the case of their being conjoined lieing 
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d CflSMs omissus ' We might ask how it ib that be can be 
exclusive of 6 and c when as a matter of fact it includes them.’ 
For the possibility that he may really go under 6 or c (either 
box c being inoperative in it) I refer to my argument on p 324 
with the example of the railway tickets. In instances of that 
type it IS needless to mention be , but this is because it already 
falls under b ox c, and therefore the cases are already both 
exclusive and exhaustive (Tins disposes of two of Mr. 
Keynes’s cases on p 279 — the candidate for an appointment, 
and the peer The membership of more than one University, 
in the first case, and the possession of more than one title, in 
the second, are not special cases of eligibility and of peerage 
In either instance only one can operate, and the possession 
of more than one constitutes no separate case under the 
Disjunction ) 

But if be IS to be a distinct case under the disjunction, then 
we have an interesting point be then cannot include the 
cases b and c, and for tins leason Each of these cases, qua 
case of the disjunction, is proposed as capable of meeting the 
requirements of the situation by itself and therefore completely. 
Take it as a cause (Keynes, p 278) , (it might also be an 
explanation or a consequent , this makes no difference). ‘ He 
has either used bad textbooks, or has been badly taught.’ 
Each ot these suggestions is propounded as stating an adequate 
cause of the existing situation The mention of it as a separate 
case makes this certain, even if we do not deny the possibility 
of the fact contained in it being combined v ith another fact, 
such as bad education In the case put (the case b), the boy’s 
Ignorance, or whatever is the matter, is accounted for by bad 
textbooks Now the case be cannot include this case b, 
though it may include part of the fact suggested in it. In b, 
bad textbooks are the cause In be bad textbooks are not 
the cause, but a co-operant cause. You cannot take two 
causes out of a ‘ plurality of causes ’, and treat them as co- 
operant, without completely changing the operation of each 
It IS a flat contradiction to predicate conjointly, without 
special explanation, two predicates which are capable of being 
predicated alone When my builder gu es me three explana- 
tions of the same ovcicliaigc, it is not possible fur me to 
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accept them all, and this follows simply from the fact that 
each claims to be sufficient taken by itself The facts alleged 
m them may in some w'ay be combined, but the three sufficient 
explanations cannot possibly be true together, though the 
builder is inclined, like my critics, to say so b and c are each 
exclusive of 6 c So with tlie well-worn case of rogue and fool. 
If X is both rogue and fool, that excludes the cases of simply 
rogue and simply fool The man is different in every fibre of 
his being So if ‘ the witness is peijured or the prisoner is 
guilty ’ (Keynes, 279) you mean to say that you see two 
possible explanations of the witness’s evidence, constituting 
incompatible cases You can choose that which seems most 
probable , but they are rival explanations, and you cannot, 
having regard to the facts before you, accept them both Tlie 
witness may be perjured and the prisoner nevertheless be 
gmlty, but that must be on further grounds, not present in 
the facts so far to be explained 

Incompatibility of cases, then, is the primary meaning of 
the words ‘ Either — or ’ I wall analyse Mr Ross’s curious 
example (Mind, loc cit ), pp 492-3 The point of it is that if 
disjunctions are both exclusive and exhaustive, ' A is either 
not-6 or not-c,’ and ‘ A is either bore', mean exactly the same 
thing , e g if you say ‘ a man who says he has seen a ghost is 
either not sane or not truthful ’ j-ou can go from that to ' a 
man, etc is either sane or truthful ’ 

I note first, that tins result is sound in the mam It looks 
absurd, because contrast calls attention to the positive aspect 
of the terms Pronounced avec intenhon, it would be an 
example of the phrases in which mere precision constitutes 
effective irony, ' He is either s&ne, or truthful,’ 1 e certainly not 
both I think that the effect of precision here really proves 
the exclusiveness of the disjunction to be essential 

And secondly , the instance with Mr Ross’s comment 
itself shows clearly that what we primarily mean is the incom- 
patibility of the positive terms In a word, we mean to say 
‘ He cannot be both sane and truthful ’. But there is a curious 
point in the argument which might obscure this fact, and I will 
take it to pieces 

Stalling from the negative leims, not-sane and not-truthful, 
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what we want to assert is primarily exhaustiveness. But the 
reason of this is tliat e.xhaustiveness as between them is the 
same as exclusiveness between the two positives 
X is either not sane or not truthful, implies (i) If X is 
not (not-sane) he is (not-truthful) 

The type is, If A is not b, it is c, the hypothetical which 
ensures exhaustiveness This is clearly the right analogy, 
expressing the meaning of the onginal statement, and keeping 
the negative terms as such , and I think, from his arrangement 
of the propositions on p 4^2, Mr Ross recognises this 
But, being ' simplified ’ by cancelling the double negative 
(whether it is a true double negative is questionable), this 
proposition results in 

‘ If X IS sane, he is not truthful,’ a proposition of the type, 
If ,4 IS 6 it is not c, wluch is the hypothetical that secures not 
exhaustiveness but exclusiveness And this is undoubtedly 
what the speaker meant primarily to assert, viz exclusiveness 
(incompatibility) between the positive terms, though this took 
the form of exhaustiveness of the negative terms. Again, 

(2) If X IS (not-sane) he is not (not-truthful) This is of the 
t3qie. If 4 IS 6 it is not t, the h3'pothetical which secures 
exclusiveness 

This, ‘ simplified ’ as above, gives 

If X IS not sane, he is truthful, of the type. If a is not b, it 
IS c, the hypothetical which secures not exclusiveness but 
exliaustiveness 

This judgment, perhaps, as Mr Ross says, wc do not want, 
and the disjunction ‘ Either sane or truthful ' is excessive 
by that factor And it arises, as he implies, from assuming 
exclusiveness But the point is that the exclusiveness assumed 
IS between the negative terms, and we have seen that this is 
the same thing as exhaustiveness of the positive terms But 
it IS this exhaustiveness which is the superfluous element 
VVhat we asserted from the beginning and meant to assert all 
along, was incompatibility, exclusiveness of the positive terms, 
and it was only because we saw it meant this that we asserted 
exhaustiveness of the negative terms What we meant to say 
was simply ‘ He cannot be both sane and truthful ’ , and the 
‘ Either — or ’ saddled us with an unnecessary element, not in 
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the assertion oi exclusivene';^ of the positives, winch was tlie 
whole point of our saying, but in the assertion of their exhaus- 
tiveness which IS more than we needed to say. Takmg the 
positive terms, then, which are what we are really concerned 
with, the argument proves my point, that a disjunctive pro- 
position IS primarily concerned to affirm the incompatibility 
of the cases set out under it 

Now to predicate without distinction or reconciliation (e g 
without explammg how and in what degree they co-operate) 
separate predicates of the same subject is the definition of 
contradiction. And therefore it is plain that the cases set out 
under a disjunction, and ^nma facie meant to be separate and 
sufficient for the situation, arc not predicable conjomtiy 
without special explanation and defence of their relations in 
the conjoint case, which, if the several factors of it are really 
operative, cannot possibly mcliide the other full cases as they 
are when separately predicated. The appearance to the 
contrary has been shown to mean that the alleged conjoint 
case satisfies the disjunction m respect of one of its elements 
and no more 

The whole significance of the theory of negation lies in 
showing how these independent c.iscs, incompatible when you 
offer to predicate them conjoint]) become consistent when 
arranged as the import of a disjunctive system (see p 289 
above) Every significant negative takes its meaning from 
such an arrangement implied or expressed 
E\elii- y. I am convinced, then, in the first place that ‘ Either— or ’ 
followr ™plies choice, that choice unplies incompatible alternatives, 
from mde- and that incompatibility or mutual exclusiveness of the cases 
Other"*^" (otherwise than as the content of an ordered system) is the 
criti- primary meaning of disjunction But in the second place, 
supposing it IS mamtained that the primary meaning is ‘ one or 
other at least and, it may be, both ’, I submit that the above- 
mentioned considerations suffice to establish exclusiveness 
as a logical consequence of the disjunctive attitude, even if it 
IS a consequence not always foieseen (as in the case of my 
builder). If you assert ‘ either this or that ’, even intending 
to concede the possibility of both together, you clearly mean 
that this or that by thcrascheb aic at least jiossible indcpcii- 
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dent caseb You mean tliat eadi is a possible cause or explana- 
tion or course independently of any other 

But if so, the nature of incompatibility or contradiction 
determines the sheer impossibility of predicating two such 
cases together The joint predication can neier include two 
cases of the disjunction which have been offered as independent. 
We have seen the tw 0 modes m which the appearance of such 
a joint case may aiise, and how 111 each of them we really have 
no joint case of b and c at all 

I pass to other criticisms of my view of Disjunction. 

Mr Keynes (p 283) criticises a statement in Essentials, 
p 124, that the proposition, ‘ Tlic signal shows either red or 
green,’ asserts it to have ‘ some colour which is not asserted 
by either of the hypotheticals entering into it Mr. Keynes 
objects that ‘ if not red, then green ’, plainly makes this 
assertion The passage in Essentials is obscure from its 
brevity. I refer for my meanmg to p 328 above and the 
following pages The disj unction unites the tw 0 characteristic 
hypotheticals and the system within which they are true and 
significant in a single survey and affirmation You cannot 
represent an assertion like dins by two separate judgments, 
each of them partial and hypothetical (cf Essentials, 116, 
and Bradlei', Logic, 121-2) 

On my general view of the logical rank of Disjunction, to 
which Mr Keynes (p 283) objects that it gives an unreal 
importance to classification, see besides 328-9, Vol II, p. 194 ff 
These passages contain, besides an estimate of Disjunction, 
a special reference to the subordinate importance of classifica- 
tion It IS not classification, but the system of reconciled 
incompatibles in which every universal when made exphcit is 
seen to consist, that I hold to be best exhibited m Disjunction. 
It depends on the prmciple that m every system the nature 
of the whole, differently conditioned, is in every disjunct mem- 
ber. Tins seems to me a fundamental character determming 
the explicit formulation of every universal, and therefore 
necessarily prominent in logical theory. 

Mr Ross’s argument that fromasimple constructive dilemma 
you can only get a conclusion of an exhaustive, and not one of 
dll exclusne luliire (j) 495), seems to me to tell us nothing 
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about the disjunction The reason ol the failure is plain. 
According to the ordinary convention you can get no inference 
from A is (i (under the proposition if .4 is 6 it is d), nor from 
A IS not c (under the proposition if A is c it is / ) You have 
barred the disjunction from transmitting its characters If 
you recognised reciprocal hypotheticals you could go from 
j 4 IS to A is b, from A is 6 (under the disjunction A is either 
b or c) to A IS not c, and from A is not c to A is not /. 

The instance of the man at the top of the burning house 
(at p 495 ) seems to me to be spoilt by considering whether 
the man’s view is true or not All we are concerned with, 
surely, is what his view is, as e\pressed in the proposition 
ascribed to him, ‘ If I jump from the window I shall break 
my leg, and if I do not I shall be burned to death ’ Whether 
he is right or not is a thing no one can possibly tell But that 
the whole motive for formulating such a proposition is the 
intention to make a choice between alternatives taken as 
incompatible, is surely undeniable 

I think, as I said above, that Mr Ross is right m saymg 
that it IS the nature of the predicates which makes them 
incompatible But it seems to me that this is the guide of our 
instinctive usage of ‘ either — or ’, that when we feel a choice 
between incompatibles before us we confront it with that 
form of thought, although we may not always realize that it 
debars us from conjoint predication, m the strict sense, of the 
cases which are offered to our choice as severally mdependent 
and sufficient solutions of the situation. I use ‘ the situation ’ 
as the most general term for the fact or idea with which we 
are confronted, and which forms the disjunctive headmg 
under which the alternatives of oui affirmation or action have 
to fall. 
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MoDAim' 

I I PROPOSE to conclude the discussion of the judgment Kant’s, 
with a short treatment of Modality For Modality, if 
exists at all, is simply the degree in which individual judg- tally just, 
ments participate in the certainty of that permanent and 
all-embracing judgment by which the individual mtelligence 
sustains those qualifications of the Real which for it constitute 
Reality Our account of Modality must therefore resolve 
itself into a recapitulation of the principal types of judgment, 
having for its object to bring together in a single view certain 
of their characteristics which have already been noticed. The 
question before us is whether and in what sense there are 
degrees of logical certainty , not merely of habitual conviction, 

01 of readiness to act on a belief, winch are psychological and 
not logical, but of that characteristic which forms the differentia ' 

of judgment, and which may be described as logical assertive- 
ness Tins logical assertiveness itself indeed includes a 
psychical or psychological element which must be carefully 
distinguished from the purely logical or rational element of 
assertiveness 

One preliminary difficulty meets us on two sides We find 
Kant ^ maintaining that modality affects only the copula in 
judgment, and that therefore, though a measure of assertive- 
ness, it is indifferent to the content affirmed And we find 
it maintained against Kant that modality has no reference to 
the copula in judgment, nor, consequently, to the assertiveness 
of assertion, but is a peculiarity of the content affirmed which 
does not affect the essential act of affirmation.^ Both of these 

‘ Kant, Ktitik der r V , p 97 (Hartenstem), ' Von del log Function 
un Urtheilen ' 

’ Sigwart and Bradley certainly agree m this Lotze seems to say it 
of the old Modality, m which ' “ It must be so " counted as apodcictic ', 
but does not distinctly say it of Modality as luidei stood b) hiiiisclt (and 
subsequently bi the othci moderns abo\c nitiitioiied), nliich itquirts 
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views, it will be remarked, by separatmg the assertiveness of 
assertion trom the content asserted, represent judgment as an 
arbitrary and irrational activity It is not surpnsing that 111 
the ‘ Graimnar of Assent ’ ecclesiastical interest should have 
thrown itself zealously on the side of such a conception. 

The view which I have attempted to explain in the present 
discussion IS incompatible with both of the above-mentioned 
ideas Every judgment, as we ha\’e seen, unites in it two 
elements of certainty , the formal or psychological element, 
which consists m a reference of its content in virtue of a per- 
ceived identity to the individual’s personal world of perception 
and experience, and the material or logical element, which 
consists in the attachment of this content by rational necessity 
to the organised nature which the Real possesses as already 
quahfied by the individual’s knowledge The former element 
corresponds to memoiy'- and the latter to reasoning All 
reasoning is in the medium of memory, but memory as such 
does not involve reasoning The two activities however are 
one m ongm and in vllimak natuie 

Now the psychological element of ceitainlj' does not vary 
The unity of a content with the individual perceptive self 
admits of no degrees If it appeals to \ aiy m degree, we arc 
remembering by something, 1 e we ai c eking out memory by 
reasonmg Memoiy as such is dumb m presence of questions 
or comparison of grounds It tells us nothing beyond the 
mere content which it recalls But material or logical cer- 
tainty depends on leasoning, and is tlierefore capable of more 
and less, and is the chief element of the assertiveness of 
judgments. It follows that modality »s, as Kant said it was 
Mof, a characteristic of the content affirmed, but is also, for 
that very reason, as the moderns say it is nof, a measure of the 
assertiveness of assertion. Whether modahty must be said 
to affect the ‘ copula ’ at all, or the copula only, depends on 
what we mean by the copula If the copula is formal and 
empty, an unexplained act of reference like that of memory, 
hypothetical or disjunctive form for apodeictic judgment In his 
suggestion as to Modality Lotze was of course anticipated by Hegel. 
Sigwart and Bradley deny the superior logical certainty of the apodeictic 
judgment, and Sigwart even dispaiiigc it on the ground of its iiicdialc 
cliaraclei ileic, at any lalc, lie cciiiiiiits a gioss bluiidci. 
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then modality docs not affect it, oi rather it does not affect 
modality If, on the contiaiy, the copula is the act by which 
grounded necessity is recognised, then it is the essence of 
modality The formal and indiffeient copula of traditional 
logic IS the psychological copula, and when treated as the 
logical copula becomes a logical copula mdifferent to the logical 
content,^ which is absurd 

As a mattei of 01 game principle, therefore, I shall follow 
Kant, although by what I must regard as a confusion, he 
1 efers modality to the foi m of judgment and not to the content , 
and although his ‘ jiroblematic judgment ’ is 1 ightly pronounced 
by later writers to be no judgment at all His summary runs 
thus ‘ Because, then, in this aspect [1 e in modahty] every- 
thing incorporates itself with the intelligence by degrees, so 
that one begins by judging problematically, and subsequently 
takes the matter to be true assertoiically, and ultimately 
affirms it as inseparably united with the intelligence, 1 e, as 
necessary and apodeictic, it follows that we may confer on the 
three functions of modality the further appellation of so many 
moments of thought as such ’ ® Here as throughout philo- 
sophy it has been the task of later writers to realise in the 
concrete a conception enunciated by Kant, but by him only 
half liberated from the formulae of obsolete conventions. 

Hegel's analysis of the hypothetical and disjunctive judgment, 
adopted by Lotze and subsequent writers, is the lealization of 
Kant’s idea of modahty as progressive mcorporation with the 
understandmg 

2 In order to begin at the beginning we must start from The Pro- 
Kant’s ' problematic ’ judgment, which, as he descriles it, is 
not a judgment at all The problematic judgment according ment 
to him expresses mere logical possibility,® not ‘ objective ’ 

* Lotze docs not fall into this trap But he seems only to avoid it 
at the cost of separating off a particular fragment of content to be 
identified with the copula, at least when he is explaining the traditional 
view But as against this the traditional view was right, The copula 
must have to do with all of the content or with none. In Lotze’s own 
view of Apodeictic Judgment it has to do with all 

* Nearly equivalent to what I have often spoken of as non-impossi- 
bility See below 

’ Kritik der r Verminft, p 97 (Hartensteiii’s cd ) 
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possibility, and he gives as examples of it the antecedent and 
consequent m hypothetical judgments, or the isolated members 
of a disjunction 

Nature of i But such elements of thought are of course by themselves 

uon^or judgments, i e as Kant himself says, they are not asser- 

Question tory. It may be doubted however whether such elements of 
thought exist bj themsehes at all, and whether they do not 
of necessit3 enter into some judgments Their nature is no 
doubt the same as that of the genuine ^ Question, which 
Sigwart has the merit of having discussed I cannot thmk 
however that his psychological expressions help us to grasp 
the logical differentia of question oi doubt It is nothing to 
say that the idea merely floats ^ before the mind It must, m 
order to lank as a definite doubt oi question, make some 
specific claim, be a candidate for some definite place, m the 
permanent judgment ot consciousness Theie is a nearei 
approach to somethmg intelligible in the suggestion that 
a problematic judgment is a judgment about oneself, saying 
that in the mattei before us we are unable to judge But this, 
though often true in fact, is an evasion of the theoretical 
difficulty There must be some definite logical situation in 
virtue of which we say this When we judge that a judgment 
is merely possible we must judge that its content has mere 
possibility The reduction of judgment of possibility to possi- 
bihty of judgment is an attempt to take refuge in psychology 
from a logical difficulty 

‘ The question w hich expresses a real doubt or ignorance , not one 
to which w e know the answer but ask in order to force the interlocutor 
to give it This latter is an imperative, as Signart says (vol i, 231) 
But then the former hardly perhaps has the differentia of the Question, 
which IS just this imperative significance So the genuine Question 
IS perhaps not a Question at all but only a state of knowledge H hat 
state of knowledge ’ Obviously one that presses for an advance, so 
probably a disjunction of ignormcc Kant s problematic judgment 
includes all supposition qua supposition although known to be false 
or known to be true But I do not think that Sigwart s complaint of 
a want of distinction between these cases and that of genuine doubt is 
well founded, because a supposition qua supposition 1$ considered by 
an act of abstraction apart from the relations which constitute its 
falsity or certainty Therefore as subject to this abstraction, any 
supposition may laiik as a doubtful judgment 

’ In der bchwebc Sigwart Logik 1 ’jO , E fr 1 177. 
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Although then the mere idea of a judgment, floating before 
the mind, is not, even if it exists, a judgment at all and there- 
fore not a problematic judgment, yet every genuine question 
and every judgment made subject to a ‘ possibly ’ or ‘ perhaps ’ 
represents a peculiar logical situation, and not merely a 
psychological incompleteness of the act of judgment. It is 
not true as a rule that we begin with floating ideas and advance 
from them to judgments I doubt if such a begmnmg is 
possible , “ it is certainly not normal Oui thought consists 
in the continuous modification of judgments — I had almost 
said, of a single judgment. The question, considered as a state 
of knowledge, is a disjunctive or hypothetical judgment used 
as the premise of an inference A groundless question is as 
unreal as the ‘ infinite ’ judgment I cannot ask ‘ Are you 
going home ’ ’ except on the basis ‘ You aie possibly or 
probably going home ’, which means when analysed either 
‘ If X IS the case you are going home ’, or else ' Either you are 
going home, or x is the case ’ The question does not mean 
' I have a floating idea in my head of you as going home,^ and 
want to know if I am to lefer this to reality’. It means 
rather, ‘ I judge true of reality a definite situation in which 
some conditions of your gomg home are included , I want to 
qualify reality by this situation more precisely defined' or 
to qualify a further element of Reality, viz yourself, by it 
Thus Kant is not so far wrong m identifying a problematic 
judgment, or, as we may call it, a genuine question, with an 
isolated member of a comjilex enunciation , but it is only 
as a corollary from the complex thought or as an inability to 
make its outline precise, and not as a mere isolated member of 
it, that the problematic expression can be a judgment at all 
For m its isolation, ex hypothesi, it is not referred to reality. 

11 Possibility, then, as Mr Bradley has told us, is a species Problem- 
of necessity, and it seems to follow from this that the pro- 
blematic judgment is a form of the apodeictic judgment, and tic Judg- 
that any series of gradations m which the two have separate 

* Ultimately, there ate no floating ideas See above, pp 4, 70, and 
Bradley, Mind, 60, 445 if. 

‘ The idea is not ‘ of you as going home ' but ' that you may be going 
home ' , 1 e bomething is judged, which may result in your going 
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places — such gi aria (ions as Kant laid down — must he in 
contradiction with the natuic of the case If the judgment 
of possibility IS the first form undei which matters of knowledge 
attach themselves to the understanding, then it can haidly be 
a species of the final form, and ought to be verifiable in early 
thought 

We must begin by admittmg the difficulty indicated by 
the last objection. All judgment, I have said, is in one respect 
assertory It is piobable that very early thought may 
present no other aspect The distinction between memoiy 
and mtelhgence is a late distmction The old man m Homer ^ 
who ‘ knows ten thousand things ’ cannot but remind us of 
the schoolboy whose friend ' knows an awful lot Whatever 
is m the mmd, such expressions seem to suggest, ranks alike 
as knowledge The asseveration, indeed, may be supposed 
to begin as soon as man feels the danger of deceit , and this 
form of speech recognises a distinction in degrees of certainty, 
and attempts to raise one matter of knowledge to the standard 
of another But on the whole, the distinction between 
memory and intelligence, and therefore that between mere 
reference to perceived reahty and systematically grounded 
msight, would probably be found a vanishmg distmction if 
we could examine the earhest phases of the human mmd 
Possibility, mere assertion, and necessity, as they exist for 
the civilised mind, are based upon differences that concern 
the material logical or systematic element m judgment. We 
have to remember however that logical facts exist long before 
the technical names for them, and we must not limit the 
existence of modalities by that of woids like possibility and 
necessity, but only by that of speech-elements bearing the 
power of ‘ may ’, ' must ’, ‘ shall ’, or ' would that ’. And we 
must add that we cannot see how judgment should exist apart 
from all sense of rational necessity A mere instinctive 
identification with reality, wholly without why or wherefore, 
IS rather a theoretical limit below which judgment cannot be 
taken to exist, than a historical phase of the judging faculty 

‘ Homer is of course not primitive, but poetry is very conservative, 
and Homer is full of ideas which are derived from veiv earlv strata m 
the mind's formation 
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The ne.xt difficulty is that possibility appeals on the view 
taken above to be a species of necessity, and yet to be prior 
to necessity In older to explain this wc must refer back to 
the doctrine of opposition and conveision Strictly and 
jiioperly, a judgment can only be domed by another judgment 
of the same nature , a singuiai by a singular judgment, 
a geneiic by a generic, or a b3?]iothetical by a hypothetical. 
But a very stiong implication of denu' tan be conveyed by 
a judgment which being of a difterent lyjie from that contra- 
dicted denies the light of this latter judgment to the type 
which it has assumed If, however, the denial is to be piose- 
cuted in earnest, the judgment of the louci type must be capable 
of maintaining itself on the level of that which it assails 
Possibility, it not derivative 01 calculated. lejiresents such a 
fiist effort at denial, directed against a necessai y judgment, and 
may or may not go on to assume an explicitly necessary form 

a Thus possibility as pi 101 to necessity follows the meanings 
and development of the Modal Paiticulai, which, owmg to 
the continuity in the evolution of thought, on which we have 
so often insisted, has its roots far back in the quasi-singuIar 
01 particular enumerate e judgment That is to say, the 
consciousness of possibility begms — I do not mean in every 
case, but m its most rudimentary logical form — with a rule 
and an exception or with a positive instance suggestmg a rule. 
And it passes into a furthei type with the essentially negative, 
01 again with the essentially positive modal particular The 
latter, indeed, the positive modal particirlai, is hardly intelli- 
gible apart from the explicit recognition of necessity. But 
in accordance with a principle to which we shall have to recur 
it is quite customary foi thought to employ a derivative and 
secondary judgment which is dejiendent upon a primary 
principle remembered as a 1 ule Many j iidgments of possibility 
— those current in systematic thought— are after this fashion 
corollaries from judgments of necessity, or rather from the 
fact that certam judgments of necessity are accepted as true. 
I now proceed to illustrate the development just described. 

Possibility IS at first negative Baie negation indeed is 
nothing, but possibility in its simjilesl case tomes very neai 
bare negation Such a possibility when veiled under the 
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equivocal lorm of Ihe paiticular judgment lests on an exception 
We muit not suppose that the possibilitj. is positive because 
ihe exception is a positive case The content of a mere excep- 
tion as related to the rule which it impeaches is purely negative, 
i.e only contradicts, and suggests no contrary prmciple 
Suppose \\c have a hal£-collecti\e and half-generic judgment 
like ‘ All English railways are well managed Supjxise tliat 
then we tome ujion an English railwat which is not well 
managed, and embody our observation m the judgmAit 
‘ There is an English railwa\- which is not well managed 
This may readily be interpreted as a judgment of negative 
jMSsibility, amountmg to no more than this, ' It is not true 
that English railways are in ever} case well managed,' or m 
other words, ' It is not impossible for an English railway to be 
other than well managed ’ The principle is just the same if 
the rule is negative, e g ‘ Xo crows are white ’ An exception 
would contradict this, but only bj establishing little more than 
mere possibility (not-impossibilitj) that a trow' may be white 
‘ There is a case in which a crow is white , ’ ‘ It is not true 
that no crows are white ’ 

The instance makes the step from negative to positne 
possibility Like the exception, it implies a generalisation, 
at least incipient, but it supports this generalisation instead 
of contradict mg it Supposing, what is always ultimately 
the case, that the exception is a latent instance, the judgment 
which expresses the exception will change, in coming to 
express an mstance, from a mere contradictory to a contrary 
which IS also contradictory Let the original rule be ‘No 
secular education can be spiritual ’ and the exception be ' In 
the case of literary education we have a secular education 
which IS spintual ’, wuth the negative result ‘ It is not true 
that no secular education can be spiritual ' Then when we 
go on to treat the exception as an instance ^ we get a result 

' Exception presupposes rule, and rule presupposes positive instance, 
it may be said, so that our idea ot negative possibility coming first gets 
us into a circle The fact alleged is true , a positive rule must come 
from somewhere, and probably from a positive instance But prior 
to the idea of denying the rule the generalisation is direct or naive, and 
does not pass through the stages of modality except on the embryo 
scale on v hidi it also implies negation, 
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liardly diffeung fiom the foimei ui woids, hut rliaiged witli 
the mateual distinction that we now see leason to think that 
'secular education as such may also be spiiitual’, 1 e. It is 
possible that — or ' Theie is real giound for supposing that 
secular education, &c , &c ’ 

^ When we advance to the modal pai ticular we have the Nej^ive 
same distinction in a purci form The modal particulai has tive Pos- 
been treated above as the converse by limitation ^ of a hypo- sibility. 
thetical judgment, and at all events may always be treated 
as the contiadictoiy of anothei hypothetical judgment. ‘ It 
A is B it IS C ’ becomes when converted by limitation ' If A is 
C it may be B which latter is at least the contradictory of 
‘ If A IS C it is not B ’ Where the modal particular really 
originates by the conversion of a hypothetical judgment, it is of 
course an inference 01 corollary from a piinciple with reference 
to anothei and opposite pnncijile. But as usual the actual 
or historical modes of initiation of the judgment are one 
thing, and its logical essence another Obviously the modal 
particular may be generated either by inference from explicit 
pi inciples, 01 by the suggestion of rules through instances 

In any case the judgments ' A may possibly be B ’ and 
‘ A may possibly not be B ’ have two degrees of meaning 
analogous to those of the exception and the instance They 
may be mere contradictories of the hypothetical judgment to 
which they are lespectively opposed, 01 they may be contra- 
dictones growing into contraries If they aie mere contra- 
dictories, coircsponding to exceptions, then the judgment ' A 
may be B ’ merely means to overthrow the principle that ' A 
cannot be B ’ , that is to say it asseits that if or though A is, 
yet it docs not follow, from that, that B is not It is easy to 
give the corresponding significance to ' A may not be B ’. 

But precisely the same judgments ‘ A may be B ' and ' A may 
not be B ’ arc capable of correspondmg to the instance, and 
then meaning then is that there is some jiositive connection 
between an unspecified condition x, which is fairly conceivable 
of A, and B or the negation of B as may happen Under these 
circumstances, even though we do not know that Ax itself is 

‘ If the hypothetical judgment has a negative consequent, it is ol 
course needless to limit it in converting. 

Bb 2 
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actually found in experience, yet %se ha\e ground for sajing 
that there is a rational connection or antagonism bet'ween A 
and B. Many degrees of these connections are to be met 
with. If X were the entire ground of B, and we knew x to 
be true of A, then we should no longer have possibility but 
certamty But if x is part of the ground of B, and we know 
ir to be true of A, then we have a degree of real possibihty 
varying with the relation of x to B Or again, if x is not 
the ground but a consequent of B, and we know categorically 
that A is X, we have m effect an inference, from the hypothetical 
' If A IS B it IS X ’ converted by limitation into ‘ If A is x it may 
be B ’ I will give a concrete example 

Plants (A) may possibly possess sentience (B) Taken as 
the mere guess of an unscientific mmd — prepared to say the 
same no less of stones and metals, air or water — such a judg- 
ment would represent a mere negative possibility, or m other 
words, it would express no more than the fact that havmg 
considered the universal judgment ‘ Plants are not sentient ’ 
the individual mind happens to see in it no sequence of reason 
and consequent, and therefore pronounces that ‘ There is no 
ground for assertmg that plants are not sentient ’ 

But the same judgment ‘ Plants (.A) may possibly have 
sentience (B) ’ is capable of conveying a more positive meanmg. 
It may rest on the conviction that ‘ If plants (A) have irrita- 
bihty (x) they must have sentience (B) ' Assuming ignorance 
as to actual observations of irritability in plants we neverthe- 
less have then a certam congniity ^ to go upon m saymg that 
A may, in a sense that has a certain basis of reahty, be B 
But still more strongly, if we could say ‘ If plants (A) 
have sentience (B) they must have irritability (x) ', being 
able to supplement this with the fact ' There are plants (A) 
which have irritability (x) ’, we should be able to affirm 
There are positive grounds for maintammg that plants A 
have sentience B ’ 

Possibility may therefore mean (1) the inability to make 

' We should not e g attach any such weight to the judgment that 
if a plant had poetic genius it must have sentience I claim throughout 
that congruity is essential and not accidental in supposition If we go 
outside the system of fact which is our basis of supposal, we get results 
analogous to the ' inrinite judgment ' 
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a certain hypothetical judgment, so long as we bear in mind 
that mere privation or inability is a limit which the judgment 
must not actually reach if it is to letam significance This 
possibility IS iion-impossibihty Or it may mean (11) the 
inference from a hypotlietical judgment, whether explicit 01 
suggested m instances, which {a) assigns an intelligible con- 
dition (or makes us believe that there is such a condition), 
which would if real establish the consequent whose possibility, 
assuming the reality of the subject of judgment, is in question, 
or ( 6 ) assigns a ceitain logical consequent to the attribute or 
event in question considered as a logical antecedent, which 
consequent is known to be real This logical consequent may 
be eithei an effect with alternative causes, or a consequent 
with alternative leasons The ideal 01 lecipiocal foim of the 
hypothetical judgment excludes mere possibility and therefore 
does not concern us here 

y It IS plain from the above examples that the terms Essence 
• possible ’, ‘ probable ‘ may ‘ might ’, and ‘ must ’, stand for ^oblem- 
more or less reflective estimates of certain kinds of knowledge, atic Judg 
The essence of the problematic judgment is the substitution 
of such an estimate for the concrete stejis of inference really 
involved in an affirmation Possibility lesults m lefemng to 
reality, without transthon, but subject to an estimate, what is 
only connected with it by transitions When the whole 
transition is made evjilicit, the allegation of possibility is 
superseded ^ The judgment which has all its conditions and 
reservations fully assigned to it is of the apodeictic order; 
possibility arises from effecting the reference to reality apart 
from the conditions The idea of ‘ possibility ' is our substi- 
tute for the omitted conditions Obviously such an idea may 
emanate from all degrees of confused pei ception or of 1 eflection 
We may be silent about the conditions either because we 
cannot clearly gi’asp them, 01 because we aie explicitly 
abstracting from them But an estimated mdirectness of 
transition there must be if we are to juage problematically. 
Disjunction can be tieated in the same way, owing to the 
hypothetical mter-ielations of its membeis, and thus the 
statement of chances is a cleai and extieme case of the estimate 


Cp p 341, supia 
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in question Its essence is to bin den the reference to reality 
of one alternative ■with a hindrance drawn from the number 
of other alternatives AD possibility indicates a similar 
tendenc}’ But the statement of chances has measured its 
own cloudmess and made certam of its own uncertamty ^ It 
is therefore no longer problematical It supplies a definite 
predication of a hindrance to reality and not a hindrance 
to predication 

Thus the true pioblemaiic judgment is a judgment with 
a peculiar and reflective content, which intei feres with its 
assertiveness It is a hj^pothetical or disjunctive judgment 
in disguise All judgment whatever is wuthm a real system, 
but the problematic judgment has its relations to its real 
system peculiarly obscured or neglected In the question, 
for instance, we only make exphcit a part of the intellectual 
state, ultimately affirmative, on which our desire for further 
knowledge depends A question indeed often vanishes when 
we insist on its being clearlj put 

Assertory 3 The other forms of modality may be briefly dismissed 

ment" Every judgment may be called assertory, as we saw, in virtue 
of its jisychological reference to self-feeling If any judgments 
are to be called assertory in a strictly logical and material 
sense, they must of course be the singular judgments which 
depend on union of attributes within the concrete subject 
of the judgmeni. and not on their necessary connection in 
a larger subject faUmg outside the judgment Such judg- 
ments are even logically assertory in as far as the concrete 
subject LS merely individual as a sjnthesis of differences not 
connected by abstract necessity So far on the other hand 
as it displays individual character and lends itself to analogical 
affirmation, it stands for the present purpose on the same 
footing with the subjects of necessary and apodeictic judg- 
ments. The assertory judgment has a higher degree of 
a.ssertiveness than the problematical judgment as such, because 

' This la the reason why the ' Thermometer of Probabilitj ’ (see 
lie Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p 416J would not be of ser}' general 
application 'What it measures is the ratio of the whole number of 
equal alternatis ts arising on a certain condition to the number of 
desired alternatives so arising But in concrete knowledge we have no 
security of finding equal alternatives 
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its leference to reality though not apodcirtic is direct and 
open. It would be impossible to maintain Kant’s view of a 
progressive incorporation of contents with the understanding, 
if he meant that every trivial judgment, say, of perception, 
was preceded by a recognition and estimate of uncertainty. 
But all experience supports his contention that imperfect 
judgments in which only one element is clear, and in which 
this clear element is attached to reality through others which 
are not clear, belong to a less complete phase of knowledge 
than judgments in which the reference is clear and complete 
If the problematic judgment arises by intentional abstraction 
from precise knowledge, this makes no difference. We are 
returning on purpose to an impeifect form of judgment from 
a more perfect one, in order to exhibit a net result which the 
more explicit form will not display We must stand by the 
result which we thus obtam. We cannot eat our cake and 
have it. 

Of course where an instance indicates a possibility, the 
assertory affirmation of the instance and the problematic 
affirmation of the possibility do not refer to the same content. 
‘ This Drosera shows irritability ’ is a singular judgment of 
perception. The problematic judgment ‘ There are conditions 
though unknown in detail nndei which the nature of a plant 
develops iiritability i.e. ' A plant as such may have inita- 
bihty' arises from the analysis of the above instance mto 
a general suggestion . Such an analysis is pi obably concunent 
with the perception of individual identity on which the 
Singular judgment rests, but the two are not identical. Imper- 
fect insight into necessary connection may affect the same 
content which is being erected into a thing, but is not one with 
this process of erection. Assertory assertion and problematic 
assertion may be and must be conjoined in every problematic 
judgment, but they lefer to different elements in the content 
affirmed, the former to the system as a concicte real whole, 
the latter to some element of the system as 1 elated by abstrac- 
tion to the other elemenls When the latter aspect of the 
judgment is diopped or superseded we have the assertory 
affirmation puie and simple The assertory judgment has 
no degrees of assertiveness except in so fai as m viitue of its 
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specific content the pioblematic or apodeictic judgments 
inevitably show themsehes within it 
The Apo 4 Judgments of apodeictic charactei, i e hypothetical 
Judg"^ and disjunctive judgments, lay claim in viitue of their form 
ment to a higher degree of asseitiveness than either problematic 
or assertory judgments The reason of this is that their 
form has for its differentia the exact exposition of the transi- 
tions, conditions, or alternatives subject to which the judgment 
IS true of reality By such exact exposition the content either 
becomes an articulated system, or at least leveals itself as 
fitted to take a place m such a system The former is the 
ideal of the disjunctive, the latter that of the hyjiothetical 
judgment Reality considered as absolutely known is of 
course ex hypothest taken to be absolutely asserted But 
Reality is not by any sane person considered to be absolutely, 
1 e completely and piecisely known Degiees of certainty 
in apodeictic affirmation aiise fiom the consciousness— a 
logical consciousness made explicit m the structure of judg- 
ments— that the indmdual’s knowledge is but imjierfectly 
identified with the ideal judgment which would qualify 
Reality by the complete content of Reality 
riic Hy- 1 In the hypothetical judgment, as we have seen, though 
™Portant elements are made exjilicit, yet the connection 
nient which IS affirmed imjihes an under lying reality which is not 
expiessed in the content of the judgment Therefore the 
hypothetical judgment is subject to two elements of uncer- 
tainty, VIZ its own reference to the limited reality the affir- 
mation of which it implies, a reference which may be partial 
or confused, and further the relation of that affirmed real 
system to the content of Reality as a whole ' The Biitish 
Parliament is able to alter a statute affecting its own duration ’ 
This IS rather a generic than a hypothetical judgment , but 
for the present purpose these two types must rank as veiy 
closely akin About such a judgment there is first the question 
whether it really follows, oi how necessaiify it follows, from 
the facts which we are prepared to affirm of the leality known 
as the British Constitution, and secondly, what opening these 
facts themselves, as comjiared with the greater i eality of oui 
entire exjieiience on the ground of which they in tiiin are 
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affirmed, leave foi ciior 01 foi unseen modification Any 
disjunctive judgment, as compared * with a given hypothetical 
judgment of which it may be regarded as a development, 
makes this underlying leal system explicit, and therefore has 
no source of uncertainty but that of a failure in the necessity 
by which this system itself is attached to Reality as a whole 
But of course tlie disjunctions which we commonly use are 
for the most part systems luthm known systems, and therefore 
stand on the same logical level of ceitainty with hypothetical 
judgments Such e g is the disjunction which expresses the 
numbei and nature of the conic sections, resting as it does on 
the ultimate leal system which we take to be the nature of 
space Only disjunctions that embody a complete and coheient 
sphere of knowledge, such e g as the natuie of space, have the 
character which has just been asci ibed to the ideal disjunction 
But even with such a disjunction we still have the difficulty 
m the background, ‘ Does the leal system which "we affirm ’ — 
in this example the nature of space — ‘ really emanate as a 
necessity of knowledge from the whole reality which is forced 
upon us by experience ’ ’ It appears to me to be quite idle 
to maintain that all judgments, or even that all necessary or 
apodeictic j udgiiients, are on a lei’el in this respect Ultimately, 
ue may imagine, nothing can be rightlv knoun without know- 
ing all else rightly, so that every isolated fact and principle 
of knowledge u ould be implied m, say, the existence of morality 
or in the existence of an intellectual world But as knowledge 
IS in fact constituted its parts are fragmentary and mcoherent, 
and there is much that we affirm upon only a partial or limited 
necessity, while much again is so incorporated with the whole 
fabric of our real uorld that we feel bound to maintain the 
former if we would not fall into hopeless contradiction with 

' It ih absolutcl) iiccfssarj, when wc attempt to compare judgment 
forms in respect of tlieir essential imjiort, to select instances winch belong 
to one and the same progression A hypothetical judgment drawn from 
an advanced phase of science has at once more content and more 
precision than a disjunctive judgment drawn fioiu everyday experience 
To judge the capacities of the two forms bi instances so selected 
would be like judging the powers of civilisation and savagery by 
comparing a ciMliscd inlant without allowance lor age to an adult 
savage 
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the latter ^ The asseiliveniss of affirmation is not indeed 
measurable outside the calculus, but it is capable of being 
perceived and to some extent compared. It is not a mere 
feeling, but an insight into connections. It is absurd to main- 
tain that in affirming the whereabouts of a friend, or the har- 
monious or other effect of a combination of colours, or the 
continuity or non-coiitinuity of matter or of space I am 
pledging my intellectual existence to the same degree as when 
I affirm the relations of the multiplication table, or (subject 
to the requisite interpretations) the law of causation, or the 
existence of moral purposes. 

The uncertainty which may attach to apodeictic judgments 
arises then from the same cause as the uncertainty of problem- 
atic judgments, but the cause is operative in a different mode 
and in a slighter degree. We always feel certain when we 
judge, for all judgments involve the same psychological 
identification with self-feeling But we know that this cer- 
tainty IS conditional on our expressing Reahty with precision 
and completeness, and this we are well aware that we never 
do. Of course, to begin with, the apodeictic form of judgment 
is no guarantee, any more than any other, against falsehood 
or frivolity There may be no underlying real system at all, 
or that which is taken to be referred to may in no way justify 
the sequence erected on it Any false generalisation is an 
instance of this. Or again, the necessary transition may be 
quite incompletely set forth, so that the judgment sinks ipso 
facto into a problematic judgment in spite of its apodeictic 
form. Such are judgments in which a remote cause or conse- 
quence taken as a sign is substituted for the ground of the 
sequence, so that the judgment though not untrue in fact has 
the appearance of a riddle. ‘ If the stick will beat the dog the 
old woman will get home to-night ’ Here we have no indica- 
tion of the real arrangement on w'hich the sequence rests, and 
the condition, so far as can be seen without copious supplemen- 
tation from ulterior knowledge, is irrelevant and equivalent 

' This must he lead subject to reservation as regards the actual 
language in which abstract iiiinciples are expressed It is a recognisable 
function of the body of knowledge, not a limited set of stereotyped 
ideas, which we may be justified in holding indispensabls necessary to 
our reason See below. Book TI, chap \ii 
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to an unknown condition, implying as it docs a number of 
unknown conditions. This is the explanation of the examples 
to which Sign ai t ajipc.ils .is showing that apodeictic judgments 
are not in fact made with anv peculiar certainty of conviction. 

‘ There is a common idea that the apodeictic judgment stands 
for something higher tlian the assc-rtoncal It is believed that 
if we start Irom the piohlematic judgmeiit and ascend to the 
apodeictic we steadily inciease the ccitaintv of our knowledge, 
and add to the worth and dignity of oui assertions This 
idea must be relinquished All mediate ceitamty must stand 
in the end on immediate knowledge , the ultimate premises 
of every proof cannot be proved. Tlic usages of life stand in 
comic discrepancy with the emphasis we lay upon apodeictic 
certainty The sayings " It must be so ”, “ It must have so 
happened ” are judgments apodeictic , but the confidence 
they express has most modest limits ’ ^ 

This IS not the place to cnticise the fundamental view which 
Sigwart here expresses, but to which he is, happily, not 
faithful throughout In treating explicitly of the nature and 
bases of inference we shall see that the distinction between 
mediate and immediate knowledge coincides with the distinc- 
tion between what is known and what is only on the way to be 
known If Sigwai t meant what he said in this place, he would 
have cut himself off from all possibility of believing m science 
As to the examples which he adduces, they fall into their 
place, according to what has been said, as problematic judg- 
ments ‘ It must have so happened ’ is an inference from 
reality under a condition, to reality without an expressed 
condition, and therefore is problematic 
The degrees of certainty belonging to the apodeictic judg- 
ment itself are as we saw of the same kind as those which 
characterise the problematic judgment The whole of the 
reality on which the sequence is intended to be based may not 
have been brought to bear upon the sequence, and even if it 
has, its own relation to the reality which is the ideal of know- 
ledge may be so disproportionately tiifling as to make the 
judgment an especially inadequate embodiment of the ideal 
Reality w'hich alone is certain 

Sigwart, Logik, 1 238,!! Ji 183, quoted in Bradloj 's Logic, p 1S6 
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I may illustrate this conception by our present knowledge 
of Hypnotic and kindred phenomena ^ The curative action of 
Hypnotism, or the beneficent anaesthesia which may be 
produced in some forms of the Hypnotic state, are now as it 
seems matters capable of embodiment in empirical generalisa- 
tions. These rules or laws can be exhibited, like all rules or 
laws, in hypothetical or disjunctive form , that is to say, as 
consequents following upon conditions, or as alternatives 
arising within a certain identical content. On a certain degree 
and kind of hypnotic trance a certain anaesthesia is consequent 
A hypnotised subject is capable ot some three or four recog- 
nisable alternative states In certain forms of nervous de- 
rangement acquired, or, as it seems, congenital, repeated 
hypnotic treatment exercises a sanative influence 

Now altnough I personally entertain no doubt that there is, 
as the phrase goes, ' sometlimg m ’ all these conceptions, and 
though I am prepared to affirm them, i e to judge them true 
of reality, as embodiments of an experienced content which 
must be affirmed somehow and which I cannot affirm othei- 
wise, yet so far as I understand myself I do not stake my 
intellectual existence upon them as I do on the existence of 
causation, or morality, or beauty On what I meafi to say in 
them, on the experienced content from which they are drawn, 
I do stake my intellectual existence , but this content, apart 
from my exjilicit judgment, is to me an x, a thing-in-itself, 
a nothing. I must stand or fall by my judgment as it is, not 
merely by my ultimate intention to embody reality, which is 
the common and formal feature of all affirmation And I know 
perfectly well that by my explicit judgment on such matters 
as these I am very likely to fall The reason of this is not that 
the cases on which I rely are few in number, compared, e g 
with ordinary cases of the operation of digitalis on the heart 
or of mercury on the liver One case is enough, as we all know, 

' I believe m>ielf justihed, when writing £oi piiiely logical purposes, 
in treating the actual phenomena known to science as freely as may be 
necessary to give them sliaip outlines, and to avoid a mass of reserva- 
tions and qiialihcations that would be only an encumbrance for my 
present purpose I on my side hope to keep clear of wilful distortion, 
but the readei on his side must not accept my illustrations as citations 
fiom a biological tuvtbook 
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where the framework of knowledge stands ready to receive it 
with the grip of necessity. The reason is rather that the 
organised system of reality witlun which the sequences in 
question have their force, lies 01 has hitherto lam outside the 
great fabric even of biological science, not to speak either of 
deductive reasonmg on the one hand or of philosophical con- 
struction on the other The prmciples of abnormal psychical 
phenomena have not been as a whole identifiable either with 
the prmciples of phj'sical causation or with those of normal 
psychical development The judgment is therefore obstructed 
by the want of contact or necessaiy relation between the 
system of such abnormal phenomena, wliicli it must m some 
way refer to reality, and the entire cosmos of normal evolution 
Supposing, however (I speak merely by way of illustration), 
that the abnormal states in question, even those which present 
the apparent puzzle of a morbid origin combined with a curative 
effect, could be exhibited as cases under the known prmciples 
of evolution, the w'hole ground and certamty of the judgments 
relating to them would be put upon a new foundation. It is 
an old idea ^ that many states and susceptibilities of the soul, 
which are commonly treated as mere freaks of nature or 
capacious results of disease, may really have their place among 
the phenomena of evolution no less than sleep and waking, or 
the oneness, expressing itself through heredity, of parent and 
child. If peculiar forms of sensitiveness and peculiar ‘ morbid ’ 
states or transitions to states could be brought under such 
heads as survival, reversion, 01 analogous development, their 
underlying reality would be grafted on the mam stem of the 
organised real world, and the necessity with which they were 
affirmed would become more determmate and more concrete. 

11. Disjunction by its form aims at the standard of a com- The Dib- 
plete and therefore of a real system. ‘ Real ’ because it points 
to nothing beyond itself as an implied ground of truth. We ment 
have seen sufficiently above that no objection can be raised 
against the reality of the content of any judgment by reason 
of its bemg extended in space or time. No judgment coniines 
its reference within an atomic ‘ now ’, and no reality can display 
itself as e.\istent within an atomic now. It is grammatically 
' See Hegel, EiiC} clopaUie (Antliropologie), sect, 404. 
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possible howevei for a disjunctive proposition to express a 
judgment which is hypothetically disjunctive ‘ A man who 
would act so must be a knave 01 a fool ’ Thn shares the 
character of all hypothetical judgments in implying an unex- 
jiressed real system as the basis of its truth, and its certainty 
must be judged as the certainty of a hypothetical judgment 
But the disjunction according to the ideal piescribed by its 
form is m itself an exposition of the reality that determines 
its parts, and therefore is not a sequence within a presupposed 
sy'stem, but is itself the content of a leal system It therefore 
pioperly ranks with the generic judgment, to which it is 
affiliated, as quasi categorical , and has only the imperfection 
of certainty which anses from the comparatively minute range 
of reality that is comprehended in any such simple system 

It is obvious fiom what has been said above that the 
degrees of certainty here discussed are not numerically 
estimable, because thev aie not leducible to ratios of equal 
alternatives It may therefore be justifiably complained that 
the phrase ‘ degree of certamty ’ is misplaced, and should be 
transformed into ‘ stage of logical necessity ’ I have no 
objection to some such transformation provided that it is 
distinctly understood that modality affects the assertiveness 
of assertion, that this assertiveness is a matter of content and 
not of the formal copula or reference to self-feelmg, but that if 
we extend the notion of the copula to include the material or 
logical grasp by which a complex content is fitted on to a com- 
plex Reality then we may say that Modality is a matter of the 
Copula In any case, the progressive incorporation of a con- 
tent with the understanding,^ that 15, with the organised ideal 
system by which the understanding permanently qualifies the 
Real, is the same thing as the progressive participation of that 
content m the certainty that could only be complete m a judg- 
ment that should exhaust Reahty. 

' (.p Wliewells account (see Mill's Logic, 1, p. 279) of coming to 
perceive the necessity of a principle which he had before accepted as 
fact. This is merely the acquisition of a precise and coherent insight 
into its dependence on reality Cp Book II, chap, vn 
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In the Jint cditiuu oi Ibis nork there uds> iio tredtmciit oi Biior id 
uoinine Ulie rcabon oi this svas that it appeared to me to be substaii- 
tially dealt ivith in the general account oi the conditions oi truth, m 
the thcoiy oi negation and possibihty, and in the account oi the rectili- 
catioii oi judgment by scientific process 

It will be well, however, to sum up shortly the results oi these views 
in their bearing on Error eo nomine I acknowledge indebtedness to 
Tiofcssor Stout for the distinct form which he has given to the question 
(Aiistotclian Proceedings, 1910-11, "Ihe Object oi 'thought and 
Ileal Being '), and for his jirecise statement, amplified in private 
correspondence with me, of the nature of ' relative possibility ' as 
affecting conceivability Yet 1 believe that I am advancing nothmg 
V Inch does not fairly follow from the theory of this work 

The fundamental character oi Error is always the assertion oi a 
merely possible alternative to be the alternative true of reality, i c 
the assertion of something conditionally true, without regard to its 
condition (1 should say ‘unconditional assertion’ nerc it not Uic 
case that in crior there is rather a tendency to assertion under a ia.lsc 
condition ) 

I distinguish two mam cases 

( 1 ) ihere is what may be called ' Logical Error ’ This is when the 
condition, under which alone the affirmed alternative is realised, is 
omitted or replaced by another, but not excluded b> an incompatible 
condition A simple case is when we are drawn on to affirm the consc- 
(juent of a hypothetical judgment without tliinkiug of its antecedent, 
' If that one little link were made out, I should be of royal descent,’ 
passes in cases of bias 01 failing mind into ' I am of royal descent ’ 
Here there is not necessarily factual error Ihe alternative affirmed as 
actual IS one relatively possible, i e conceivable from a certain point 
oi view, and may be in addition actually true, 1 e conceivable from 
a complete point of view But the limitation suggested by the incom- 
plete point of view IS not attended to and expressed, while, as in 
ordinary everyday judgment, other more or less indifferent qualifica- 
tions may be expressed Such judgments may be what we call true 
in fact [as the affirmed consequent of the hypothetical above may be 
true m fact), but as in every judgment there is a presumption of neces- 
sary connection (see vol 1, pp 134-5), the indifferent qualifications 
produce a false nexus and therefore a Ixigical Error All judgments 
except those, if any, which express absolute truth have some degree of 
' logical error hat they assert does not ' hang together ' , but it 
may be a fact, and indeed all fact is asserted in tins way 

(a) I call it ' Factual Error ’ when the necessary condition for the 
allirnied alternative being actual, not only is not exiircsscd, but is 
icplaced by a condition or chaiactcr belonging to an actual altcinativc 
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which exclude the one aftiime<l ' Hip IaiK m the garden, weanng 
a pink dres'!, ]«. Mrs \ (when the wearer of the pink dress is Mrs. B , 
and Mrs A, really has on a blue dress) For the judging mind, this case 
IS much hke the last The status of the condition, whicli 'hould attach 
the alternative to realitj is unnoticed Vnd in this ea-c it is a status 
not merely of obscuritj 01 irrele.ance, but of hostility But the point 
of view of partial truth is preserved, and what is asserted is a conditional 
element of reality taken as true without regard to its real condition 
The alternative alfirmed is conceivable or possible from a certain 
limited point of view (1 c as lady in the garden ), but is affirmed as 
actual, 1 e as conceivable from a complete point of view, or, without 
allowance for the limitation suggested by the point of view from which 
it IS possible In factual trior, the complete point of view involves a 
hostile or excluiliiig condition, a condition peculiar to a different 
alternative, so that the alternative affirmed is no longer conceivable 
nor possible 

We may say, therefore, that the alternative affirmed in factual error 
' belongs to reality (Green, Prolegomena, sect ,33, above, 1 327), but 
not as affirmed For the condition through which it is identified with 
actual reality is a condition which, S andyP being fully determined, 
excludes it Therefoi e from a complete point of view it is inconceivable, 
and does not belong to reality I he judging mind has not fully deter- 
mined the content of its own allirmation, but when this is determmed, 
the affiimation becomes a contradiction in terms 


End of Vol I 
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BOOK II 

Of Inference 

CHAPTER I 

■nij 

The Nature of Ihference 

I. Inference shares the essence of Judgment, but, at The 
least qua explicit Inference, has m addition- a differentia of 
its own. The essence of Judgment is the reference of an ideal ,ence 
content to Reality, the differentia of Inference affects the 
mode of this reference, and consists m Mediation. Inference > 
then IS the mediate reference of an ideal content to Reality. 

If I afiirm that I spoke to you m the stieet yesterday simply 
because I find it in my memory that I did so speak to you, 
that IS, apart from refinements of analysis, simply a judgment 
If, as against your denial of the fact, I corroborate my recollec- 
tion by pointing out that I must have spoken to you, because 
you afterwards acted upon something that I then told you, 
then I am reasserting the content of my original judgment, 
but with an addition and modification that turns it into an 
Inference I then refer an ideal content to Reality, not as 
directly given in memory oi in perception, but on the strength 
of a content distinguishable from the former content, bearing 
a certain relation to it, and itself referred directly to reality. 

By speaking of ' mediate ’ leference to reality we have 
mentioned the differentia of Inference, but have not ex- 
plained it Direct affirmation appears to explain itself , but 
mediate affirmation is even at first sight somewhat mysterious. 

We are at once met with the old question, ' How are synthetic 
judgments a prion possible ^ ’ The qualification a prion 
adds nothing to the qualification ‘ true ’ which is claimed 
by all judgment as such The question therefore is in plain 
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English, ‘ How can one content claim to be true of Reality 
on the strength of another content distmct from the first ' 
' How can any synthetic )udgment q^^a synthetic — i e going 
from content lo content and not simply accepting either a 
mere occurrence or a mere conjunction — ^how can such a judg- 
ment conceivably be justified ? ’ The answer to this difficulty, 
like all answers in philosophy, is at first sight a mere restate- 
ment of it Whether such a restatement is an explanation 
depends on its congruity and coherence with reason and with 
experience It is possible — so the answer must run — to proceed 
in knowledge from content to content, because the world as 
known consists of umversals exhibited in differences, and the 
contents from which and to which we proceed are not shut 
up within their respective selves, but depend on a pervading 
identical character or universal of which they are the differ- 
ences ' Of which they are the differences ’ “ — for here is the 
objection which meets us on the threshold. Suppose that I 
find in a room a hundred different objects — ^books, guns, 
china — aU marked with the same label, say with the owner’s 
name. Well then, it may be said, here is your ' identical 
character ’ or ' universal ’, but what can you mfer from it 
beyond itself ? It tells you nothing of the object to which 
it is attached You may go on for fifty cases affirmmg that 
a havmg the label x is a book, b having the label x is a book and 
so on, but you cannot tell m the least what the fifty-first 
object that has the label will be, whether a sporting rifle 
or a china teapot There is an identity throughout all the 
objects, but they are not, or seem not to be, its differences. 
They simply contain it, and are in no way leavened by it 
You cannot in any way determine their predicates on the 
basis furnished by this pervading identity 
The whole of our previous and subsequent discussion 
really deals with this radical difficulty Logic is little more 
than an account of the forms and modes in which a uni- 
versal does or does not affect the differences through which 
it persists I can only pomt out that all turns on the dis- 
tinction between the abstract or powerless and the concrete 
or donunant universal To interpret the latter by the former, 
* Cf vol I , p 45 note 
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to reduce all universals to marks, 1 e to the level of the exam- 
ple ]ust mentioned, is a fatal tendency of popular logic A 
very elementary example of a relatively concrete universal 
may be found in the nature of a geometrical figure, say of 
the circle or the triangle Given an aic of a ciicle, we have 
the radius and centre, and can lay down the whole circum- 
ference The given arc is not simply repeated, it is contmued 
accordmg to a universal nature which controls its parts, and 
with a result which though involved in the given arc is yet 
outwardly and as an actual content distinct from it This is 
clearer if instead of a circle we take an ellipse, m which the 
given fragment of the curve cannot in any sense be said to 
be simply repeated without change in constructing the re- 
mamder There is somethmg in the curve as given which is 
capable of dictating a continuation and completion of its 
outline distinguishable fiom the given aic or fragment itself. 
Just so with a triangle — given two sides and an angle, we can 
find the third side and remaining two angles 
And we can now see that m the first example, which 
seemed so hopeless, the same relation would be traceable as- 
suming the label to have any meaning at all A mere mark, 
which conveys nothing, is not even a mark, for what is it a 
mark of ^ But supposing the label to indicate A's ownership 
of the things, then we could infer all sorts of legal consequences 
about them from this ownership , and these consequences 
would not be the same for all the objects, but would be 
modified by their nature, eg it is probable that some of 
the things would be liable to seizure by a judgment creditor 
and some would not. Thus here too the universal would be 
an identity pervading different manifestations 
The universal in its differences is then the basis of mediate 
judgment or inference But it is also the basis, as we have 
amply seen, of judgment as such, 1 e what would usually 
be called immediate judgment The above examples, however, 
furnish the further distmction to which we shall find it 
convenient on the whole to adhere Mediate judgment or 
inference is the indirect reference to reality of differences 
within a universal by means of the exhibition of this universal 
in differences directly referred to reality The differences 
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indirectly referred to reality may fall outside, or include, or 
even consist exclusively of, the differences directly referred to 
reality Immediate judgment, according to its idea, would 
be the mere reference to reality of differences as united 
within the identity or universal It might be more intel- 
' ligible if we were to substitute ‘ parts ’ and ‘ whole ' for 
‘differences’ and 'universal', but then it would have to 
be borne in mind that we are not speaking of quantitative 
parts, 1. e that the kind of whole in question is not necessarily 
the sum of its parts Subject to this reservation, I have no 
’ objection to defining Inference as the indirect reference to 
reality of parts within a whole on the strength of the nature 
of that whole as revealed m parts directly referred to Reality 
And the definition of Judgment would bear a corresponding 
modification Of course I do not mean that all the forms 
which have already been discussed under the head of Judg- 
ment are subslanltally confined within the definition of Judg- 
ment and excluded from that of Inference But for the present, 
in order to obtain a clear view pnma facie, we are considering 
only explicit Inference and excluding all that takes the out- 
ward shape of mere Judgment 

Some 2 The above account of the essence of Inference will be 
of Infer- illustrated by considering some accidents of inference 
ence which I have endeavoured to exclude fiom the definition 
Mental i First among these comes the attribute of mental transi- 
tion in 'vhich that of an advance from known to 

Time unknown may in one sense be identified 

The account given above ^ of the Judgment m time applies 
also to Inference as a mental process in Time The first and 
most fatal error as regards both Judgment and Inference is 
to introduce the idea of an actual and instantaneous transition 
from content to content This idea combmes the error of 
denying that inference, as a mental process, has duration in 
time, with that of denying that as mtellectual insight its 
parts are inward to each other and exempt from temporal 
succession The universal itself, or intellectual synthesis of 
differences, is not a fact m time , and throughout the interval 
which inference occupies as a psychical process the operation 
' Bk I chap 1 
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of the universal as a growing insight is traceable in every 
point of time, but is not shut up within any atomic moment. 

But apart from the idea of instantaneous transition, there 
IS an idea of adi’ance in time which has great appearance 
of truth and which is indeed in one sense true It is unques- 
tionable that in inference we start from data, from facts 
thrown down before us, it may be in chaotic disoider and 
with no suggestion of a lesult * We go to work upon these 
facts, and after the laboui of houis, of days, oi of a lifetime,^ 
we light upon a conclusion which issues fiom them and to 
which they are related as piemises , i e which exhibits them 
as differences in a universal How is it possilile to deny that 
we have here an advance in lime from data without con- 
clusion, at any late to data plus conclusion, and, if we go 
by the old syllogism, to conclusion tmuiis a laige part of the 
data ? The difficulty which I find in stating the above 
antithesis is a first indication of its fallaciousness It was 
impossible to write simply ‘ from data without conclusion to 
conclusion without data ’ A conclusion without data is an 
obvious contradiction in terms, and if even part of the data 
are dropped (as the middle term in the syllogism) the con- 
clusion sinks pro tanto into a on rather than a di6n — a fact 
instead of an inference No doubt ve are apt to pluck off 
our conclusion like a fruit from a plant and carry it away 
for consumption Practical hfe requires this procedure. But 
we must remember that from the moment of severance death 
has begun, and that the intellectual product can bear isolation 
far less than the material The idea of an actual transition 
from data to result, so far as it is founded on this habit, is in 
science simply a pernicious blunder The case in which the 
result IS a systematic insight that includes the premises in 
a transmuted form does not of course fall under this censure 
But this case is not as a rule contemplated by the traditional 
forms of inference 

‘ I put the case at its extreme against myseif We must however 
remember that we can only see in the facts what we are ready to see 
there, what we bring with us So however disorderly in fact, the data 
are really from the beginning theorised upon by our apprehension, 
because it can only apprehend them on the strength of its own existing 
content ■ See the famous preface to the ' Origin of Species 
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And of couise it might be correlatively maintained that 
facts are not data, except by tmtue of a result , or if this is 
not true of data but only of premises, then that mference 
does not start from data but only from premises ^ At first 
sight such a contention seems to blink the difficulty The 
conclusion, it seems, may be removed by a week’s work from 
the data or premises , and granting that they are not rightly 
called data or premises till the week’s end when the conclusion 
IS won, still the facts concerned were present and active at 
the beginning of the week and certainly entered into the 
advance that has been made 

Two thmgs are here to be distinguished, viz mere repro- 
duction and inferential reproduction The universal active 
in the mind is not apparent as a whole within the mere 
psychical facts of the transition Its operation is extended 
throughout a series of the fugitive psychical facts or ideas, 
and although m logical thinkmg its operation is conscious, 
1 e. selects and modifies within the content of these ideas, 
yet it is not in itself necessarily a conscious activity. It 
acts in consciousness, but need not be conscious of its own 
prmciple of action In rudimentary leproduction we see 
a man far off, and a name comes into our mind, apparently 
as a detached fact, without any reason that we can assign 
or think of trying to assign It is only later, when we clearly 
recognise the man, that we become aware either that we 
recognise him, oi how and why we recognise him. Logical 
thinking consists of making this process conscious , but 
essentially and fundamentally the intellectual tendency which 
controls leproduction need not be present as a distinct content 
operating in reproduction So far the psychical process 
might in theory begin with data alone and then go on leaving 
them behind to result alone, not carrying throughout the 
transition any conscious unity or continuity of content. 

But in explicit inference, at any rate, this is not the case. 
The essence of inference is to drag into consciousness the 
operation of the active universal as a pervading unity of 
content on which inference depends The conscious operation 
of the active universal m inference is what we have to dis- 

‘ But then it uould seem the data must be premises ot the premises 
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tmguish from the mere implicit action of the universal m 
rudimentary reproduction Therefore when we speak not of 
mere reproduction, but of inferential reproduction or passage 
from data to conclusion, then it is true that you can no more 
have data or premises without conclusion than conclusion 
without data or premises. The appearance to the contrary, 
which I have admitted to exist, arises from our fixing our 
attention exclusively on the conclusion par excellence m which 
and not before it we happen to rest This conclusion, though 
it may close a stage of science or set at rest a longing of 
our heaits, is in no way different in logical character from 
the first steps of preparatory activity with which reason 
penetrates the facts laid before it We meet the data with 
a judgment when they are laid before us, and we modify 
this judgment contmuously throughout our inference. Any 
section taken, so to speak, across the mterval of mtellectual 
activity which elapses from first data to ultimate conclusion 
would lay bare the whole structure of an inference, just as 
a section across the time during which a chord is sounding 
on the organ would exhibit the whole harmonic structure of 
the compound tone Of course we may draw partial con- 
clusions, discard their data, and w'ork with these conclusions 
as with fresh data, and so far we make an advance from 
content to content, discarding the old m favour of the new. 
Bui this process, though necessary m practice, comes under 
the observation made above upon a conclusion severed 
from its proof, and is not typical of infeience, but of its 
limitations 

Transition in time from content to content as between data 
and conclusion in inference is not really possible But it is 
true that the process of mference, though contmuous and 
bound together by a conscious unity, is extended in tune and 
includes considerable modifications of the judgments from 
which it starts The appearance of a transition arises from 
discardmg data, which is unjustifiable, from transforming 
data, which is right but is no transition, or from comparing 
ultimate conclusions and primary data while neglecting the 
intermediate phases which constitute the contmuous and — 
not transthonal but — inclusive mferential evolution. It is in 
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this character of transition without conscious continuity that 
rudimentary reproduction differs from explicit Inference 
Thus our definition of Inference did not say that the difier- 
ences which form the data are previously affirmed of reality, 
although it is only from them as affirmed of reality that the 
reality of the inferred differences can flow 
Disco- 11 Secondly, it follows from the above considerations that 
N*ove°ty accident and not an essential of mference 

Inference is not essentially passage in time whether mstan- 
taneous or extended Therefore it is not the case that a 
conclusion ceases to be an inference the moment that it 
becomes tamiliar, the moment, that is, that it ceases to be 
a discovery On the contrary, discovery without proof is 
conjecture , an element of proof is needed to constitute 
inference, and indeed to constitute discovery The activity 
of mference cannot be identified with the perception of some- 
thing new It IS quite a normal occurrence that the elements 
which are indirectly referred to reality should also be dnectly 
referred to reality Whenever, indeed, as the ideal of mference 
requires, the original data themselves are transformed and 
freshly elucidated, this happens as a matter of course When 
the working of a machine is about to be explained we see 
a wheel or piston to be there as a fact, and we ask what it 
does The answer tells us why there must be such a wheel 
or piston, and this is not superfluous though we knew before- 
hand that it was there The part in question then becomes 
to us an element or difference m the pervading identity or 
universal which is the working of the machme And if we 
live fifty years and see the machme every day, understanding 
it thoroughly, still the use of any one of its parts, considered 
as necessitated by the nature of any other actual part or set 
of parts combined with the working of the whole machine, 
remams to us an mference and never becomes a mere fact. 
Thus novelty or discovery is an accident of Inference 
Omissioa ill Thirdly, it follows from the above considerations that 
vant** omission m the conclusion of contents employed m the pre- 
mattei mises is an accident of mference Inference is confined 
neither to what is novel nor to what happens to mterest us 
The appearance of a necessity of omission arises from various 
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causes The transformation of data is an ideal which is 
likely to be misunderstood It resumes the old data in a new 
expression Again, it is usual and in complicated matters 
unavoidable to confine ourselves m dealing with any universal 
to some aspect determined by context or by curiosity And 
the habitual omission of the middle term in the Aristotelian 
syllogism is perhaps due m part to the above causes, and in 
part to the vicious habit of severing the conclusion from the 
premises which the rhetorical associations of early logic tended 
to foster ^ But the entire content of the univeisal, so far as 
recognised in the necessity that unites its diffeiences, is the 
true content of every inference, and there is no logical reason 
for neglecting to make explicit any portion of truth which our 
perception of it generates 

A question arises on the margin of this subject of omission 
with reference to the systematic realities of which we spoke 
under the head of the hypothetical and disjunctive judgments. 
If I directly affirm the reality of a complex system, such as 
a railway, oi a government, or a mind, and include m my 
affirmation a mention of many parts and properties as sys- 
tematically interrelated, am I in doing so rightly said to be 
inferring ? It rather seems here as if the absence of omission 
destroyed all semblance of a conclusion, and how can there 
be inference without a conclusion ? ‘ Cannon Street railway 
station has interlocking points and signals ’ To any one who 
understands the subject it is unnecessary to complete this by 
the further explanation (which even if inserted may of course 
be a mere qualification, not a fresh judgment), ‘ such that 
opening any one line ipso facto needs the signals to be at 
danger for all the lines that cross it ’ In such a judgment, 
regarding it, as we have every right to do, in the light of 
a single affirmation, I am obviously embodying matter which 
has an inferential character But whether I am actually 
infemng or not depends — not, as one might be tempted to 
say, on the novelty of the conclusion implied, but — on the 
degree of insight with which the judgment is made It is in 

' Because the rhetorician only wants to prove, not to understand 
If he reaches his conclusion, the steps by which he reached it cease to 
interest him or his audience 
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short either an inference, or the allegation as a fact of relations 
that must have formed the conclusion of an inference, although 
the mferential connection imy now be lost If however we 
go into such detail as proves that we have an insight into 
the why and wherefore of the system, then we have no choice 
but to say that we are inferring but are stating our inference 
confusedly The confusion is m not distinguishing data from 
conclusion — ^liow much is immediately affirmed of reality, and 
how much is mediate The judgment is a mediate judgment 
simulatmg an immediate character ^ 

An ordinary hyjiothetical judgment is really an analogous 
case to the above (which might be represented by a disjunctive 
judgment) Infeiential matter, a relation or nexus, seems to 
be affirmed of reality , but yet the omission, which would 
leave as affirmed what seems to be the conclusion, cannot be 
made The ground per se is not affirmed of Reality, and so 
the consequent per se is not affirmed to be true The moment 
that ' If ' passes mto ‘ Because ’ you can omit the ground 
and affirm the consequent per se But retaining the ‘ If ’ we 
cannot affirm the consequent We cannot affirm upon mere 
supposition, nor can we mfer without affirmmg Yet cer- 
tainly, as in the last paragraph, we seem to have before us an 
inferential activity ‘ In four-dimensional space (i e sup- 
posmg such space) a knot can be tied in a stimg whose ends 
are held ’ In this judgment the nexus between four-dimen- 
sional space and tying a knot is undoubtedly inferential. 
The moment we affirm the reality of the ground, we also 
affirm the real possibility of the consequent But the hypo- 
thetical judgment as such affirms neither the one nor the 
other. The entire judgment is no doubt itself a consequence 
of an underlying reality, the affirmation of which it implies, 
and on the ground of which — a ground asserted to be real — 
the whole complex content of the hypothetical judgment is 
asserted to be real, subject to its own mherent reservation 

’ The existence of these ambiguous inferences — half inference and half 
memory or authority — favours m appearance the restriction of inference 
to what has novelty When an inference is just made, then, if ever, it 
has definite data When an inference is familiar, it is too likely to rest 
on the ground that it is remembered to have been approved of Never- 
theless, not novelty, but systematic necessity, is the true differentia 
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embodied in its own further ground But this does not help 
us to determine the piesence or absence of mference withm 
the hypothetical judgment itself 

The fact seems to be that hypothetical affirmation is a 
contradiction in terms, and so too is hypothetical inference. 
The whole process, apart from any categorical meaning 
which it may make exphcit, which is a matter of degree, is 
a mere make-believe You choose to treat as real m one 
sense what you do not affirm to be really real,^ and you 
record the groove of necessity which manifests itself when 
the artificial reality is considered as though foiming part of 
the real reality. Of the differences within the universal 
which determme the reniaming differences (in this case the 
consequent) part (the hypothetical ground) are only sham 
reality, and therefore although we seem to evert mferential 
activity, yet we cannot affirm the conclusion of the mference. 
Here then we have the two degrees of impropiiety in omis- 
sion. Even when the ground of mference is affirmed, as 
with ordmary premises, the reality of the conclusion is 
restricted to the precise sense imposed by that ground, and 
it IS therefore theoretically unsafe to affirm the conclusion 
apart from the ground But when part of the ground of in- 
ference is not affirmed, then we have really the case of the 
problematic judgment, and if the consequent is affirmed with 
omission of the supposed ground it can only be affirmed 
problematically, i e cannot be affirmed as true, or m the 
proper sense affirmed at all The reference to reality is then 
incompletely mediated But on a pure supposition no inference 
can be erected The element of supposed reality is the 
element of reservation, and the element of real reality is the 
element of affirmation. A pure supposition would be all reser- 
vation and no affirmation If I suppose that over a certain 
spot of ground gravity ceases to operate, I can form some kmd 

’ This process has many degrees The content of supposition may be 
real all but some very minute relation The conclusion from the 
supposition can then be afiirmed subject to-a very minute reservation 
The main content of the conclusion may depend on what is absolute 
fact ‘ If that picture were J in to the left it would hang symmetrically 
with that other picture ’ gives the conclusion The picture A hangs 
symmetncallj to i in with the picture B 
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of conception of the consequence I affirm the present state 
of thmgs with reservation for the modification introduced by 
the hmited absence of gravity But if I suppose that there is 
to be no gravity at all m the woild, the reservation gets the 
upper hand, and nothing, I presume, is left for me to affirm 
— ^not even, as when part of the conditions only is affirmed, 
a problematic conclusion 

Omission m mference is thus accidental and hazardous m 
various degrees It is, as we saw, m one form (as omission 
of the condition or reservation m judgment) the mark of 
problematic judging Omission however as here discussed 
is omission of matter relevant to the inference, or. which is 
the same thing, falling within the conclusion In this sense, 
as within the relevant content, selection is the converse of 
omission, and is equally an accident of Inference If you 
select, you omit , and if you omit, you select But you need 
not do either 

IV On the other hand, actual data must always present 
irrelevancies, and must be exhibited as transformed— not 
necessarily he transformed de novo by an act of discovery — 
in the inferential operation Otherwise there could not be 
the circuit through the universal which we have taken to 
be the differentia of inference It is natural therefore to 
think of Omission and Selection with reference to the actual 
data on which, as referred to reality in their crude form, a 
given inference depends Within these actual data Selec- 
tion IS of the essence of Inference, but Omission depends on 
the existence of irrelevancies in the data, and although in 
theory these disguises and superfluities cannot be wantmg, 
yet they may be reduced to an almost inappreciable margin, 
and the element of omission in that case becomes mappre- 
ciable also There is then, apparently, selection without 
omission , there can never be omission without selection 

V. It has been maintained that the presence of three 
‘ terms ', as required by the Aristotelian syllogism, is an 
accident of inference and does not touch its essence I must 
leave this question, which is largely verbal, to decide itself 
in detail from our whole account of the subject Here I will 
merely mdicate the distinction on which in my opmion the 
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answer to jt depends Of course an inference is constantly 
drawn by the combination of very numerous facts and con- 
ceptions Aristotle’s ^ or Lotze’s Inductive syllogism, or a 
Sorites, or a Euclidean construction, are familiar examples of 
inference so diawn The only question is whether these 
numerous facts or conceptions correspond to phases or elements 
in the logical act of Inference, and whether, if they do not, 
they can claim the title of logical ‘ terms Must there not 
always be (1) differences or parts directly referred to reality, 
(11) the universal nature or continuous identity which binds 
these differences or parts into a whole, piegnant with a capacity 
of accepting and arranging further differences or parts, and 
(ill) further differences, identified as parts within the pregnant 
whole which controls the inference, and, on the strength of 
this identity, referred to reabty ’ It may be observed that 
this last ' term ’, moment 01 element of inference, may 
and ought to include the two former But it contains them 
in another sense than that in which they appear as isolated 
elements of inference, and therefore is not superfluous nor 
tautologous We may have a thousand observations of the 
places of a moving heavenly body, but these thousand data are 
not a thousand terms The thousand observed places fuse 
into the law of the orbit, and the law of the orbit dictates 
the remaining places which form the path that the body 
traverses Or, as the above instance really verges upon 
geometrical construction, we may take an example more 
cognate to what is commonly meant by Induction, though 
it is hard to find a good example of a process which does 
not exist If typhoid fever attends a certain milk-supply 
through a large portion of its ins and outs, including many 
dozens of cases, then we shall no doubt be apt to suspect 
that danger attaches to that milk supply as a whole, and 
consequently menaces any localities as yet unexamined to 

‘ ri xaS’ (htaarov is a term in both premises of the Aristotelian Induc- 
tive Syllogism Obviously this means that each premise would be 
a conjunction of judgments, or a conjunctive judgment Such a group 
of judgments would correspond to the so-called premises in Lotze’s 
Inductive Syllogism, which ' premises ' are really only a single premise, 
out of which Lotze takes his conclusion per saltum If the other premise 
were filled in, his inference would show three terms 
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which this same supply extends its operations Here again 
the three elements of Infeience are conspicuous, though, as 
we shall see, they are in any such statement exceedingly 
ill-defined and their connection ill-warranted 

3 I have thus far been speaking of explicit Inference, that 

15 to say, of inference m which three or more ' terms ’ or 
intellectual elements aie consciously distinguished and com- 
bmed And it is true, as I said above, that the nature and 
phases of implicit Inference must really be gatheied from the 
whole theory of judgment which I have stated in Book I to 
the best of my power. But a few remarks and a few examples 
may be useful m throwing light on the modifications which 
have to be traced. 

The function of which I have attempted, in the theory of 
judgment, to write the latei history, is the activity of the 
universal in the mind, or m other words, of the mind as the 
universal 

1 I have at present neither space nor competence to enter 
upon psychological controversy with reference to the so-called 
Association of Ideas. But it is necessary to define my position 
by explamuig that in as far as any doctrme of Association 
involves the hypothesis of reproduction by other ideas of ideas 
as separate particular units, 1 e the denial of real identity or 
of the active universal, I am unable to reconcile such a doctrine 
with logical phenomena And logical phenomena, if we include 
in them the judgment from its very beginning, take in by far 
the larger part of the known phenomena of mind I cannot 
suppose a discontinuity — ^in my opinion moreover wholly 
unmotived by experience — between distinctly logical pheno- 
mena and the quasi-intellectual activities of primitive and 
animal soul-life And therefore I shall treat the fundamental 
activity of thought as the same throughout and as always 
consisting in the reproduction by a universal or a real identity, 
presented in a content, of contents distinguishable from the 
presented content, which also are differences of the same 
universal 

It may be that in early soul-life this reproduction is uncon- 
scious, and that its results, the images which it brings before 
the mind, are not used as ideas, 1 e. are not distmguished 
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from fact or known to be symbolic of a content other than 
themselves, The results of experience may be made available 
for the guidance of action in an animal through suggestion 
effected by reproduction, but not distinguished as suggestion 
from any presented reality In this process we have some- 
thing that does the work of judgment and inference, and that 
has the same fundamental nature with them But it is not 
judgment, because the images which it causes to succeed one 
another in the mind, not being distinguished from any reahty, 
as a mere meaning necessarily is,^ cannot be affirmed in quali- 
fication of reality * And a fortiori such early thought is not 
inference, because it is not judgment Inference as we saw 
involves assertion 

To begin with, then, we may set down the lower Imiit of 
inference as at any rate not prior to the beginnings of judgment. 

Yet even this prma facie boundary is drawn subject to a large 
reservation on account of the primitive reproduction or 
redintegration to which I have just alluded The unconscious 
extension of a sensation by reproduction fulfils some functions 
of inference 

11 And when we come to judgment m the strict sense, the General 
task of drawmg a line between implicit inference and what ”* 

IS not inference at all becomes an impossible one Fortunately ment 
it is also, in this rigid form, an idle one What we have to 
say upon it amounts to this All Judgment, we are told® 
w'lth emphasis, claims necessity That is to say, every one who 
makes an assertion,® though of course he has, as a rule, never 
heard of logic or of a ground, yet believes that he cannot 
think otherwise than as he asserts In full-blown Inference he 
backs up this belief by a distmct allegation of separate but 
connected matters which he takes to justify his conviction. 

In implicit Inference we must disbnguish the feeling that there 

‘ When psychical images come to be employed for the sake of 
a meaning winch they convey, they ex hypothec are not treated as fact 
And their meanmg is not itself a psychical fact, but is an intellectual 
activity which can only enter into fact by being used to qualify reality 

'■ On the nature of an implicit idea, which is a mere qualification of 
sensation or perception, see Bradley, Appearance, ed 2, 606 

* Sigwart, vol 1 p 237 E Trans i 182. 

’ A conscious lie is only a sham assertion, except in as far as the 
hearer is induced to judge it true 
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is a justification from the incipient selection of definite 
matters as forming the justification It is probable that, as 
Sigwart implies, the feeling of justification is in one form or 
another essential to judgment. An uneducated man or a 
child, if his jierception or his memory is doubted, will some- 
times merely reiterate his assertion. This reiteration implies 
on the one hand that he cannot formulate any inferential 
support for his original judgment , he does not know how to 
travel outside the content of his assertion m order to invoke 
external aid Such a phase of the judging activity is well 
illustrated by the impersonal judgment, in which the place of 
the significant subject which develops into the pregnant genus- 
idea, or ground, or condition, is devoid of all content Yet 
on the other hand such reiteration implies an effort and failure 
on the part of the speakei to get beyond the original content, 
and a consequent return to that content, which is the germ 
of the motived inability to think otherwise that constitutes 
the necessity of inference In such a mind, we may suppose, 
imagination and conception do not fall apart, and his think- 
ing satisfies the criterion of necessary truth which Mill 
cnticised as defectively explained by Whewell, m that he 
cannot even imagine (not to speak of conceiving) the matter 
to be otherwise than as he asserts it to be 
An educated man makes a similar justification explicit 
when he tells us that he relies on the evidence of his senses 
The phrase is perhaps primarily intended to be ironical, as 
implying that the senses give the fact and not mere evidence 
of the fact, but its irony fails because it is strictly true Sense, 
though it IS a fact, cannot give i^e fact, and is strictly, as the 
supposed speaker calls it, evidence — circumstantial evidence 
or datum, not ‘ testimony ’ ^ w'hich implies assertion The 
phrase ‘ evidence of the senses ’ then, if taken seriously, 
conveys the consciousness that sense-perception has an 
inferential character, and rests on a necessity arising out of 
combinations of elements among which sensation is but 
a pent or datum When this consciousness, w'hich experi- 


‘ Evidence in this application may have originally meant obviousness 
or intuitiveness, ‘ Evidentia,' ' Evidenz,’ and would then have no close 
connechon with the common meaning of ' evidence ’ as = ' testimony ’ 
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encc of illusions soon forces on reflecting men, is thorouglily 
attained, then the perceptive judgment is known to need 
justification, but it is not known in what this justification 
consists nor that it may he in a connection of content appa- 
rently going beyond the observed conjunction. Attentive 
observation and precise interrogation of the memory are the 
engines which suggest themselves as securing the necessity 
of judgment at this stage Of course these processes imply 
a reliance on certain principles But the inference is so far 
formal and general, not material and specific It is rather a 
general conviction that perception can be relied on, than an 
individual inference that this particular perception is rightly 
construed to give this particular content. And therefore 
the inference falls apart from the judgment as such, and cannot 
be taken as an element withm it When we pass this pomt, 
we come to something much more like Inference proper 

ill Prior to Judgment, as we saw reason to suppose, the Specific 
operation of the universal or the real identity which governs “ 
reproduction is unconscious Of course it has a result in meat 
consciousness, but the mind is not aware of the limits and 
pervading ground of the process from which this result 
emanates. I cannot say on what definite stimulus my fnend’s 
name rises to my mind when I see him at a distance, not 
being yet aware that I have recognised him, nor what is the 
operative content which makes a certain room recall a long 
past incident which occurred elsewhere In the phase of 
judgment which has just been alluded to this real identity 
emerges into consciousness as the meaning of sentences and 
as the active guide of perception and memory. In this 
capacity it is attended by a necessity at first actual and then 
perceived, which at least reveals itself (when men talk of 
the evidence of their senses) as a partly mtellectual necessity. 

But up to this pomt the real identity or meaning has simply 
been suggested and affirmed, as this or that ideal content, to 
be true of reality, and has not within itself displayed any 
articulated or selective character It has shown no systematic 
organisation to which thought could appeal as a definite 
individual compulsion prescribing the nature of the ideal con- 
tent which it reproduced. The matters affirmed have simply 

1337 3 c 
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been conjoined within a unity or identity, as philosophy and 
self-conceit may be conjoined iii the same man They have 
not been shown to cohere as parts in an intelligible whole, 
not, that IS, as the third angle of a triangle coheres with two 
given angles and a given side, or as personal liberty in England 
coheres with the supremacy of law ^ 

But a further principle makes its appearance, as we saw, 
with the judgments of mdiMdual character, of ideal measure- 
ment or of ideal enumeration Here the universal takes on 
the character of a S3^tem, which governs its parts on the 
basis of its pervading nature From this point onwards we 
have in fact the full essentials of Inference, and it is very 
much a question of convenience whether the inference takes 
implicit or explicit form So long as we ret am the form of 
direct synthesis our definition forbids us the title of exphcit 
inference For the identification of the subject-idea with 
reahty is presupposed and not affirmed, and the qualification 
of reality by the predicated content is therefore direct m form, 
though indirect to a large extent m substance ‘ To a large 
extent ’ only, for accordmg to the new which I take of judg- 
ment the affirmation in all the more genuine and natural forms 
of assertion is both direct and indirect even m substance 
If I affirm ‘ The Czar of Russia can throw Europe into a blaze 
by liftmg his finger ’ I am judging both categorically of the 
histoncal individual, and necessarily or inferentiaUy of the 
wielder of enormous forces And the same holds good m some 
degree if I speak of the British Constitution, or of the force 
of gravity. The educated mind sees an argument m judg- 
ments dealmg with these matters even without the help of 
vocal accent and inflexion which can be used to drive home 
the mference From the individual judgment then, through 
the generic, as far as the pure hypothetical w'hich has already 
been discussed m this context, we have implicit inference 
which verges upon explicitness m proportion as the operative 
ground or reason is more clearly set out m the subject-idea 

‘ See Dicey on the Law ol the Constitution I may venture to 
remark that works ol this class are a %aluable study lor logicians, 
because they illustrate lorms ol necessary connection which are not 
dependent on geometrical perception 
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The generic judgment shows the union of the two types in 
its fullest significance The individual content here claims 
to be a presupposed qualification of leality, and therefore, 
as reality, has the predicated content diiectly identified uith ' 
it , while the very same self-complete organisation which 
entitles the subject-content to be taken as real, also enables it 
to demand the predicated content as a necessary consequence, 
and to act as a middle term attaclimg this content indirectly 
to reality ‘ Poetry is a form of art which employs ideas as 
the medium of representation ’ Here we are at once qualif^ung 
a reality and drawing an inference 

IV. These principles may advantageously be elucidated by The true 
the example of what nught be called the true immediate 
inferences, which may properly be mentioned here on the ferences 
threshold of Inference I refer to such processes as Recogni- 
tion, Abstraction, Comparison, Identification, Discrimmation. 

All these titles are obviously drawn from characteristics 
which m a certain sense no judgment or inference is without, 
and which reciprocally imply one another ^ But they also 
can be and are used as names of processes, of cases of the 
judging activity, in which one or other of its aspects asserts 
itself par excellence They are cross divisions to the progressive 
stages of judgment which were described m Book I, and 
might be spoken of, though not with equal appropriateness, as 
present in all these stages short of disjunction. They are 
separated from one another and from other forms of judgment 
rather by practical and methodological than by strictly logical 
distinctions 

a. Comparison is a good example The Comparative Compari' 
Judgment, as described m Book I, fills an important place 
m logical evolution. The variations of a common quality 
between more and less are the simplest explicit case of identity 
m difference But the reflective comparison of common life 
both stops short of and goes beyond what I have called the 
comparative judgment. Companson in the ordmary sense 
IS a name applied to the intentional cross-reference of two or 
more given contents, m order to establish, between those 
contents as given, a general or special identity, difference, 

' See Introduction, sett $ 

C 2 
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or partial identity (likeness) And with the establishment of 
a relation ol equalitj, or of quantltatl^e difference which im- 
plies equality (a > b implies a = b+ x), popular comparison 
diverges into equation, in which the cross-reference is retained 
throughout The equation is essentially comparative You 
cannot say ' a is equal ’ any more than j ou can say ' a is the 
same’ ^ In Comparison, identity &c is stated as a result, or else 
very strongly implied, m an abstract form If it were made 
concrete and definite the cross-reference to the contents as given 
would be superfluous or impossible, other and piofounder 
standards being introduced and the contents having no longer 
their original shape The result required m comparison is such 
as ‘ A is like B ’ If we say ‘ A and B are both red ’, this too is 
comparison in virtue of the cross-reference implied in ‘ both ’ 
But if we say ‘ A is red and B is green ’ we are passing out 
of the process popularly called comparison into ordinary 
investigation, aimed not at a particular cross-reference, but 
at developing the facts which may come to hand And if 
we go to ‘ All u (including a and b) are coloured surfaces 
the original data have disappeared, and comparison in the 
popular sense has become impossible ^^’hen the process has 
justified in the concrete the abstract idea which guided it, 
it has put an end to its own raison d’eti e and passes into the 
normal operations of knowledge 
fi Abstraction, again, affords an example worth con- 
sidering Abstraction in general is the necessary conse- 
quence of definite thought, and indeed of 'all definite activity. 
All activity has its restnctions and limitations, selects and 
omits, and is so far abstract. But though all thought is abstract, 
yet all thought need not be abstraction as a special process 
Abstraction in this sense is a methodic activity guided by 
a special reflective idea, the idea of obtaining the part out of 
the whole by omission of other parts The whole is theoreti- 
cally always, and practically often, more knowable than the 
part. It is easier to say that 99 X 5 = five hundreds mnus 
five units, 1 e 495, than to multiply out ninety-nine by five 
Subtraction may be regarded as the specific term for abstrac- 
tion when the latter deals with the parts of a homogeneous or 
’ Cf bigwart, I p 85 , E Trans, 1 p 69 
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quantitative i\hole Tlie liydiobtatic explanation of the cup 
which retains the juice in a fiuit-tart is an cx’ample of abstrac- 
tion ^ M hich obtains knowledge of one aspect of a hetero- 
geneous whole by omitting all the rest But the examinee 
who added that for the atmosphere to sustain the liquid within 
the cup it w'as necessary that the cup should not be more than 
thirty feet high had passed from mere abstraction w ithin the 
given w'hole to independent consideration of the hydrostatic 
relation involved in the example 

Abstraction, then, like Comparison, when considered as a 
method -par excellence, is one of the processes by winch Reason, 
armed with reflective ideas, breaks into concrete data in 
search of the unity of the universal The reflective idea which 
guides it IS the equivalent in general knowledge of the mathe- 
matical axiom that if equals are taken fiom equals the re- 
mainders are equal Withdraw a know n relation fi om a know n 
system of relations, and the relations which remain are knowm 
It is plain that if the whole and its internal relations are really 
known so as to justify such a process, the withdrawal is a 
mere intellectual or ideal distinction This is so even m 
mathematics To know the difference betw een two quantities 
IS the same as to know' the greater as the sum of the lesser 
and the difference An algebraical sum treats subtraction 
and addition as on a level Abstraction would thus seem 
primarily to restrict itself to instances wheie, as in mere 
numerical conceptions, the withdrawal of a part leaves the 
other parts unaffected But as this is never within any real 
whole theoretically the case, although by compensation or 
in loose-knit wholes it may seem to be so, the instances 
envisaged by abstraction occupy m truth no separate region 
from those which form the matter of all definite knowledge 
Thus the guiding idea of abstraction is only a provisional idea 
It amounts to no more than this, that within known wholes 

' 111 saying tins, I do not mean that the system of laws which an 
investigation, beginning witli such an abstraction, ultimately brings 
to light, must be more abstract than the example w Inch is the datum 
The semi-logical and almost arbitrary character of these methodic pro- 
cesses as popularly limited is illustrated by the fact that abstraction, as 
in the case before us, so easily slides into systematic construction which 
leaves the example behind 
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known changes may appear to leave remainders knovn as 
unchanged For to say, as we said above, simply ' knonn 
remainders really lets in all that positive knowledge can tell 
us of the positive effects produced by the change on what 
remains In this we go beyond abstraction The supposed 
unchanged remainder, then, is predicated of the whole as 
modified by the withdrawal of some parts 

But really of course the abstraction is not what operates 
Neither real nor ideal abstraction can lielp except by con- 
ferring or illustrating knowledge of the real whole m question. 

‘ The Parnellites are chief men m Ireland, and weie Ireland 
separated from England would be chief men still ’ But 
would they ’ The abstraction puts the question, but does 
not answer it The answer depends on our knowledge of 
Ireland ‘ He has lost his wife and yet goes on much as before, 
therefore her loss has made no great change in him ’ But 
perhaps in removing one motive to his habitual acts the loss 
supplied another The inference even from this actual abstrac- 
tion is utterly baseless except as a conclusion from our know- 
ledge of the whole man, to which of course the new fact created 
by the actual abstraction must contribute But had we had 
such knowledge before, we could have gone to the conclusion 
without the actual abstraction , and apart from such know'- 
ledge we cannot go to the conclusion on the basis of the actual 
abstraction 

From the difficulty of bearing in mind the necessity, 
often extremely obscure, of tins circuitous route through the 
nature of the whole, and the inapplicability of mere subtraction 
in the complicated relations of non-mathematical reality, 
abstraction is perhaps the most fruitful in mistakes of all 
methods of knowledge Knowledge m fact is one, and any 
method which consists in the exaggeration of a mere charac- 
teristic of knowledge is tpso facto liazaidous 
R^og- y, Recogmlion^ is another of these curiously limited pro- 

’ I restrict recognition to the elementary meaning of knowing again. 
The ' recognition ' of a right or a principle, i e the admission of it, has 
interesting connections with the former case both in Logic and m 
Philology, and illustrates the ease with which these ' processes ' pass 
beyond their normal sphere into knowledge in general But it is truer 
to usage to regard this latter import as metaphorical 
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cesses In its complete form it appears to be reflective re- 
production under the influence of an idea of identity, followed 
by comparison and identification of the content reproducing 
with the content reproduced Recognition differs from Per- 
ception and from Inference as such both by dealing with 
a reproduced content, and by always ending in a direct 
comparison of contents We do not speak of recognition 
either where there is no reproductive process, or wheie the 
process, though it may establish identity, does not end in 
direct comparison Wlien we meet a friend whom we see 
every day, there is no process of reproduction , the extension 
of the sensations is given along with them and the apprehension 
of his identity is a datum of perception For true recognition 
to take place, it would be necessary that the first datum 
should create a second, on which two data the further process 
would operate But in Inference the two data may ]ust as 
well be given , and this is also the case of course with mere 
Comparison On the other hand, if I ask for a tune of which 
I know the name, but fail to recognise it when it is played, 
then I have inferential identification w ithout recognition. For 
of course I know, supposing that I am confident in my recollec- 
tion of the name and m the pianist's knowledge, that it ts 
the same tune which I asked for , but, when played, it fails to 
reproduce the desired effect m my mind, and either there is 
nothing to compare, or if I compare the tune I hear with my 
idea of the tune I wanted, the result is distinction and not 
identification Thus recognition is absent, though infererUtal 
identification is present. Inferential identification, however, 
though ever so circuitous, may set up a direct comparison 
ending in identification, and if so, then we have recognition 
This is too common an experience to need illustration. 

The reflective influence of the idea of identity may be 
active in recognition to very different degrees, and the idea 
itself may be suggested in very various ways Probably these 
ways may all be included under imperfect reproduction. An 
interest in identification is necessary to make the idea work , 
but an interest can only operate in logical thought by attaching 
to a si’ggested content Our interest in recollecting a man’s 
name operates through the natural but unsuccessful efforts at 
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reproduction, in which a prominent syllable of the name, or 
the like, occuis to us And like the rest of these methodic 
processes, recognition loses its differentia when the abstract 
relation between the special contents in question ceases to 
interest It is recognition to say ‘ That is the man who was 
ivith me in the tram yesterday ’ It may or may not be 
recognition to say ‘ That is Professor Huxley ’, for this is a 
matter of fact which I may infer otherwise than by direct 
companson, and which may not at all be meant to indicate 
an identity with a special content reproduced in my mind 
And when I go deeper into knowledge and say ‘ Professor 
Huxley is one of the leaders of scientific thought m Europe ’ 
I have altogether got beyond recognition pure and simple, 
because the interest is no longer that of mere identification 
but of concrete description 

i Discrimination and Identification, and many other 
methods or processes, might be analysed in the same way 
All of them are in one sense characteristics of Inference or 
Judgment as such, and therefore enter into each other and 
into the various processes which have )ust been described. 
But each of them may also be regarded as a special though 
transitional method, guided by a more or less reflective idea 
of the result to be obtained, and subsuming under this reflective 
idea all matters in the content which are favourable to its 
purpose Discrimination or Distinction is present in all judg- 
ment, in all inference, in all comparison, and in all recognition 
But it would be pedantry to deny that we constantly set to 
work upon a presented content or tw'o contents as yet un- 
exammed, with the clearly envisaged purpose of making out 
a contrast or difference which we expect to find between them 
Two Acts of Parliament on the same subject ought to deal 
with different aspects of it, and we may fairly set ourselves 
to distinguish the purpose and provisions of the one from the 
purpose and provisions of the other What we have to keep 
clearly in mind is that the name Distmction is a title drawn 
from a merely dominant and not exclusive characteristic, that 
it therefore is not a desirable basis of logical discussion , and 
that the process of Distraction itself is transitory, because it 
can only continue as such so long as the result is abstract, and 
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so long as our interest attaches rather to this abstraction than 
to concrete and material content 

f There are thus two principles which limit the inferen- Inference 
tial and non-inferential character of the practical processes 
which we have been considering. As processes guided by 
reflective ideas, they must necessarily ini'olve grounded selec- 
tion ^ resting either on presupposed subsumption “ or on general 
connection of content And when we have grounded selection, 
we have, as we saw, the essentials of inference — we have at 
least a suggested distinction between direct and indirect refer- 
ence to Reality On the other hand, the abstract and therefore 
accidental character of the controlling ideas renders it impos- 
sible that explicit inference should form the essence of these 
processes The moment we really found oiir argument on 
an explicit ground going deep into the nature of the subject 
we get a conclusion that must go beyond mere identity, like- 
ness, or distinctness, w Inch with one modification or another, 
but alw a} s in more or less abstract form, are the guiding ideas 
and interests of these subordinate methods of knowledge 

( If the above processes, including Comparison, areCompara- 
arbitrary and vanishing phases of knowledge, how do we come Science, 
to speak of Comparative science ^ 

The Comparative sciences are the sciences of organic and 
intellectual evolution through its varied senes and ramifica- 
tions Their data are thus, in the first place, actual, inde- 
pendently of the operations of the science, and in the second 
place are essentially types relative to definite functions, and 

' For the guiding idea operates through a selection within the content. 

' When I recall a man's name on seeing him, this recognition is not 
based on a necessary connection of content But the accepted identi- 
fication or subsumption of the man under his name in which I rest when 
the name is reproduced is as good ad hoc as such a connection The 
reflective idea of identity guides me to select characteristic marks m 
the presented content, which I subsume under that idea ' That gait, 
voice, gesture, is surely a help to his identity ' Then if I succeed in 
reproducing anything not present, this reproduced content goes np to 
fill up the idea of identity 

' That face of his I do remember well , 

But when I saw it last it was besmeared 
As black as \'ulcan in the smoke of war,’ — 
and then a whole history comes up and mere identity gives place to 
description of character 
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so not as a rule capable of being illustraled by the results of 
direct'- interference. Hence it follows that the sciences in 
question (i) begin with cross-references between their actual 
data— the method of ordinary comparison— and (ii) retain 
their data untransformed in these cross-references — a leading 
peculiarity of ordinary comparison. 

On the other hand, the abstract ideas of identity, difference, 
&c which guide ordinary comparison could not form the 
content of any science , and the comparative sciences go 
beyond ' comparison ’ by seeking for definite concrete princi- 
ples of evolution and affiliation between the types with which 
they deal. 

All science, of course, compares , but chemistry, for example, 
IS not ’ comparative ’ in the above sense. It does not begin 
by cross-references of mercuiy to carbon and of carbon to gold, 
as philology does with Latin and Greek, and Greek and San- 
skrit Chemistry has to create its regular series of phenomena 
by experiment before it can lay down principles that connect 
them, and each senes at first conceins the nature of a single 
group of substances only The data, as data of science, are 
not actual And chemistry does not in its generalisations 
retain its data untransformed The underlying principle, the 
molecular or atomic hypothesis, is the essence, the element of 
rationality and of interest In its results, as at its starting- 
point, it would be sheer distortion to call chemistry a com- 
parative science of elements and their compounds It is an 
analytic enquiry into the fabric and behaviour of matter 
The elements and their compounds have no individual or 
characteristic value like that of a language, or a polity, or a 
group of myths In short, in the sciences which are analytic 
par excellence the rationality and interest are on the side of 
the underlying principle, while m comparative science the 
underlying principle serves rather to connect and illustrate 
realities which have independent functional importance 
Science is one, and these distinctions are matters of degree. 
But even should chemistry ever succeed in representing its 
data as evolutionary products of an intelligible process and 

‘ Variations of animals under domestication are hardly for this pur- 
pose to be set down to direci interference 
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so as thencelo^\^ ard challenging comparison ab imko, still this 
will be an ultimate achiei-ement and not a method pursued 
throughout Geometry, as ue saw in treating of the quasi- 
generic judgment, mimics evolutionary procedure with some 
success But its data m their pure form are really made, not 
given as realities of independent significance 
4 I will now attempt to exhibit m their true light some Species of 
species of Inference, each of which has m turn been erroneously 
identified with its principle have 

1 Induction m Mill’s sense of the term, i e Induction by treated 
incomplete enumeration, or inference from particulars to as its 
particulars, is obviously to be identified with the species of 
inference m which a confused or implicit universal, indicated particu- 
by a common name, is the ground m mediate assertion re- 
spectmg concrete things or events I do not mean to examine lars 
here the case of Induction by complete enumeration, which 
has m fact been sufficiently illustrated by the analysis of 
enumeration m Book I * It is enough to remark that if this 
Induction really relies on the completeness of its enumeration, ^ 
it ceases ex hyjiolhesi to be Inference If, again, it relies on 
some discovery made during the enumeration, then the 
completeness of the process is without influence on the result. 

In the Induction by incomplete enumeration, or inference 
from particulars to particulars, in which Mill finds the 
fundamental process of inference as such, there is apt to be 
at first sight nothing at all which binds these particulars 
together The pervading identity or universal, which we 
affirm to be the operative power in inference, often appears 
m popular practice as in Mill’s theory, to be simply non- 
existent That is to say, it either creeps in under the shelter 
of a mere common name, or may even be absolutely ignored 
m the expression of our inference, because the common name 
which would express it is presupposed, or perhaps is not 
knowm or does not occur to us ‘ Why do you think A likely 
to be a good scholar ? ’ ‘ Well, because B and C and D are 
good scholars ’ Here it is plain that something known to both 
speakers is presupposed and not expressed , perhaps for 
example the fact that A, B, C, and D were educated at the 
' See Bk I chap iv 
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same school But often the operative identity is left unex- 
pressed not because it is clearly understood, but because we 
do not ihmk it definitely at all ‘ Why do you think that 
picture IS by Mantegna > ’ ‘ Because it reminds me of some 
pictures of his m the National Gallery ’ Here the words 
‘ reminds me ' appeal to a merely psychical fact,^ and express 
in doing so my inability to produce a distinct formulation of 
the ground on which I have gone 

Thus we are presented with something like an antinomy 
Identity is necessary to Inference, but some Inference takes 
place without Identity 

The explanation of this contradiction, as distinguished from 
the logical justification of Inference from particulars to 
particulars, is afforded by what has been said about the 
ultimate nature of Inference The ' particulars ’ are not par- 
ticulars, but differences in a universal The universal, however, 
which in elementary reproduction operates unconsciously, may 
in elementary inference be very far from explicit in thought , 
or, and this is by far the commoner case, there may be an 
obvious deep-seated identity m the nature of the concrete 
instances, which is not in its entirety relevant to the attribute 
about which we draw our conclusion Then, in accordance with 
the principle of analogy, we follow the dominating identity, 
and come to a result the precise or relevant ground of which 
we are unable to ascertam The conception of inference from 
particulars to particulars is thus an illusion arising from the 
activity in inference of presupposed, superficial, or unanalysed 
universals 

Subsump- 11 Subsumption is the complement of inference from par- 
ticulars to particulars. I speak here as above of the natural and 
normal process, and not of the process by completed enumera- 
tion, which IS devoid of inferential character Subsumption is 
based on the conjunction of attributes in the actual concrete 
nature of a subject or subjects The identity of nature which 
IS implicit in inference ‘ from particulars to particulars ’ is 
here made explicit in the content of an individual or mdi- 

* I suppose it may be either a psychical fact or an indefinite meaning 
— either a mood of mind, or a something in the actual painting which 
I see but cannot express in words 
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viduality But this identity, though seldom wholly destitute 
of inferential significance, is in respect of the conjunction of 
attributes within it a confused and not a scientific concrete 
The connection of the attiibutes is proved bj it not as a 
prmciple but only as a fact Of course, howeier, an inference 
which is really niattei of pimciple ma\ borrow the shape of 
subsumption, and in doing so may or may not continue to 
imply a principle that really goes bet ond subsumption The 
relation between inference fiom particulars to particulars and 
Its complement subsumption is thoroughly illustrated by 
Mill’s discussion of the subsuniptive syllogism Putting aside 
the notion of a pettho pniictpu, which only applies when the 
major premise in Barbara is regarded as a complete enumera- 
tion, we find that the major jaremise consists in an explicit 
enunciation of the common nature which leally warrants the 
conclusion Mill regards tins enunciation only in the light 
of a summary of particulars, and as we have seen, the facts 
of rudimentary reproduction and even of elementary inference 
bear him out in the view that it is not indispensable The 
point however is, that though the enunciation itself is not 
indispensable, yet the operation of that identity which the 
enunciation formulates is indispensable It is this which, in 
the form of an ideal content considered as a subject qualified 
by attributes, is the point of union m subsumptive inference. 

Here again the natuie of the active universal determmes the 
inferential form 

111. Calculation is a divergent foim of subsumption, in Calcula- 
which, by passing through the stage of complete enumeration, 
the universal operative in the inference has been transformed 
from an ideal content existing tn individuals to a totality 
where parts are units The concrete individuality, 1 e the 
common generic nature of the individuals, has faded away 
by abstraction into a mere denomination of units, and the 
attributes which were conjomed within the generic content 
have also become denominations of the numerical wholes 
These numerical wholes which liavc arisen out of the ‘ extension ' 
of the ideal content by means of enumeration are related to 
each other as measurable parts and v/holes in the system of 
number Thus the subsuniptive syllogism, ' All Englishmen 
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are Europeans, all Londoners are EnglisLineri, therefore all 
Londoners aie Europeans,’ may be seiiously taken in the 
aspect of e\tension, which thiough the affinity between the 
individual and the unit is always closely allied to the aspect of 
number. But to caiiy this aspect to a genuine result we must 
not simply say ‘ Englishmen = English Euiopeans’, &c &c, 
for the insertion of ' English ’ m the piedicate makes the sign = , 
which implies restriction to the aspect of numbei, superfluous 
and meaningless And if we do not use =, but retain the 
copula ' are then the repetition in the predicate goes a long 
way to destroy the meanmg of the judgment by reducing it 
to a tautology. 

a If we seriously intend to draw a conclusion fiom the 
relation of individuals as units, 1 e apart from their content 
except m so far as it distinguishes them into gioiips, we must 
first constitute each of our wholes into a numeiical whole by 
complete enumeration, and then refer these wholes to one 
another in respect of then measurable identity 01 want of 
identity, 1 e equality or inequality, which lattei, as we saw 
above, bemg assignable as an exact diffeience, mvolves the 
former Then we should get something like Englishmen = /g 
Europeans, Londoneis = J Englishmen That is to say, 
Londoners, numerically considered, are a part that repeats 
itself four times in the numerical whole of Englishmen, and 
Englishmen numeucally considered are a part that repeats 
itself twenty times in the numerical whole of Europeans 
Thus the same numerical whole presents itself as thoioughly 
identical with itself in its differences 01 different relations, 
whether as the number of Englishmen, obtained by simple 
enumeration, or as four times the number of Londoners, a 
relation obtained by comparison of enumerations and analysis 
of a sum into its parts, or as a twentieth part of the number 
of Europeans, a relation obtained in the same way as the last 
mentioned The quantitative universal, which is the same 
in kmd throughout all its different aspects — not distmguish- 
able as a subject controlling attributes and as attributes that 
severally do not exhaust the subject — is thus an embodiment 
of the rule, ‘ Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other ' Calculation is mediate judgment, m 
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which, from the nature of the whole that opeiates, there is no 
distinction between subject and predicate 

It IS obvious therefoie that Calculation cannot be applied 
to wholes that consist of heterogeneous or non-quantitative 
parts, or at least, if so applied, can only deal with them in 
their aspect, probably a subordinate one, of homogeneity. 

If the number of lines m Macbeth is -g^^th of the number of 
lines contained m all Shakespeare’s plays together, what 
then ’ The relation of Macbeth to the other woiks of Shake- 
speare’s mind must be expressed by other universals than this 
There have always been logicians whose gaze has been fasci- 
nated by the simplicity and certainty of calculative processes , 
but it IS idle to place the ideal of argument in a type which 
depends on the relations of identical units The tendency 
to acquiesce m this ideal has no doubt been strengthened by 
the absolute reciprocity of the equational judgment, which 
has been explained above This reciprocity anticipates, 
though at a long interval, a piominent attribute of notional 
definition 01 of any complete and concrete knowledge , and 
this anticipation of a characteristic which is rightly ascribed 
to the logical ideal has increased the attractiveness of com- 
putative or quasi-computative processes as types of logical 
method 

^ The importance of the Equational logic is so great Equa- 
that I will return foi a moment to its pimciple, which has 
been cursorily alluded to on the previous page The point of 
logical interest m legard to it is that it is not at first hand a 
calculus at all, though it is a calculus, and a very effective one, 
at second hand In this lespect it is of the same grade as 
the calculus of chances, with which it is closely allied By 
saying that the logical calculus is not a calculus at first 
hand, I mean that the judgments with which is deals are not 
judgments that embody numeiical 01 quantitative lelations 
as such, and therefore, as was shown above, have no fair 
claim to the sign = as copula This is absolutely clear of the 
judgments which Jevons calls Partial Identities, in which the 
employment of the sign = is not in accordance with usage. 

It IS not intelligible to say ' that Iron = a metal, or that 
‘ Principles of Science, p 40 
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Diatomaceae = a tlasiii of plaiilb, oi that Mammalia = a class of 
vertebrates These judgments are obviously subsumptive 
judgments, intended to evpiess the conjunction of certain 
attributes m ceitain indniduals, oi else the identity of 
certain sets of mdi\idualh under certain different aspects oi 
descriptions But the sign = does not express this conjunction 
of attributes or identity of indimduals, except as the attributes 
or identity of a quantitative whole, and as on the other hand 
the judgment suggests no ob\ious quantitati\e aspect, weight 
or number or value, in which identitv' can be asserted, it 
follows that the form of the judgment simply contradicts its 
content, i e the judgment is not intelligible 

With Simple Identities the case is somewhat different It 
IS not indeed intelligible to say that ‘ Lord Salisbury = 
the Prime Minister of England ', or that ' St Mary’s Church 
at Oxford = the University Chuich ’ * But it is intelligible 
— I now take Jevons’ examples of simple identities — that 
‘ The smell of a i otten egg = that of hydrogen sulphide , ’ and 
that ‘ The colour of the Pacific Ocean = the colour of the 
Atlantic Ocean ’ And the reason why it is intelligible is this 
It IS possible to interpret these judgments as establishing 
identity of degree " in a quality capable of variations , i e 
quantitative identity oi an equation of colours or of smells. 
And by a metaphorical usage based on this fact identical 
concephons, though not strictly quantitative, are sometimes 
said to be equivalent, and this equivalence is rudely symbolised 
by the sign of equality But the point to note is that equiva- 
lence cannot be affirmed on the ground of individual identity 
It means equal amount and kind of intension, and does not 

' Unless we meant to affirm that Lord Salisbury when Prime Mimster 
retains, for example, bis normal height and weight , or that St Mary s 
when considered as the University Church suflers no diminution of sue. 
It might be urged that this is worth considering, for of Merton Chapel, 
if I remember right, a parallel assertion would be untrue, the choir 
being a college chapel, and the church as a whole a parish church 

’ Jevons does not in the least distinguish true intensive equation, 
as in a colour match, from identification of individuals or classes of 
things in a sense quite be> ond quantity He fails to distinguish Quality 
from Kind or Individuality Hence ‘ Deal = Landing place of Caesar ' 
IS to him a ' simple Identity , no less than ' Colour of Pacific Ocean = 
Colour of Atlantic Ocean 
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mecin identity of component individuals Thus it is simply 
false that ‘ Exogens = Dicotyledons for the meanmgs are 
not equivalent, though the individuals designated by the 
names are, excepits exciptendts, the same. 

In the first instance, therefore, the judgment as formulated 
by the Equational logic is not an equation, because it does 
not restrict itself to a quantitative aspect, but predicates 
individual identity Although you say that Diatomaceae = a 
class of plants, you may not go on to say that this class of 
plants = anothei class x (meaning that the two are equal in 
number), and that therefore the Diatomaceae = the class x. 
The original judgment might mdeed happen to justify this 
calculation, but m passing through it would have entirely 
lost its peculiar import 

The office of computation m the Calculus is not to compare 
quantitative attiibutes of objects, but to secure complete 
enumeration of possible judgments In this office of secondary 
import it somewhat resembles the translation of a material 
disjunctive judgment into a numerical statement of chances. 
But the statement of chances gives a numerical result, whereas 
the logical calculus, aftei protectmg itself by a computation 
of combmations, returns to a result m the shape of identifica- 
tion or identifications Workmg as it does solely by the 
identification of individuals under different aspects, i e. as con- 
jommg m themselves different attributes, the equational logic 
is obviously a species of subsumption, and rests ultimately on 
the subsumptive principle that attributes conjomed m the 
same individual are conjomed with each other. Thus m regard 
to the nature of the universal which is operative m mference 
through the calculus, there is little to say beyond what has 
already been said m dealmg with subsumption. The only 
peculiarity of this species of subsumption is that m it the 
undefined capacities of subsumption as such for conveymg 
connections of prmciples are cut down to the most abstract 
expression of individual unity, without bemg allowed to 
develope in the direction which such abstract unity naturally 
suggests, VIZ that of participation in a numerical whole. 

IV ‘ Construction ’ “ is a term frequently applied to a method 

Cp 11 319 note below on the relation of this pabbagc to vol i, p 42 It 

1337 2 D 
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Construe- or element of inference, a It primarily indicates an auxiliary 

Ph^cal process employed in geometrical or mechanical reasonmg. 
This process consists m makmg accessible to perception a 
geometrical or mechanical complex of relations which embodies 
a problem or theorem that is under consideration The actual 
physical construction — a diagram on paper or a model or 
experimental machme ' — though not ideal, but an object of 
sense, is neverthele^ abstract m its sensuousness, being pur- 
posely cleared of the irrelevancies which encumber our 
ordmary perceptions And further, the nature of space is so 
closely related to sense-perception, that ideal spatial relations 
can be adequately symbolised by actual figures presented to 
perception, although the ideal relation underlymg a theorem 
IS always both more and less than the visible or tangible lines 
and pomts. ‘ More,' because the visible lines can be but 
a case of the ideal relation ; ‘ less,’ because the perceptible 
lines, though reduced to black on white, still include errors 
and inelevancies which the mind m working with them 
disregards The case of a working model or machme made 
to experiment with is at first sight different from that of a 
mere diagram. But the difference is only in degree. Both 
the diagram and the machme are really tn pan mafena with 
that which they represent to the mmd , the diagram with 
ordinary perception, the machine with ordmary physical 
causation But it is harder to say where the line is to be drawn 
between fact and representative of fact in the case of the 
machme, which shades off gradually mto the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature Such a thmg however as a workmg model ® 
that illustrates the lever action of the limbs shows how 
the machme as such stands between natural process and 
abstract mechanics It is the abstract physical expression for 

’ An excellent example of construction in this sense, the solution of 
a problem in actual physical embodiment, is the machine for drawing 
sound curves of any shape by actual pendular oscillations There is 
such a machine, I think, with actual pendulums, which thus does not 
merely mimic the curves (as the machine with cog-wheels may be said 
to do), but actually constructs them in terms of the theory 

* A complete model of the ear or eye may seem not to be abstract, 
but only magnified , it is however abstract by its isolation from other 
parts, its fixity, and its capability of being taken to pieces 
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a natural activity, and paves the way for its abstract ideal 
expression 

Construction in this first and simplest sense is not even a 
case or species of Inference The production of a visible 
material figure or object does not even, strictly speakmg, 
enter into the essence of the inferential process. It is however 
a peculiar auxiliary method which depends upon and throws 
into relief the characteristic nature of the universal — the 
abstraction of sense — ^with which Inference is concerned in 
Geometry or abstract mechanics The Imes drawn on paper, 
though peculiarly adequate symbols, are nevertheless only 
symbols of the lines with which geometry actually works And 
of course we do not draw the lines on paper at random, and 
they would be of no use if we did. We only draw them in 
accordance with the requirements of the universal operative in 
the mference, so far as these requirements are already known 
and can guide us from moment to moment The aim is to aid 
intellectual reflection in fixing and following connectionswhich 
suggest themselves within that universal , and as we have 
seen, the material Imes or even cords, pulleys, levers, &c. 
represent an intellectual work already partly accomplished 
in the exclusion of irrelevant elements But the material or 
physical construction is not the active element in the accom- 
plishment of this work This construction in the sense of actual 
drawmg or model-making is a process charactertshe of geo- 
metrical or mechanical inference, but not identical therewith 

/3. But this brings us to a secondary sense of construction imagma- 
— secondary not in logical value, but, as I thmk, in usage and 
the growth of meaning Of course actual lines on paper aie 
not essential to simple geometrical mference in which we can 
‘ carry the figure m our heads and if so, the visible external 
figure cannot in theory be essential to any such mference 
Professor Clifford, it would appear, was almost independent 
of external aids to realisation in considermg geometrical or 
physical problems But when we work with ideas of Imes, 
and combine spatial elements in our imagination, and not on 
paper, is not this still construction, and yet is it not now of 
the essence of mference ^ 

I fear that at this point a fuither refinement cannot be 
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avoided. It seems to me obvious that the imaginative experi- 
ment is a different thmg from the intellectual perception of 
unity. The imaginative experiment may be misdirected and 
void of result, as a Ime drawn on paper in addition to an actual 
diagram may be irrelevant and meanmgless The imagmary 
line projected on imagmary paper, though necessary perhaps 
to the mtellectual apprehension, is it seems to me puiely on 
a level with the external Ime perceived through sense But 
when any line either given on paper or suggested m unagmation 
has been mtellectually grasped as symbolic of a relation 
relevant to the universal which we are developmg, then it is 
taken up into the mference and has passed from a step m 
physical or imaginative construction to an element m necessary 
apprehension In looking for that pomt in an elhpse m which 
the sun had to be placed m order that the ellipse might 
represent a planetary orbit accordmg to the theory of gravita- 
tion it IS easy either m unagmation or on paper to select the 
middle pomt of the longer axis The question as to the nature 
of the process is not whether I draw or only imagine, but 
whether m domg either one or the other I am guided by 
msight mto the connection of the data and into the con- 
ditions of the problem. If I seem to myself to have such 
an insight, but am, as m the case above-mentioned, mistaken 
m the connection which I fancy that I detect, then I mfer, but 
wrongly. If however, or m as fai as, I put the sun in the 
wrong place or m the right place by an isolated act of sensuous 
fancy, then I may be constnictmg, but I am not inferring 
Intellect- y. The organised or articulated intellectual perception 
Geometry contrast With the physical or imaginative experi- 

and ment — or rather taken as mcludmg this experiment, for the 
Meehan- se^J5^Q^g j^gjg cannot be dispensed with— affords a third 
meanmg which may be put upon construction. Of course 
this perception has the effect of a synthesis, of a puttmg 
together as well as of a distmguishmg. And especially when 
the relations thus put together as havmg their unity m one 
universal are spatial relations, readily symbohsed by imagma- 
tive pictures, there is a plausibihty m translatmg the Greek 
term ‘ synthesis which m technical logic expresses the unity 
of differences inheient in all intelligible judgment, into the 
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term of Latin oiigin ' construction which may be held to 
express this same idea with the additional implication of 
tnfenUonal operation in time, by which elements of intellectual 
perception are put together like the parts of a machine. 

Construction in this third sense, a sense largely msisted 
on by Kant, is a hybrid idea. I cannot doubt that it designates 
a true species of inference — mference dealing with the abstrac- 
tions of sense — ^by a title actually drawn from and implymg 
an accident of inference, viz intentional combination, successive 
m time, of visible or imagined forms Now the intention, 
except in as far as it is a general intention to infer correctly, 
falls outside inference In inference nothmg can guide u® 
but inferential necessity , and a special intention, such as 
that of drawing a line on a slate or on paper, or of constructuig 
a model of a joint, arises in some motive external to the 
inference proper. And as with the intention, so with the fact 
of material construction It is a mere accident of inference. 
Therefore the intentional combination of perceptible or 
imagmable elements falls outside mference proper except in 
so far as it is guided by inferential grounds But it is true 
that, especially wherever we have novelty or discovery m in- 
ference,^ imagmative or perceptive construction is an mdis- 
pensable auxiliary to thought 

8 And finally, by insisting on the ideas of synthesis, of Intellect- 
intention, and of the value of imagination in inference, we 
arrive at a fourth meaning of Construction,* in which it is tahon to 
alleged to be an essential element or even the essence of all tJy° 
inference, as an intellectual combinative process, not confined 
to the region of geometrical or mechanical abstractions. Thus 
understood. Construction becomes a convenient expression for 
the distmct realisation m inference even of universals which 
are not numerical or geometncal, if they are more than 
subsumptive. Transferring a spatial metaphor to such uni- 
versals, it appears to explain the definite necessity which unites 
their differences, by reference to the precise and unambiguous 
coherence which belongs to geometrical relations. But we 
have seen that even as applied to geometrical mfeiences 

'■ See p 8, supra 

‘ Bradley’s Principles of Logic, p 235, and passim 
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construction is to a great extent a metaphor dram from an 
accident of those inferences, and when we deal wnth univeisals 
which are not at all sensuous the simplicity of the expression 
becomes actually deceptive It is easy to say, for example, 
that we mtellectually ‘ construct ’ such a whole as the Bntish 
Constitution out of isolated facts, principles, and accepted 
ideas, and then proceed to perceive its nature But it is plain 
that anything valuable m the ' construction ’ is comcident 
with and guided by the growing insight into the nature of 
the content before us which constitutes the inference itself 
We must distinguish from this usage that by which we speak 
of constructing a Utopia Here of course we are ostensibly 
not inferring, though vfc have really to use inference Wc 
arc playing, employing the imagination accordmg to arbitrary 
interests and motives, and not under intellectual guidance, 
until we begin to di aw consequences from what we have said. 
And the root of the whole usage which we have examined is 
that in all inference, so far as it has novelty or is a process 
modifying itself in time, there is an arbitrary and external 
element which supplies guidance to the attention until the 
true principle and the relevant details have been disentangled, 
and operates throughout the mference by the side of the true 
principle which gradually displaces and finally ousts it. This 
arbitrary element may indeed be regarded as the universal 
itself in an imperfect form, but for this \'ery reason it contains 
much in the w'ay of suggestion or experiment ^ — ^much tentative 
synthesis— that has to be dropped and erased before the infer- 
ence can assume its true and final form And the name 
construction depends largely on the elements which, having 
lieen intentionally and therefore tentatively inserted, are 
ultimately dropped 

The outcome of our account of Construction then is this. 
Construction is a term drawn from moral, physical, and 
psychological adjuncts of mference In the case of geometrical 
and mechanical inference these adjuncts are so far akm to 
the matter of the universal, that the term ' Construction ’ 
drawn from them may be held a fair designation of such 

' Cp the case above cited in which the focus of the ellipse was the point 
required, but the middle of the longer axis was the first point selected 
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inferential processes, e g of Kant’s account of matter on the 
basis of attraction and repulsion. In the case of other and 
less sensuous universals this is not so, and Construction as 
apphed to them is a mere metaphor and not even a case of 
Inference. Thus Construction should never be assigned as 
the essence or as an essential element of Inferential activity. 

The above account of four mam cases of Inference may serve 
as an anticipatory sketch of the course which our discussion 
will pursue m the followmg chapters. (See scheme annexed ) 


SCHEME ILLUSTRATING AFFILIATION OF ARGUMENTS AS 
DESCRIBED IN BOOK II. 


Subsumpttve Senes. 


Construchve or Relational 
Series, 


Incomplete Enumerativc 
Induction 
(Syllog. Fig. 3) 


Apprehension of connections 
in Space and Time . 

' Construction ’ 


Complete Enumeration 
Anthmetical Science 


Analogy (Syllog, Fig 2), Geometrical and Mechanical 

(Natural Classification) | ' Constmcbon *. 

I Scientific Induction.* I 


Explanatory Theory. 


Notional Subsumption 
(Syllog. Fig I). 

Disjunction. 

Judgment of Value 


* Or five, countmg among them the process which Construction m its 
fourth sense is abusively applied to designate. 

* Scientific Induction is treated as a transition by which Explanatory 
Theory may be reached from the side of Analogy The scheme is 
intended to represent each type of inference as a combination of that 
vertically above it with that with which it is connected by a horizontal 
line This does not apply to the relation between Explanatory Theory 
and Complete Enumeration, which stand Where they do merely as being 
intermediate forms 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 

On the Relation of Symbolic Logic to the Theory 
OF the Present Work. 

I cannot pretend to give an adequate account of Symbolic 
Logic in its present development But there is a matter 
connected with it which readers of this work may nghtly 
demand some attempt to explain , and on which, moreover, 
the co-operation of students working from the side of philo- 
sophy (or, if this IS held a question-begging phrase, from the 
side of a monistic philosophy) and from the side of Formal 
Logic respectively is highly desirable I mean the ascertain- 
ment of the precise point of divergence at which Formal 
Logic, construed as including pure Mathematics, parts com- 
pany from the sort of Philosophical Logic that is aimed at 
by the present work, attempting to follow the tradition that 
IS one on the whole with that of Aristotle and Plato 
The problem thus arising in the first place (i) on a certain 
point puts the theory of the present work on its defence, while 
in the second place (2) as it mvolves the conditions under which 
the divergence comes to pass, the answer to it would determine 
the reservation or no-reservation subject to which Formal 
Logic can be held from the monistic point of view to be true 
I. I will first say somethmg about the theory of the present 
work as it concerns the point of divergence of Formal Logic (in 
Mr Russell’s sense indicating Symbolic Logic and pure Mathe- 
matics) from Philosophical Logic in my sense of the term 
a The pomt of divergence in question, according to my 
account given above, is where quality passes into quantity 
by the transformation of the judgment into the equation 
Here begins, according to that account, the transformation of 
the wide and plastic logical idea of system and members,* 
into the narrow and rigid idea of quantitative whole and parts, 
passing through which it reaches the last abstraction m the 
shape of denomination and numerical units. The denomination 
appeared to be a last abstraction of the whole or system, 

’ Not yet explicit at the pomt 111 ([uestion — becoming in fact explicit 
by contrast iMth tlie formal framework then brought to light 
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the units, of the parts or members The numerical series 
seemed to be an ideal scheme of the relations of members 
withm systems » from a certain limited point of view , that is, 
when distmguished only by a logical order of progression 
assigning every unit a place m relation to every other.'* 

Mathematics, then, seemed to be especially connected with 
quantity, and to be characterised accordingly by the homo- 
geneousness of the wholes — space, time, and number— with 
which especially it appeared to deal, then actual characteristics 
bemg idealised to a pomt which made the nexus of their 
relations a matter for almost purely hjqiothetical judgments. 
Absolutely pure hypothetical judgment, an assertion of im- 
plications following upon a supposition which is in no way 
attached to an underlying real system, I do not believe to 
have a meaning ” 

The Logic which had the same origin as Mathematics when 
thus conceived, was then familiar as Equational Logic, 
founded upon the same transformation of the Judgment 
which gave rise to Mathematics itself. This transformation, 
when applied to Logic in general, was open to serious cnticism 
because of the inadequacy of the equational form, which 
ought to indicate a purely quantitative relation, to the meanmg 
of a true logical judgment It seemed to be neither Logic nor 
Mathematics ^ 

* e g I 168. 

I think I am entitled to repudiate any suggestion (if really directed 
against my doctrine , see Rnssell, Principles, 1 14) that my view was 
satisfied with the psychological conception of counting the acts of 
counting Number was for me always a relation of ordered senes, 
which we became aware of by counting Cp i 168,170 And I should 
be wanting in courage were I not to admit, in ^ite of the authcnty 
against me, that though every class has a number, yet the connotation 
of every number seems to me to be determmed by relations to a whole 
independent of the class which has the number 

“ See Rnssell, Principles, p 14 This observation affects, I should 
suppose, Mr Russell's extreme use of the hypothetical proposition m 
illustrating the meaning of implications You cannot say, I should 
urge, ' If a donkey is Plato, it is a great philosopher ' The hypothesis 
scatters your underlying reality to the winds, and what I should call the 
basis ofimplication IS gone Tn areal system, S qualifies Pas well as P, S 

‘ Cp Bradley's Logic, p 24 ff with Mr Keynes’s defence and reinter- 
pretation of the equational form, pp 189 90 
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Tlie conception of pure Mathematics has now, as I 
understand, freed itself from all special relation to quantity, 
and the view is affirmed that the science to which it applies 
consists wholly m logical deduction from logical principles. 
Thus its point of divergence from what is here treated as 
Philosophical Logic is not that assigned m the account that 
was summarised in the previous paragraph, but is rather 
that to which my description finally traced the abstraction 
It deals, I gather, not at all with existents, actual space, actual 
time, or actual characters of totalities represented by number, 
but with the formal essence of propositions— not with facts, 
but with the mutual implications of propositions, and these 
propositions containing none but logical constants. It is, m 
stnet principle, to be defined as one with Symbolic Logic, 
which agam is one with Formal Logic » 

The path which its conception traverses in attaming this 
point may be illustrated by a quotation from Mr. Russell 

‘ Whenever two sets of terms have mtilual relations of the same 
type, the same forms of deduction will apply to bothfi For 
example, the mutual relations of pomts in a Euclidean plane 
are of the same type as those of the complex numbers ; hence 
plane geometry', considered as a type of pure mathematics, 
ought not to decide whether its variables are points or complex 
numbers or some other set of entities havmg the same type of 
mutual relations Speaking generally, we ought to de^, in 
every branch of mathematics, with any class of entities whose 
mutual relations are of a specified type , thus the class, as 
well as the particular term considered, becomes a vanable, 
and the only true constants are the types of relations and 
what they involve Now a lype^ of rdations is to mean? in 
this discussion, a class of relations characterised by the above 
formal identity of the dedudions e possible in regard to the 
various members of the class , and hence a t5q)e of relations, 
as will appear more fully hereafter, if not already evident, is 
always a class definable in terms of logical constants f We 
may therefore define a type of relations as a class of relations 
defined by some property definable in terms of logical relations 
alone ’ 

• Russell, Pnnciples, p 9 " Ibid , pp 7-8 ' My itabcs. 

Mr Russell’s italics ' My italics. 

* [Mr. Russell’s note] 'One-one, many-one, transitive, symmetneal, 
are instances of types of relations with which we shall be often con- 
cerned ’. 
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Am I presumptuous in observing that we see here the 
progress towards homogeneousness of the subject-matter and 
pure logical imphcation much as it was set out in the account 
to which the previous paragraph referred ^ If two sets of 
terms have mutual relations of the same type, the same forms 
of deduction will apply to both ; but to be of the same t3rpe, 
if I understand the passages rightly, has no other meaning 
than to be such that the same forms of deduction wiU apply. 
So, am I wrong in suggesting that very great and serious 
differences between two sets of terms may be neglected (such 
as differences between points in a Euclidean plane and 
complex numbers) if only a common set of formal deductions 
can be found which apply to them ? This is the course that 
was described above, in pointing out the increasing homo- 
geneousness of the subject-matter of Mathematics as the 
charactenstic differences e g of space and time come to be 
neglected The science has a right, I should say, to define 
the same type of relations as it finds convenient. But in its 
claim to truth the amount of difference which it has omitted 
will have to be taken into consideration 

I gather, then, that any reference to quantity or to any form 
of actual existence is now to be taken as excluded, and that 
pure Mathematics is to consist, as we said, in logical deductions 
from logical principles. And the province of Symbolic Logic 
IS practically the same. It claims, as I understand, to have 
thrown off the limitation which offended us in the Equational 
Logic, and is now prepared to deal with any type of relation 
whatever, in no way impljnng a preference for statements 
framed in quantitative form And it is noticeable that the 
Symbolic shape is treated as accidental and unessential. This 
is more important than it seems. For the idea of a perfectly 
and purely Formal Logic is necessarily, I presume, as we see 
in the simple case of conversion, to deal with its terms as if they 
were units unmodifiable except in position, expressions to be 
combined or transposed as wholes, and without intrinsic 
modification “ But the present symbolism is in itself more 

“ I am aware that in the most formal logic, when expressed in 
ordinary language, grammar will hardly permit this rule to be carried 
out But there is no doubt, I think, tliat purely formal procedure 
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adaptable, as is shown for instance by its admitting a differ- 
ence of ‘ sense ’ “ between a relation and its converse ; and 
also, as we saw, the symbolism as a whole, which must always 
be a check on the change mduced in terms by change of 
combmation and inter-connection,’“ is considered unessential. 
Therefore the intrinsic modification of terms, demanded by 
a sound theory of mference, though discouraged, as I think, 
by the habitual use of a conventional symbolism, is not in 
principle excluded. 

Thus the point of divergence between Symbolic Logic, 
including pure Mathematics, on the one hand, and what I 
call Philosophical Logic on the other, is, if the views just 
stated are to be held decisive, at the end and not at the 
beginning of the quantitative development of the judgment 
The ultimate divergence would appear to take place at the 
point where the theory of the hypothetical judgment has 
been explicitly laid down, exhibiting for the first time an 
embodiment of implication as distinct from mere subsumptive 
conjunction “ And it would consist m isolating the relation 
of implication in such a judgment from the limitation 
imposed on it and the extensions ascribed to it owmg to the 
doctnne that every hypothetical presupposes and depends 
upon a systematic whole taken to be real. Thus the limitation 
on illegitimate hypothesis, which forbids such an implication as 
' if the number 2 were Socrates, it would be a great philosopher ’ * 
is swept away ; and with it the suggestion that in a pure 
hypothetical the implication is reciprocal I give this latter 

becomes uncertain in so far as a term is modified by its place in a 
context. The preference for predication by ' is ’ -with a noun, over 
a concrete verb, is a simple case Yon cannot readily ' convert ' a 
verbal predication 

“■ ‘ sens ', direction 

’’ Cp my remarks, p 202, on the changes inevitable within a syste- 
matic argument, where the meaning of the term develops I therefore 
deny that ' the syllogism in all its figures belongs to Symbolic Logic ’ 
Principles, p 10 In my view it contains a principle of life and growth 
which cannot be symbolically represented 

“ In my scheme the meeting-pomt of abstract relation of Space, Time, 
and Number, with the pure Hypothetical Judgment, and the develop- 
ment of the latter as an expression of sheer relativity or implication 
See vol 1, pp 86 and 233-4 

'* Principles, p 14 
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merely as an instance of a loss which seems to me to arise 
from a non-philosophical mterpretation of the proposition in 
accordance with colloquial usage ’■ 

This then is the acknowledged point of divergence , not 
the estabhshment of the quantitative judgment, but the 
admitted emergence of implication as a relation between 
propositions If this view is to be taken as decisive, the account 
of quantitative judgment m the present work shows first the 
steps antecedent to tlie divergence, and next the full nature of 
the divergence, rather than traces the divergence forward from 
its critical pomt. To do this on the present basis would mean 
to give an account of Symbohc Logic, winch I admit myself 
unable to offer. 

2. In what, then, precisely does the divergence consist ? The di- 
Surely m tlus, that Symbohc Logic •* is mterested m the laws 
of mutual unphcation between propositions — ^the modes of 
formal Deduction — while Philosophical Logic is interested in 
the conditions of logical stability “ 
a. I wUl first say what I mean by this latter conception. Logi- 
I understand Truth to be that characteristic of a system of 
propositions which makes it free from self-contradiction and plained, 
from contradiction with the rest of experience This charac- 
teristic (which I take to be what Plato means by aKrjOaa 
' trueness ’) may be technically described as logical stability ■* 

(Plato’s ^«) 3 aioT?js). It mvolves the conception that every 
judgment is at once detemuned as to its meamng, and 
criticised as to its non-liability to contradiction, by its place 

■ Even li the proposition is taken d!> itseli non-mental, the assignment 
of its import may be, and m Mr nussell's case 1 think is, drawn from 
colloquial usage. See below, p 48 I do not feel sure whether the 
statement that only judgment or belief, mvolvmg mind, can be true or 
false, IS an abandonment of the above position, or a concession to 
popular phraseology Cp Principles, p ix, and Philosophical Essays, 
pp 172-3 I think the difference is unimportant for my pomt, which 
lies in the isolation of that, whatever it may be, which is true or false. 

*' I omit henceforward, for brevity’s sake, to add ‘ and pure mathe- 
matics which I understand to be imphed throughout 
° The sharp ruling out of Inductive Inference from the subject-matter 
of Symbolic Logic is very signiffcant (see Russell, Principles, p. ii) 

To me, for example, it means that the ultimate principles which underhe 
alike Formal and Informal Inferences, are ignored 
‘ See e g Rep. V and VI and notes in my Companion 
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in the whole system of judgments which represents our 
organised experience Its degree of non-liability to contra- 
diction, mternal or external, is its degree of logical sta- 
bihty, and I take it to be the mam interest of philosophical 
logic, as I indicated from the begmning,* to analyse the forms 
which are generated by the impulse towards such stability or 
satisfactoriness, with reference to the vanous degrees m which 
they embody its achievement. The rules of inference come 
in rather as the modes of passmg from grade to grade of logical 
stability than as expressive of relations between this and that 
or these and those propositions How and under what reserva- 
tions premisses yield a conclusion, for example, is the study of 
the formation of a whole of relatively higher stability than its 
isolated data, not a mere playmg a game under given rules. 

Now this conception at once brings the consequence that 
there can be no unproved premisses or prior foundations *’ of 
knowledge. For the proof of every judgment is ultimately in 
the system as a whole ; and there can be no indefinables nor 
colloquial interpretation of propositions in any sense of the 
latter term, for every proposition and every judgment takes 
its meanmg as well as its certamty from the system. And 
there can be no implication as a relation between isolated 
propositions, for the only implication is that which at any 
point IS necessary to the avoidance of contradiction in the 
system. If we intend to set out without reservations or pre- 
suppositions, and investigate what is meant by the presence 
of trueness or satisfactoriness in the forms of thought, this, 
I suggest, is the only way to go about it. We start, in this 
case, not from unproved premisses, but from minima of 
experience, which are found to lead both m truth and certamty 
beyond themselves, and possess, until they have so led, no 
more than a provisional meaning and certamty. 

/3. Symbolic Logic diverges from Logic as thus conceived by 
omitting the conception of logical stability. It takes the 
proposition primarily as an isolated unit — not mental — but 
recogmses the mutual implication of propositions. Its 
interest lies m the study of the various general types of 
deduction, or ‘ the general rules by which inferences are 
‘ Vol 1, p. 3 ■' Below, p. 266. 
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made ’ , that is, I presume, the rules by which you can 
assert or deny a proposition of one general type when assum- 
ing one or more propositions of the same or some other type 
It IS recognised that true and false propositions respectively 
have different relations of implication as regards all pro- 
positions ; but I do not gather that these implications are 
capable of degree, so that a proposition could be more or less 
true because of being more or less supported by other pro- 
positions Its truth or falsehood I understand to be self- 
contained, a private affair of its own, not lying in its coherence 
or mcoherence with a system.® 

In a word, the resultmg difference is twofold. As the 
foundation of the science you get a number of mdefinables 
and of unproved premisses, assumed really for reasons of 
convenience — that is to say, with a view to leadmg proofs 
from them m the simplest and neatest way.** And as the 
goal of the science you get an enormous command over the 
forms of deductions applicable to propositions which them- 
selves, though always general, are unchangeable umts. You 
have no such phenomenon as a system operatmg within 
propositions so that their ideal shape and certainty is always 
ahead of their given form, and makes itself felt as an impulse 
to self-transformation and completion in other forms. On 
Mr. Russell’s philosophy, I presume that a proposition would 
not be an entity capable of embodying such an impulse (not 
being m £my way mental) But, as I admitted ]ust now, 
I do not know whether Mr Russell’s philosophy is generally 
held essential to the logical doctrme which he shares with 
others.** In any case, whether the proposition is mental or 
not, £ind whether or no we subscribe to pluralism, the pro- 
position for Formal Logic is a fixture, in relation with others, 

® I regret that, owing to want of acquaintance with the general 
literature of Symbolic Logic, I am unable to say whether Mr Russell's 
philosophy is accepted by the principal authonties who agree with him 
about Logic His logic and his phil<»ophy appear very precisely adapted 
to each other, and he thinks them essentially connected (p vui) It is 
certainly not easy to discuss them apart But I presume that his 
logical doctrine might be held on logical ground only, by way of abstrac- 
tion and not as final truth 

■’ See e g Russell, Principles, p 17 ' Seep 266 below. 

■* He holds that it is so Principles, pp viii and 24 
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but alike m truth and in import® independent of them. 
Thus there is no idea of developing a system, or indeed any- 
thmg whatever, from a single point. The logician takes, as 
it seems to me, whatever he wants in the way of first prmciples 
without considering their relation to any single system, and 
he makes usage and convenience, not systematic necessity, 
govern the interpretation of single propositions For example, 

‘ by help of the first nine prmciples out of ten axioms,’’ we 
can prove the law of contradiction.’ And agam, he does not 
raise, as a matter of prmaple, such questions, dependent for 
us on the ideal of judgment, as the reciprocity of the hypo- 
thetical or the exclusiveness of the disjunction, and he appears 
to me wholly to leave out of account the problem of a cate- 
gorical basis for the hypothetical and the disjunctive “ 
In other words, he takes implication as a bare and ultimate 
fact, an indefinable.^ 

I am not argumg agamst all tlus. It seems to me to be 
natural, if we either deny, or choose to abstract from, the 
idea of systematic coherence, about which I shall argue 
below.® And I do not see why, if we find these assumptions 
work m a special science, we should not make use of them 
as a matter of ‘ taste and convenience ’ (I extend the applica- 
tion of Mr Russell’s phrase on p. 17 but I judge that it does 
represent what with him is a great influence m the shaping 
of his science) — \\hatever our doctrine of Reality may be. 

Only, to those who hold a different philosophy, the assump- 
tion that you may go forward without the idea of system 
wiU always appear a reservation or special postulate, affecting 
the trutli or ultimate logical stability of sciences which need 
it for their foundation. 

This IS the point at which controversy might arise It would 


• We must not say ' in meaning for Mr Russell's proposition does 
not have the meaning, but is it Pnnciples, pp. 16-17 

« See above, p 273, on illegitimate hypothesis. 

^ Prmciples, p 14 Cp Mr Russell's explanation. Mind, 75, 375 
My only point here is that imphcation is taken as a relation between 
two propositions, ]ust as it is felt or found We are not allowed, for 
instance, to argue, from the nature of the system involved, on the 
question whether if p really implies q, q must imply p, I thmk Mr 
Russell would accept this statement ' Cp c ix. 
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be foolish and hopeless for an outsider to criticise the procedure 
of these sciences on their owm ground What he not only 
has a right to do, but is bound to do, is to attempt to indicate 
the difference of attitude and presuppositions between them 
and what he conceives to be Philosophical Logic. And this 
attempt, however modest, must in the end lead to a different 
opinion, or an opinion differently formulated, about the truth 
of Formal Logic m the large sense here in question. 

I say, an opinion differently formulated For though Mr 
Russell holds that it is a merit of his philosophy to mamtam 
the complete truth of mathematics, yet he is too widely 
experienced in all regions of culture not to admit the immense 
■prtma facie difference between the kind of truth aimed at by 
mathematics and that aimed at, say, by biology or by political 
philosophy “ or the philosophy of religion. He must, I imagine, 
have his mvn account to give of the relation between a science 
which stretches so far as his general science of inference in one 
way, and sciences which include so very much more in another 
way. I should call it the difference between a very highly 
conditional system of propositions, dependent for their truth 
on enormous reservations, and systems of propositions which 
approximate very much more to categorical truth about 
reality But however this may be, every student must see 
the problem, and it is not for me to conjecture the solution 
which other students may propose. 

* 1 hope the reader will treat it as irrelevant that I have myseli 
attempted to write about political philosophy. I am refemng to the 
place of the science as such in a hierarchy of sciences hke that sketched 
by Plato Plato’s reservations on the truth of mathematics are note- 
worthy. 
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CHAPTER II 


Enumerative Induction and Mathematical 
Reasoning 

In tracing the evolution and affiliation of the forms of 
explicit inference, we begm with a more developed phase of 
consciousness than that to which we went back in descnbmg 
the rudiments of judgment The judgment-form m which 
the universal first reveals itself as the sun pie unity of differences 
must have given place to the articulate perception of things, 
events, and relations, before we can grasp it as a system 
whose parts are in necessary connection. In other words, 
w'e have no longer to deal with the sunplest judgments of 
perception — the impersonal and the elementary comparative 
judgment— but may go at once to the w'orld of things with their 
characteristic identity, and to the abstract relations of number, 
space and time m which that world is constructed by the 
mind. 

Enuraer- T On the basis of a world of thmgs and occurrences, which 
ducfaon" ^ language, i e a more or less systematised nomen- 

clature,^ the articulate umversal presents itself in the form of 
individual objects having characteristic identity, m which 
identity general attributes coexist Language forces such 
coexistence on our attention through its natural classifications, 
and the first suggestions of inductive enumeration issue from 
language — which has in fact gamed its significance by the 
same process conducted naturally and without explicit inten- 
tion Such suggestions are operative, as we saw, in the so- 
called inference from Particulars to Particulars, of which 
Incomplete Enumerative Induction is a form that has been 
made superficially rational. 

Syllogism o. Throwing this inference into the shape naturally pre- 
m Pig 3 scribed by the tendency of the concrete individual thing to 

' Cp Introduction, sect 4 
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become the subject m judgment,^ and making use, as Aristotle 
also did, of the conjunctive judgment as representing a smgle 
step in inference, we obtain an inference analogous to the 
Aristotelian syllogism in the third figure — 
a, b, c, d, are rational , 
a, b, c, d, are men , 

. • . Are all men rational ^ or. Men may be rational 

The ground of argument being the characteristic unity of 
the unanalysed individual object or event, naturally takes the 
place of the subject in judgment — of the concrete mdividual 
which IS taken as real — and therefore gives rise to that 
syllogistic form in which the middle term is the subject of 
both premises 

Experience bears out the \ lew that some such type as this 
represents the simplest operation of mediate inference All 
that is said for example by Stuart Mill about inference from 
Particulars to Particulars must really be taken as applying 
to inference of this type , for it is impossible to state an 
inference in a shape that will even appear to be convincing, 
unless we supply by a second premise the element of unity 
between the particulars, always operative in the mind, which 
IS necessary to bind the particular differences into the differences 
of a universal The use of symbolic letters brings to light 
this formal necessity, which significant names satisfy without 
acknowledging From ‘ a, b, c, d are good books 'to ‘ e is 
a good book ’ no sort or kind of inference holds or is in any 
way suggested The gulf between mere d and mere e is beyond 
the leaping powers of the boldest conjecture. These sjmibols 
are true particulars, and we can see from them how far true 
particulars w ill carry us m inference But from ‘ Ivanhoe, 
Waverley, and Rob Roy are good books ’ to ‘ Guy Mannering 
IS a good book ’ there is a self-evident passage by means of 
the identity of authorship, which is too obvious to be expressed, 
but which would form a premise 111 any explicit statement 
of the inference Tliat this same ground would justify the 
conclusion ‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter is a good book ’ is an 
illustration of Bacon’s remark that cnumerative Induction 

’ Sec on categorical and hypothetical elements in judging, Bk I, 
chap 1 
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‘ precane concludit, et penculo exponitur ab instantia con- 
tradictona 

Speaking generally, the coincidence of several attributes 
in one or more objects, or of several relations m one or more 
events, is the usual starting-point of conscious conjecture 
and mvestigation And this starting-point is all that the 
present form of inference embodies Conjecture or pure ‘dis- 
covery’ differs only in degree from proof. Thus the conclusion 
may be fairly represented by a question or a modal affirmation . 
A, B, and C are great lawyers and had a classical education 
Has a classical education something to do with making great 
lawyers ^ ' or ' A classical education may have something 
to do witli making great laujers ’ In the case of events, 
which are designated more analytically, i e more with a view 
to an intended inference, than individuals can be, a single 
judgment is the natural form for elementary arguments of 
this kind ‘ He killed lus bird every shot,' i e ' Such and 
such times he fired , all those times he killed . \Vhen he fires, 
he is likely to kill ’ But in careful reasoning or experiment 
‘ such and such ’ becomes an elaborate identification by 
marks 

Diver- /3 In this argument by incomplete Enumeration we find 

draura ^ divergent tendencies Plainly, it has no major 

premise , but no less plainly, the pnnciple on which it primarily 
relies is the principle of subsumption Its conclusion is 
therefore particular or modal, and affirms that in instances 
or under conditions which we are not in a position to assign 
explicitly, the attributes x and y are or would be united. 
For the premises neither express precise conditions nor furnish 
the basis of a complete mference by subsumption In order 
to assigning precise conditions, the form of subsumption, i e 
of identification in unanalysed subjects, must be surrendered. 
In order to furnish a complete subsumptive inference, the 
universal must appear in the form of Allness, i e in the form 
of a totality of examples enumerated up to a limit which its 
nature prescribes Such an enumeration, or an allegation 
equivalent to such an enumeration — the allegation might be 

* The disjunctive import of this question, as is natural vith a rudi- 
mentary type of inference, is simply Yes or No 
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of mediate origin — would be the major premise in a pure 
subsumptive syllogism In the present argument as it stands 
we simply formulate the first impression made by this 
discovery of an articulate^ identity in diffeience, and the 
first suggestion towards completing the articulation of the 
universal thus indicated This suggestion is most naturally 
to be taken, in accordance with the tj-pe of the inference, as 
quite abstract and superficial, consisting as it does in a single 
pervading attribute, chosen, so far as we are told, at random 

y. It is obvious that the study of inference must retraverse, Indm- 
m part at least, the path taken by the study of judgment. 

In the present form of inference the mind is at the same meat m 
critical point at w'hich it stands when in the Proportional 
Judgment it has become familiar with the identity of things 
beneath their attributes. Only m the study of Inference we 
see the actual process by which the judgment-forms pass into 
one another — in this case, m the sphere of enumeration, by 
the natural pressure of their own recurrence Incomplete 
Enumerative Induction is an obvious result of recurrent 
individual Judgments, which accentuate the common dis- 
tinguishable aspects prevalent m things and in their indi- 
vidualities — I e m their charactenstic natures 

In Lotze’s representation of an argument akin to this, he 
has set out the recurrent individual judgments as so many 
premises of the syllogism . ® and, rightly recognising that the 
number of premises is not limited, he has thereby cut 
the knot of the question whether mference essentially proceeds 
through three terms It is not worth while to dispute about 
a matter of symbolic representation So I have only to 
explam the relation of his scheme of the argument to that 
here given, by pointmg out that his entire set of premises cor- 
responds to either one of the two which I lay down, while the 

' See distinction between explicit and implicit inference, in last 
chapter 

* Lotze, Logik, Eng Tr , p loo ‘ Now it often happens that the 
same predicate occurs or does not occur not only m two but very many 
different subjects, P, S, T, V, W, and the question is what consequence 
can be drawn from the premisses PM, SM, TM, VM, which belong 
in form to the second figure of Anstotle Our conclusion runs as 

follows, " All 5 are M " ’ 
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relation of the individuals P, S, T, &c to the common attribute 
S forms the other of tlie t\so premises essential to the mference 
The use of a conjunctu e judgment m inference of this type is in 
accordance with the principles laid down m Book I ^ as regards 
the unit> of the judgment, and with Aristotle’s practice in 
liis Inductive Sjllogism, though not in the ordinary Syllogism 
in figure 3 which I ha\e treated as the inductue sv'llogism. 
By using the individuals, not in a conjunctive judgment, but 
as subjects to several premises, Lotze has forced his inference 
into the second instead of the third syllogistic figure, the only 
common teim being tlie common predicate, which therefore 
must formally serve as middle term though it does not operate 
as such His transition from P, S, T, to S is effected without 
an explicit judgment, and the whole process is more akm to 
the colligation of a conjunctive judgment into a smgular or 
generic judgment as described in Book I,^ than to a process 
of Mediate Inference It is obviously more convenient to 
use the third syllogistic figure, in which a common subject is 
the middle term, for Induction, and to reserve the second, 
in which a common predicate is middle temi, for Analogy 
This was the scheme followed by Hegel, and I venture to tlunk 
that the deviation from this scheme,® like other modifications 
which Lotze has introduced into a logic largely resting on 
Hegel’s ideas, is far from being an improv^ement 

The critical point which is involved m the mference before 
us is the point of divergence between the concrete and the 
abstract forms of the universal This is fundamentally one 
with the divergence between subsumptive inference and 
the inference which depends on the systematic necessity of 
abstract relations That these two types of mference unite 
agam in the systematic and definite concretes of the higher 
sciences and of philosophy is obvious from the interconnection 
of the hypothetical and the disjunctive judgment But for 
the greater part of their evolution they are distmct, though not 
fundamentally discrepant 

' See Bk I, chap 1, sect i lu * 1 c 

• See Hegel’s VV issenschaft der Logik, 11, pp 131, 1118-9 Hegel, 
lollowing the order which he finds convenient, calls Anstotle’s figure 3 
' figure 2 ', and Aristotle’s figure 2 ' figure 3 ' Is it possible that Lotze 
was misled by this ? 
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The abstract universal operates in all systems or totali- 
ties that can be regarded as aggregates of homogeneous parts, 
although this very word homogeneous indicates that the 
whole has a nature which is also the nature of the parts All 
strictly mechanical science— all science, that is, which regards 
its objects in the light of number, space, mattei and motion, 
is due to the operation of the abstract universal. And m a 
certain sense, as we shall see, there is nothmg which does not 
in some degiee correspond to these abstract relations , nothing, 
at all events, which m its analysis presents features discrepant 
with their abstract necessity 

The concrete universal foUows the hack of the mdividual 
totality, and displays itself, first, imperfectly, m analogical 
inference, and then in the teleological conceptions which 
govern the higher evolutionary sciences , especially m those 
sciences which have for their object-mattei the achievements 
and the intellect of man 

2 To assign the directions of this divergence m terms of Mathe- 
traditional logic is not so easy as to describe their real nature, 

Logic has been compelled to adapt its tyjiies of inference mg 
to the false directions in which it has looked for them. Thus 
in diverging towards the abstract universal ve are leaving 
the track of true subsumption, but yet we are following the 
path on which Formal and Quantifying Logic have taught 
us to seek the perfectly regular subsumptive syllogism 
Wheieas by following the fortunes of tiue subsumption we 
lose all hope of attaining the genume syllogism of AUness, 
and yet we go forward through syllogistic types — the second 
and third figures— which we have been taught to regard as 
only demonstrable by reference to that syllogism. 

1 The fines of advance really suggested by Incomplete Number 
Enumerative Induction lead to Analogy on the one hand^i^^‘_ 
and to complete Enumeration on the other In the remainder vergence 
of the present chapter I shall follow out the latter with its 
affiliated types of inference, and return in the following 
chapter with the discussion of Analogy to the central hhe of 
concrete inference which will take us to the end of our subject. 

a. It IS unnecessary to repeat the analysis of the Enumera- Complete 
tive process which was given m Book 1 . It is sufficient if 
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as false we bear in mind that coniplelc Enunifi aUon b the establish- 
■ ment of the universal as a numerical totality or aggregate of 
homogeneous paits, and theiefore necessarily depresses the 
pervading nature or identity of the universal into a denomina- 
tion, and its differences into units By an extreme of abstraction 
all connection between the parts, beyond the fact that they 
are units in an aggregate, is done away with, so far the nu- 
merical point of view prevails and the universal takes on the 
uniform attributes and modes of s}mthesis which belong to 
a numerical totality as such It has been said by Mr Ruskm * 
that two and two do not m fact necessarily make four, but 
more often make five So of couise they often may and do, 
but not by the process of enumeration, nor by calculation, 
which IS 3 mere abridgment of enumeration Nearly all 
fallacies and paradoxes depend upon a confusion of categories. 
It IS well to be reminded by a man of genius that there are 
other spheres of knowledge besides calculation , but it would 
be wrong to take the paradox for a truth, and to impute to 
the system of number what is a simple omission of our own 
Calculation is quite equal to the task of equating 2 + 2 with 5, 
if it IS allowed to indicate the generation of an additional unit 
somewhere among the 2 and 2 

Complete Enumeration has been operative as a false ideal 
both m the doctrme of Induction and m the doctrine of the 
syllogism Incomplete Enumeration naturally suggests an 
extension of itself up to Complete Enumeration It is readily 
seen mdeed that m dealing inductively with the ordinary 
objects of perception completeness of the process can never 
be attamed, because the universal nature of an object is not 
comparable with nor reducible to an enumeration of indi- 
viduals. Therefore such enumeration must fall mto the Infinite 
series And it is no less plain that if we mterpret the univer- 
sality of the syllogistic major premise in Barbara as dependmg 
on a complete enumeration, the inference is at once reduced 
to a petitio pnncipii by the direct affirmation of the conclusion 
in the major premise Yet though both these shortcomings 
are obvious, still the mere aggregation of instances always 

‘ I quote from memory, merely for the sake of illustration I have 
no serious quarrel with the statement 
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tends to obtrude itself as a feature of certainty in Induction , 
and syllogistic reasoning always tends to assume the shape 
m which meie extension, 1 e mere identity of individual units, 
IS the bond of union between the predicated attributes. 
Instances of this tendency aie to be found in the diagrammatic 
representations of inferences whether by circles included 
withm larger circles, or by straight lines of varying thickness,^ 
in the quantification of the predicate, in De Moigan’s numeri- 
cally definite syllogism, and m the logical calculus All of these 
treatments are founded on a view of reasoning which diverges 
from concrete determination by attributes, but stops short 
— except in the case of the numerically definite syllogism, 
which IS simply calculation — of arithmetical inference by true 
numerical relations All of these processes work well up to 
a certain point, being, technically, examples of quasi-sub- 
sumption — subsumption introduced into a sphere in which 
its concreteness is lost AU of them, finally, are cases of the 
tendency, so fatal in popular science, to accentuate at the 
expense of everything else any aspect of any content which 
affords the slightest piospect of reduction to a mechanical, 
1 e to a calculative procedure For calculation goes by 
fixed rules and accordmg to regulai series, and is in that sense ^ 
an easy process, whereas concrete enquiry into actual and 
material conditions or connections is inventive and creative 
— the very travail of the mind 

The real ground on which number of instances may be a 
source of certainty m Induction will appear w'hen we treat 
of that process in its scientific aspect No doubt the influence 
of Complete Enumeration as an ideal has operated in part 
through association with the Calculus of Probabilities. This 
calculus however is not the true warrant of Induction, and mdeed 

' See Sir William Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, vol ii, Appendix 

‘ I am not so silly as to maintain that abstruse calculation is easy in 
the ordinary sense of the u ord But I take it that its difficulties, though 
insuperable to untrained minds, are not of the same order as those 
presented by original investigation of actual conditions, in which the 
intellect is thrown entirely on its own guidance, and can gam but little 
aid from general rules And it is not merely the logieian but also the 
phjsicist who may complain of calculation from assumptions being 
substituted for ini estigation into them 
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in the case of an infinite senes, which 101 the above-mentioned 
reason must always be the ultimate nataie of mere enumera- 
tion of instances, the calculus can have no application. 

Enu- /j. But Complete Enumeiation m its stiict and proper sense 
S^ith*- Amhmetical ComputLiion, and m due course to 

mebcal the geneialiscd 01 symbolic forms of computation which are 
founded upon arithmetic The judgment which corresponds 
to this form of argument is, as we saw m Book I,^ the equation , 
a type of judgment in which the predominance of the whole 
as determining the jiarts relatively to itself is no longei 
visible, conformably to the fact that we have left the field 
of subsumption, and are now dealing with combinations of 
connections devoid of subsumptive character. The nature of 
inference, which is common to such combmations and to sub- 
sumptive reasoning, has been explamed in general terms in 
discussing the Essence of Inference, and will be more par- 
ticularly examined when we have looked carefully at the type 
of Inference now before us 

In addition to what was said m the last chapter on the 
nature of Calculation, some more special remarks may be 
added heie Though Calculation may take the most varied 
forms, yet it must always depend m the last resort on the 
conception of a whole which is the sum of its parts. Enu- 
meration is the synthesis of this sum out of, or its analysis 
into, the homogeneous parts or units themselves, through 
the correlative and all but identical processes of addition 
and subtraction It is represented by such an equation as 
3 = I - 1- 1 -f I The changes of sides and signs in an equa- 
tion exhibit the true relation of addition and subti action 
Multiplication and division are similarly correlative, and repre- 
sent synthesis or analysis not by help of the oidmary unit, but 
by help of an artificial unit The equation 100 = 10 x 10 
represents multiplication and division alike, being simply 
an analysis or synthesis by means of a compound unit. 
Thus multiphcation and division are more powerful than 
addition and subtraction, but less widely applicable, because 
the compound unit must be uniform If you have mnety 
fives, the numerical system gives you the total in a moment 
‘ Bk I, chap IV 
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as 450 , but if you have such a succession of figures as 4, 5, 3, 
7j 9» you have no identical compound unit, and must therefore 
proceed by the simple one, 1 c by addition 

In multiplying and dividing jiotseis by help of their mdices, 
the proceduie (■which governs I presume the use of logarithms) 
reverts to the form of addition and subtraction, that is, to 
the apparent enumei ation of simple units instead of compound 
units. Thus the relation of 8 to 32 comes to be represented 
not by the ratio i 4 (eight taken once compared with eight 
taken four times), but by the difference between 2® and 2® 
Multiplication proper was the construction of a quantity out 
of or its analysis into an identical compound unit repeated 
so many times Involution is the construction of a quantity 
out of, or its analysis into, a simple enumeration of the employ- 
ments of a certain compound unit m multiplication by itself , 
that IS to say in repetition of itself, or of a quantity generated 
by repetition of itself (the given compound unit), its own 
number of times It is plain that as each step enumerated 
IS a multiplication, or an employment of a factor m multi- 
plication,^ 111 order to multiply or unmultiply (divide) one 
power by another we do not multiply or divide index by 
index, but simply count on or count off the number of acts 
of multiplication designated by one of the mdices Thus in 
dividmg 2® by 2® we do not take 2® as the lesult, but 2® — the 
difference of the two mdices In dropping fiom 2® to 2® we 
have counted off thiee multiplications by 2, and have thus 
reduced 64 successively to 32, 16, and 8 So far we are 
dealing with simple enumeration applied to a complex process 

It IS possible of course to trace the same development 
further, and did tlie authoi’s knowledge admit of his attempt- 
ing the task, an interesting scheme of continuity in calcula- 
tive processes might be obtamed When we come to powers 
of powers and roots of powers we are dealing with com- 
plex enumeration applied to steps consisting of complex 

* To say ‘ each step is a multiplication ' would pnma facte mean that 
4 should = 2‘ instead of 2’ But yet it is not wholly false, for of course 
the difference between, say, 2 'and 2’ consists of /ii'o acts of multiplication 
by two, not of only one In short, multiplication involves two factors, 
and would not be represented by enumerating only one to start with 
In every further step the previous result is one factor in the process. 
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processes. If the index of 2® is divided by the index of 2®, 
the result 2® is obviously the cube root of 2® , and if the 
index of a® is multiplied by the index of 2®, the product 2®® 
IS obviously the cube of 2® Here we are constructmg by 
multiplication (complex enumeration) a quantity (i8), the 
compound units 6 and 3 employed m the multiplication being 
themselves representative of simple enumerations of repeated 
processes of multiplication (complex enumeration) 

Simple enumeration may of course itself be represented as 
the chronicle of a process, 1 e as consisting of units equal m 
number to the number of times the process has been repeated 
Only m it, in arithmetical progression, the process, though 
applied to its own results, does not obtam the power of creatmg 
a progressive difference 

Calcula- 7 All arithmetical calculation, and therefore in the last 

non com- j-esQi-t all calculation whatever, may thus be reduced, I 

pared ' ^ , 

with at- imagme, to enumeration, or, in some form, to enumeration 

gnment gf enumerations And thus the entire method rests on the 
conception of the whole which is the sum of its parts— the 
universal whose differences, though distinguishable, are taken 
as equal and homogeneous From the nature of this universal, 
m which the whole does not present itself as a concrete 
system, it is almost futile to enquire into the types and shapes 
which it assumes in mference Is an Equation correlative 
to Judgment or to explicit mference ’ Is a combination of 
Equations necessary to explicit calculation, as a combmation 
of Judgments is necessary to explicit Inference ’ 

The equation, it must be remembered, is a comparison of 
numerable relations m the abstract, and therefore corresponds 
not to any form of Singular or Perceptive Judgment, which 
are correlative to the simple Judgments of Enumeration, 
but only to a universal Judgment, and more especially to 
the pure Hypothetical This is enough to show that the 
Equation is essentially of a synthetic or mferential character. 
And there is also a special reason why this character is more 
emphatically marked m an Equation than in a generic or 
hypothetical judgment Every judgment — ^usmg the expres- 
sion m the narrower sense in which it excludes equation — ^is 
liable if driven home to be accused of a faEacy a dxcto secundum 
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quti ad dictum stmplicUer, for the conciete significance of the 
subject dwarfs and renders trivial the conditions under which 
alone the attribute can really attach, and some at least of 
these conditions are habitually omitted, or, if we prefer to 
say so, presupposed But in the equation the whole content 
is homogeneous, and no one part can dwarf any other. We 
may not say that 99,999 = 100,000 We must put m the 
condition, however trivial m real life, represented by + i on 
the left of this equation, or — i on the light Therefore 
every equation, even the simplest, is not only hypothetical, 
but it IS hypothetical on the basis of an explicit intellectual 
process or synthesis of differences There is in this sphere 
no such thing as massing facts together, and leaving you to 
choose how you infer, or whether you really and conscientiously 
infer at all To simply equate the whole with itself as a whole, 
as true Judgment, dealing with differences of attributes, 
may appear to do, must give tautology, and so nonsense, in 
Equation Being debarred from even the appearance of such 
judgments as ‘ All Exogens are Dicotyledons ’, the equation 
must always have on the one side or on the other an explicit 
synthesis of differences It is theicfore in itself a step nearer 
to explicit inference than the hypothetical judgment 

The Equation then exhibits an infeiential connection more 
clearly than an ordinary hypothetical judgment. In respect 
however of not being a categorical assertion it is on the 
same level with that judgment, and only quahfies reality in 
virtue of the real element which underlies its hypothesis ; i.e. 
pure arithmetical computation qualifies reality in as far as it 
expresses the properties of the system of number. 7 + 5 = 12 
means If five is added to seven we get twelve, and is 
categorical in as far as it involves the assertion, ‘ The system 
of number is such that " if five is added to seven ”, &c ’ 
And as all prerogatives of a subject are absent (as is also 
the case with pure hypothetical judgments) no difference is 
more especially referred to Reahty than the others All are 
referred indirectly (1 e through the system of number), and 
without priority 

The combination of equations bears the same relation to 
the single equation as the combination of judgments in 
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exphut inierence tc the single judgment In each case it is 
impossible draw the Ime between the single act and the 
combination An equation may be taken as mvolvtng any 
number of equational steps, just as a judgment may be taken 
as mTOlving any number of mtermediate judgments In 
short, an equation, like a judgment, is the form of conclusion 
as well as the form of premise, and m ultimate analjsis 
always partakes of both characters But for this very reason 
there is no diSerence of prmaple between the single form 
and the combination, and it is 'ufhcient in discussing mfei- 
ence to treat of the latter which has the advantage of bemg 
exphat. It may here be pomted out that as the equation 
is non-subsumptive. so the vaneties and peculiarities of 
qdlogistic figure disappear m the combmation of equations. 
In every equated term or expression the whole is present in 
its entiret} and no form of it has any such peculiarity as 
we understand by the Universal, Particular or Individual, 
— the subjects and predicates ot the syllogism This m- 
diiference corresponds to the nature of the numerical whole 
and renders arrangement and, apparently, number, of terms, 
in calculation a mere matter of practical convenience But 
in every sy-stem of equations, if bona fids treated as a smgle 
mference, the three terms may he detected Our msight 
develops along the cham of equation, and does not simply 
drop one term out and replace it by another 
11 Lotze has treated of equational mference, i e of calcu- 
lation, under the titles of substitutive and proportional mfer- 
ence, and of mference from the constitutive equation. I will 
comment briefly on the first of these forms at present, and 
will return to the others when somethmg has been said of 
the matter to which they apply 
a The point of substitutive inference — ^which is described 
as a species of syllogism and as possessed of a major premise 
— consists m substituting in the conclusion for the middle 
term M the developed content of M as assigned in the major 
premise, under the operation of a condition s representing 
the pecuhar modification attaching to the minor term S 
The argument is thus written m symbolic form ^ — 

’ Lotze, Logik, E Tr , sect 109 
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Major Premise M = a + 61: + 

Minor Premise S = s M. 

Conclusion S = s (a + 6,^ + cA“ .). 

This argument, in which a, b, c &c represent any marks 
within a concept, becomes efficient, as Lotze observes, only 
when reducible to quantitative terms, because m other cases 
the particular change effected by s m a or 6 is simply taken 
from experience and is not really drawn from the form of 
the argument, which might therefore ]ust as well have been 
thrown into an ordinary syllogism But on the other hand 
it IS worth observing that if, m constructing such an mference, 
we remain within the sphere of the quanhtaixve universal, 
then the relation of subsumption and the prerogative of the 
major premise necessarily disappear We have then simply 
two equational connections, lelated to an identical whole, 
and therefore capable of ginng rise to a further connection. 
But M IS not m that case generic, nor is S specific, nor is the 
connection of S with s (a + ix &c ) known through their con- 
junction m and subordination to a concrete individuality M. 
M IS no doubt here the assigned meeting-point of the relations, 
a form of the quantitative universal which pervades the 
equational connection before us, but S is no more a case of 
M than M of S And mdeed, having once been led to 
observe the connection of S with its development s {a &c ), 
we no longer judge this true on the mere ground of con- 
junction in M, but on the ground of a systematic necessity 
revealed through M. S or s M, if it is or has a true quanti- 
tative relation to M, cannot be bona fide a case under M, an 
element m a concrete individuality or case of a generic nature 
M, and with this relation the whole idea of subsumption 
vanishes 

And the favourite and catchmg phrase ' substitution ' must 
be similarly treated Substitution is a consequence and not 
a principle of inferential relation It arises from the identity 
of the whole with itself in all its forms, the discernment of 
which identity is the task of calculation We may mfer, to 
take a very elementary example, from 24 = 12 x 2, and 8 = -g- , 
that 8 = ^^3'' ® We here ' substitute ’ 12 x 2 for 24, because 
we possess the connection which tells us that the former is a 
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synthesis identical with the whole 24 To ‘substitute’ is 
simply to treat a whole as identical with itself 
This ‘ substitutive ' inference then, in its mathematical 
shape, has no syllogistic character, no ma}or premise, and 
no real dependence on a pnnciple of substitution It might 
fairly be spoken of as an inference by equational identifica- 
tion. It must include, so far as I can see, the entire range of 
stnctly arithmetical computation, whether in algebraical or 
in arithmetical form, as contrasted with computation applied 
to geometiy', mechames, and phjsics It establishes a ratio, 
for, logically at least, ratio is a genus of which equality is a 
species, but it does not ostensibly compare ratios, and there- 
fore does not explicitly challenge problems in concurrent 
but heterogeneous senes But we must remember that any 
calculation which does not merely develop the properties of 
number depends for its meamng on some differences of real 
aspect correlative to the differences of numerical aspect. 
'The shelf-space M of this shelf = the shelf-space required by 
thirty octavos ’ ‘ I can have shelf-space which = 100 M, I 
can have shelf-space which = the space needed by 100 x 30 
octavos ' Here no doubt we are dealmg with homogeneous 
quantity— feet and inches — all through ; but the wholes 
which are compared are differently motived, and these 
differences of motive — ^books compared with shelves, and one 
shelf with a librarj' — are wliat give the inference its point. 
The next step is that these differences of motive affect the 
actual denommations of the umts themselves We come to 
deal m short not with simple equality — identity of number 
of the same units — but with equality of ratios, 1 e. with 
identity of the ratio between the several quantities of a set, 
with that between the several quantities of another set or 
other sets. The unit of enumeration, m this case, must not 
be idMitical 

Connec- i 3 . We^ must now break off somewhat abruptly to consider 
the apprehension of Connections in space and time, which 

and Tune must be treated for our present purpose as an independent 
root of knowledge, and must be investigated before we can 
proceed further with the analy'sis of calculation Primarily 
no doubt the apprehension of these connections is an offshoot 
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of the rudimentary judgment, which as we saw m Book I ^ 
must construct its world of Things largely under the influence 
of growmg spatial and temporal discrimination But starting 
as we have done in explicit inference with the developed 
concrete perception of the world of things, we have no choice 
but to assume also the developed abstract perception of 
relations in space and time We reason from these relations 
or connections before we have subjected their elements to 
accurate enumeration or measurement, and it is the nature 
or non-numencal inferences from such relations that I now 
propose to consider.^ ' A is to the right of B, B is to the right 
of C, .• A is to the nght of C , ’ ‘ A is prior to B in time, and 
B to C, therefore A to C ’ In such mferences as these, 
Mr. Bradley has told us, we first construct, and then perceive. 
I have expressed at length in another work, and briefly in 
the preceding chapter, my objections to employing the term 
construction as if it were a self-explaining account of an 
intellectual process. But I have conceded that when restricted 
to the sense of intellectual construction, neither imaginative 
nor physical, it afiords an apt description of the peculiar 
work of mferential apprehension m the field of space, time, 
and motion » At all events we must, I thmk, agree with 
Mr. Bradley that in examples like those just given there is 
no bona fide major premise, and therefore no syllogism. The 
form ' A IS to right of B, B to right of C, A to right of C ’ is 
so obviously the natural shape of the inference thus expressed, 
that we may be surprised at bemg reminded that, qua syllo- 
gism, it has the defect of four terms To fulfil the syllogistic 
requirements we must set down as a major premise ' What 
IS to the right of B is to the right of C ’, or even ' What is to 
the nght of B is to the right of that which B is to the right 
of ’. In the latter case the entue content of the argument 
recurs m the minor premise ‘ A is to the right of B and B to 
the right of C Plainly this nunor premise would carry the 
conclusion without a major 

It was the author’s expenence, when engaged in teaching 

’ Bk I, chap 11 

“ See Bradley’s Principles of Logic, p 225 ff , which on this point 
I have followed very closely ‘ See p 33 above, note a 

1337 2 F 
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elementarj' logic, that pupils had an invincible tendency to 
construct ' syllogisms ’ in one of these two types, the former 
of which is defective as a syllogism, and the latter unreal and 
inefiectual In using the former, ‘ A to right of B, B to right 
of C, therefore &c ,’ their instinct was ]ust, so far as the 
argument to be expressed was not truly subsumptive An 
extension of this ]ust practice to subsumptive inference 
in which it becomes erroneous was no doubt the cause of 
Dr. Thomas Brown’s remarkable mew as described by Mill m 
an mteresting passage ^ The complementary error, to which 
also pupils are prone, is, in constructing a syllogism, to sur- 
render the whole task of articulating the steps of the argument 
by simply putting as the major premise some syllogistic canon, 
in analogical argument some principle of analogy, or in 
' construct ive ‘ argument such a general principle of construction 
as ‘ Whatever is to the right of B is to the right of that which 
B is to the nght of’. It thus becomes necessary to mass the 
whole content of the particular inference in hand within the 
mmor premise. MTierever a syllogistic canon is taken as the 
ultimate major premise of mference, this error is committed. 
The error consists in taking out the active form of the inference 
— the intellectual function which the syllogistic or constructive 
arrangement expresses — and making this a mere portion of 
the content from which the mference is drawn. In drawmg the 
inference the intellectual function is inevitably active, and the 
principle expressed m the major is no justification of the 
activity of this function, but merely a content on which it 
operates as it would on any other content, so that the exphcit 
major really adds nothing to the argument ® This case, of 
subsumption under the prmciple of subsumption, needs itself 
to be subsumed under the same prmciple or another, and 
so on ad infinitum. Take ' A mark of a mark is a mark of 
the thing marked, growlh is a mark of organic nature which 
is a mark of life, • growth is a mark of life’. Here we have an 
act of subsumption under a prmciple of subsumption, which 

* Brown thought the major premise always superfluous See Mill’s 
Logic, i, p 225, sixth edition 

“ See Bradley’s Principles of Logic, p 475 , Hegel, Wiss der Logik, 
11, p 151 , and the Author’s Knowledge and Reality, p 275 
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act itself falls outside the principle itself and needs justifica- 
tion in a prior syllogism, if the mmor premise and conclusion 
needed justification m this 

On the other hand, subsumption does not allow the subject 
to be merely treated as a point of attachment, as is the case 
with abstract senes in space or in time. If we tried to mfer 
thus m concrete matter we should get somethmg like Jevons' 
Added Determinants, which is an excellent example of infer- 
ence that IS almost necessarily fallacious, owing to the dispro- 
portioned effect of the same added determinant on two concrete 
conceptions * A child is a human being, A. B. is a big child, 

A. B. IS a big human being ; ’ ' Pericles rules Athens, 
Aspasia rules Pericles, Aspasia rules Athens ’ The concrete 
subject in subsumption takes up the determinants into itself 
and transforms them in a way which we cannot predict. 
A woman’s rule over her lover is not pan materia with a 
statesman’s rule over a commonwealth, and a big child may 
be a very small human being We must not try to read off 
conclusions from senes m subsumptive matter as we can in 
space, time or number Construction or abstract connection, 
on the other hand, deals with relations which bear on each 
other with systematic necessity, and which are not affected, 
or are assumed to be affected only within known limits, by 
the idiosyncrasies of the points of attachment. In ‘ A to 
right ’ &c we take A to be a point or body in space ; if not, 
the inference is unmeaning Therefore in this sphere no pre- 
mise has a prerogative, and the reciprocal modification of 
relations is constructed m the argument and not presupposed 
in the nature of the Subject. This charactenstic of ‘ con- 
struction ’ applies to number, space and time, and to the 
mechanics of abstract matter. 

The apprehension of relations in tune needs no separate 
treatment in logic from that of relations in space. Apart from 
measurement, connections m time are not capable of any great 
complexity, seeing that they contain nothing that corresponds 
to a curve or angle in space. Mere succession is the relation 
of one set of changes to a permanent subject ; but in this there 
IS imphcit from the first the idea of duration, which involves 
the elementmy comparison by the permanent subject of two 

F2 
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distinguishable sets of diaiiges, eadi ol whieh is prma facte 
the measure of the other There is no science of tune m the 
sense m i\hich geometrj'’ is the science of space. From this 
pomt of view it has been said that time is one degree more 
ideal than space , i e its essential character of successiveness 
falls outside the actual contact of ei’ents with sensation and 
exists for the most part m the ideal medium of memory It is 
true however that the present has duration, and does not 
exclude succession But m thus possessing duration, m spite 
of the fugitive character of actual sensation, the present of 
course displa5S an ideal nature which makes it continuous 
with temporal succession, a succession which pervades even 
the present itself 

The intelligence in bringing order mto the feebngs begins 
by apprehendmg space or time and constructmg its perceived 
w'orld m these forms B\ developing them, however, mto 
scientific characteristics of this material world, it further pro- 
ceeds to idealise them into laws and proportions, and thus to 
take aw ay theu immediate and perceived character The first 
step in this idealisation is the conception of absolute, standard, 
or umform space and tune, a conception which guides the 
process of measurement, but which is strictly speaking, m its 
common-sense form, an abstraction to which no realthmg nor 
process corresponds Constancy of ratio throughout the per- 
ceptible world IS, as we saw,^ all that measurement can give 
us, and is what we really mean to assume Uniform space 
or time, as embodied m a single series and not in a com- 
parison, IS a contradiction m terms 

Calcula- 7 The apprehension of connections — even of expliatly 
pUe/^o ni^diate connections — in space and time does not necessarily 
Gcometn- involve the enumeration of parts with a view to precise 
soiling^ measurement Such apprehension begins, as we saw in Book I,® 
with the perceptions indicated by ' Here ’ and ‘ There ', ‘ nght ’ 
and ‘ left ’, ‘ nearer ' and ‘ further ’, ‘ now ’ and ‘ then 
‘ future ' and ‘ past 

But all these expressions involve a contmuous series, and 
such a series is the beginning of measurement The spatial 
elements however, the straight line, angle and arc, are not 
‘ Bk. I, chap IV ‘ See Bk I, chap, i 
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constructed by measurement but are given spatial relations, 
although the discovery of their properties cannot be effected 
apart from the comparison of quantities I am not prepared 
to say that the identification of corresponding geometrical 
relations might not (m spite of the etymology of the word 
‘ geometry ') be prior to intentional quantitative comparison 
Vertical angles, or right angles, or the triangles into which 
a rectangle is divided by the diagonal,^ might be seen to be 
the same, before numerical comparison was applied to sides, 
angular distances, and areas 

Apart however from definite history, nothing can tell us 
when an implicit character becomes explicit It is certam that 
all developed consciousness of spatial and temporal connection 
must operate through quantitative comparison 

Geometrical and strictly mechanical reasoning is the endow- 
ment of the quantitative universal with control over the com- 
bination of homogeneous parts in space, or m space and time 
together In this t3qje of reasoning, though essentially ‘ con- 
structive’, we are often remmded of subsumption by the 
peculiar working of the quasi-genenc judgment 

The square and the cube are elementary and striking in- 
stances of the power of enumeration, 1 e of arithmetical ideas, 
to represent or to describe generically a purely geometrical 
relation. The ‘ square ' of a number is not a square surface, 
nor does it, so far as I can see, display in itself the difference 
between the superficial and the linear unit But such a num- 
ber, or rather such a numerical relation, does indicate definite 
combinations of parts by which a square surface may be recog- 
nised or constructed, and therefore the numerical relation may 
for many purposes be regarded as equivalent to the surface 
The purely homogeneous universal, qua homogeneous, already 
at tins stage fails to grasp the nature of the content as such, 
whose structure is to be represented by the differences of the 

' In elementary schools it is now the practice to familiarise young 
children with such relations as this, e g by folding square pieces of 
paper, first along a line dividing them into equal rectangles, and then 
along the diagonal, thus exhibiting the equality of a right-angled 
triangle to a rectangle of the same height and half the base, both being 
halves of the same square This is an equation and so a measurement, 
but rudimentary m as far as unanal)scd 
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universal, but succeeds m a way unknown outside mathematics 
in presentmg an adequate key to tlus nature 
I presume that the marvellous processes by which curves 
of all t}rpes have been subjected to the dominion of theequation 
must ultimately be regarded by logic m the same light as the 
relation of the square upon a line to the square of a number 
These processes do not, as I understand, exhaust the nature of 
the curves, but they exhaust a combination of directions and 
distances, referred to an assumed point, which can be given 
any required degree of accuracy in representing the curves 
Hence, though numencal relations have not in themselves the 
aesthetic or mechanical attributes of the particular curves 
which correspond to them, yet the nature of space permits 
a curve to be adequately and unerrmgly constructed by puttmg 
together homogeneous parts, viz distances, in accordance with 
these numerical relations It is obvious therefore that by 
experience, if not otherwise, both aesthetic and mechanical 
attnbutes may come to appear as if directly legible in certain 
numerical relations considered as controUmg spatial elements. 
In the case of curves these numencal relations or attributes 
are expressed m constitutive equations, and form by far the 
most strikmg examples of a transition from and through the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous. But stnctly speaking all 
the simple proportions which characterise e g the triangle oi 
the square are examples of the same principle 
VVe spoke m Book I of this whole class of truths as ' quasi- 
geneiic judgments ', and insisted on the peculiar reversion 
which they display towards the type of concrete or organic 
totahty. Never again in knowledge do we meet with such 
simple abstract and mechanical construction so unerringly 
analysmg an individual and characteristic content. For this 
reason we are tempted to take the constitutive equation as the 
ideal of knowledge, and indeed exceptis excipiendis we are right 
m doing so But the excipienia are serious When we pass 
from abstractions like space, time and matter to the concrete 
evolution of the real w'orld, to organisms, to political societies, 
and to human intelligences, not only is mechanical construc- 
tion infinitely more difficult, but it is infinitely less adequate 
A curve after aU is a line m space, though it is not a straight 
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line ; so that it can be no such enormous leap to constitute a 
curve out of spatial elements. But a plant is hardly in the 
strict sense a phenomenon in space at all, and although a 
mechanical view of it, in a sense to be explained below, must 
certainly be aimed at by science, yet there will remain m it 
much to be understood which caimot be constructed — ^not a part 
of its actions, but the whole result. 

If the constitutive equation is the type of quasi-genenc 
judgment, it follows that Inference from the constitutive equa- 
tion IS the type of quasi-subsumptive mfei ence. Such mference 
has two aspects. On the one hand it is pure calculation or 
combination of connections, hke any mediate equation which 
has no meaning beyond the numerical system. It combmes 
with a proportion between two changing quantities some parti- 
cular values of these quantities, and follows out the modifica- 
tions which result from this combmation. This process is in 
itself, though more complex, yet not a whit more subsumptive 
or less purely calculative than to equate 2 a with 3*, and 
supplymg any number as the value of a to fill in the number 
demanded by the proportion as the value of x. In such an ex- 
pression a and * are merely generalised numbers, or numerical 
relations, or, if we hke, names for a problem There is no 
true major premise, but in its place there is the generalised 
description of an identical numerical whole in the two cases 
of being constructed with a factor 2 and with a factor 3, and 
the mference consists in exhibiting the construction of any 
such whole on the basis of these factors respectively. 

If a and x represent distances m space defined by some 
further relations (e g perpendicular to each other or the hke), 
and the whole expression has the effect of characterismg a 
definite figure m space, then we have the germ of what I have 
called quasi-subsumption. The mference is still constructive 
in the narrow sense , it proceeds by enumeration of indifferent 
parts as in the case first considered But it-combmes with this 
aspect another and a different one It exhibits a particular 
portion of a particular curve m the light of a characteristic 
modification of a generic type. The cuivc may be closed or 
open, qmck or slow, symmetrical or uns} mmetrical. And these 
attributes, although they result from the coiistruction, are not 
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given within the construction The spatial nature of the type 
of curve in question is the quasi-generic content through which 
the subsumption is made It is not pure subsumption , for the 
construction would suffice m theory to draw out the particular 
curve before us and discover its properties, without ever giving 
it a generic name or observmg that we are analysmg the pro- 
perties of something like a natural kind And m fact, I pre- 
sume, this IS the usual order of procedure Observations are 
obtamed, upon which as data the curve is constructed, and its 
general nature is found only by means of this construction. 
But on the other hand, the mere fact that we know how to 
pass from an equational combination of numbers to a spatial 
figure shows that we are proceeding on a prmciple mvolved in 
the charactenstic nature of such figures The scheme of the 
argument is — 

A spatial figure constructed on such proportions has such 
and such an outlme ; 

This is a spatial figure constructed on this case of the above 
proportions , 

, • . This has this particular outline 

The element of subsumption consists m the impossibility of 
passmg from the ratio, which is only a generalised relation of 
numbers, to the markedly mdividual figure m space, except 
by identifymg the subject m which the numerical relation and 
the charactenstic curve-properties are conjoined as the nature 
of space, or, more closely, of a curve m space 

It only remams to mention that when we take m the unit 
of time, and thereby are able to represent motion as a length, 
and when we further erect the abstractions force and mass as 
conelative points of view from which motion is regarded as 
affecting bodies, we have all the orgaim of what may be called 
pure mechanism, or abstract constructive science — a complex 
and elaborate S3rstem, founded ultimately on the combmation 
of three abstractions, space, time, and number. This abstract 
mode of consideration is true m so far as it applies to the 
charactenstics of real thmgs, but its apphcation is obviously 
limited. The human body, for mstance, is of course a case 
m which the geometrical and mechanical laws of space and 
motion have reality, but to a large part of its activity these 
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laws m their purely abstract form have nothing to say. I 
proceed to discuss how and in what sense mechanism, and 
mediately, even pure mechanism, has a wider application 

8. Lotze has spoken of inference from proportion as a limit CaJcula- 
of knowledge, and as assuming a t3rpe which from his descrip- 
tion appears to be subsumptive, although he does not give it to Dis- 
thisname 

(i) I am unable to see that we have m proportion either tion^™' 
subsumptive inference or a Imut of knowledge, so long as the Homo- 
four terms of the proportion are either of the nature of abstract 
number, or are tn pan materia, i.e of the same denomination 
with one another. Numbers by themselves, it may be said, 
prove nothing, and computation m the abstract is not mference 
But it seems obvious that the properties of the numerical 
system as such are worth establishing for their own sake 
2 4 3 ii:-j: = 6is not a worthless type of mference, 

although the example is one w’hich has no mterest It depends 
on a relation within the numerical system, and is m itself, apart 
from its elementary character, as well worth establishmg as any 
other consequence of an isolated abstract relation. 

Or again, if we want to make a picture-frame of the same 
proportions with one that we have, but of different size, then 
all the numbers represent lengths, and we have, say, i6>"' : 

Z4"i . X y , X = 32 , • y = 48 In this example, how- 

ever, the limit of which Lotze speaks is just beginning to make 
itself felt. All the numbers do no doubt m one sense stand for 
lengths in space ; but they are lengths peculiarly related, in 
a way which falls outside the statement of proportion In the 
object to he constructed — this is the very reason for which we 
compare them — the one spatial length is to be at right angles 
to the other , or, m popular language, they are respectively 
length and breadth Thus 16 and 24, and their correlatives 
X and y, are m one sense of one denomination, but in another 
sense of different denominations , and it is because they are 
of different denominations — or dimensions — ^that we have an 
interest m comparing them. Here moreover, as m geometrical 
reasonmg, we come upon a trace of subsumption, because the 
essential identity which is the foundation of the mference con- 
sists m the nature of an object which has length and breadth. 
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under which genenc nature, as characterised by a certain ratio, 
we subsume a specific case of the same nature and of the same 
ratio. The meetmg-pomt of the relations is a concrete and 
not an abstract, and this is the differentia of subsumption. 

It would be easy to fill up many gradations of the appearance 
of heterogeneity m the terms of a proportion. Fust, the two 
sets compared cease to be measurable by any identical unit— 
whereas in the last examples both sides of the proportion are 
measurable as distances m space. Such are the proportions of 
tunes to distances and to areas, or of force to distance or to 
mass And secondly, the several terms, either tn one set or m 
both, cease to be stnctly measurable by identical units. While 
this IS the case with one side only, some sort of proportion may 
be supposed to exist, espeaally as the other side may present 
vanations of a quantitative character, though not exhaustible 
by repetition of an identical unit. But when neither side 
presents a true ratio, i e. when on neither side are the several 
terms measurable by an identical unit, then proportion is gone, 
and we are refened back or across to Analogy or Subsumption. 

(2) Leavmg the intermediate portion of these gradations for 
the reader to fill up, I pass at once to a class of proportions 
which prevail in a certam sense throughout the entire world 
of knowledge. I speak of related series of contents which might 
appropriately be designated ‘ a and a ’ senes. The examples 
which spnng at once mto the mmd are the perceptions or 
sensations of light and sound, with their respective physical 
stimuli. It IS true that in the connection of such series as 
these we come upon a ‘ Imut of knowledge ’ , but it admits of 
question how far even m the most favourable mstances of 
them we can be said to have proportional mference Perhaps 

' I suppose that ' irrational ' in mathematical language designates 
a relation which cannot be expressed as a ratio, viz as a relation between 
two numbers It would seem then that ' incommensurable ratios ’ must 
be a contradiction in terms The convenience of the expression in 
mathematics would not necessarily be interfered with by its self -contra- 
dictory character Many conceptions which involve a more or less 
latent contradiction are employed in special sciences — quantitative 
mfimty,* or involuntary contracts, are well-known instances, It is 
interestmg to notice that the reason of one science may be the unreason 
of another Hegel complains that mathematicians call everything 
“ See 1. 163. 
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the relation of angle to arc, v/hicli Lotze gives as an example, 
IS about the extreme instance of true quantitative proportion 
which, although quantitative, includes heterogeneous matter 

^Vhen we look at the relation of musical sound to stunulus 
we find an ascertained parallelism between changes m the 
rapidity of periodic vibrations that reach the ear, and changes 
in pitch of the musical note which they generate in conscious- 
ness And further, the changes in pitch are a continuous 
variation of a pervading quahty and therefore are quantitative , 
and these are commonly measured by certain intervals of 
cliange taken to be equal in the sense of sharmg certain attri- 
butes and capacities which remain the same for correspondmg 
intervals in all parts of the scale. If Me attempt to make out 
a proportional statement of these relations we may get some 
such result as a vibrations in second 2 a vibrations m second 
note a its octave oj , a relation which admits of the quasi- 
subsumptive mference a = i6J • a = a certam note a, and 
a, a certain note y 

But this inference is by no means puielj mathematical or 
quantitative 

Fust, we must notice the presupposed limitations, which do 
not exist in any purely mechanical or purely' geometrical law. 
The vibrations must affect a hearing ear, and to affect a hearing 
ear they must be withm certam limitations both of rapidity 
and amplitude, which from a mathematical point of ■v'iew are 
wholly arbitrary 

Secondly, we must observe that not only, as m true cases 
of proportion such as that between the angle and the arc, are 
the two sets of terms incommensurable with one another, but 
also it IS very doubtful whether the two terms represented by 
a and a, can be strictly called commensurable In a sense nO 
doubt the tones of the scale are units and serve as measures. 
But if we ask which note is ‘ tivice ’ another, w e are perplexed 
between the octave, which corresponds to tw ice the stimulus 
of the octave below', and the note, whateier it may l>e, which 

irrational in which reaion begins to intruJc — i e in vhich systom.itic 
heterogeneity begins to appear, c s; in the relation between straight line 
and curve Ratio is the reason of niatliLinatics, mil other s^stematlc 
relations may be irrational in Ihn sp/i, ii , just as- latio nia\ be .in 
irrational lelation outside niatlieuialies, l g in politn.il .'•eieiice 
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IS next above the lowest audible note For two of anj' identical 
unit ought to be twice one But just as the zero of the common 
thermometer is not a zero of heat/ so there is no sense in 
making the lowest pitch, or the point where pitch passes into 
separate sounds, a zero of pitch from which all its grades can 
be constructed by mere multiplication or supenmposition We 
may say, if we like, that the quantity is intensive, 1 e that the 
grades by which the greater is separated from the lesser 
amount do not persist m a distmguishable form beside or 
withm the greater amount when it is attained This, however, 
IS only to say in other words that we are passing beyond a true 
quantitative relation All true measurable quantity is exten- 
sive In as f2ir as it is merely mtensive it is unanalysed, not 
referred to parts, and so not quantitative Here we are be- 
tween the two , we have degrees which are not parts, and of 
which the whole is in no strict sense a multiple, but which not 
only exhibit an advance m themselves but correspond to parts 
of which thexr whole %s a true multiple 

Then, thirdly, we are confronted here with somethmg like 
a genume subsumption. The correspondence of 33 vibration 
per second to a note x rests on a concrete relation, which we 
find but cannot construct, betw'een an impact on the livmg 
person through the ear and a reaction in the soul of that person. 
It IS by subsumption under this characteristic individuality 
that we justify the conjunction, not otherwise necessary, of 
periodic vibration and musical sound 

It should be noticed, too, as bearmg on the concreteness 
of the operation which we are now considermg, that loudness 
is a quantitative attribute of musical sound, and corresponds 
to a distinct feature of the sonorous vibrations, viz to their 
amplitude, which I presume must on the whole dimmish with 
mcreasing pitch This ratio, and other analysable character- 
istics, fall within the same series of contents as that to which 
the correspondence between pitch and rapidity applies We 
are thus in such a case far from bemg able to obtam a simple 
proportion between contents as wholes 

' The idea of an absolute zero of heat does not matter for the present 
purpose, which is merely to illustrate the nature of a series which is not 
in a true ratio bee Mill's Logic, i, pp 441 and 446 
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Wlieii we cume Lo the tolour-sensations, the individuality or 
disparateness of the a terms increases, and the quantitative 
relation, still traceable in sound, heat or pressure, becomes 
much more obscure if it does not disappear Not to speak 
of the dark heat rays and the dark chemical rays, which mark 
differences m the action of the ether corresponding to no salius 
m the ratio of vibrations, the transitions from colour to colour 
defy all attempt at quantitative expression No one could 
mean anything by saymg tliat central violet is twice or three 
times or five times central red, except in so far as colours may 
be characterised by an intensity of illumination which is a 
different thing from the peculianty of their hue It is needless 
to go into detail on this head It is plain that while the 
variations m the mechanical stimulus, the a series, are still 
strictly numerable, the terms of the a series are altogether 
ceasmg to present commensurable and therefore numerable 
differences in respect of their distinctive individuality, although 
various numerable differences may be traceable withm then- 
content. Then proportion m the strict sense whoUy ceases to 
apply, because there is a ratio on one side only, and not on the 
other ; and there cannot be equahty of ratios unless we have 
two sets of matters with a ratio between the members of 
each set 

Nevertheless, there is in the colour series a uniform relation 
of a proportional character ‘ Wave-length a; wave-lengthy • 
violet red ’ means not that red is such and such a multiple of 
violet, but yet that in a senes m which wave-length x gives 
violet we can be sure that wave-length y will give red. And 
though these colours are not producible as multiples of one 
another, yet they are identifiable, on the assumption of corre- 
spondence to stimuli, by the process of colour-equation Given 
the means for producing true spectral red, a problematic red 
colour can be equated with it, and the difference between the 
two stated in terms of the stimulus 

f. We have here, it might be said, passed from Proportion Propor- 
to Analogy, which abandoning its original meaning of propoi- |ogy, tSd 
tion has come to signify an inexact comparison of relations Hypo- 
But Analogy in the logical sense is not really an inexact form 
of proportion, but depends on other than quantitative con- 
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siderations, as we shall see in the next chd])ter. And though 
we are now passing out of the region where equality of ratios 
would giasp and penetrate the whole essence of the subject- 
matter, yet there is no need to leave behind us either precision 
m the designation of relations, or such numerical attributes as 
accompany though without exhausting the individuality of 
contents For these reasons it is better not to consider that 
we are here returning to Analogy, but rather that we are 
approaching, from the side of exact science, the hypothetical 
judgment, which forms the meeting-point between the concrete 
and abstract foims of mfeience And the hypothetical 
judgment, especially when retainmg a paitiaUy quantitative 
content, represents what may be called the wider or the 
philosophical sense m which mechanism prevails throughout 
the knowable world In many regions it is not much that this 
view of thmgs gives us , but it is always something 
It is needless to pursue tlus hypothetical judgment through 
all the gradations in which it embodies the idea of pioportion 
throughout the sciences Everywhere we have m the back- 
ground the strictly numerable relations of space, time and 
mass. The exhibition of connected gi oups of contents as a and 
o series, in both of which the terms are as nearly as possible 
commensurable, is the ideal of natural science, or of physical 
science in the strict sense How far in detail chemistry or 
biology may be reducible in this sense — for there is no other 
sense m which they can be — to molecular physics, is a question 
of fact and practice At present it must often seem as if 
instead of a and a senes we had rather a and x series, 1 e. corre- 
spondences in which even the more quantitative series has hardly 
a true ratio between its terms, while the less quantitative 
series has no latio at all, I have in my mmd such correspon- 
dences as those between changes of temperature and allotropic 
phenomena m chemical agents, or again between changes of 
temperature and degrees of imtability m organic beings. But 
the changes of temperature themselves, considered as an 
a senes, have behind them as a true a senes their mechanical 
equivalents in the waj^ of meiss and motion (footpounds), and 
thus the whole phenomena, even those of allotropism, have 
ultimately a true correspondence with a genuine a sei les Such 
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a correspondence would form the content of a hypothetical 
judgment, undei which quasi-subsumptive inference would be 
possible 

It IS undei this modification of ‘ a and a senes ’ that we Con- 
ought to consiuer such a question as the relation of the physical 
changes in the human organism to the activities of conscious- Conserva- 
ness I am not now dealing with the sheer question of fact, 
whether m the human or other organism, considered as a 
machine, the production of work can be experimentally proved 
to be hmited by the supply of mechanical energy. We know 
too well from daily experience that the output of work has 
gradations and a limit — a limit related at any rate inter iilia 
to the supply of food That this limit is piescnbed by con- 
ditions precisely analogous to those which are embodied in the 
workmg of every machine, viz by the constancy of energy, 
seems to be the natural assumption so long as no other principle 
of gradation and of limit is convincmgly demonstrated. 

But we now come upon a second difficulty, We assume that 
molecular change and muscular contractions in the organism 
must be taken as theoretically subject to the constancy of 
energy, i e that life or the soul so far as operative in or through 
the organism cannot create eneigy out of nothmg ^ These 
changes and contractions either are, or are reducible to, 
mechanical equivalents m motion and mass, and between them 
and the supply of energy a true a and a proportion might, if 
our knowledge permitted, be established 

But between either these organic changes or the expenditure 
of energy, on the one hand, and the states of consciousness 
which sometunes attend these changes on the other, no possible 
proportion could hold good Here we have then a pair of series 
a and x (organic changes and consciousness) on the basis of 
a pair a and a (expenditure of energy and organic changes). 

‘ I cannot think that Wundt, Logik, u, p 507, really means to deny 
this, though his expressions are bewildering, ' Hier (m the spintual 
development) gilt vielmehr (as against the law of constancy of energy) 
em Gesetz unbegrenzter Neuschopfung geistiger Encrgie ' To judge 
from the Physiologische Psych 11 pp 461-3, he thinks that ' Geist ’ is 
operative throughout nature, and its ‘ creation of energy ’ must be 
a question merely of new foms of action But I cannot thoroughly 
understand his view 
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It does not matter foi our purpose here whetliei consciousness 
IS mdependent work performed by the organism, or is an un- 
accountable attendant upon such work which is not represented 
m its cost, or lastly, a consequence, or ‘ effect ’ if we like, of 
certam pecuhar organic work, represented ui the mechanical 
cost of such work, and mseparable from such work except by 
an utterly unmotived abstraction In all of these cases we 
have, whether directly or through organic activities known to 
accompany consciousness, what may be called an a and a rela- 
tion, or more truly an a and x relatiorl mediated through a, 
between mechanical work and consciousness But on the side 
of consciousness of course no ratio can be established, and 
therefore there is no proportion. We cannot safely say that 
to learn twenty lines of Virgil demands twice the expenditure 
of work that is needed to learn ten We cannot say that to 
write the same letter requires the same exertion on one day 
and on anothei We must however be on guard here Inter- 
ruption, a different state of memory, obstacles in the content, 
impair the reliability of what might seem a unit of mental work 
But mere weariness of the organism which may lengthen the 
tune taken and the apparent exertion demanded, seems only 
to affect the proportional and not the absolute work needed 
What we have under such circumstances is merely a case of 
a weak machine doing slowly what a strong one does at one 
blow. The weak machine may however be destroyed by 
application to work too heavy for it, and in this sense even 
an identical unit of work has not always the same total effect 
If a unit cannot be obtamed for the x or a series, what can 
our would-be proportion do for us ? It enables us to say 
generally, though not preciselj-, that amount of even intellec- 
tual activity vanes as expenditure of mechanical energy and 
IS limited by the sources from which that eneigy is drawn , 
and further, to say precisely, though only as a hypothetical 
judgment of which the condition can never be entirely fulfilled, 
that if we could equate two amounts of mtellectual activity, 
or if we could have the same mtellectual activity repeated under 
the same conditions, we should find it had absorbed or had 
been accompanied by the same amount of mechanical work 
There is, that is to say, a formal and constant correspondence 
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between amount of mechanieal energy and amount of intel- 
lectual work ; but mechanical equivalence is so subordmate 
an aspect of such work that this constant relation tells us 
nothmg by way of calculation, and only embodies m an abstract 
principle what we knew before — ^if he does not eat, neither can 
he thmk. 

It may be objected that intellectual activity apart from 
molecular change, which latter is not mtellectual, absorbs no 
work at all. But when any one can show us thought apart 
from an organism it will be time enough to speak of thought 
as an activity not dependent upon organic changes. Prima 
facie the complex molecular changes which accompany thought 
have thought for their natural outcome and consequence, and 
owe then high mechanical cost to this characteristic. That no 
mechamcal expenditure goes directly to thought, but all goes 
to molecular change which is m some cases accompanied by 
thought, is only what we should naturally expect supposmg 
thought to be conditioned by the activity of a physical organ- 
ism. In any other case, i.e. supposmg a contmgent of energy 
to disappear mto the thought-process and be unaccounted for 
m the balance-sheet of the body, we should have a propor- 
tionate amount of thought unaccompanied by material change, 
which is unknown in our entire experience and contrary to the 
whole analogy of that experience. All that we can say is that 
the thinking being, as we know him, is thus and thus con- 
ditioned. We cannot safely separate in theory what can never, 
to our experience, be separated m fact. 

iii. Mechanism in the widest or ultimate sense is thus com- The Me- 
patible with the disappearance of the ratio m both of the^^^l 
correspondmg series. The principle of ' mechanism ’ is by this Know- 
curtailment reduced to the law of Sufficient Reason, and simply 
expresses the pomt of view from which the scientific under- 
standmg necessarily and inevitably regards the world. This 
pomt of view is not a tyranny to be avoided, but a claim which 
must be satisfied The Understandmg is a necessary moment 
in the Reason. Instead of precise proportion, enablmg us to 
construct or to predict by a formal process, we have in 
mechanical determmation thus understood a conception which 
confronts us with a material problem. A man’s character 

133? 3 G 
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deteiioratcb, oi the piosperity of a nation decays The con- 
ception of mechanism or of sufficient leason entitles us to treat 
these phenomena as problems demanding explanation They 
must not be miraculous, i e not isolated, ' cut off with an axe ’ 
from the system of knowledge We express this demand by 
saying that every change — or more generally, every modifica- 
tion — has its reason It is only our tendency to illustrate the 
universal by the plural that makes us state the prmciple as 
if it necessarily applied to a number of examples in which the 
same ground has the same consequence What we really mean 
IS that every content is a consequent, and that every conse- 
quent has a ground That the connection of ground and 
consequent is necessary, and therefore if the one is repeated 
without modifying circumstances then the other is repeated 
without modifying circumstances, is involved in the point of 
view from which we speak of ground and consequent at all 
But what we primarily mean is objectivity, not unifoimity 
Some uniformity, however, is for us a corollaiy from objec- 
tivity The ultimate fact of knowledge, on which the obj ective 
relation of ground and consequent depends, is the existence of 
sysfemaftc connections Now a system is a whole, a universal, 
an identity m difference From the very beginning this is 
what we meant by somethmg objective, something by which 
intelligence could agree with itself in the world of meanings. 
But such a system or identity, however heterogeneous the 
parts that enter into it, of course pervades all these parts as 
a common character As we saw in the last chapter, if «, h, c 
are mere particulars, there is no bridge from the one to the 
other. A connecting quality there must be, although it need 
by no means take the shape of an immediate and simple 
quahty. Thus in highly complicated matters we go back agam 
to an earlier function of knowledge, and substitute equational 
comparison for exact enumeration But the comparison is not 
here the ground of mference , the contents have the partly 
quantitative relation, which admits of such comparison, as a 
consequence of their systematic connection, but the grounds 
of mference he m the systematic connection itself Let the 
a series be the phases of the artistic individuality of a painter, 
and let the a series be a chronologically arranged senes of 
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pictures in which these phases display their effects In such 
senes we shall always have, among other processes of judgment 
and mference, a comparison by way of equation apphed to 
pervading qualities as between phase and phase, and between 
picture and picture. No one would doubt that Turner’s water- 
colour picture of Durham painted in 1836 has more of certain 
striking quahties commonly associated with Turner’s art than 
that painted m 1802. But of course there would be no sense 
in saymg that the one is twice or three times as ' Turneresque ’ 
as the other 

In series hke these we have subsumption or abstract hypo- 
thesis — ^which latter is the bridge from mechanical construction 
to concrete systematic mference — according to the nature 
of the subject-matter. In traang the phases of an artist’s 
genius we have properly subsumption, the unity which operates 
being concrete and self-contained But yet as regarded m the 
light of causal ideas the phase of mind may be distmguished 
from the picture produced, and the one regarded as the cause 
or ground from which, on the latent basis of a real individuality, 
the other necessarily issues. From this relative point of view 
the connection would be expressed by abstract hypothesis, 
‘ If a^, then oj.’ In this aspect everythmg m the universe may 
be referred to conditions outside itself, and nothmg is free, 
complete, or self-contamed For to regard things thus is 
simply a phase or moment of knowledge, the phase which 
consists m determmmg every x m terms of some correlated y. 
Cause and condition, reason and ground, are only species of the 
generic idea which presides over thought of this type. But m 
ground we have as we saw ^ a conception m which the correlated 
terms tend to fall together, and to pass from being parts related 
withm a system to being the S5i5tem itself. The whole con- 
ception which we are discussmg — the conception of ' sufficient 
reason ’ — ^is simply a corollary of or aspect m the ultimate 
nature of the universal, which is m other words the ultimate 
nature of thought itself. We have constantly reiterated that 
every universal is an identity m difference , and it is only the 
converse of this to say that every difference has a distmct and 
assignable place among the differences of a universal. 

' Cp. Book I, chap vi. 

C2 
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ITie statement ot the pruiciple ot sufficient reason which 
was laid down above, ‘Theie is no difference^ without its 
reason,’ may be illustrated by the formula in which Lotze ^ 
embodies it, A+B = C. This formula is mtended to mean 
that a real subject A can only pass mto a specific phase C 
under an assignable condition B. The ‘ proof ’ or analysis of 
the principle must be reserved for a later chapter. Here 
I am only dealing with its import And we see its import 
reduced to the most abstract type when we are m a stage 
beyond proportion and yet have not returned to true sub- 
sumption, i.e. when we are dealmg with the pure hypothetical 
judgment. For we have at this stage a de facto correspondence 
of which the ultmiate ground is more or less latent, between 
the terms a and a, h and j3, and so forth. What then do we 
mean by correspondence ^ We could not say that a and a 
correspond if a and a were respectively isolated occurrences of 
then kmd. For what could possibly justify us m pickmg them 
out of the myriad complications of reahty and attaching them 
together to the exclusion of other events and relations '* 
Correspondence mvolves the recognition of a universal which 
fixes the lelations of the terms that correspond If the senes 
rt, b, c IS to corresporil to the series o, /I, 7, then both series, 
simply in order to the possibility of selectmg them, must be 
capable of bemg regarded as Sj, and o,, a^, a^. If m a 
combination of musical sounds a slight harshness a is raised 
to a discord b, then the consequent feeling of pleasurable excite- 
ment a passes mto a feehng of pam (3 . In virtue of bemg phases 
of the same combmation the two sounds may be represented 
as and respectively , and the two phases of emotion, in 
virtue at any rate of relation to the same series of sounds, may 
be represented by o. and respectively. But neither sounds 
nor feehngs, of course, are terms between which a ratio sub- 
sists. What we can mfer is, by a process which is half-sub- 
sumption and half-hypothetical judgment, ‘ In a pair of series 
where the sound a„ causes the feelmg a„ the sound a^ will 

' p. 8 j, above It is commonly worded ' there is no change ’, &c , but 
1 have attempted to show in Book I, chap 1, that change is simply a case 
of difierence and needs no separate logical treatment 

• Logik, sect. 63. 
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cause the feeling afi' When we develope any such doctrine 
as that the source of pain is intermittent uritation of sense, 
of which musical discord is a species, we pass mto subsumption 
of the higher kind, which has absorbed mto itself what can be 
done by mechanical construction. 

The point of view which we have been considering — ^that 
of reflection and relativity— is the point of view which has 
been distinguished by Kant and Hegel as the standpoint of 
the understandmg It is not separable in kind from the 
mode of consideration which the same thinkers have desig- 
nated by the term Reason. Nor is it an intelligible conten- 
tion, even if favoured by the language of Kant in dealmg 
with practical philosophy, that Reason could be actual and 
operative otherwise than as completing and containing the 
understanding That the understandmg must have its rights 
is one of the cardinal principles of Hegel, which Lotze has 
but laboriously and ingeniously illustrated m his analysis of 
the pervading mechanical aspect of the world The real 
prophet of the understanding, however, was Schopenhauer. 
His treatment of the prmciple of sufficient reason as at once 
the fundamental axiom of human science and the innate source 
of its illusions, forms an ultimate and irreversible criticism 
on the aspect of mtelligence which consists, to sum up its 
nature in a popular but not inaccurate phrase, in explaining 
everything by something else — a process which taken by 
itself IS necessanly unendmg and unsatisfymg. 

In returning from the consideration of abstract necessary 
relations to that of concrete real totalities, we must remark 
that ideally speaking every concrete real totality can be 
analysed into a complex of abstract necessary relations. 
Were this not so, as it is Wundt’s and Lotze’s great achieve- 
ment to have shown m detail, teleology itself would vanish. 
For adaptation disappears if the end can dispense with means, 
and a universe which had no necessary connections between 
its parts could have no definite or significant structure as a 
whole. In the remainder of the present Book I shall attempt 
to put these relations in a clearer light 
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Analogy 

We now take up the thread from the end of sect i of 
the last chapter, and returning into the track of concrete 
inference, we have to ask ourselves how we go forward in 
inference from a simple enumerative Induction when we do 
not accept the task of completing the enumeration In this 
case we no longer count the examples but we weigh them. 
We turn the focus of attention upon the concrete content 
which as subject of both premises as a real thing or thmgs, 
formed the middle term of Induction and endeavour to deepen 
it by observation, and to define its relations bv analt’sis. 
The first effect of this procedure is to transfcrm the content 
in question from a subject into a predicate, as no longer a 
qualification tacitly presupposed of reahty but as an attnbute 
expliatly referred to it and under process nt definition and 
extension 

I As regards the relation betiieen Analogt’ and Enumera- 
tive Induction we hate to remember that Induction only 
gave us a problem or suggestion , and consequently we can- 
not arrange the two tvpes of inference m a simple conca- 
tenation by tatang the Inductive conclusion as the analogical 
premise Rather we have in Analog}’ to go back ujxm the 
suggestive process of Induction, and repeat it with the 
requisite Merence Suppose that the Inductive Inference or 
grounded conjecture has been — 

The poor people abc d aie paupensed r ; 

The poor people abed are constantly cared for by charitable 
persons }' , 

Being cared for by charitable persons y may have to do 
with their being paupensed x 

If now we desire, as we ought, further to examme this 
suggestion on the basis of the duect expenence which gene- 
rated it, we shall still make this expenence — the cases a, 6, c, d 
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— the middle tenn or ground of inference, but we shall divert 
our attention from the number of the examples to their nature, 
and shall therefore put their nature as an attribute in the 
place of a predicate common to both judgments. Thus we 
obtam an argument having a form akin to that of the Aris- 
totelian second figure. And the premises are now no longer 
conjunctive mdividual judgments, but are passing into generic 
judgments. 

In the pauperised type x, what stnkes us on further ex- 
amining the cases is the loss of independence (A as 
common content oi a b c d) , 

In the charitably-cared-for type y, what stnkes us on 
further examining the cases is the loss of independence 
(A as common content oiab cd] ; 

.'. The tjrpe y has a fundamental feature A akin to the type 
X and the two are thus closely coherent. 

We are apt to think that in analogy we must conclude 
from old instances to new instances. But analogy is essen- 
tially an argument about the significance of a type, or of 
what in botany are called characters. Of course however this 
inference, like all others, has the aspect of discovery as well 
as the aspect of proof The deeper theoretical need is to find 
the link and limit of connection between the characters x and 
y sometimes observed in conjunction, 1 e to prove the one 
of the other But the reality of the distinction between x and 
y which gives interest to the inference makes it practically 
certain that in some examples we shall be first struck by y 
and in some first by x, and that we shall often need to make 
the circmt through the identical nature A before we can even 
detect or have ground to believe m the remaining character 
* or y This is the aspect of discovery Proof overcomes 
logical disconnection, discovery overcomes apparent presented 
disconnection Thus our account of Analogy can really satisfy 
the popular idea that inference is, here as m Induction, from 
particulars to particulars 

I subjoin one or two simple examples, m order to illustrate 
the connection of proof and discovery, and the workmg ot the 
process 

Enumerative Induction (or observation m single instance). 
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Almost all ammals have some power of self-movement f 
Almost all aiumals have some degree of sentience ; 
Sentience may be mtrmately connected with self-move- 
ment 

Analogical Enquiry. 

Sdf-movmgcreatures are creatures in need of special nourish- 
ment and protection {qua living creatures) , 

Sentient creatures are m need of special nourishment and 
protection [qua livmg creatures) , 

.’.Sentience is connected (bj’ the requirements of animal 
life) mth self-movement 

I may give another mstance which shows the transition 
from Induction to Analog}' ]ust not made. Newton guessed ^ 
that a diamond was combustible, because of its high refractive 
index relatively to its densitj', a feature which he had obsen’ed 
in many combustible bodies 
Enumerative Induction 
Oil, Canada balsam, &c are combustible , 

Oil, Canada balsam, &c. have a high refractive index 
relatively to density ; 

.’.High refractive index ma}' be connected with com- 
bustibilit}' 

In the case of the diamond the combustibility had not 
been observed, so that when apphed to it the conclusion was 
a prediction or discovery But the essential import of the 
conclusion would have been just the same if no new case 
had been in question 
The next step would have been to say — 

‘ Combustibihty has to do with such and such attributes 
of oil, Canada balsam, &c. 

High refractive mdex has to do with these same attnbutes 
High refractive mdex is fundamentally connected with 
combustibihty ’ 

But this step, which w’ould have constituted an analogical 
inference, has not, as I understand from the passage in Mill, 
been taken 

’ See ILlVs Logic, n, p 83 I write merely on the faith of the place 
in Mill. The instances by ivhich I illustrate Kewton's guess are there- 
fore of my own invention 
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We may now look ai an instance drawn from the relation 
of natural kmds 

Enumerative Induction. 

The exotic Pelargoma have a peculiar herring-bone structure 
m the petals ; 

The exotic Pelargonia have the same kind of seed-vessels 
as our wild geraniums ; 

In flowers ivith the pecuhar seed-vessels of our wild 
geraniums it is worth while to look for the herring-bone 
structure in the petals. 

Analogy 

The herring-bone structure is conjoined in the Pelargonia 
mth the characters of Geranieae , 

The flowers with such seed-vessels as our wild geraniums 
have the characters of Geranieae ; 

That these flowers, e g. our wild geraniums, should 
have the peculiar herring-bone structure ^ is exceedingly 
probable. 

Botanical classification might almost be said to rest wholly 
on analogy. The above guess, like a thousand and one such 
guesses which every field botanist is continually making, 
IS verified in fact The eye that can detect the dommant 
habit of a natural genus or order in an unfamihar species is 
constantly infemng in analogical form, on the ground of 
generic identity, to hundreds of details, which as a rule 
confirm its diagnosis on more mmute inspection And the 
term diagnosis, logically applicable, but not customarily 
apphed, to botanical science, reminds us of another great 
province of knowledge m which analogical inference is our 
guide and counsellor As in the normal so in the abnormal 
activities — the diseases — of the organic world, it is analogy 
that IS the chief clue to what is taking place and to what ive 
must anticipate. Diagnosis is to symptoms what classification 
IS to characters. And finally we may here mention the class 
of examples to which we shall shortly return as throwing the 

' As a matter of fact, all the Geranieae which I have examined possess 
this structure I might have mentioned this \enfication immediately 
after the Induction , but this would really take us into mere enumera- 
tion of instances It is the coherence with the properties of a natural 
kind that alone gives any help towards a general conclusion 
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strongest light upon the true rationale of analogy, although 
or because they tend ultimately to pass beyond its provmce 
I mean our judgment of the actual use or even of the mten- 
tional object of mechanical adaptations of every kind, whether 
in nature or in the work of man Thus we may infer by 
Analogy, 

Cutting-tools have edges, and places for handles , 

These flints have edges and places for handles ; 

■. These flints are cutting tools 

Here we go at once to analogy, without passing through 
the observation of conjunctions as a first suggestion. It is 
not simply from seemg handles and edges conjomed in knives 
or chisels that we know a cutting-tool must have a handle 
and an edge We know this from extraneous considerations, 
especially from the texture and use of the human hand. 
But nevertheless we might never have discussed the coherence 
of these attributes if we had never seen them in conjunction , 
and further, m the new instance of the flints, we have had 
to go through a process of observation which told us that 
here too there w'ere both edges and handles or places for 
handles Thus the present example illustrates at once the 
true nature of analogy, and the ground and degree of its 
dependence on Induction. The observation ' Flint tools have 
edges, flint tools have handles ’, does not linger m the stage 
of induction, simply because we are not dependent on the 
nature of flint tools to tell us the connection in use between 
a handle and an edge We leap at once to this notion of 
cutting-tools, and compare the flints with them m respect of 
the conjomed attributes which we try to deepen and define. 

2. The logical nature of analogy may be analysed as follows. 

1 As a formal syllogism in the second figure, havmg an 
affirmative conclusion, the analogical argument has the fallacy 
of undistributed middle We need not indeed trouble our- 
selves at this stage with questions of distribution involving 
the extension of the judgment Nevertheless a fault in the 
extensional relations of an argument infallibly indicates 
something which is prma facie a fault in its connection of 
content In the present case the fault is this— that what is 
materially the ground of Knowledge, the content which 
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underlies and links together the two matters which demand 
explanation, is, qm predicate or characteristic, m its wrong 
place, the place of a consequent Now according to the 
ordinary interpretation of the judgment, of which we have 
frequently spoken and which holds good for our present 
level,^ the same consequent may have any number of inde- 
pendent grounds. There is therefore no formal necessity 
whatever for the two grounds or antecedents which in this 
case possess the same consequent to have any connection with 
each other beyond the fact that they do possess it. 

But on the same ordinary interpretation of the judgment 
if we deny the formal consequent of either of the grounds 
while affirming it of the other, we can then deny that the 
two grounds in question are connected through the universal 
suggested m the premises before us Thus the negative 
argument escapes the formal defect which attaches to the 
affirmative. About any further or other connection that 
they may or may not have the denial tells us nothmg, and 
therefore it is really a denial not of all or any connection, but 
of a particular connection through a particular middle term. 
The customary omission in the conclusion to specify the 
excluded connection is a fallacy a dicto secundum quid ad 
dictum simpliciter. It may be said that the denial takes 
on the absoluteness of the assertion on which it rests. ' Every 
Tory IS a good man , He is not a good man , •. He is not 
a Tory.’ If the major is true without reserve the conclusion 
IS true without reserve, and in logic we are to suppose our 
premises true But still we must consider what the judgment 
means, i. e what it really is And no judgment is absolutely 
meant. The conclusion does not really represent the inference 
as a concrete thought unless we repeat in the conclusion, ‘ He 
IS not a Tory, so far as his not being a good man prevents his 
being one ’ This refinement has no exclusive relation to 
analogical argument or to fig 2, for the negative argument 
falls into fig I as readily as into fig 2, the ground and con- 
sequent in negation being reciprocal In order to give the 
criticism a peculiar relation to analogy w e must say, ‘ He is 

* For the judgment is not purged oi irrelevancy till it has passed 
through scientific luductiou 
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not a Tory, so far as the peculiar way in which he is not 
a good man prevents his bemg one.’ This positive way is 
vanable. 

Except then for the purpose of negative mference, which 
is not purely analogical, the form of analogical argument m 
fig. 2 IS at variance with its matter, and represents no mfer- 
ential necessity at all. Inferential necessity is either sub- 
sumptive or constructive In order to obtain subsumptive 
necessity one of the premises would have to be converted 
and become a major premise. And this conversion would 
have to be matenal, not merely formal ; for a formal con- 
version of an affirmative generic judgment would destroy its 
genenc character and make it incapable of standing as a major 
premise. The Analogical inference as it stands shares with 
enumerative Induction the peculiarity of bemg a subsumptive 
inference without a major premise— an argument from a 
concrete content without the assertion that this content is 
absolutely dominant for the purpose of the argument Again, 
m order to obtam constructive or abstract necessity the 
relations of the contents must be reduced into abstract and 
mechanical relations akm to the universals embodied in the 
pure hypothetical judgment or in the equation. The formal 
defect of analogy as it stands is expressed by the ‘ probably ’ 
inserted in the conclusion, which indicates a coherence under 
conditions not precisely known 

Real n Seeing that the form of analogical argument is prima 

Analogi- /'*''** inconclusive, on what does its value really depend ^ It 

calArgu- represents, we said, the phase of thought in which we no 
longer count but weigh the examples It might be said 
therefore that analogy is a material and not a formal infer- 
ence. This IS so far true that the value of analogy depends 
not on a formal conjunction of attributes in a subject, but 
on the material govermng power or essentiality of a predicate 
Everything turns on the ‘ importance ’ of the character which 
forms the common predicate, and this ' importance ' is closely 
bound up with completeness of definition I will return 
directly to the question of the importance of characters , 
but it IS necessary first to point out that an mference without 
assignable form is no mference at all, and that therefore it is 
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not correct to say that analogy is a material and not a formal 
inference. Every mference has a form, m the sense of a 
definite relation between the differences of the universal which 
the inference exhibits. I do not however mean to say that 
such a form can be laid down antecedently for every mference. 
It IS this relation, as we have seen, which varies with the 
nature of the universal, and which by its variations dictates 
the mam types both of judgment and of inference We need 
not here take refuge in the form of complete subsumption 
through the conversion of one judgment. When that is 
possible — and no doubt analogy is on the road to it — we are 
already beyond analogy. But the form of analogical argu- 
ment is to be found in the neglected aspect of the ordmary 
judgment, its strong impkcaiton of a value m the predicate. 
If all judgments were taken as recipiocal, analogy would be 
Ipso facto an argument from ground to consequent, besides 
being as it is now from consequent to ground ' Two grounds 
that have the same consequent ought to cohere,’ is the form 
as it stands. ‘ Two grounds that have the same consequent 
are consequents of the same ground, therefore must cohere,’ 
IS the implied form, or, as we said above, the matter of the 
inference This form might be identified with fig. 3, and so 
take us back to Enumerative Induction But the content 
bemg changed from instances into their defined nature, we 
are rathei taken forward mto the hypothetical judgment as 
used in constructive inference, or to complete subsumption 
in fig. I. With reciprocal judgments the syllogistic form 
becomes mdifferent , and the premises of analogy are im- 
plicitly reciprocal.^ That their reciprocity is imphcit and not 
explicit IS m accordance with the nature of analogy, which is 
as we have agreed only a method of problematic conclusion, 
not a method of absolute and precise determmation. 

' The expUcit form is A is B ; The imphcit form is B is A ; 

C IS B , B is C ; 

C IS A C IS A 

But the implicit form deals not with mere instances as m Induction, 
but with that B which was found to be essential in A and C. Therefore 
the whole imphed argument is — 

If B, then A (which is also a sign of B) ; 

If B, then C (which is also a sign of B) , 

. . If C, then B and therefore A. 
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I now lelurn to the question of the material ' importance ’ 
of characters, the attribute on which the implicit form of 
analogical mference depends It is possible, and is verified 
m daily expeiience, that a character or group of characters 
from which the remammg properties of an object cannot at 
present be derived by mechanical analysis may either amount 
for inferential purposes to a ground, or at least may serve 
as an unerring mdex of the quahties of the object Such 
a character or group of characters, and I may add such a 
symptom or group of symptoms, has logical ‘ importance 

I will commit myself at once to the opinion that this im- 
poitance rests in every case on a presumption drawn from 
what I maj' call morphology, or from teleology , these two 
ideas being regarded as secondary and primary forms of the 
same conception. In all objects or mstitutions made for 
a purpose by man, at least while then nature corresponds 
to the intention embodied m their structure, there is true 
teleology. In all organisms, parts of organisms, objects or 
structures that live a life or have m any way a bemg that is 
to our eyes mdividual and distmctive, there is morphology or 
de facto teleology. I am aware that a do facto teleology is 
a contradiction m terms Purpose implies more than actual 
result. But as a description of a result m language borrowed 
from a result of another class — from human operation — the 
phrase though contradictory may pass , and it is m this 
sense alone that I employ it If there is a pecuhar prmciple 
underneath this ambiguous class of results, it is at least not, 
within our knowledge, a prmciple of intentional adaptation by 
a foreseeing consciousness. But I repeat that every universal, 
every persistent identity m difference, just because it is 
a synthesis of differences m a universal, may be regarded 
as a concentration of means in a distmguishable result. How 
far such a view is ‘ subjective ' or m what sense it renders 
a real aspect of the nature of thmgs is a question to which 
I shall return 

It IS on this characteristic of all umversals that anticipation 
by analogy rests. Where we have a constitutive equation, 
i. e. an absolute rule for the synthesis of the differences, we 
can construct without teleology and without analogy. If, 
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again, according to Bacon’s dream, science could arrive at 
‘foims’ or underlying qualities, capable of doing the work 
of constitutive equations for every natural attribute and 
every natural object, then m presence of such a form we should 
not need analogy Or where complete concrete subsumption 
prevails, where we have actual conscious teleology, e g. in the 
philosophical analysis of laws, institutions, opimons, logical 
activities, we should never need analogy but for the all- 
important fact that all these contents are determined by 
growth and history m a way of which those who make and 
use them are not aware, and which they cannot control. 
Hence all such matters have an organic and almost a mechan- 
ical side, and can be treated by comparative science — analogy, 
as well as by philosophy — ^analysis No actual law or mstitu- 

tion or idea has its form exclusively determined by its explicit 
purpose. All of them are loaded with mherited matter which 
may m part be an incumbrance, but in large part serves 
purposes wider and not less essential than the purpose which 
consciousness is able to recogmse And in human affairs 
there is a bridge between the unconscious and the conscious 
function, for the latent purpose — which as latent is not a 
purpose at all — ^is actually one side of the explicit purpose 
and IS continually emerging into explicit consciousness, so 
that the ie facto operation of human energy m one stage 
characUnses the explicit purpose of that stage itself and 
enters mto the explicit purpose of the next Thus philosophy 
can deal with even latent or unconscious significance partly 
as' an aspect and partly as a condition precedent of conscious 
significance The history of religion or of any achievement 
of man’s intelligence is mexhaustible m illustrations of this 
prmciple Precise knowledge, however, whether affirmative 
or negative, whether constructive or subsumptive, excludes 
anticipation by analogy, for analogy is a stage on the road 
to precise knowledge.^ This condition satisfies the popular 
requirement * that in Analogy we must know neither necessary 
connection nor necessary exclusion 
To explain the connection of Analogy with Teleology, I will 
at once take the strongest class of examples 
' Compare however p. 217, supra ’ Mill’s Logic, 11, p. 88. 
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We are on the border between analogy and a higher form 
of inference when we argue from a presumed genume teleology 
to the conjunction of qualities m the content that it governs. 
We are so far already outside analogy that the argument must 
consist largely of judgments upon actual mechanical adapta- 
tions, the de facto use of which is a matter of precise know- 
ledge and not of presumption We are not wholly outside 
analogy, because the de facto nature of these adaptations is 
not enough, m the case supposed, to carry our conclusion, 
which needs the actual and mtentional purpose. This, in 
mferences of the type supposed, can only rest upon pre- 
sumption If we find, near a known seat of stone-age mhabi- 
tants, some flmts of peculiar shape and make, it is a mere 
judgment on a matter of fact to say whether they are adapted 
for use as knives or as hatchets ; but to say what they were 
meant for, and so actually used for, and therefore whether 
we may expect to find near them chips of wood or bones of 
animals, is a question for analogical mference based on the 
nature of the country, on the known or supposed habits of 
the people, and on any convergent mdications m the adapta- 
tions of the fimt tools themselves Any character m such 
a connected group of characters, that gives the key to the 
pervadmg purpose of the whole content under exammation, 
is an ‘ important ' character ‘ Importance ’ is relation to the 
purpose or pervadmg nature, the ‘ import ’, of any system. 
If both quahties to whose coherence we conclude are directly 
derivable from the presumed purpose, then we are so far 
beyond analogy, but the element of presumption which con- 
sists in ascribing true mtention or purpose is still analogical. 
If one or both of the qualities to whose coherence we conclude 
are not derivable from the pervadmg purpose, then we are 
more completely or quite completely m the region of analogy, 
and the mference will simply be that identity of purpose 
is probably both a ground and also a consequent of uniform 
structure 

In the former case, both properties being denvable, we 
have : — 

The fimt knives are adapted for cutting wood ; 

Cut logs and chips are connected with cuttmg wood ; 
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Cut logs and clujis’ will piobably be found neai the 
knives (i.e if the adaptation which we observe m the 
knives is a true index of the use for which they weie 
really made, and to which — fuither presumption — they 
were actually put. 

Or again . — 

A telescope with the eye-piece at one side of the tube is 
probably a reflector ; 

I^rd Rosse’s telescope is a reflectoi , 

Lord Rosse's telescope probably has the eye-piece at 
one side of the tube 

In the latter case we have, one 01 both properties being 
not directly derivable from the presumed purpose, — 

A clock with a watch-movement is a carnage-clock , 

A clock with plate-glass sides is a carnage-clock 

A clock with plate-glass sides is probably a clock with 
a watch-movement 

There are pendulum clocks with plate-glass sides, so the 
analogy is not made out. 'fhere is a reason why a clock with 
a watch-movement should be a carriage clock, viz. that it 
IS a mechanism which the motion of the carriage will not 
disturb. But there is no leason that I know of for the second 
premise, which lests on mere custom and turns out to be a 
precarious basis of aigument 

Or again . — 

A horseshoe-stand is a common shape of French micro- 
scope-stands , 

A very simple stage is common in French microscope- 
stands , 

With a veiy simple stage one may expect a horseshoe- 
stand 

The horseshoe shape is not the best for securing steadmess, 
so that there is no direct connection between the two pro- 
perties of which the conclusion alleges the conjunction, and 
the purpose indicated by the name microscope-stand. And 
I have purposely introduced a limitation referring to the 
charactei of the conditions undei which the purpose is earned 

' I omit, merely for brevity, to say anything about the possibility of 
the chips &c having been rentoved 

133; 2 II 
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out, ‘ French microscope-stand.’ m order to illustrate the 
boundary-line between genuine conscious teleology and mere 
characteristic individuality Probably in this example the 
two join hands , French makers must have, or have had, an 
idea that the horseshoe shape and the simple stage best secured 
the purposes of the microscope 
The former set of examples, with both properties derivable 
from the purpose, illustrate the general type of analogical 
inference affecting attributes connected with self-preservation 
in the organic world — chief or fundamental attributes The 
latter, with one property or neither derivable, gives the general 
type of analogical inference affectmg attributes which are not 
vital, but which have in heredity or otherwise their own degree 
of constancy. But these examples, though illustrative of 
organic relations, are by their connection with conscious 
teleology upon a higher level than those relations 
A further class of inferences, to which the last example 
prepared a transition, is intermediate buUvuun conscious and 
merely organic teleology I allude to the enormous class 
of daily mferences relating to time or locahty of origin or 
to authorship, in the case of hterary, artistic, or mechanical 
productions Obviously the conception of the presumed 
period, place, or person, as significant of peculiar charac- 
teristics. may itself be the presumed ground of inference m 
virtue of which the coherence of certam properties is analo- 
gically expected , or the mdividual characteristics stated 
explicitly may be the ground, and the name may be inferred 
by analogy Supposing a smgle conjunction (Inductive in 
its nature) to have furnished the suggestion ' This design 
which IS beautiful is by A B,’ ^ then analogical enquiry will 
infer m the form ‘ The beauty of this design is drawn from 
nature yet origmal and full of thought , A B 's designs are 
drawn from nature yet origmal and full of thought ; • The 
beauty of this design is probably the beauty of one of A B ’s 
designs.’ The reader can construct further variations' of this 
very common type of argument foi himself 
The common analogical inferences which run throughout 
our treatment of organic and even of inorganic nature rest 
* In the form ' 'I his design is beautiful This design is by A B ' 
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‘ De facto ’ teleology 

practically on the existence of natural kinds, that is to say, 
on morphology oi on de facto teleology I may explain the 
distinction of degree which I attach to the two expressions 
by reference to the geneial conception of self-mamtenance or 
self-preservation Where self-mamtenance means sunply any 
reaction of a distinguishable agent agamst or upon an influence 
approaching it from without, I should speak of the distinguish- 
able individuality of that agent as morphological, i e as con- 
sisting simply of a formal or lecognisable self whose unity is 
charged with no especial interest Where on the contrary there 
IS a self mamtamed or pieserved which exhibits the attributes 
of life, or, however paitially, of consciousness, I should say 
that the facts, and not oui own choice, demand that we should 
apply the paradoxical idea of an actual /iiirpose, or de facto 
teleology It is obvious that the conception is one varying m 
degree and not limited by any despotic necessity to the range 
of the organic woild Aftei all, it is a plain fact that elements 
combine in processes , and the moment we smgle out part 
of a process as a result ‘ we introduce the conception of de 
facto co-operation on the part of means towards an end 
Every distinguishable persistent content may thus formally 
be regarded as an end, without, of course, any implication 
whatever of an aim pre-existmg in a foreseeing consciousness. 
That from a purely mechanical or analytic point of view such 
constituent relations are absolutely mdifferent to the whole 
which they co-operate m constituting is a necessary conse- 
quence of regarding such relations m their isolation. But 
without the further aspect supplied by an interest m the whole 
as such, not merely ethical and aesthetic judgment, but 
scientific judgment itself, loses all power of discrimmation, 
and therefore all objectivity Even to name, as we saw in 
the Introduction, is to select and to identify 

Analogy then rests on the ‘ importance ’ or significance of 
attributes, an idea well illustrated by systems of true conscious 

• This singling out a part as the ' end ’ is essential to teleology, but 
must ultimately be determined by the nature of the ' whole ’ Thus 
teleology strictly speaking is a partial conception, and less ultimate 
than the idea of the whole See e g McTaggart’s Commentary on 
Hegel's Logic, sect 255 I hope to deal more fully with this point in 
a forthcoming work 
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tdeolog}' Hhich happen to be but partially knotra to us, 
but really dominant throngi-fut the various grades of actual 
self-maintenance and mdrviduaJity presented by the organic 
and inorganic viorld. Analogy is never demonstration A 
thorough mechanical nexus and a subordmation to a conscious 
porpese m an intelligent being or rational sj'stem both pro 
tanto exclude it 

lii The ohnous truth that ceferts panbus the predicate 
with more meanmg has a deeper grasp o: the impon of the 
reaJiU' vrrjch it qualifies, and so is the safer ground oi inference 
respecting that reality, has introduced the fatal fasemauon 
of the ratio into the doctrine of analogy I quote from IM ^ 
a complete account of the idea so generated ' Smee the value 
of an analogical argument mfemng one resemblance from other 
resemblances ’Aithout any antecedent evidence of a connection 
bf'tween them depends on the extent of ascertained resem- 
blance, compared first mth the amount of ascertamed difference 
and next with the extent of the unexplored region of unascer- 
tained properties , it follows that where the resemblance is 
very great, the ascertamed difference verj- small, and our 
knowledge of the subject-matter tolerably extensive, the 
argument from analogy may approach m strength very 
near to a valid mduction If. after much observation of B, 
we find that it agrees with A in nine out of ten of its known 
properties, we maj conclude with a probability of nme to 
one that it wiU possess any given derivative property of A 
If we discover, for example, an unknown animal or plant, 
resemblmg closely some known one m the greater number 
of the properties we observe m it, but differmg m some few, 
we may reasonably expect to find m the unobserved re- 
mamder of its properties a general agreement with those of 
the former , but also a difference corresponding propor- 
tionately to the amount of observed diversity ’ 

This passage gives us the valuable suggestion of negative 
anatogy, to which I shall return below But as to the idea 
of ratio, we must be faithful to our prmciple that in analogy 
the examples — or the projierties, it matters not which — ^are 
to be weighed and not to be counted Mill's idea is m fact 
' Mill’- Login 11 p 90 
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tlidt by counting the properties you weigh the examples 
And every one must be struck by the verisimilitude of the 
view which the above passage propounds But on pressing 
the matter home we see that at least the form which it gives 
to the right idea of insistmg on the depth of the common 
predicate is a wholly unreal form, and takes us mto the wrong 
track. There is no ratio without a unit , and, to begin with, 
a ‘ resemblance ’ (a point of identity) is not as such a content 
that can be employed as a unit It is impossible to say what 
is a pomt of identity and what amounts to many such pomts. 
Identity is systematic through and through, and its ‘ points ’ 
derive their value from their relation to a system It is im- 
possible to break up such a system into numerable parts and 
pomts without prejudging the very question — ^the question 
of their respective values as index-qualities — which the 
enumeration is supposed to be a straightforward method of 
solvmg 

It IS worth while to illustiate this pomt Suppose that 
we are asked to compare two given plants of different species 
in order to determme their botanical affinity on analogical 
evidence — on the evidence of observed resemblances or points 
of identity matched against observed differences In order 
to meet the retoit that affinity in botany is what we like to 
make it, by the arbitrary value which we attach to the charac- 
ters, I will assign to affinity the definite meaning of relation- 
ship by descent as indicated through the accepted natural 
classification Thus the actual fact to be discovered by 
analogy, put at its lowest value, is how the plants in question 
are classified m the accepted natural classification, and put 
at its highest value is how the two are related by descent. 
Let one of these two given plants be a shrub six feet high, 
with branches and stalked leaves, with its inflorescence m 
branching masses, without any ‘ bract ’ or small leaf at the 
base of each mass, with white flowers, with nearly black fruit, 
and when young havmg its leaves covered with silky hairs. 
Let the other plant be herbaceous, six inches high, not 
branched, with no stalks to its leaves, its flowers m heads 
which do not branch, but which have four conspicuous 
yellowish ‘ bracts ’ at the base ; the flowers aie puiplc, the 
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Iruit red, and the leaves have onl}' a few hairs on them Add 
to these differences that the general look and habit of the plants 
are very different Now set against the above differences 
such points of identity as number of parts of the flower, 
structure of the flower (polypetalous with inferior ovart' and 
cpigjmous stamens and petals), the structure of the fruit, 
the partly identical grow'th of the head of flowers (an ‘ umbel ’ 
m the small plant, and a ‘ cyme ’ m the large one), and certain 
peculiarities of the leaf surface, such hairs as there are hemg 
closely appressed, and the nerves having a peculiar prominence 
Perhaps it is rather easier to make out a long list of identities 
between the two plants than to make out a long list of differ- 
ences. But we might really lengthen either list to infinity 
by subdividing in detail characters which have been mentioned 
in the abstract. I have httle doubt however that m micro- 
scopic structure of petals, pollen-grams, &c there would be 
some striking identities, hardly compensated by differences 
Still we can see at once that no ratio between number of 
identities and number of differences can be constructed 
which will tell us anythmg — the number on each side is 
almo$t purely arbitrary The value or importance is what 
we have to consider 

In what does the value of characters consist as a basis of 
natural classification or as a proof of common descent ^ 
Largely no doubt in their connection with the number and 
general arrangement of parts Evolution onl}' accounts for 
essential changes and their consequences, and though it 
may modify the number of parts and their arrangement, at 
first superficially and m course of generations more pro- 
foundly, yet an older general arrangement survives long 
beneath the modification and can as a rule be traced there.^ 
The arrangement of those four or five whorls of leaves on a 
shortened stalk, which we call the flower, is thus one donunant 
feature in the analogical estunate of a plant’s affinities Its 
inferential value is the same whether we call it one pomt of 

’ See Darwin's beautiful verification of the modifications of the 
orchid-blossom by following the spiral vessels which indicate the position 
of the onginal petals in the modified corolla , Fertilisation of Orchids, 
p 289 ff. Homology is an analogical conception in the logical sense 
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identity, or five, or twenty It will be observed that in 
considering a plant in the hght of evolution we have a com- 
bination of the higher and lower forms of teleology, related 
negatively to each other Just as m the example employed 
above of the ‘ French microscope-stand ’, we have here 
withm the basis of analogy both a definite purpose suggestmg 
definite means, and the meie tendency of individual or racial 
characteristics to perpetuate themselves The local manu- 
facturers’ custom IS gradually modified tow'aids the better 
mechanical adaptation, as the organism is gradually modified 
towards the bettei mechanical adaptation At any moment 
a manufacture or an organism is a compound of recent useful 
change, and of sunnval, some ot which survival is obsolete, 
and some, the major part probably, has never ceased to be 
useful 

Thus, in the establishment of common descent, there is a 
special value in what recent evolutionary modification is likely 
to have spared This would include both underljnng arrange- 
ments which evolution would take very long to touch, and 
trifling details which it would have no reason for touchmg. 

The account which I gave of the differences between the 
plants in question is the account of a common observer ] the 
account of their identities is the account of a botanist This, 
it may be said, is enough to vitiate the argument agamst a 
ratio, for of course knowledge and judgment are to be used 
in making the enumerations But the idea of enumeration 
gives us no right to employ botanical knowledge It is only 
the idea of a presumption resting negativ'ely or positively on 
teleology that enables knowledge to operate in assigmng value 
to index-characters Thus m judging of the plants m question 
we have to distinguish the element of heredity, or self-mam- 
tenance m the lower sense including the deeper and also the 
more trivial survivals, from self-preservation m the higher 
■sense (though even here not mvolving conscious intention) in 
"the set of recent differentiations introduced by evolution. 
Even thus we omit much that is most interestmg and impor- 
tant Evolution can for example assimilate plants of different 
origm as well as differentiate plants of the same descent, and 
we ought properl j to show that any identities on which we 
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rely cannot h<i\ c been initiated b}' such assinuJation * We have 
so far anticipated this demand by requuring the identities to 
refer to matters vith which eiolution is not likely to have 
lecently interfered 

'file plants of which I have been speakmg are Coriius 
iaiigutnea, common dogwood, and Conius suecica, the Swedish 
or dwarf cornel. Thej’ are in fact species of the same genus. 
But the four yellowish bracts round the flower-heads of the 
dw arf cornel have the appearance of petals and form a strikmg 
superficial difference between the two plants, not to mention 
the enormous disparity m size And now, possessing the 
names of the two plants, and hai ing thus opened to us what 
IS known of their local distribution, we can confirm our ana- 
logical estunate based on passive self-preservation or heredity, 
by a presumption diawn from the coherence of the modifica- 
tions w'hich that estimate ascribes to active self-preservation, 
1 e to evolution since the divergence of the species. The 
smaller plant is sub-Alpine and Arctic , the larger belongs to 
southern England and to temperate climates This fact 
suggests that the smaller plant, whether driven northwards 
by a change of clunate, or smiply maintaining a portion of its 
old habitat, has been dw'arfed or has not grow-n larger, and has 
compensated for its smallness by the brilliant sunulated flower 
Its distinctive leaf-growth and flower-growth may be summed 
up as a dwarfed or at least as a immature growth, stalks and 
branchings having disappeared or not appeared How the con- 
trast between the inconspicuous small dark purple flower of the 
small plant and the larger white flower of the large plant is to 
be explamed I am unable to suggest. But it is hard to sup- 
pose that the petal-hke bracts of the small plant are not m some 
way a compensation for the inconspicuousness of its flower. 
Concur- iv Before reducing this example to regular form it is worth 
logieb^"*' remark that, by assuming the two plants to be given 

Negative 'I® compare, w'e presuppose the work of enumerative mduc- 
tion to be done to our hand. And in fact, where a subject- 
matter falls under an existmg science, we are already in general 

' Such identities are called in biological language ‘ homoplastic ', as 
opposed to ‘ homogcnctu, ’ ITie daisy, for example, is a head of flowers 
that mimics the appearance of a single flower 
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beyond tlie stage of Enumerative Induction, though it may 
of course operate in particular unfamihar instances But 
speaking generally, the abstract ideas which guide Comparison 
are active in every special science as precepts filled with 
a content capable of guiding elementary observations. We 
approach an element, or a plant, or a part of speech, ]ust as 
the state approaches a taxpayer, with a schedule m which the 
heads of our requirements are already jotted down, forming an 
abstract analysis of the predicates with which, in the class of 
cases in question, we are concerned But if, supposing our- 
selves unfurnished with such a schedule, we construct a 
conjunctive Induction for the case before us, it would run in 
some such fashion as this . — 

These two plants ^ have similar berries , 

These two plants have similar leaf-nerves , 

. The conjunction of similar leaf-nerves and similar berries 
may not be an accident * 

Then the Analogical argument would fall into some such 
shape as — 

Havmg shnilar berries is conjoined in these plants with a 
pervading identity of underlymg (and so long inherited) 
structure ; 

Having similar leaf-nerves is conjoined in these plants, 
&c , &c : 

•. Havmg these similai berries is connected by an under- 
lymg (and so long inherited) structure with having these 
leaf-nerves 

And, as we saw, two further analogies would confirm 
this — 

The resemblance m the berries is conjomed m these plants 
with trivial identities of structure (e g closely appressed 
hairs on the leaves) not likely to be modified by evolution ; 

The resemblance in the leaf-nerves is conjomed in these 
plants with tnvial identities, &c , &c , 

' ' Plant ' here = speues This equivalence itself rests on analogical 
argument, which however is presupposed in any highly developed 
language, though not for all classes of objects See above on Individual 
Judgment, and Lotze, Logik, ^cct 14, on ‘ first umveisals 

* In strict form, ‘ Similar leal-nerves perhaps are (involve) similar 
berries.’ 
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These attributes are connected with each other by attri- 
butes probably hereditary 

And contra-positively, giving affirmative content to the 
negations, but leaving them their negative value in inference — 

What IS not identical in the frmt-growth (e g the clustering 
and the isolation of the fruit) is not a property likely to 
be remotely hereditary (because obviously modified by 
alteration of length of the stalks, i.e. by dwaifing) ; 

What IS not identical m the flower-growth (e g the presence 
and absence of the four white bracts) is not a property 
hkely to be remotely hereditary (because obviously related 
to the inconspicuous flower, i e to dwarfing) , 

■. What IS not identical m the flower-growth of these plants 
is united with what is not identical m the fruit-structure 
as parts in a set of properties not likely to be remotely 
hereditary. 

The true relation of these arguments to each other would be 
that they should form a single analogical inference, in which 
each positive piemise and the positive conclusion should be 
matenaUy defined and hmited by the corresponding negative 
judgment When this reaprocal adjustment was completed, 
we should have analysed each of the plants into two related 
systems, in respect of one of which systems the two plants 
would coincide, and in respect of the other of which they 
would differ The one system would point to the construction 
of a common ancestor , the other would point to the evolu- 
tional history of the species smce their divergence As their 
boundaries would precisely fit each other we should, in arguing 
on the basis of either, be supported by the defining influence 
of the other , that is to say, every judgment A is B would be 
supported by its converses Not-A is not-B, and Not-B is not-A 
But though such negative relation of positive contents is 
valuable in analogy as elsewhere, yet to be fully effective it 
presupposes great accuracy and exhaustiveness of analysis, 
which IS not usually to be obtained where analogy flourishes, 
and which, if obtained, takes us beyond analogy By its 
negative aspect such inference leans over to Scientific Induc- 
tion, while by its appeal to the coherent nature of a system 
it tends to pass into definite or philosophical subsumption 
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V Analogy, like Enumerative Induction, is a critical point Diver- 
froin which two tracks of knowledge diverge In assigning the denaram 
coherence of attributes within a system we cannot but be con- analogy, 
fronted with negative relations, which are the conditions of all 
precise determination and of all causal or necessary inference 
This feature of deepening analogical consideration points 
forward to scientific induction — ^the analysis of the teleological 
whole, or, a fortwn, of the unformed datum of perception, into 
its definite and necessary constituent relations The goal of 
this path IS the abstract Hypothetical judgment which forms, 
as we have seen, the point of transition between inference by 
combination of abstract relations and inference through the 
nature of concrete subjects. 

On the other hand, if we continue to regard the concrete 
subject from the point of view of its totality, which has begun 
to dawn upon us in analogical inference, our principle of 
inference tends to assume the shape of a concrete whole, under- 
stood as a synthesis of abstract relations Such a subject 
combines within itself, in perfect equilibrium, the two aspects 
of the universal which have occupied us throughout — the 
aspect of concrete reality and that of abstract interconnection 
Inference based upon contents of this nature may take the 
shape of the complete subsuraptive syllogism m fig i, or, 

W'hen more adequately expressed, of inference under a dis- 
junction, or finally of the explicitly teleological inference 
respecting beauty 01 goodness 

It IS plain that to employ in inference such a subject notion 
as I have just indicated presupposes a detailed mastery of 
the abstract relations which enter mto it, and therefore pre- 
supposes the advance, which was above described as a diver- 
gence taking the direction of the hypothetical judgment. The 
subject can be known as an embodied purpose only by inference 
based on its necessary constituent relations Why then should 
we regard the abstract hypothetical judgment as belongmg to 
a track that diverges from the direct high-road of concrete 
knowledge ? The reason is simply that in the formation and 
combmation of Hypothetical judgments we sacrifice reality for 
the sake of necessity , and lose an element which was present 
in Analogy In other words, the Hj jiothetical judgment with 
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the combining inference that belongs to it is itself an apex 
or climax of one whole tendency of knowledge — of the mechan- 
ical view of the world which considers necessity apart from 
reality, and to which disease is as orderly a sequence as health. 
Tliis IS the view of the eye of purely physical science, which 
m a catastrophe that should extinguish life on the surface of 
the globe might see ‘ no more disorder than m the sabbatical 
peace of a summer sea ’ ^ This aspect of knowledge has been 
suffiaently analysed and discussed in our treatment of mathe- 
matical mference which is its purest form My excuse for 
constantly recurring to it must be that a thorough understand- 
ing of its range and consequences is the primary condition of 
any clear thinking on the subject of the reign of law, which, 
as thus isolated, is absolutely indifferent to the purposes and 
interests that give reahty its relation to mankind The appar- 
ently self-dependent completeness of this analytic view of the 
universe gives it a nght to an independent development, 
although this nght of independence which it claims may also 
be regarded as a limitation to which it submits. Science, pro- 
fessing to be purely physical, has, as we have partly seen and 
shall more fully see, m our own day at least occupied itself 
with ideas which fall outside the categories of abstract neces- 
sity. And this was hardly avoidable ; for we have seen over 
and over again that necessity must rest upon reality, and that 
therefore the self-completeness of the mechanical view of 
things is in this ultimate instance merely apparent. 

‘ Professor Huxley in Contemp Review, Feb. i88y. For a further 
consideration of this point of view, see chap, vii, below. 
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Scientific Induction by Analysis 

The moment we begin to demand precise definition of rela- 
tions and to attempt analj'sis, we are, as the development of 
analogy proved to us, face to face with inference from negations. 

1 I wiD now speak shortly of the nature of this mference, and Negative 
will then attempt to explain its function m inductive analysis. 

1 . All mference depends on the relation of differences within its gene- 
a universal , and negative inference, in its fundamental nature, rabiature 
does not deviate from this prmciple It may be laid down at fUtion-i " 
once that the ideal of negative inference is to be looked for in 
Inference under Disjunction, as the ideal of negative Judg- 
ment IS to be looked foi in negation under Disjunction. Our 
discussion on the connection between bare negation and signi- 
ficant negation will have prepared us for this conception 

But negative mference in this sense is not a peculiar or 
separable form of reasoning Negation and AfBrmation m 
disjunctive or precise thinking are respectively double-edged , 
and though this character which thought acquires from being 
imbued with negation is pre-eminently distinctive of thought 
that has reached the stage in question, yet it does not admit 
of being ascnbed to negation as contrasted m the abstract 
with affirmation. It is for this reason that in treating of 
calculation and of geometrical reasoning it has been unneces- 
sary to devote special attention to negative inference. Nega- 
tion appears no doubt in mathematical principles and theorems, 
e g. m the definition of parallel straight lines, or m the theorem 
that if two circles cut one another they shall not have the same 
centre. But as a general rule — I will not venture to say univer- 
sally — It IS easy to substitute for a negative expression of this 
kind a definite though not thoroughly particularised positive 
expression, which possibility goes to show that the negative 
expression was adopted rather for some rhetorical convenience 
— e g. for brevity— than because a positive expression was 
unattainable. Often, as m the second of the above e.\amples, 
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the negative form of a conclusion arises from the employment 
of an indirect proof And an indirect proof can only operate 
under a disjunction True, in the present example the dis- 
junction seems to be merely formal, — i e to consist simply m 
a positive judgment and bare negation ; ' have the same 
centre,’ ‘ have not the same centre.’ But ‘ have not the same 
CMitre ’ m case of circles means ‘ have different centres ’, the 
relations of which are easily seen in general from the content 
of the indirect proof itself In mathematical or pure mechan- 
ical reasoning there is no room for anything approximating to 
bare negation — the excluding motive must be definitely 
demonstrable, and contains the idea, though not necessarily 
the particulars, of an assignable quantitative difference between 
the excluding and the excluded content ^ Incommensurable 
quantities are, so far as tncommensurahle, not quantities at all 
Throughout this region of inference therefore negation and 
affirmation have as a rule their ideal complementary position, 
and no ground is given for a special and separate treatment 
of negative inference For this same reason, howei er, where 
and tn as far as negative inference formally occurs within this 
sphere, it formally falls outside the character required of com- 
bming inference, and must be techmeaUy referred, not indeed 
to subsumption, but to a special genus which also includes 
any negative reasoning that may arise within the limits proper 
to subsumption 

But when we turn from calculation with precise scales of 
difference to the traditional form of the subsumptive syllogism, 
the inherent paradox of negative inference immediately stands 
m our path The syllogistic rules undoubtedly contemplate 
inference from bare negation, and also, so far as they are 
concerned, inference that has bare negation for its con- 
clusion. But all inference, we have been insisting, rests on 
an identical nature or a pervading universal, which prescribes 
a relation, whether definite or indefinite, between its differ- 
erces. How can a universal prescribe a relation between 
itself and a content which falls wholly outside it, and is 
absolutely disparate and alien to its nature ^ 

’ So that we need not say ‘ is ’ or ' is not ’, but ' differ bv a yard ’, ‘ the 
same to a yard ’ 
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We were met by this difficulty in the discussion of the 
negatively infinite judgment, and of the ultimate indemon- 
strability of the negative as such Where there is absolutely 
no connection it is impossible for denial to be intelligible ; and 
what IS not mtelligible cannot convey a truth Denials which 
though frivolous seem true have some shade of assignable 
meanmg beneath them ^ Therefore the only true meaiung of 
an inference m Cdarent is e g. — 

To be a man excludes being a monkey (in virtue of a certam 
universal nature which tndudxng hath assigns an intelligible 
difference between the two) , 

Socrates is a man , 

Socrates is not a monkey. 

But the ordinary graphical representations of the extensive 
syllogism slur over this difference, and leave us to suppose that 
fiom an uiter absence of connection together with an assignable 
connection we can infer an absence of connection, which is to 
introduce the infinite judgment uito inference It is worth 
pointing out, however, that even the true reasonmg m Celarent, 
considered as starling with its conclusion as a suggestion to 
be proved,* begins with something nearer a bare denial, and 
ends with an intelligibly motived exclusion. ' Socrates is not 
a monkey , ’ ‘ Socrates havmg the nature of a man, cannot be 
a monkey.’ 

Thus m syllogistic negative inference we find (i) the errone- 
ous idea that negation is utter disconnection, and that negation 
in this sense, bare negation, can be mtelligibly asserted and 
inferred And we have (2) the true idea that negation m order 
to be significant must fall within a controllmg identity, 
although its ultimate shape is indemonstrable, and qua inde- 
monstrable or irrational falls mto a genus by itself, and outside 
both subsumption and construction. And as a testimony to 
the inevitable power of formahsm in any symbohc scheme of 
inference, we may point out (3) that the accepted syllogistic 

‘ For examples, see Book I, chap vii 

‘ I am confident that this is as a rule the most instructive point of 
view from which to analyse inference, corresponding best to the vital 
process of thought I he essential question is, what difference is there 
in the conclusion as a judgment, before and after, or in and out of the 
inference 
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rule that there can be no inference from two negative premises 
IS really an offshoot of the idea of bare negation. 

No con- 11. If we have two bare negations or mere disconnections 
from°^o —negatively infinite judgments— nothing follows, because 
negatives, nothing is said. And as two negations will always present the 
external appearance of two mere disconnections, and will be 
ambiguous m interpretation, concealing their positive aspect, 
it is well to maintain this rule in a symbolic scheme of inference 
Once at least in every inference, the rule says, you must show 
your hand, and develope your universal in terms of its positive 
content Then, with one positive relation of content before 
us, we shall not be far out, it is implied, in interpreting the 
denial which is subjoined to it 

Nevertheless, it must be maintained that the negative 
syllogism acquires scientific value just m the degree in which 
this rule is disregarded and in which the syllogism is conse- 
quently informal If negative inference has any value it is 
the establishment ot exact and self-consistent boundaries 
between the species of any genus, oi the modifications of any 
principle. 

The rule that two negatives give no conclusion has been 
impeached by good authorities ^ in respect of the third figure — 
the figure which we followed in our account of Enumerative 
Induction. This figure is obviously adapted for the expression 
of a positive instance, or of an exception — of an instance which 
comes under the condition of a rule but of which the consequent 
annexed by the rule to its condition does not hold good.* Why 
should it not also express a true negative instance, i e. a negation 
which does not conflict with but corroborates the rule by 
coming neither under the condition nor undei the consequent ? 
In insisting on such a principle as ‘ Whatever gravitates is 
matter ’ we may often find ourselves relymg on such instances 
as ‘ Light is not matter , Light does not gravitate , .• Some- 
thing which IS not matter does not gravitate or vice versa, 

‘ Lotze, Logic, sect 89 , Bradley, Principles of Logic, p 254, quoting 
Jevons. 

’ Or in case of a reciprocal judgment, also vice versa. Even in a rule 
which IS not reciprocal, a great extension of the consequent beyond the 
condition is always suspicious 
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making in favour of the contra-positive converse either of 
‘ Whatever gravitates is matter ’ or of its reciprocal ‘ Whatever 
is matter gravitates ’ 

It has been objected agamst this case of a conclusion from 
two negations that either the argument has four terms or one 
of the premises is affirmative If the two premises are mere 
denials, then neither of them can furnish the negative predicate 
required to be subject of the conclusion. For this subject 
must be a positive content merely determined m one aspect 
by a negation A bare negation cannot be subject in any 
judgment If on the contrary in one premise such a positive 
content negatively determined is the predicate, and the fallacy 
of four terms is thus avoided, then that premise is affirmative 
m form and the conclusion is not drawn from two negatives. 

This objection is not only sound in form, but has substantial 
justification It is well known that to attach the negative 
closely to the predicated content has a tendency to transform 
the idea so negated from an excluded content into a positive 
opposite A form like ‘ not-moral ’ cannot maintain itself in 
living thought It must advance to ‘ immoral ’ or fall back 
to ‘ what IS not moral ’ And if we admit that m the third 
syllogistic figure the same judgment can be both affirmative 
and negative — for accepting the abo\'e case of inference 
amounts to accepting this — ^il is hard to say w'hy the same 
double character should not be adopted, and conclusions from 
two negatives introduced, m the lemaming figures as well. 
In the second figure we should be tempted actually to take an 
affirmative conclusion from two negative premises , but as the 
ambiguous term is here the middle term, and not the subject 
of the conclusion, we cannot do this without treatmg both 
premises as affiimative (to secure an identical middle) and 
thereby reducing our conclusion to a problematic judgment,^ 
thus. 

Good woikmen do not complam of their tools , 

My pupils do not complam of their tools , 

. My pupils are probably good workmen 

' Both premises must be taken in the same way, though both may 
be taken as either negative or aihrmative It is only the contrast of 
exclusion with assertion that can give a certain result in the figure 

1337 2 I 
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Or again, 

Not good workmen are not satisfied with their tools ; 

Not-my-pupils are not satisfied with their tools ; 

Not-my-pupils are probably not good workmen. 

Our treatment of analogy would also be illustrated by the 
case in which Not-A and Not-B join in a positive C. But as 
both premises would then be formally affirmative, the case 
does not come under the present head. 

It IS impossible to deny that arguments like the above may 
have material weight. Their value rests on the possibility of 
gathenng up the phenomena just bordering on a system we 
are investigatmg into a system of their own, a, fi, y, limitmg 
and limited by the former A, B, C at every point. We nearly 
achieved this — rudely of course — ^m our comparison of Cornus 
sanguinea and Cornus suecica We then obtamed two systems, 
A, B, C and a, /3, y, such that A, B, C were respectively not-o, 
not-j3, and not-y, while a, /j, and y were respectively not-A, 
not-B, and not-C. B and ^3, the two dominant or middle terms, 
stood, it wdl be remembered, for ‘ inherited from before diver- 
gence of the species ’ and ‘ modified by recent evolution ’ 
respectively , and the object was to attach all the peculiarities 
of the two plants systematically to one or other of these con- 
ceptions. Obviously m such a case it depends merely on our 
point of view whether we take as premises ‘ Not-A and Not-C 
arc Not-B or ‘ o and y are Not-B ', or ‘ Not-A and Not-C 
are p which aie the various forms suggested above. 

In the same way it might be argued in fig. i that 

No mere anmial has language ; 

A deaf mute is no mere animal ; 

A deaf mute has language. 

Horrible as these arguments must appear to any one conversant 
with syllogistic rules, I do not see how they are to be kept out 
if the argument from two negations in fig. 3 is admitted. 

There is however an indispensable condition on which alone 
any value can be ascribed to these mferences. This is that 
the negation of a content should in all cases be merely an 
aspect of a positive content ^ which is really in question, and 

' There is a puzzling inconsistency in this identification, because the 
treatment of * man is not-mortal ' as an affirmative judgment, which 
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this we know to be the case in all significant negation, allliough 
not reckoned upon in the technical rules of the syllogisnu 
Moreover, we have seen, that we are not bound to omit m the 
conclusion of inference any relevant matter given in the pre- 
mises. But if not. we can m any case secure the positive 
sigmficance of the denial of a content by supplying in the 
conclusion the middle term of which it is denied. Thus in one 
of the above examples we may conclude ‘ Light is something 
which does not gravitate, and is not material ’. 

m. We have now obtamed the logical formulation of the Ihc 
Negative Instance. Like the Exception, it begins m Enii- 
merative Induction, and is capable of development through 
Analogy. I shall assume throughout my examination of its 
working, in order to avoid unmstructive complications, that 
the rule or law suggested by Enumerative Induction, of which 
the negative instance is confirmatory, has come to begin with 
from affirmative mstances, and is expressed in an afSrmative 
judgment. Then we may formulate the cases supplied by 
mere Enumerative Induction, with their sequels in Analogy, 
as follows — 


Affirmative Instance Exception Negative Instance 

suggesting against confirming 

the jiitmn facie rule that B is probably C 

Symbolic 
scheme o 
Instance’ 

A IS C ; 

A IS not C ; 

It IS not C , 

Eiiumer- 

A is B , 

A IS B ; 

a IS not B , 

ative 111- 

. B IS 01 may be C 

B may not be C. 

. Not-B may be 
Not-C 

ductioii. 

C IS * y a R' , 

C IS not xysW 

Not-C IS T, y, j, R,-‘ , 

Analogy. 

Bisxye'R' , 

1 e iSA:,y,r, R,=), 

Not-B IS JT, y> r, R,’ ; 


• B IS for good 

B IS * y * R 1 , 

• B IS not exactly C. 

Not-B is Not-C 


reasons likely to be C 

1 e Cis B). 



I have regarded as making ' not-mortal ' a positive or significant content, 
was historically, as reference to a class ' not-inortal the origin of the 
‘ infinite judgment ’ which is the i ery type of bare negation. The inter- 
jiretation employed in the text regards ‘ not mortal not as a fictitious 
class but as a positive attribute excluding mortality 
' Analysis of A 

‘ The analysis of a, which is not-A, i c. not r v < K 

12 
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Example 
of In- 
stances 


Eiiuiner- 
ative In- 
iluction 


Analogy, 


AfFIRMAUVX iNSTANLfc EXCEPTION' NeG \T 1 VE INSTANCE 

suggesting against confinnmg 

the flower-structure ui these two plants probably 

IS characteristic of a common descent shown 
also in the leaf-structure 

In these two plants 
there is similar leaf- 
structure , 

In these two plants 
there is similar flower- 
structure , 

. The flower-struc- 
ture may be an ele- 
ment in an mhented 
group of qualities to 
which the leaf-struc- 
ture also belongs (or, 
in brief, may be at 
bottom one with the 
leaf-structure) 

In these two plants 
there is not wholly 
identical leaf-struc- 
ture , 

In these two plants 
there is wholly identi- 
cal flower-structure , 
Floiver-structure 
seems not to be gene- 
ncally connected with 
leaf-structure 

In some aspects of 
these two plants there 
IS a difference, e g of 
leaf-stalk , 

In some aspects of 
these two plants there 
ts a difference, e g of 
flower-stalk (umbels 
v cymes) , 

The difference of 
leaf-stalk may be con- 
nected through those 
aspects of the two 
plants) with the dif- 
ference of flower- 
stalk 

The leaf-structure 
in these two plants can 
be connected with a 
whole set of identical 
generic properties , 

The flower-structure 
in these two plants in- 
cludes a whole set of 
identical generic pro- 
perties , 

The flower-struc- 
ture 111 these two 
plants probably is cha- 
racteristic of a com- 
mon descent shown 
also ill the leaf-struc- 
ture 

Leaves have not the 
same stalk-arrange- 
ment (i e are sessile in 
one case and stalked in 
the other) , 

Flowers luvc the 
same stalk - arrange- 
ment in both plants 
(i c arc stalked in 
both) , 

Flower-structure 
does not follow varia- 
tions of leaf-structure 
(in these two plants, 

I e species) 

The difference of 
leaf-stalk belongs to 
a connected set of as- 
pects ' of these two 
plants not concerned 
with their remote 
hereditary properties. 
The difference of 
flower -stalk belongs 
to a connected set of 
aspects - of these two 
plants iio( concerned 
with theur remote 
hereditary properties. 
The difference of 
leaf-stalk isconnected 
with the difference of 
flower-stalk by a rela- 
tion not concerned 
with their remote 
hereditary properties 


' The Exception of course cannot be made successful if the Negative 
Instance is to be so I have therefore treated the Exception as a mis- 
taken mterpretation of the facts which the Negative Instance interprets 
nghtly • Vi2 , the recent duarfing of one plant 
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2. The object of Scientific Induction 13, given a suggested ‘'cii'ntifii 
coherence, ‘ B may be (probably is) C,’ which has become hon"*^ 
through analogy a hypothesis in germ represented by an 
‘ importance ’ attached to the mediating content xy zR, to 
bring such a coherence into the form of one or many pure 
Hypothetical judgments The outward and visible side of this 
process is to modify the rule, 1 e the contents B and C with 
their connecting content * y 2 R, so that there shall be no 
exceptions ' B is not quite C and that the two contrapositive 
converses ‘ Not-C is not-B ’ and ‘ Not-B is not-C ’ ^ shall be 
true when filled up with positive contents precisely excluding 
B and C respectively The inward and intellectual side of the 
process however simply consists m graspmg a necessary relation 
based upon some fundamental reality. This essential activity 
of the scientific spmt can only be characterised beforehand in 
respect of its most general attributes, which are embodied in 
the external process to be described as Scientific Induction 
We can affirm from the known nature of the logical universal 
that it must be purified by exceptions and finally limited by 
negations But as all data presented to us are thoroughly 
concrete, it follows that there is an endless possibility of erro- 
neous abstraction and construction in all adjustment of contents 
to one another, so that the outward and visible side of induc- 
tion, though knowable m respect of certain essential phases, 
can never assume the character of a mechanical method or 
royal road to knowledge In the same way the ultimate 
necessity of the law or principle at which we arrive can be 
guaranteed by no general considerations It depends m 
general, we know, on the systematic necessity of the negations, 
which, representing its relation to the reality within which it 
falls, hedge it in on every side and exhibit it as no longer itself, 
but as transformed, whenever and in as far as their limits are 
passed But the specific necessity of mdividual truths cannot 
be assigned by any general theory of science. 

1 Induction then m its most general sense consists in satis- Inductioi 
f}dng the principle of sufficient reason by an analysis of j”^***' 

ence. 

‘ The contrapositive converse of C is B, which affirmative judgment, 
and therefore its contrapositive converse, must be true if B is C is to be 
a pure or reciprocal judgment 
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experience, directed to levealing the tine cnheience of differ- 
ences within universals But as soon as this is stated, a 
difficulty arises in distinguishing Induction from Inference as 
such, which has precisely the same object And this difficulty 
has, historically speaking, prevented the lange of Induction 
from being consistently defined As in Jevons’ theory of 
Induction, the most lecent and, so far as I know, the most 
thorough and appreciative account of the operation, so in 
Mill’s famous analysis of the four methods of expenmental 
enquiry, we aie dealing with processes essentially deductive 
On the other hand, if we try to confine ourselves to what has 
been termed ' Inference from particulais to particulars ’ we 
cannot meet the requirements of Scientific Induction. The 
name Scientific Induction is indeed something of a contra- 
diction in terms Induction ts meant to mean the treatment 
of instances In this meaning the idea of enumeration and 
even of the calculus of chances is confused with the idea of 
an analysis of observations — a confusion aU the harder to 
disentangle, because number of observations does as a lule 
assist analysis and contribute to eliminating erior Scientific 
analysis as such, however, does not deal with instances, but 
only with contents When we speak of a scientific treatment 
of instances, we mean a piecise deteimination and skilful 
1 esolution of iheir content 

Therefoie the distinction between Induction and other forms 
of Inference, ei roneously desci ibed as the distinction between 
Induction and Deduction, is chiefly a distmction of aspecti, 
laigely based on a confused idea of Induction, but yet in some 
degree justified I have just spoken of the confused idea m 
virtue of winch Induction is regarded as a tieatment of in- 
stances jiure and simple I need only add that a semi-mimerical 
content may often have to be added to an inductive analysis 
of causes, wheie our knowledge of conditions falls short 
Here we really fall back on number, on ratio of instances to 
instances If a self-feitilised fiowei is fertilised 90 times in 
100 cases, and an insect-fertilised flowei only 20 times in 100 
cases, then the numbei of rases strengthens the unlikelihood 
of any exrejitional vaiiety and lelevancy of unknown con- 
ditions, and we take self-feitihsation to be the inoie cflective 
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process, because there are fewer unknown conditions which 
stop it, or more which assist it. This helps the confusion which 
regards Induction in contrast to Deduction as an affair of 
number of instances. 

Again, Induction does not exclude Deductive processes. All 
Induction whatever is guided by principles ; and Induction 
as considered m Jevons’ theory essentially consists m processes 
of mediate Inference, which he expliatly calls Deduction, and 
which operate by denvmg data deductively from hypothetical 
premises And usage bears him out. The verification of 
hypothesis has been considered from Bacon downward as an 
integral part of scientific induction. And nothmg can be more 
deductive than the connection of a hypothesis with the con- 
sequences by which it is verified. 

But the distinction, as one of aspects, is justified. It is 
nearly akin to, but not identical with, the distinction between 
discovery and proof. This distinction indeed we refused to 
recognise, because what is not proved is not really discovered. 
Nor does Induction comcide with discovery. For discovery 
may mclude as m mathematical science construction and proof, 
which no one would call inductive ^ 

But in a deeper form an analogous distinction to that meant 
to be drawn between discovery and proof does hold good 
between Induction and Deduction We may take Induction 
as Inference viewed from the side of the differences, Deduction 
as Inference viewed from the side of the universal. In Induc- 
tion far excellence the Real presents itself in concrete and more 
or less isolated data, m virtue of which the universal nature, 
or the system of further differences charged with the universal 
nature, is referred to reality. In Deduction par excellence the 
Real presents itself as quahfied by an intelligible system — 
e g. by mathematical attributes ; and further differences arc 
referred to reality as constructed by and out of this system. 
It may be doubted whether Newton’s discovery of Gravitation 
was Inductive or Deductive. That in process it was largely 

‘ There may be and indeed must be true induction in mathematical 
matter in so far as instances suggest underlying laws The case of 
gravitation, to be discussed below, illustrates the degree in which this is 
possible 
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deductive there is ol course no doubt The popular story 
however, aoout the falling apple, ^ would indicate, if true, an 
inductive aspect — that of a problem set by concrete data, and 
resolved by analysis and hypothesis But we must not suppose 
Newton’s mind to have been as empty of mathematical general- 
isations cis our own He probably brought a systematised 
quahfication of Reality, drawn from elements in the researches 
of previous mathematicians, to meet the facts that demanded 
explanation In this example the aspects of Induction and of 
Deduction are about equally balanced, and we see the whole 
pnnciple involved in the distmction together with its merely 
transitory importance The relation of the universal to its 
differences is not affected by the order in which they have 
presented themselves to us as qualifications of Reality. But 
it IS this order alone which furnishes the differentia of 
Induction 

Regarded as relations withm a system, i e in the hght of the 
principle of Sufficient Reason, all mductive explanations pomt 
beyond themselves They demand m the first mstance the 
exphcit statement of the system from which their necessity 
IS denved, and thus they appeal as we have seen from the 
pure Hypothetical judgment to the Notional or Disjunctive 
judgment But the underlymg real systems themselves are 
in various degrees limited and incomplete, and in virtue of 
their finite nature, as we have seen to be the case with space 
and time, demand explanations which go further and further 
afield in accounting for the boundaries which persistently 
present themselves The task of explanation imposed upon 
the mind by the principle of sufficient reason is therefore an 
endless task The prmciple of sufficient reason, as Schopen- 
hauer says, is not like a cab which you can send away when 
it has brought you to your destmation Nothmg is isolated, 
but as the connections which debar isolation reach to infinity, 
nothing IS complete, nor has what it requires in order to justify 
its existence This is the standpoint of relativity, which 
apphes in a degree to all known matters. How far we can 
escape from this standpoint, which has been called the stand- 

' For comments on this and for an excellent criticism on popular 
notions of Tnclnction, see De Morgan's Budget ol Paradoses, pp 49, Si. 
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point of the Understanding, and winch as thns stated is merely 
an abstraction of our own minds, will appear when we return 
to more concrete forms of thought. 

Two observations may be made about the account here to be 
given of Scientific Induction I shall not speak m it especially 
of Causation I have attempted to show m Book I ^ 
that cause is a merely popular idea, mdicating one or another 
ill-defined grade m the process of inductive explanation. The 
only distinctive pecuharity of Cause contrasted with Reason 
IS that it refers to operation in time I believe that all which 
has value m this idea will be elucidated by our account of 
inductive explanation, taken together with the analysis of the 
idea of Cause to which I have referred 

And I do not propose to give any account of mductive 
disproof. Disproof is for the theory of Inference only a form 
of conrection or modification ^ If at any point we are unable 
to perform the processes necessary to correction, then we have 
pro tanto a disproof — if e g. we fail in accommodatmg a sug- 
gested rule to actual exceptions, or actual exceptions to a 
suggested rule But for theory such a failure is not a positive 
phenomenon We must suppose that there is a true rule, 
which, if we could but hit upon it, would cover the facts and 
appear as a correction of our disproved rule The failure to 
hght upon a hypothetical rule fulfillmg these conditions is 
a mere delay m making the required correction, of which 
theory need take no account Bacon’s complamt that the 
‘ axioma distmctione ahqua frivola salvatur ’ is, but for 
‘ frivola ’ which is its stmg, an account of the sole and inevit- 
able process of knowledge. 

In order to exhibit distmctly the variations which impede 
a clear definition of Induction, I propose to speak separately 
of Induction as perceptive analysis and of Induction as 
inferential explanation These two varieties, together with 
Analogical Inference and Enumerative Induction, are all con- 
fused together in the popular idea of Induction as opposed to 
Deduction.* 

* Chap VI 

* Compare Mill, ii is ff He tnes to separate Hypothesis from Induc- 
tion, but really includes, though he denies doing so, much Hypothesis 
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n. Induction m the nairowest sense is perceptive analysis. 

a. We suppose ourselves to have obtained from any source 
whatever, all such sources being ultimately reducible to 
analogy, the problematic judgment that the attnbute oi 
occurrence £ m virtue of a nature <t 6 r R, has probably 
a necessary coherence with the attnbute or event C. This 
is so far only a presumption arismg from the value foi cognition 
which we have been led to attach to the nature a b c R — 
a value depending, in all the higher and truer applications 
of analogy, on the ultunate identity of human purposes and 
necessities,^ and m the lower walks of inference on the identifi- 
cation of self-mamtenance or self-preservation with some such 
idea as that of purpose I follow Lotze m employing an 
expression of the type a 6 c R in which a, b, c may be taken 
to stand respectively for definite attributes or relations and 
R for the residual nature of the concrete whole before us, con- 
sidered as only contributmg its normal support to the opera- 
tions of a i c and not as actively interfeung to modify them. 
It IS worth mentioning that Mill’s account of the Experimental 
methods, otherwise at least suggestive, is rendered terribly 
perplexmg by his use of corresponding letters A and a to 
indicate from the first the several antecedents and consequents 
underlying concrete phenomena The result is that his first 
statement of every problem presupposes m symbolic form its 
explicit solution. When the phenomenon can be lesolved into 
antecedents ABC and consequents o i r the work is already 
done. Mill, no doubt, does not mean to have determined by 
his expression the fact that a particular element A of the 
given content is from the first known to correspond to another 
particular element a He intends A and a to he empty forms, 
indicating the problem which oui analysis has to solve But 
the correspondences of the symbolic letters are undoubtedly 
misleading 

m Induction His test seems to be that where you liave a Vfra causa you 
liave Induction, not Hypothesii, But he admits that in Induction the 
vna causa may^not be known to be presentin the case under investigation 

' The process of learning a foreign language, and ultimately of 
understanding language at all, is an e.\cellent example of this We are 
guided throughout by the assumption that identical aims and feelings 
underlie the different systems of expression 
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I mention this question paitly because it lUustiates our 
present task The problem is just to break up B into a /3 y R, 
so that we can say of each element in turn, ‘ If a R, then a R , 
and if a R, then a R ’ In each case we must understand all 
the elements which we are not observing to fall back into the 
mass of R. This neglect of the other elements is capable of 
two interpretations Either the other elements may be taken 
to retain their normal relation to the a under investigation, 
and are not especially and abnormally operative upon it under 
the conditions of the observation, or they are actually mopera- 
tive and might be removed This latter interpretation can 
never be justified without special proof, which must address 
itself to a definite analysed R For every conjunction of condi- 
tions whatever is an R, 1 e an mexhaustible concrete, even 
m the most piecise experiment, and all that can ever be done 
in the way of isolation is to exclude some portion x of the 
whole concrete R. by substitutmg for it an element y which has 
tlie effect of turning R into Ri We have then excluded x, 
liut not R as such, 1 e we can only exclude R in as fai as we 
can analyse it. 

And to end the subject of symbolic expression, I may point 
out that for simplicity’s sake I shall not consider the whole 
analogical suggestion ' B is probably connected with C, both 
being conjoined with a J c R ’, but shall confine myself to one 
member at a time, as we should have to do in a practical 
investigation, eg to ‘ B is conjoined with, and probably 
coheres with, a 6 c R ’ This is not an inadequate treatment. 
It would be easy to add C as a character to a 6 c R, indicating 
that their conjunction must be taken subject to unknown 
conditions , and in any case the investigation of B in relation 
to « 6 c R IS ceitain if puisued to the end to lay open the track 
of coherence between a b eR and C The defect of symbolic 
modes of expression in these higher forms of reasonmg is that 
not only are all elements of the content most variously inter- 
connected, and far from being on the same level m value, but 
also every element of the content is undei going ti ansformation 
from the beginning to the end of the whole process Therefore, 
as Mill no doubt leally intended, corresponding symbols like 
a and a repiesent a pan of series 01 a pair of continuous 
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developments withm the inference rather than a pair of fixed 
contents 

Estab- /S. I will begin by analysing at some length an example of 
analysis conducted chiefly through observation as 
ary Hy- opposed to experiment — ^though experiment was at times 
cS*Judg ^PP^^<^ — ™ respect of its content just on the borderland 
ment between analogy and scientific mduction 

It might be suggested without doing violence to facts that 
the Lmnaean classification in botany corresponds on the whole 
to the stage of enumerative or conjunctive Induction , the 
mere natural classification to Analogical Inference , and 
the analysis of plant-structure and evolution m the light of 
the Darwiman hypothesis to scientific induction — to percep- 
tive mduction where we deal with the visible adaptations of 
particular species, and to generalising or reflective mduction 
when we lay down universal conditions as controlling the 
evolution of the organic world 
Let us suppose that Analogy, the habit of ascnbmg what 
I have ventured to call de facto purposes to adaptations in the 
organic world, has made it probable to us on mspectmg the 
flower of the Bee Ophrys that it (B) is adapted for self- 
fertilisation (« 6 c R) 

Here the expression ‘ adapted for in consonance with the 
notion of de facto purpose, refers not merely to the mechanical 
adjustment of a contrivance, but to the fact of that contrivance 
actually achieving in normal use the purpose which it suggests 
A case m which we cannot make out this additional element 
of meanmg will be mentioned below, and m it the purpose will 
not rank as established by Induction 
I should observe, too, that the element C which we usually 
spoke of m analogy and which we mean to omit here forthesake 
of brevity may m the pr^nt example be identified with any 
pecuhanty the conjunction of which with the general appear- 
' ance B nught have first attracted our attention to the flower B. 
Of course my analysis is only rough and typical. I select 
two or three promment characters out of a whole apparatus 
of convergmg contrivances. 

The object is now to analyse the flower B in the light of 
a A c R. We may attempt this roughly as follows — 
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(o) Caudicles (stalks of pollen-masses) are of the right 
length to (a) reach the stigma. 

(/j) Anther-cells open of themselves, and ( 6 ) let the pollen- 
masses fall to the level of the stigma 

[y) Hanging pollen-masses oscillate m the wind till (c) they 
strike the stigma 

R m this example has the significance that the remaming 
parts of the flower and plant are necessary to give the process 
its value, and to make it possible for the contrivance to operate, 
by nourishmg and mechanically supporting the flower. But 
all this IS involved in the nature of a plant, and therefore 
assunung a, j3, y to be in a hvmg plant, and that, of course, 
the right plant, R need not be further considered m the analysis 
at present , 1 e until it m some way interferes with the possi- 
bility or reality of the action we are investigating 

The very important relation of y to c m the above analysis 
assumes the operation of an external cause, and requires a 
confirr. ation without which the whole analysis is futile , for 
as the pollen masses when hberated do not fall on the stigma, 
but only hang like a pendulum on the level of the stigma, it is 
incumbent on us to show how they can be and are brought 
in contact with it There is a further interest at this pomt 
in affirming or denying the action of insects, which are usually 
necessary to cross-fertihsation, but the need for whose inter- 
vention would impair the certamty which is the purpose of 
self-feitihsation Here we have recourse to the negative 
instance which, heie as usual, contains an element of experi- 
ment For the essence of the negative instance is to obtain 
<1 positive content equivalent ad hoc to an exclusion, and this 
can only be done by a disjunctive hmitation of possibilities, 
and an exact ascertainment of the reahty within the possi- 
bilities so limited The limitation of possibilities consists, not 
in removmg all R, which is imjiossible, but m securmg an R 
analysed and beheved to be passive , and aitificial combma- 
tions give the best chance of obtaming this condition. And 
the exact ascertamment of reahty consists in observmg a 
positive 01 negative condition, or both, whose nature we can 
exhaustively analyse Here agam artificial production gives 
the best chance To test the connection of y (movement by 
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windj with c (contact with stigma) Mr Dai win put a spike of 
Bee Ophrys m water in a room Thus he secured an R, 
residuary conditions, which he could ensure to be passive 
(absence of touching by animak or by any unknown cause of 
motion), and havmg thus limited the possibilities he was able to 
observe with certamty and with a high degree of exclusiveness 
the absence of wind, not-y. which resulted in absence of contact, 
not-f, the pollen-masses contmumg to hang freely m front of 
the stigma Thus he obtained the confirmatory or true nega- 
tive instance ' not-y is not c which is the contrapositive 
converse of ‘ c is y i e ‘ contact arises from wind ' We have 
here left the ground of formal logic, ^ m which ' not-y is not c ’ 
could only rest on the knowledge that ‘ c is y ’ In the process 
now considered ' c is y ’ actually rests on the knowledge that 
‘not-y IS not c’. The corroborative power of the negative 
instance m mduction depends on the fact that it has a positive 
content withm the same idhmate system as c and y, and, 
within that system, related by way of definite negation to 
them. Thus the negative mstance is capable of independent 
agreement with the positive case, ‘ Not-y is not c ’ = ‘ Free 
caudicles without wind give no contact ' 

But It will be said that w'e have gone too fast. We read 
the ' free caudicles in a loom give no contact ’ as ' not-y is 
not c ’ But it was probably also ‘ Not-G (no insects) is not c 
‘ where no insects, there no contact,’ i e in searching R we 
have found a not-G, an absence of a condition, which, it is 
suggested, may not be, as R was meant to be, mdiffeicnt. 
We may treat this as a positive suggestion fiom analogy, 
' G is probably c , ’ lor in the absence of such a positive sugges- 
tion we should have no more cause to note the absence of 
insects G from the experimental R than to note the absence 
of direct sunlight L or extreme changes of temperature T, 
But there is plenty of analogy for msects fertilising plants , 
so ‘ G IS probably c ’ demands attention 

Mr. Darwm provided against this suggestion by exposing 
some of the flowers under a net, which excluded msects but 
admitted wind In the cases so treated contact was effected, 

‘ See 1 305-7 What is true of the double uegation is true of the con- 
trapositive converse which implies double negation. 
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We may read this off as an exception m the form ‘ not-G is c ’ 
against the suggested rule ‘ G is (probably) c or ‘ insects 
(probably) produce the contact and as at the same time 
a positive instance in favour of the suggested rule ‘ y is c 
‘ wmd makes contact This double-edged character, proper 
to a negated content at this stage, is justified by the experi- 
ment above-mentioned which might be read off as ‘ R y not-G 
is c ’ , R standing for the mass of conditions presumed to be 
indifferent, not-G foi the exclusion of insects, y for the presence 
of wind, and c for contact 

y. And this connection y is c (wmd actmg on the pendent Estab- 
poUen-masses produces contact with the stigma) has beenJjj^™* 
defined and confirmed — 1 e re-mferred in a precise form procal 
through the tv/o conjunctions claiming to be connections, thetical 
R-not-y IS not c (pendent poUinia without wind ^ do not touch Judg- 
the stigma) and R y-not-G is c, 1 e pendent polhnia with wmd 
and without msecls ^ do touch the stigma From not-y is not c 
(R bemg disregarded as the common basis) we mfer c is y, 1 e. 

' contact comes from wmd ’, the reciprocal of ‘ wmd produces 
contact And by ‘ y-not-G is c ’ we confirm this reciprocal 
‘ contact comes from ivmd ’ by overthrowmg the suggestion 
that G may be the operative agent m c, and consequently that 
either wind or insects may be concerned m the contact. 

It IS true, howevei, that we have not obtained, against 
‘ G may be c’, the more fatal exception ‘ G is not c ’ (in presence 
of msects no contact is effected) ; the exception which we 
obtamed is stiictly an exception against the reciprocal of this, 

VIZ. agamst c is G or contact comes from msects, i.e. against 
the suggestion that msects aie the only agency m produemg 
contact. Thus we have not strictly proved, as agamst insect 
agency the only suggested alternative, that wmd is the exclusive 
agency m the self-fertilisation of this flower, for when wind 
was excluded, msects were probably (m the room) excluded 
with it. In fact the y with which we began included G, and 

‘ Experiment of the flower in a room 

* Expenment of flowers under a net in the open air This experiment 
goes far to give the pure judgment ' only 7 is c which no ordmary 
Judgment-form will express for Logic, except the clumsy equivalent 
All c IS 7 ’. I have written it ’ 7-not-G is c 
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was really ‘ wmd-or-msects and it is of this y that the 
reciprocal ‘ c is y ’ was proved by the experiment not-y is not-c 
But we subsequently make it probable that this y ought to 
mean wind only, by making it certain that it may mean wmd 
only This shows the transformation which a content under- 
goes in course of an mductive mference 
And for the kind of matter with which we are deabng this 
conclusion is perhaps sufficient We are stud3nng the use of 
an adaptation, which use any normal agency suitable to it will 
sufhce to establish . We could not hope to prove that no msect, 
or that no human hand, has ever fertilised a Bee Ophrys by 
pushmg the pendent pollen-masses When we know that the 
wmd can do it, and does it without other aid, and that wmd 
is a common occurrence, and that in the absence of wmd 
(though in the absence of other things at the same time) the 
adaptation fails, then we are justified m saymg that here we 
have the only agency which is normal enough to account for 
the growth of a contrivance adapted to it Logically, these 
considerations are represented by the claim of every judg- 
ment to become reciprocal, which formal claim has different 
values and interpretations m different kinds of matter Here, 
for instance, we might make our judgment truly reciprocal — 
and purely truistic — ^by transforming the content of y into 
simply ‘ a sufficient cause of motion ’ This would suffice for 
a mechanical construction of oui jiroblem, but not for an 
organic explanation of it An organic adajitation demands 
for its explanation a defirate regular agency to which it is 
adapted , it need not exclude agencies of diverse origin , but 
it IS pretty certain to shape itself on some one well-dehned 
type of operation Thus m speaking of agencies to which 
evolution has adapted structures, the claim of any actual and 
normal agency to be the exclusive agency is pnma fane very 
strong To make it absolute we should proceed by analysing 
c as we have analysed B itself, and showmg that y, wind 
agency, as f d f, is the only agency corresponding to c as x y z 
But this I at all events am unable to do, further than by 
pointing out that ' normal ’ and ' general ’ in y correspond to 
‘ gradual growth ’ and ‘ need of a reliable agent ' m the con- 
tnvances concerned in c 
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Thus fai we are left with R as a ;3 y K is ri & c R 01 S The 
flower of the Bee Ophiys as having flexible caudicles of the 
right length and self-opening anther cells, and considered as 
acted upon by wind, is adapted for self-fertilisation by the 
polhnia falling to the level of the stigma and oscillating till 
they touch it 

8 In foimal logic the affirmation of one attiibute can have 
no mfluence on the affirmation of another about the same 
subject unless an explicit contrariety between the two affirma- 
tions is within our knowledge In short, diffeience does not 
justify negation To say that a flower is self-fertilised does 
not formally warrant us in denymg that it is cross-fertilised 
But in science every content claims to be treated as a system, 
and every attribute must either quariel with any other attri- 
bute suggested of the same subject, or must make peace with 
it on definite terms Therefore the inductive conclusion B is S, 
‘The Bee Ophrys is self -fertilising,’ which we have thus 
obtained, contains in its claim foi lecipiocity, 1 e for pre- 
dominance or essentiality on the part of the atti ibute, a further 
suggestion to which in material 01 actual knowledge we are 
bound to pay attention We cannot indeed expect to show 
that every self- fertilised plant IS a Bee Ophiys , i.e we cannot 
reduce self-fertilisation to mean solely the adaptations of the 
flower m question, nor can we extend our idea of the flower 
in question to mclude all adaptations that in any plant might 
ensure self-fertilisation. The attribute ‘ self-fertilisation ' is 
not sufficiently concrete and speafic to be identified in this 
way with the nature of a particular species of plant But 
though we cannot reduce self-fertdisation as such to mean 
simply and solely the fertilising contrivances of Ophrys apifera, 
we are confronted by the reciprocal tendency of judgment with 
another problem which Darwin, with his usual exhaustiveness 
of apprehension, has frankly stated and discussed We saw 
that B IS S, or, to prepare for our present enquuy, B is 6 S, 
1 e. The flower m question is characterised by its own peculiar 
contrivances for self-fertilisation Can we convert this judg- 
ment materially ^ Can we say ' Self-fertilisation S, not cross- 
fertilisation F, IS the characteristic of this species ’, or in 
hypothetical form, ' If S pure and simple, then B ^ ' This 
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suggestion might be embodied with more foimal correctness 
in double negation or in contra-position, as ‘ B is not not-S 
or, ‘ If any not-S, then not-B,’ and the question w ould thus 
arise whether F (cross-fertilization) was not-S in the sense of 
being incompatible with S in B But Simple Conversion 
without limitation (formallj impossible) expresses the guiding 
idea more effectually, in demanding that an essential attribute 
of a subject shall be the sole attnbute m the relation to which 
it belongs Here however this suggested reciprocal is not true 
The contrivances which have their meaning m subserving 
cross-fertilisation, the viscid discs, sinking caudicles, and 
elastic threads tymg up the pollen-masses, are present m the 
Bee Ophr3’S without the least trace of becoming aborted, and 
therefore a strong analogical inference holds, to show that 
B being dejisV, and so is not-S in as far as not-S is identified 
with F , in other words, that S, and not-S m the sense of F, 
are not contrarj' or incompatible in B, and so if w e like that F 
IS in this case not to count as not-S, or else that B is both S 
and not-S, to which, if not-S only means different from S, 
there is no objection 

A certain methodical gam is drawn from affirming this con- 
junction of S and not-S, although unmtelligible to formal logic. 
Having faded in Conversion, we are driven to Generalisation 
For though S and F form no logical contradiction, but are 
pnma facie quite compatible with one another, yet ultimately 
and from the point of view of a harmonious theorj’ there is 
a contradiction until we reconcile them. Difference without 
a reason, — 1 e difference in the same relation, or difference 
of means ^ to the same end qua the same , — is a contradiction 
We express this problem justly by sajmg, ' The flower B is 
self-fertihsed S, and apparently may also be cross-fertilised 
Not-S ’ We are here in need of a further suggestion by which 
to generalise S and not-S into one conception This sugges- 
tion cannot be mechanically obtained, but must be drawn by 
analogy from our general knowledge of the organic world 
Combining what Darwin says in the place under discussion 

’ Apart from the insufficient amount of the one means, which therefore 
may need supplementing by another If the one means is as easy to 
protide as the other, this reason falls awav 
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with his views in other woiks, we might give this suggestion 
the form, ‘ (healthy preserva<ion of the “ipecies) demands 
some F (cioss-fertilisation) at least , ’ under which we may 
infer by analogy from ‘ B has besides S some F (not-S) ’ that 
‘ B the special adaptations of the Bee Ophrys have for their 
all-embracing and determining nature the tendency to S the 
healthy self-preservation of the species, including both S and 
not-S ’ 

Beyond analogy, in this final inference, we cannot go, for 
cross-fertilisation is not, according to the passage upon which 
I lely, affirmed of Reality as a datum in tlie content of Ophryi 
apifera, but is itself only inferred from analogy , and therefore 
the general conclusion, though a suggestive concurrence of 
analogies, cannot be considered as a truth restmg upon 
scientific induction. The operation of the contrivances by 
which the self-fertilisation of this flower is secured may on the 
other hand be regarded as made good by precise perceptive 
analysis at every point 

In establishing this positive attnbute of self-fertihsation 
considered as significant of a de facto purpose, we have about 
reached the limits of perceptive analpis In establishing the 
probability of cross-fertilisation we have in one sense gone 
beyond the limits of perceptive analysis into the region of 
hypothesis, if in another sense we have retrograded into mere 
analogy Such a hypothesis as we have just recommended by 
analogy, if drawn out into a vanety of precise details and 
supported by their precise verification as real data, would be 
the essence of reflective, mediate, or generalismg Induction 
We must however bear in mmd that hypothesis was present 
in a germinal form throughout perceptive analysis, throughout 
analogy, and even throughout enumerative induction, where 
it was represented by the content of a common name ; so 
that there is no sallus between these phases of inference. The 
fascmation which attaches to the researches of the great 
masters lies just in their power of absorbing, by exhaustive 
analysis, the mass of perceived data into intelligible con- 
ceptions 

111 In order to estimate the logical character — the position Logical 
in the evolution of thought — of such a process as this winch 

P2 
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olPercep- I have attempted to describe, three special points must be 
Unction 'briefly treated These are, a What is the essence of the 
inferential process concerned ? ^ What is the purpose of the 
symbolic representation of it by letters ? y \\'hat part in it 
IS played by number of mstances ? 
a Ordinary mediate inference, either subsumptive or con- 

essence as 

Inference stiuctive, may be detected in every step of the process which 
ue have examined, as in any complex judgment of perception 
As we analyse, for example, the flower into its parts, and its 
parts into mechanical adaptations, ue obtain the material for 
a three-term inference by uhich the adaptations in their 
mechanical aspect would be formally brought home to the 
flower Or again, the contra-positive conversions and the 
ideal reciprocity of the judgment, to which we have so freely 
appealed, may be held to require explicit proof tlirough S 3 'llo- 
gistic 01 disjunctue argument based on abstract principles 
The mediate inference thus involved is of two kinds. 

With regard to the mediate inference iiuolved m every 
complex judgment of perception, and therefore in every precise 
one — ^this is really present in the Induction of which we are 
speaking, and may sometimes need to be explicitly drawn out 
m order to correct the results of an overhasty perceptive 
analysis Especially tlus is the case when we are employing 
experimental apparatus which embodies whole chains of 
reasoning and concentrates on a single datum a multitude ot 
precisely dcterniined conditions The observer e g with a 
microscope must always bear in mind what it is that his 
instrument does in virtue of the principles of its oivn construc- 
tion, and in many classes of observations is liable to be throwm 
back on constructive optical inference, in order to determine 
the interpretation of the appearance presented to him, — 
whether it means a true hne or an mterference-lme, whether 
an elevation or a depression, whether absence of structuie or 
complete transparency of structure (in w'hicli latter case the 
use of polarised light will sometimes detect the illusion) Such 
mediate inference as this is really and genuinely present in the 
processes we have been considering, being concerned with 
material principles relevant to the special subject of the infer- 
ences But yet such mediate inference does not belong to the 
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differentia of Induction, but is shared by all Inference what- 
ever, being inherent in the nature of Judgment. 

On the other hand, it appears to me that mediate inference 
from abstract principles of knowledge, such as principles of 
disjunction, of causation, or of sufficient reason, is not a 
genuine element of scientific Induction at all, although it may 
be the duty of the logician to point out a relation between 
inductive inference and such principles as these. The active 
form of thought, to uliich these principles belong, loses, as we 
have seen,' its actue nature if it is made a mere content 
within an mlerencc The 1 elation, for example, of the judg- 
ment that embodies a ‘ negative ’ instance to the affirmative 
judgment which it corroborates is a case ol the active form of 
negation engaged in acqmnng a definite content withm a 
certain comjilcx system We should gam nothing in such 
a case by erecting an argument to the effect that Wiat is not 
A IS not-A The problem is, given the forms A and not -A, 
the positive and its limit, to bring these two forms into material 
agreement in respect of the matter to be organised 
To reject abstract argument from pnncijiles of knowledge is 
however a different thing from the omission to exhibit the 
material ol inference as jieimcated and articulated by the 
active forms of thought Such an omission I hold to be 
unjustifiable I have argued elsewhere that Mr Bradley goes 
too far in holding that an mference qua mfei ence is not bound 
to exhibit its principle or lalioiiak 
Tlie essence of induction 111 this, the perceptive stage — and 
beyond this stage it more and more transcends meie induction 
— IS in the peculiar parallelism between the positive connec- 
tion which suggests, the negative connection winch defines in 
corroboratmg and corroborates in defining, and the ‘ excep- 
tional ’ connection which niodiiies citlier itself or the aflirnia- 
tivc connection 1 have explained “ why I do not take account 
of the sustamed exception which overtlirows The logical 
peculiarity of the process is in the positive and consequently 
independent value of the negations, which are established 
without being derived from the affirmations, but operate on 
the latter through the formal mteidejiendeiicc of negation and 
‘ Cp diaptci 1 ol the luc^uit Hook - p ii6, above 
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affirmation The process is of course not mechanical. Mechan- 
ical Induction is an idle dream The reciprocal adjustment of 
the negations and affirmations consists in the revelation of 
intelligible systematic ideas which are thus inferred to be true 
of reality 

Tlicotcti- ,3. The symbolic representation of these processes by letters 

cal pur- gggj^ ty gjj extcinal affinitv with the processes of 
nose of ^ 

lepresen- equational logic But the two systems are to he regarded in 

sjmtou' precisely opposite aspects In the above discussion not-a and 

not-a have been employed to designate contents which are 

positive, but liai’e, tow ards a and a respectively, a boundary 

or negative side The only object of such designations w as to 

emphasise, for theoretical jmrposes, the negative relations 

subsisting between certain inter-connected positive contents 

But for practical use the events or attributes in question must 

be taken in then- concrete form, upon which ever}1hing turns 

By manipulating them in the shape of abstract symbols no 

progress can be made in the task of Induction, w'hich is a 

problem of material suggestion and adjustment ‘ Just w here ’ 

and ‘ ]ust tn so far as x fails to be a it fads to be n ’ , this is the 

meaning of the inductive ‘ not-o is not a ’ And no handhng 

of symbols' can express or can warrant this ‘ just ’ and ‘ m 

so far as ’ which are the whole essence of the process What 

warrants these expressions of definite i elation is and can be 

nothing less than a ground or leal system containing parts 

which negativelj determme each other It is the business of 

Induction in the form of perceptive analysis to initiate the 

disentanglement and reaprocal determination of elements 

within such systems, in the light of ideas— germinal hypotheses 

—suggested by analogy Analogy, in fact, does not cease to 

operate m Induction Induction is Analogy fortified by 

negatii e and precise deternunation 

Part y. Induction, we saw, is popularly identified with proof by 

n^mber*^^ instances, and owes its recogmtion as a distinct method of 

of in- inference to this identification, 
stances 

' Of course tins remark does not extend to true calculation, which 
has been independently treated and does not fall withm induction The 
two processes ha\e some common ground in statistics, as will appear 
fiom 7 below 
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(1) But scientific induction does not depend on 01 in any In per- 
wiy deal with instances as such, 1 e particular occurrences ^nayUis 
or observations with reference to their particularity — their proper, 
rumber or recurrence Here we have an antinomy, to which 

at the present stage we need only' draw attention, as it has 
really been solved by the distmction between Enumerative 
Induction and the subsequent diverging phases of the Induc- 
tive process All that scientific Induction demands is a con- 
tent referred to reality , in liow' many observations or cases 
or occurrences the content is presented is a matter of entire 
indifference to science. If, to put an extreme supposition, the 
entire content, positive and negative, employed in the above 
analysis of the Bee Ophrys, could be observable in a single 
flower, that single flower would, subject to one reservation to 
be mentioned presently, form a sufficient ground for all the 
conclusions that were then drawn \Vliat characters can be 
and what cannot be united in a single or continuous observation 
IS a question of the nature of the ob3ect concerned, and not 
of logical theory The same flower cannot be both fertihsed, 
and ultimately not fertilised at all It can be both fertilised 
(later) and not-fertihsed (up to a certain point of time). Or 
it can be both self-fertilised, and not-self-fertilised in the 
specific sense of being cross-feitdised. The first of these tliree 
comparisons requires tw'o ‘ instances ’ , the tw'o latter need 
only require one apiece, or indeed one between them. And 
then is an ' instance ’ a plant or a flower ? If a plant, one 
instance would probably do all we should demand 

(2) There is, however, one case to be distinguished to which Known 
the above remarks do not apply The self-fertihsation of the 

Bee Ophrys, Darwin says, is markedly ' successful ’ The Bee condi- 
Ophrys, which is self-fertilised, in many dozens of plants had 
a capsule (seed-vessel) for every flower ^ The Fly Ophrys, 
cross-fertilised by insects, had only seven capsules in forty- 
nine flowers This li again ‘ a is a not-a lends to be not a.' 

And here number of mstances is essential to the result, because 
we are dealing wUh the operation of conditions not fully known. 

This throws us back at once into enumeration of instances, 
statistical methods, or even the statement of chances. We 
' L\oiplii c\ciptcndii — ciLloiiucd llowcii 
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proceed by the comparison of hypotheses explanatory of 
observed ratios, as v\e saw m discussmg the statement of 
chances If, to use an extreme illustration, we could say ‘ Fly 
Ophrys is exclusively inscct-fertilised and ' the observed 
plants of Fly Ophry's are in a place inaccessible to insects 
then we should not need a single instance to fortify the con- 
clusion that all these plants must remain unfertilised But 
as we do not know with precision what conditions are opera- 
tive, and to what degree, in securing or hindering the approach 
of the right insects to the flower at the right moment, we are 
reduced to enumerating observed instances in order to obtam 
an actual ratio between successes and failures, upon which 
we may base an estimate of the nature of the cause or causes, 
whether in the flower or outside it, which would probably have 
produced the observed ratio of successes to failures We have 
as data, say, forty-eight cases and forty-eight successes in 
sclf-fertilisation, compared with forty-eight cases and only six 
successes in cross-fertilisation by insects. We have to conjec- 
ture or construct the kind or type of causes which are most 
likely to have produced these two observed series 

Supposing indeed that we take into account all unknown 
conditions whatever, no question can be raised, for it is a mere 
transcription of the series to say that the one flower is less 
adapted to the conditions w'hicli have acted on it, than the 
othei to the conditions which have acted on il And supposing 
that Darwin excluded interfering causes in counting both his 
sets of instances, as he did in one, there is no more to be said 
The self-fertilised plant meets the unknown conditions wholly 
and the other does not. In order to compare probabilities we 
must have a suggestion as to some special kinds of causes that 
normally operate with an assigned frequency,’ and for the 

’ We must in short take by way ol hypothesis some ' natural cycle’, 
or what comes to the same thing, some cycle external to that observed, 
otherwise there are no two ratios to compare in respect of each observed 
senes. See Book I, chap viu We might indeed compare the proba- 
bilities that each series proceeded from a supposed cause, and from 
chance (unknown independent conditions) respectively, but this would 
be, where we know some of the conditions operative, to forfeit the use 
of knowledge which we possess If we wished to reckon the probability 
of either series occurring by chance, I suppose we should has e to take 
(/au(c eft iiutuA) the chances of failure and success as even lor each flower. 
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sake of illustration I will assume that obvious accidents have 
not been excluded As every adaptation has its limits bej'ond 
which conditions become abnormal to it, 1 c are accidents, 
I am able by this means to suggest the idea that the two kinds 
of flower may be equally vicU adapted to normal conditions, 
but that tn the observed senes of cases the Fly Ophrys may 
have been the v ictim of a set of disasters v\ Inch destroyed the 
flowers inspected, by causes lying outside the limits of adapta- 
tion of either flower Abortion of the flower or destruction 
by insects before maturity may easily prevent seeding m one 
flower out of four Now of course m the first place it is an 
impossible assumption that Daiwin would not have noticed 
any extraordinary prevalence of abnormal interfering causes 
confined to the flowers of the Fly Ophrys In order to obtain 
a useful ‘ not-a is not a ’ the two negative contents must 
diverge from the positive a and a only in a-ness and a-ness 
They must be, as w e have insisted, w itlun the same real system ; 
1 e the R of general conditions must be the same in both, or 
in the same relation to both ' 

But in the second place, making this false assumption for 
the sake of illustrating our point, w'e w'lll suggest that one 
flower in four of the Fly Opliry'S is on the average destroyed by 
accidents which no adaptation could avert And then it be- 
comes not impossible that in a given series of forty-eight 
inspected flowers, these accidents have been heaped together 
by unknown causes , and that the flowers, though adapted 
to all normal conditions, — ^1 e as successfully adapted as those 
of the Bee Ophrys, — were nevertheless in forty-two cases out 
of a given forty-eight hindered from being fertilised by a series 
of extraordinary accidents. We have then to compare, as 
regards the Fly Ophrys, the hypotheses of maladaptation to 
normal conditions, such as to cause failure m forty-two cases 
out of forty-eight, and of perfect adaptation to normal con- 
ditions, hindered of its effect by abnormal conditions m forty- 
two cases out of forty-eight The possibility of making this 

' It IS not indeed fair to sa)' that in order to a just comparison the Fly 
Ophrys must have its insects as the other must liave its wind, because 
the question is whether the l-ly Ophrys was wise to rely on so capricious 
an agency as tliat ol insects But there iiiusl he no extraoidiiiary 
inllueiiee knoiMi to be keeping the iiiseets from it 
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comparison by calculation depends on our bemg able to assign 
an average ratio of operation to the abnoiinal causes Talang 
them to produce on an average established by general observa- 
tion one failure to be fertilised in every foui flowers, and 
excluding probabilities derived from the non-appearance of 
extraordinary hindrances m the instances of the Bee Ophrys, 
we have to determine the probability that in forty-eight inde- 
pendent flowers, with three favourable chances and only one 
unfavourable for each flower, we should obtain a set (in any 
order) of fortj -two failures and only six successes I presume 
that this problem is the same as lo estimate the chances of 
drawing a black ball exactly fort3'-two times m forty-eight 
out of a box contaming onlj' four balls, being three white balls 
and one black ball These chances would be expressed I 
suppose by (^f x (J)*’ — ^the chances of six successes m diawing 
a white ball on assigned occasions — multiplied by the com- 
binations of fortj'-eight things taken six together, in order to 
add together the number of independent ways in which six 
successes and forty-two failures can be realised 
This probability, which must be very low, owing to the 
enormous number of failures icquired, with the low chance 
i for each, has to be compared with the high probability with 
which the assumption that, normally, insects only visit one 
flower m eight, and that therefore the flowers are maladapted 
to seven sets of conditions m eight, w ould give as a consequence 
the ratio of forty-two failures in foity-eight flowers This 
would I suppose be the same as the chance that out of a box 
containing seven black balls and one white, fortj'^-tvvo black 
balls should be drawn in fort3’-eight trials The combinations 
remam the same as in the former case, and the factor supplied 
by the fractions expressing the chances would be [\f x (|)*^, 
involving a high power, the forty-second, of the very favourable 
chance J The comparison of these probabilities would be 
our warrant for deciding, on the assumptions which we have 
made, that Fly Ophrys is much worse adapted to normal con- 
ditions than the Bee Ophrys In fact, our conclusion is much 
more certain than on these assumptions, for it is certain that 
any violent mterfenng cause which destroyed one flower in 
four would have been noticed and excluded by any such 
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observer as Dai win But in as far as wc rely on the exclusion 
we are ceasing to rely on number and are going back to analysis 
of content The exclusion, howerer, in such varied and un- 
certam conditions is probably imperfect, and therefore, in our 
actual inference, I take it that we eke out our reliance on 
Darwin’s accuracy of comparison by a reliance on the pro- 
bability of a normal feature in the conditions {\ iz a degree of 
unsuitability to the flowei ) as agamst the very low probability 
of a variety of accidental conditions which Danvin did not 
exclude We shall illustrate tins particular application of the 
inference from number of instances directly 
The above case may seive as a type of all Inductive pio- 
cesses in which number of instances, as number, plays an 
essential pait Then essence consists m selecting as most 
probable that cause 01 class of causes which would produce, 
as an alternative beating the laigest proportion to the sum 
of possible alternatives, the ratio actually observed among 
the phenomena Apait fioin the assumption of any parti- 
cular cause, cveiy additional instance enormously increases 
the improbability of every single definite succession by makmg 
every such succession one among an immensely increased 
number of possible altei native successions (01 conjunctions). 
If thercfoie any cause can be alleged or supposed, which 
would give that paiticular definite succession which exists 
in leality as sole altei native 01 as one of a comparatively 
small number of altei natives, the prmciple of impartial 
ignorance urges us to decide for that cause as giving to the 
actual observed succession the nearest appioachto its actual 
position as leal — 1 e the largest share of estimated reality. 
Or if two or moie causes are suggested, from which each 
component event of the actual observed succession can be 
derived as one out of diffeicnt numbeis of alternatives 
respectively (e g as one out of three alternatives in one case 
and as one out of twenty alternatives in another), then we 
compare the probability of these two causes just on the same 
prmciple as that on which we compare the probability of a 
single imputed cause and that of the total absence of any 
single cause at all, forming a case in which the actual succession 
must be aUiibutcd to a successioii of what we call acudeiits 
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A ‘partiiiilar du),!> of accuieiils , such a;, that assumed 

above as dcstioying one floAvei m four befoie matuuly, is 
of course a class of causes, and may be defined and treated 
for pur])oscs of calculation as ‘ a cause ’ 

Numbci of instances thus opciates by inci easing the im- 
piobability per se of eveiy paiticulai conjunction or succession 
of phenomena, and therefoie incieasing the probability of 
any cause which can be pioved capable of producing the given 
conjunction 01 succession as one out of fewei alternatives 
than the number derivable from any other suggested cause 
or from the whole series of instances ticated as accidental 
Probability is estimated by counting, on the basis of impaitial 
ignorance , lienee the opposition between enumeration of 
instances and analysis of content 
The case of so-called elimination of niegulaiities by accu- 
mulation of instances may leadily be exhibited as an appli- 
cation of the above principle A class of causes, or common 
element m a variety of active conditions, is for our present 
purpose a cause or ground It, on the accumulation of 
instances, there appears in the observed succession or con- 
junction any feature, e g of recurrence m certain cycles, or 
ft fortiori of persistence in a single character, which can 
be hypothetically referred to any common element m the 
wholly unknown conditions , then the accumulation of 
mstanccs progressively increases the relative probability of 
causation by this common element, by jiiogressively de- 
creasmg the probability of every conceivable sequence, in- 
cludmg the one observed, if considered as the lesult of accident, 
1 e of mdependent causes ’ In other words, it becomes more 
and more probable that, the unknown irregularities not- 
withstandmg, the unknown conditions include a common 
clement, however composed, relative to the persistent feature 
of the observed conjunction or succession, and uninterfered 
with by the unknown irregularities of the unknown conditions 
Material considerations of content, suggesting an approxima- 
tion to exhaustiveness in the enumeration of kinds of instances 
and consequently of kinds of conditions, are almost invariably 

‘ See lJelo^^, p 170, 011 KirchoU's pioof of the picseiice of non in the 
bun 
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present to rcinfoirc in some rlegipo the nrpinient finm sheoi 
probability 

IV Experiment is obseivation under artificial conditions Observa- 
What IS artificial bears to a certain extent the impress of 
human intelligence, and is, to this extent, abstract and ment 
idealised Human action, in virtue of the human thought 
which directs it, is definite and selective And ' artificial ’ 
means produced or arranged by human action, The differ- 
ence between observation and experiment therefore is m the 
degree of definiteness and ideal selection which is present in 
the material conditions of tlie latter piocess. 

a. It IS obvious that natural conditions would serve the Natural 
purposes of enquiry as well as artificial conditions on the rnSr*' 
assumption that they were exhaustively known And if 
exhaustive knowledge of natural conditions weie in no case 
possible, obseivation could not exist as a scientific process 
But it must be noticed that in giving effect to the knowledge 
which guides it, observation itself tends to take on the 
character of expeiiment The transition between the two 
processes is therefoie gradual Experiment would usually be 
considered to begin where wc pass from intentional selection 
of our standpoint and from the use of conliivances auxiliary 
to perception, to actual analytic mterfeience with the object 
undei observation Before the hnc is leached, however, 
observation passes into somethuig which may properly be 
called ‘ natural experiment ’ I quote an excellent passage 
fiom Jevons ' m illustration of this point 

' It may readily be seen that we pass upwards by insen- 
sible gradations fiom pure observation to determinate ex- 
periment. When the earliest astronomers simply noticed the 
ordinary motions of the sun, moon, and planets, upon the 
face of the starry heavens, they were puie observers. But 
astronomers now select precise times and places for important 
observations of stellar parallax, 01 the transits of planets 
They make the earth’s orbit the basis of a well-arranged 
natural experiment, as it were, and take well-considered 
advantage of motions which they cannot control Meteorology 
might seem to be a science of pure obseivation, because we 
‘ Principles ol Science, pp 400-1 
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cannot possiblygovci n the changes of weathei whichwe recoid 
Neveitheless we may ascend mountains 01 use in balloons, 
like Gay-Lussac and Glaisher, and may thus so vary the points 
of observation as to lendei oin pioceduie expeiimental. We 
are wholly unable either to pioduce or pi event earth-currents 
of electricity, but when we construct long lines of telegiaph, 
we gathei such strong curients duiing periods of disturbance 
as to lender them capable of easy observation.’ 

^ There is a further point connected with this transition 
which calls foi remaik We habitually speak of telescopic, 
microscopic, 01 ev'en of spectioscopic observation Con- 
sidering what an enoimous artificial interference the instill- 
ments thus employed exert upon the image of the object to 
be observed, it may seem strange that we call the result an 
observation and not an expciiment The instinct which 
guides 0111 use of language is however just, at least so fai 
as conceins the oidinary applications of telescope and micro- 
scope as magnifying instiuments An appai atus which merely 
brings the object nearer oui peiception is par excellence an 
oliserving instrument In the compound mici oscope the image 
IS variously transformed, and often goes through some degree 
of chiomatic dispersion, in transitu, but as it is reconstituted 
lipfoie leachmg the eye, these tiansformations do not amount 
to experiment This question turns on the employment of 
interference not merely to make an object accessible to us, 
but to analyse its content Thus the moment we modify the 
object under observation itself, e g by applying heat, elec- 
tricity, or chemical reagents on the stage of the microscope, we 
say that we are experimenting When we use spectroscopic 
devices to observe the real prommences of the sun, without 
waitmg for a total eclipse, we are really analysing the solar 
image, though not the sun, but strong analogy from the 
general use of optical mstiuments makes us still say that 
we are observing In actually compoundmg coloured lights 
with a colour-box for the purpose of equation, however, there 
IS no doubt that we are experimenting The fact is then 
that experiment is not merely observation under artificial or 
determinate conditions, but observation under determinate 
conditions which constitute on integral part of the mage or 
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product to he nbvnvd TIhn rnnimnn dissert ion is not experi- 
ment, though it intioduees conditions in the way of sepaiation 
and demai cation as definite as anything can be , but vivi- 
section IS expel iment, because the deteiminatc conditions 
it pioduces entei as factois into the action of the oigamsm 
observed 

y. Returning foi the sake of brevity to tlie symbols which Expen- 
we used before, we may say that the function of experiment pr's^d*' 
IS to exhibit both a and not-u as determinate cases of /3, y, 6, logical 
&c whicli foi m the ultimate analysis of R so far as R is ° 
relevant to a The cases of /3 y o, &c obviously may include 
zero values of any one oi more of these factors, and apai t 
from a special hypothesis to be tested — oi rather if the 
hypothesis to be tested is merely that ft y h arc concerned in 
a — all possible combinations of values of the three or moie 
seiies must be tiled a moieovei is ceitain to be continuous, 
and to admit of variation within itself, foi no phenomenon 
IS utteily atomic But m oider to secure a distinct corre- 
spondence between phases of condition and of effect, it is well 
to treat every appreciable phase a, within the general a, m 
turn, as a bounded by not-a, so as to identify its condition a, 

VIZ a phase of ft y 8, with absolute precision, as being on both 
sides bounded by not-H. viz other positive phases of ft y d 
excluding that which is « The goal to be attamed, if the 
experimental conditions admit of it, is a reciprocal Hypo- 
thetical judgment , consisting of an alhimative hypothetical 
judgment m the foim, ‘ If a (a determinate phase, or series 
of phases, of ft y 8), then a,’ suppoited by its smply corrobora- 
tive equivalent, ' If not-a,^ then not-a ' (viz determmate 
phases of ft y S excluding the phases a), and by its recipro- 
cally corroborative equivalent, ‘ If not-a, then not-a ’ 

Can this reciprocal, equivalent to ‘If a then a be justified 
by experiment, which can at best take the shape, ' m order 
to remove a you must remove a,’ and not ' by removing a 
you remove a ’ ^ It can be thus justified on the assumption 

' Not-s under experimental condihons is of course itself positive and 
exclusive of a If there are different not-a's, as is quite possible at first 
sight, they deteimine different n's Eg aerial impulses too slow to be 
heard as musical sound, and discord, are two not-a’s as against a's in 
musical sound 
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that a considered as a phase of /j y 5 is an ultimate analysis 
of R For m this case all possible combinations of the 
ultimate components of R have been exhausted, and we can 
lay down throughout them all the demarcation between a and 
not -a. But if we take R m its primary meaning, of which we 
cannot stop short without special justification — ^viz as the 
entire system of the universe — this assumption can never be 
true except in virtue of a consistent abstraction by which it is 
taken as true 

Such an abstraction is the source of mathematical neces- 
sity I will not say that m mathematical construction we 
are secure from the irruption of any conditions beyond those 
which we have put there, because we may be guilty of omission 
or oversight on mathematical ground, and the fact that 
discoveries can be made in mathematics seems to show that 
such omission constitutes the giadually receding limit of the 
science But it may safely be said that in mathematical 
construction we are secure against any conditions which do 
not fall within the definite general type of those which we have 
put there 

Apart from such an absti action, the assumption that w'e 
have a perfect analysis of R is always erroneous, and the 
postulate that we must express a and not-a m terms of the 
ultimate analysis of R is theoretically incapable of being 
fulfilled. The approximate or presumptive fulfilment of the 
postulate depends chiefly on oui general systematic knowledge 
of the course of things, which enables us, as we thmk, to draw 
a Ime between R[ the whole irrelevant residuum, Rj the real 
basis of both a and the positive not-a i\hich make up the 
phenomenon fnvia facie in question, and therefore as such 
irrelevant to the distinction between a and not-a, and Rj the 
limited number of precise positive conditions on the combma- 
tion of which, including their reciprocal interference, the precise 
distinction between a and not-a depends R 3 is finally reduced 
to the general a. It is obvious that Rj has its roots in R , 
and Rj, in R,, so that the distinction between these remamders 
cannot be pressed far except on the ground of specific know- 
ledge. Gravity for example belongs to R, in relation to an 
acoustical expeiiment which I puiposc to describe presently 
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No ddubt gravity is essential to this experiment in the same 
sense m which it is essential to all that takes place on the 
surface of the globe. But the variations of grayity withm their 
actual limits do not affect the experiment appreciably or at 
aU. Thus general systematic knowledge operates through con- 
finmg the immediate problem to R, or at most to R2 and Rj, by 
settmg down Rj as for this purpose not-R, viz not a residuum 
within the problem, but one outside it R of the pioblem 
(viz R^ and Rj) is related to not-R of the problem (viz Rj) 
]ust as a IS related to not-a m the immediate experiment. 

And secondarily, m as far as R, is not materially known, 
but is an unknown residuum, a presumption of its irrelevancy 
may be supported by the number of instances m which R 
(as R2 and R3 )is a sufficient R for the experiment, i.e presents 
a and not-a as required This confirmation of the line drawn 
between the R of the problem and the not-R of the problem 
IS precisely the same m kind as the confirmation by number 
of mstances of a material difference in the adaptation of two 
plants to their environment, worked out above, p. 135 Every 
successful trial to generate a and not-a on the basis of the 
R of the problem alone, mcreases the difference between the 
probability of the result on the hypothesis that it is due to 
the known factors included m the R of the pioblem, whose 
certamty of existence is assumed,^ and the piobability that 
tlie successive occurrences of a and not-a arc due to inde- 
pendent causes, some of which must therefore fall outside the 
persistent conditions which make up Rj and Rj. 

If, on the other hand, we confine om selves to the R of 
the problem in its most limited sense, viz to Rj analysed as 
/3, y, 8, then the assumption that we have in y, 6 an ulti- 
mate analysis of R can only be questioned on the ground of 
a further analysis suggested 01 presumed. The possibihty 
of a positive suggestion needs no explanation , it would arise 
from conjunctive induction and pass through analogy m the 
ordmary way, havmg the form ‘ 8 is probably cpinplex, 
consistmg of A, ja, v and would be tested by further experiment 
in the ordmary way, some part of such experiment probably 

’ Because if we fail to produce them all, we do not expect a, nor count 
the tabc as a tiial 
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coinciding v ith passing |3 y S tlirough then possible variations 
This expel unent would howecci then be extended by taking 
account 0 1 the v ai lations and zei o \ alucs of A. 1 and including 
or excluding these, as the lesult might lequiie, m the analysis 
of a and not i \ piLSnmphon ol fuilhei analysis veiy com- 
monly arises when no positive suggestion is foithcommg We 
have a stiong piesumption c g fiom the histoiy of chcmistiy 
and fioin the nature of oidmaiy substances that wc shall not 
cons Ian tly be lightmg upon new elements , and theicfoie wc 
do not assume an unfamilni substance to be an element — 
1 c we picsumc that fuilhci analysis is possible — e\en though 
we should fail to analyse it at the fust attempt 

Aftei using the above example, howevci, 1 must guaid 
myself against the idea that ‘ analysis ’ is foi this logical pui- 
jiose to be understood in a sense boiiowcd fiom chcmistiy 
Logical analysis is the undeistanding of any whole in refeiencc 
to its constituent parts 01 factois, and chemical analysis is 
only the undeistandmg of a chemical whole as chemical It 
IS a tiite obseivation, but pci haps necessaiy to be repeated 
heie, that the analysis of an oigamsm, if it is not its analysis 
fls an oigamsm, may destioy lathei than display its inmost 
natuie If g is an organic element, and ju, v aie its chemical 
constituents, then oui first business m ‘ analysmg ’ is to 
ascertain whether we want these constituents A, jx, v, which 
aie, strictly speaking constituents not of 6 but of 61 (6 as a 
merely chemical substance) 01 whethei we want other con- 
stituents 0, TT, T, which if we can we may then fuither construe 
mto foims of combined chemical action k }j. v (o), k fxv (tt), 
k ij.v[t) In speakmg of 01 game chaiacteiistics as capable of 
analysis, I have in mmd such questions as the precise degree, 
diiection and mode of transmission in which iiritability m 
plants sets up leflex action 01 how far ceitam movements 
are leflex and how fai purely mechanical — e g in the case 
of circumnutation ^ The desciiption of analysis needed in 

‘ I have not the smallcsit desue to Uenj that the joint action olK jiv 
as chemical agents maj make up, and, loi all 1 cai c, initiate the action ol 
8 as organic llic question of abiogcncsis is an open one lor Logic 
1 am onl> pointing out that, coiiibmcd as 5, the constituents X, /i, v, 
acquire organic attiibutcs 0 , ir, t, which aic capable of having their 
nature precisely dctcinnncd b> cxpciinicnt 
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each particulai case must ol comse be detenmiicd by the 
natme of a, and the consequent nature of paits or factors with 
reference to which it is to be undeistood 

6. A vciy simple and beautiful example of the piogiessive E\pcri-- 
leciprocal definition by experiment of u — a and not-a — not-a 
IS to be found m the well-known veiification of the connection Siren 
between rapidity of pei iodic vibiations and musical pitch, as 
given by help of Helmholtz’s Suen The leader would do 
well to study the account and figuie of this instrument m 
Helmholtz's Popular Lectures ^ In the light of the account 
which has just been given of the logical purpose of experiment 
we may loughly analyse this aiiangement as follows — 

R|, or the not-R of the pioblem, may be typified by the 
action of giavity, which pervades all mattei, but the varia- 
tions of which within their actual limits aie indifferent to the 
phenomena now in question 

The R of tlie problem, consistmg of Rj and R„ within 
which a — a and not-u — not-« are to be sought foi, is in general 
terms the musical sound pioduced by the machme, and its 
conditions, includmg the maclime Of these we may take as 
Rj (extending, as we knew it must, continuously mto Rj) the 
air in the room, the heaimg cai, and the machme itself, as 
operative in the pioduction of a physical effect which togethei 
with a hearing ear lesults 111 musical sound R^ is relevant 
as the jiroximatc basis of the phenomenon itself, and as such, 
legarded by contrast to R, 01 not R, is itself an o defined 
by a not-a and connected with an u But pnma facie and 
outside the experiment itself, R. does not demand much 
analysis The air m the 100m 01 some conductor of sound 
must act as a medium between the machme and the ear — 
sound cannot pass thiough a vacuum , — the ear must not be 
outrageously abnormal — this is included m a leasonable mter- 
pietation of ‘ heaimg cai , ’ — and of couisc theie must be no 
othei source of sound undistinguished from the machme itself. 

And as R3, the unanalysed whole which js the phenomenon, 
we must take the action of the machme as already somewhat 
idealised by analysis, 1 e in respect ol its quantitatively 
specified eflect upon the an m gcueiatmg aeiial impulses with 
' Lngl hausl , published bj Loiigiuaus X Cu , buries I, p. 57 11 
L2 
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a mctisuidblc lapiditj ol suctessiou leslnctcd to ceilaui luiiitb, 
and in one senes, or in two simultaneous senes, at pleasure 
a, the musical sound,^ is most conveniently considered as 
included in Rj, but as also distmguislied b}' anticipation and 
confronted with the gradually nanowing R's and their analyses 
as the problem to which they are all directed. Ultimately, 
however, a itself will of course be reacted upon by analysis, 
and will be found to mclude distinct elements both m kind 
and m degree 

If wc omit, foi the sake ol bieiity, to speak of the cliaiac- 
teristics of quahty and loudness m musical sound (and these 
aie m fact not especially lilustiated by the Siren), we find 
tliat R, IS immediatel}' reducible to a very simple relation, 
the relation of comparative rapidity of succession between 
series of puffs of air, which senes differ m no othei assignable 
respect Rj is, in other words, assumed ai hoc to be exhaus- 
tively analysed. Confining our attention, to begm with, to 
the case of a single senes (and not two soundmg at once) w e 
become aware first of a constant 1 elation between any given 
rapidity and the pitch of the note w'hich is heard W’hile that 
rapidity is mamtamed, and secondly of a relation of quasi- 
proportion, sufhciently explained above," according to w hicli 
rapidity is to rapidity m a definite numerical latio, while pitch 
is to pitch in a definite recognisable 1 elation, measuiable bj 
iiiteivals but not made by summation of intervals Fu-st, 
then, every particular rapidity is to us as an a, deviations 
fiom which on either side aie to tf as not-a, correspondmg to 
an a deviations fiom which on eithei side aie to ti as not-a. 
But as each and eveiy deviation from a brings a ‘ proportional ’ 
deviation from a with it, every such not-a is to some corre- 
spondmg not-« as an a to an a, and we have therefore the most 
perfect case of negative relation between positive contents. 
But, secondly, wlien the quasi-propoi tional character of the 
two senes attracts attention (which it did from the earhest 
tunes, as a fact demanding explanation, owmg to the relation 

' ‘ H /lal lUusiLal ioiiiid * ' the icadei maj ask 1 ruiilj , xn Jail some 
musical sound m paiticulai, but as a. pioblcm musical sound m general 
It is impossible to partiLiilarisL the sound >ou have heard, except as 
a lesult ol adiaiiemg anal) sis. ‘ See p 74, abo\e 
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of the length of strings to the notes which they sound) it 
becomes an essential element in ihc relation which constitutes 
Rj, and piesents itself as a fuither determination of the mere 
prmciple ‘ rapidity has a constant connection with pitch 
which foims the first simple a — a We thus obtain the 

suggestion of a law, and the veiificatioii of tins suggested law 
becomes the object of the experimental process A law is 
treated just like any content a The object is to show that a 
the realisation of the condition is attended by a the realisation 
of the consequent, and that not-fl, any deviation from the 
consequent (ultimately perhaps a variation of the consequent), 
IS preceded oi attended by a deviation fiom or variation of 
the condition Thus as always our goal is in the Hypothetical 
judgment, ‘ If a, then a,' with its reciprocal, ‘ If a, then a ' 

It IS further worth while to mention how the experiment 
in question obtains minute measurable vaiiations of a and a 
at pleasure. If rapidity corresponds to pitch m a certain 
proportion, then two rapidities m the right proportion corre- 
spond to a definite harmony Deviations from a harmony 
are lecognisable by a trained ear with extreme minuteness. 
Helmholtz’s Siren will sound two sets of impulses, of con- 
tiollable rapidity, together ; and m the first place by adjust- 
ing the two precisely to the jaroportion lequiied by the law, 
it verifies the law o — a m a compound case. But then by a 
contiivance for veiy delicately, and measurably, altering the 
rapidity of one of the series, a slight or considerable discoid 
can be produced at pleasure If we were interpreting a — a 
as ‘ I • 2 gives note and octave this result reads as a con- 
fiimatoi}' content, ' not a — ^not-a,’ i e ‘ deviation from i 2 
gives deviation from note octave ’ But of course, as before, 
this not-a is a case of a, rapidity corresponding to pitch, 
though not to two notes, one an octave above the other 
because the sets of impulses are not as 2 • i m rapidity. 

But here, with the Siren alone, we aie pietty much at an 
end of our analysis. That R3 is not merely a law of rapidity 
in succession, but a complex theorem concerning shapes of 
vibrations and their decomposition into pine pendulum 
oscillations, related to the quality of a and to discordant 
beats in a (if a includes two notes sounding together), does 
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not appeal from the above expeiiment It would perhaps 
not have been suspected but for the obvious fact that an 
air wave must have some shape, on the one hand, and that 
pitch IS not the only element in sound, on the other. 

The point of the above illustration consists especially in 
displaymg the various senses of not-a, and the various stages 
of its adjustment to a R, is not-n in one sense, in 
another, and in a relative and shifting manner portions of 
Rj are not-a also The same applies throughout to not-o 
Induction consists m separating the R’s and in establishing 
those variations of a which appear, against any fixed starting- 
point, as relative not-a’s (and the same with a) 

I may conclude this chapter by calling attention again to 
what I have insisted on in another work,’ as the claim of 
an experimental apparatus to be considered in the light of 
a reasoning machine It must be granted that m any logical 
engine whatevei we have to make the conclusion, 1 e to read 
it off as a conclusion, and if we are to do this we may read 
off the connection of imperfect ratio and false harmony from 
the Siren as distinctly as we can read a combination of letters 
flora Jevons’ logical machine In the opeiations of nature, 
causes have their consequences , but the causes are not 
precisely known, and the consequences aie therefore not 
consequents In experimental instiuments we find the 
attempt made to generate actual consequences which shall 
also be consequents as arising from conditions precisely 
known in respect of the mode and degiee of their combination 
Any instrument which does this may be called a reasoning 
machine, whether it deals with combinations and eliminations 
of letteis as logical symbols, 01 with the same relations of 
actual number, or of any definite motions with their effects. 
The value of the connections thus demonstrated is of various 
degrees but a complex experimental apparatus has the 
advantage m the synthetic variety of the contents which it 
exhibits as relevant to each other, if the logical machine 
has the advantage m the abstract generality of its formal 
conclusions 

'■ Knowledge and ■Realitv, p 327 ff Cp Jevons, Principles of Science, 
p, 282 



CHAPTER V 


Scientific Induction (continued). 

I. Hypothesis is a name that may be applied to any Hypo- 
conception by which the mind establishes relations between Postulate 
data of testimony, of perception, or of sense, so long as that 
conception is one among alternative possibilities, and is not 
referred to reality as a fact 

1 From Aristotle onward, indeed, logicians have been Hjpo- 
anxious to considei a hypothesis as the suggestion ot a real 
agent— a thing or occuiTence in a thing— lelated to the data side Pos- 
as ' cause ’ to ' effect ’ , and to distinguish such a suggested 
‘ agent ' from a meic suggested ‘ reading ’ of the phenomena 
—a pi inciple, law, or definition Of com se there is a primary 
difference between a mateiial agent and an ideal law or 
principle, but the distinction is not ultimate in theory and 
appears to be, for this reason, incapable of lieing sustained 
in scientific practice A ‘ woiking hypothesis ’—and most of 
the great unifying conceptions of modem science are working 
hypotheses — is the suggestion of a leal agent taken as equiva- 
lent to the suggestion of a mere law or piinciple It is 
worth while for the sake of clearness to look at the distinction 
between law and leal agent m a form iccently given to it by 
Lotze, VIZ as the distinction between Postulate and Hypothesis 

In the account to which I refei ’ the name of Postulate is 
given to the conditions which are absolutely and essentially 
involved in a given set of appearances, and apart from which 
' the content of the observation with which we are dealing 
would contradict the laws of our thought These conditions, 
it must lie observed, need not be abstract, except in the sense 
of being definite and precise They might therefore, I infer, 
exhaust or define the nature of a real agent, in so far as a leal 
agent is capable of being determinately known But it is 
plain that as a i ule they will not suffice to do so The concrete 
' Lotze, Logik, sect 273 
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nature of a material thing will contam much that is indifferent 
to the conditions precisely involved m any determmate effect. 

By hypothesis, therefore, m this same account, is meant 
a conjecture which specifies the natural agents taken to be 
at woik in a phenomenon and to be the means of fulfiUmg 
the postulate mvolved m it, m the case under mvestigation. 
In other cases, it is implied, the same postulate might be 
satisfied by means of other agents And, it should be added, 
by a fiction is meant the reference of an effect to a cause or 
prmciple which we know to be incapable of produemg it, but 
from the real effects of which it only differs by an error which 
IS capable of bemg determinately assigned Omittmg the 
case of a confessed fiction, and mcludmg a fiction, not con- 
fessed to be such, under the title of a hypothesis, we may 
throw the remainder of our discussion mto the form of 
an enquiry into the distinction between Hypothesis and 
Postulate 

The Postulate sets an abstract problem which Hypothesis 
has to solve in the concrete The distinction prma facie 
coincides with that upon which Mill lays stress in his treat- 
ment of hypothesis, between a quantitative law of action, 
and the thing which acts according to that law But it 
would certamly seem that every hjqiothesis m order to be 
established must be passed over into the content of the 
postulate, in the sense that, without the matter suggested m 
the hypothesis, no less than without that suggested m the 
Postulate, ' the content of the observations with which we 
are deahng would contradict the laws of our thought.’ For 
this IS ultimately the ground on which we affirm of Reahty 
everything that we do so affirm. When the postulate is 
shown to contain the hypothesis, by a concrete proof that 
the suggested thing or fact is necessary to prevent self- 
contradiction m our thought, then we have a hypothesis 
with a vera causa (see ii below). When the hypothesis is 
moulded mto the postulate, not or not exclusively by pi oof 
of the concrete supposition, but in a great degree by atten- 
uating its content mto a ‘ law of action then we have a 
‘ working hypothesis i e materially an abstract postulate, 
but foimally a supposition of a real agent Such a hypo- 
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thesis IS a fiction which may 01 may not be a confessed fiction. 
In Mill’s notes on Whewell ' we see the process of attenuation 
at work, reducing hypotheses to fictions which are confessed 
by Mill and not confessed by Whewell Modem science seems 
to the outsider more and more tending to substitute explana- 
tion by laws of action for causation by unknown real agents. 
But, in theory, a determinate agent may be involved in the 
postulate ]ust as much as an abstract law, supposing that the 
agent is operative in the content in modes sufficiently many- 
sided to assign it a determmate nature For logic, law and 
agent are alike conceptions by W'hich thought constitutes the 
content into an organised whole , both may be ‘ withm ’ the 
content, if we include in the content what is needed to con- 
stitute it lightly , neither can be withm the content if we 
separate it, by an unieal and mdeed impossible distinction, 
from the work of thought m dctermmmg it Every object 
of perception is such a conception, by which data of sense are 
determined in a way necessary to make them intelligible. 

The real distinction which Lotze should have drawn is 
not between the law of action and the concrete real agent, 
but between the concrete real agent as known to be necessary 
for the explanation of the observations, and such an agent 
as not so known, but arbitrarily imagmed, or identified with 
something known from other sources. If we assume a thing 
thus arbitrarily, or on the ground of extraneous knowledge, 
then (considering the thing in the latter case apart from the 
extraneous knowledge on the ground of which it is assumed) 
we have the relation ‘ If a, then a ’, but not the reciprocal 
‘ If a, then a ’ , 1 e in other cases other agents than a might 
satisfy the same postulate, or minimum of conditions, involved 
in a But this unnecessary element in a hypothesis cannot 
of course be acquiesced in The supposed real agent must 
either be elevated into the content of a postulate, or depressed 
into that of a fiction. Obviously, however, before deciding 

' Mill's Logic, 1, p 335, and ii, p 24 , eg ' Can an agency undulate ’ 
Can there be alternate motion backwards and forwards of the particles 
of an agency ’> ' Mill is maintaining in effect that Whewell's view of the 
imponderable agents reducea them to laws of action He is distinguish- 
ing an ageiir\ from an agenl (the ether) And compare Clifford on 
Causation, Lectin es, &c , vol 1, p 153 
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that the latter course is the only one n^.en to us, ^\e must 
concentrate all available knowledge upon the supposed real 
agent in order to test its light to become a postulate One 
science e g may need one aspect of it, and another another 
Hypo- 11. Thus to meet the difficulty that many characteristics 

^ assumed hypothetically to account for certain data 
CoKSB are likely to fall outside what those data demand and justify, 
it is usual to require of a hypothesis that a the supposed 
agent shall be a vera causa This can ultimately have but 
one meaning It must come to this, that o, though containing 
elements uhich are superfluous for the explanation of iJie data 
from which we happen to have started, yet contains no elements 
which are not necessary to the explanation of some data or 
other. It IS commonly said that a vera causa is one inde- 
pendently knowm to exist, or accessible to direct perception. 
Of course we do not restnet our conviction of reality to 
matters accessible to direct peiception — the centre of the 
earth, the inside of a block of marble, the other side of the 
moon, are cases in point And if we did attempt this restric- 
tion, what is direct perception ’> All perception is inferential, 
and proceeds by furnishmg conceptions which bring data of 
sense into intelligible relation And if we require that the 
cause shall be independently known to exist, this is a mere 
question of the range of observations which it is to explain 
A vera causa then is a thing, or occiiiTence in a thing, whose 
reality we are thorouglilj coniinccd ol from the necessity of 
reconciling obsened data,’ and tliere is no reason in the 
nature of things why a single science or a single lange of 
reality should not suffice to pioduce such conviction 'Direct 
perception ’ is a mere popular phrase without logical meaning 
The question is simply whether our data are determinate 
enough to guide us to the nature of a real tiling as explaining 
them \Vliat is really demanded in the vera causa is probably 

' The most lliorough anj simple way of classifying matters knovsn 
from testimony or history is to include them under the head of concep- 
tions ■which are necessary to determine observed data, the obsersed 
data being tlic liooks, speech, iS.c w hich bi mg the facts to onr iiidiv idual 
notice As to ranking agents under the head of conceptions, I may say 
that tins IS not reducing agents to mere conceptions As known and 
established to us, they a)C conceptions, though they niaj be more 
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independent evidence of the thing’s reality, with an eye to 
the doctrine of chances A single coherent set of errors may 
vitiate a whole coherent system of appearances, but the 
chances against errors in independent sets of observations are 
the same as the rapidly increasing chances against coincidences 
of independent events ' Tins is a parody (as the doctrine of 
chances is always a formal paiody of fonie material truth) 
of the operation of multiform data in moulding a concrete 
hypothesis, which will be illustrated directly 
Thus in a 'working hypothesis’ we have postulate and 
hypothesis tending to identification by attenuation “ of the 
hypothesis, in a hypothesis rvith vera causa we obtain the 
same result by extension of the postulate to cover the alleged 
cause and turn it into a vera causa 
2 In an ultimate sense, there is no knowledge without Phases of 
Hypothesis 

1 ‘ All science may be rightly described as progressive Rudi- 
" colligation of facts ” through supennduction of conceptions ’ ® 
if it IS understood that, though such conceptions are present thesis 
m the real facts and are not mere additions out of our heads, 
yet m the progress of our knowledge such colligation does not 
operate upon the real facts themselves, but only on the facts 
as imperfectly understood by us Thus the whole course of 
the present work has been an attempt to trace the progressive 
determination of feelings, or of facts imperfectly understood, 
by conceptions which may be regarded as hj potheses m course 
of development and proof. The continued identity of an 
individual, for example, which is the soul of the individual 
judgment, may be regarded as a conception or hypothesis 
which IS superinduced (though without conscious reflection) 
upon the successive appearances which we observe, and 
‘ colligates ’ these facts And as w'e have seen in speaking 

' If the chance of error in one set of data is 1 , the chance of indepen- 
dent error in two sets (of the same but independent liability to error) is 
f, in three and so on 

■ A M orking hypothesis often, and perhaps usually, partakes of the 
character of a fiction, being in fact suggested as a vera causa, and subse- 
quently attenuated till it is clearly not a vera causa, though retaining 
its original claim to be so 
’ Oreoii, I’liilosophical Woiks, ii, p 288 
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of Induction, hypothesis in a genuine sense, as a conseious 
activity, begins to operate where the individual judgment 
begins to be emplo3'ed in explaining the conjunction of 
attributes, in conjunctive or eiiiimerative Induction From 
this point, at which Hj'pothesis is represented by the content 
of a generic or specific name, we have watched its development 
through analogy and thiough scientific anal3’sis, till in the 
experiment of the Siren we fomid ourselves testing by deter- 
minate perceptive comparison a relation which can only be 
completely explained by a complex mathematical theorem ' 

11 Procedure by Hypothesis proper is mediate 
a It is clear from what has been said that we must assent 
in substance to the view of Jevons and Sigwart which is in 
the mam that of \Vhewcll ^ and De Moi gan,“ so far as it asserts 
the essential identity of Induction with procedure by Hypo- 
thesis And indeed Mill himself might almost be reckoned 
on this side He shows* triumphantly that the Method of 
Difference will lest the premises of a Deduction, and the fact 
that the ‘instances’ on which it operates are in that case 
obtained by Deduction, he sets down as of no consequence, 
i.e. as not interfering with its Inductive character But it 
IS not so clear that this method, which unquestionably will 
test the consequences of a precise deduction and therefore 
the truth of its jiremises, will peiform any other function 
that could be called Inductne Mill’s objection’ against 
Whew ell's hypothetical method, on the ground of insufficient 
provision for excluding unproved or unpmveable elements of 
hypothesis, is an objection w'hich arises from the impossible 
demand for merely negative and e.xhaustive determination 
It IS veryprobable that Whewell makes too little of the necessity 
for showing or for its bemg possible to show that nothing but 
a could produce a , but what Wliewell seems to liave rightly 
felt IS that this is after all in its essence a material and positive 
question, depending on the degree and mode of connection 
between a and a, and being for logic the same as the question 


' The theory of wave-propagation, which explains among other 
things the discordant beats produced by sonorous impulses which have 
not certain definite latios 01 rapidity 
' See Mill’s Logic, 11 24 ’ Budget of Paradoxes, p 49 

‘ Logic, 11 12 ‘ See Mill’s Logic, 11, p 24 
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whelhei 0 ns suih puifluces a The possibility of proof or 
disproof, ivlucli lb claimed as essential to tlic ‘ legitimacy ’ 
of a hypothesis, must be a material or real possibility, and 
leduces itself to specifac presumptions that proof may be had, 
nhich are in thomseUes giadcs of prool But nhile acceptmg 
the general vien to which I have alluded of the importance 
of lij'potliesis in Inductne Inference, I am unable to agree 
\Mth some important results which have been held to follow 
upon such a view 

/I I shall begin by eiideavourmg to lay the true doctrine Lxamplc 
veiy briefly before the reader, m the sense m which I under- 

between 

stand it and 111 \i Inch it seems to me to follow from our preiuous uj-po- 
discussions It will then be necessary to speak of the relation 
between Induction in the scientific sense and the work of 
generalisation winch is popularly ascribed to it, and I shall 
conclude the present chapter with some observations on the 
above-mentioned nusapprehensions, and on the true relation 
of Induction to Inference as sucli 

The purpose of the example which I propose to analyse is 
to exhibit the mediate identification of a hypothetical cause, 
at first sight somewhat remote, with a given effect. I mten- 
tionally select an instance in which the identification is not 
quite perfect, in order to display the full nature of the difliculh 
to be overcome 

As a datum to be explamed, W'e will take the curious fact, 
long known to scholars, that the Greek god Apollo, especially 
the Apollo of the Troad, is associated with the mouse, both 
m lus appellation Simntheus and in recorded usages — ^there 
were sacred mice and figures of mice m his temple, and so 
forth ' 

The conjunction of aspects which excites surprise m this 
fact IS the association of an msigmficant animal with the 
worship and the temples of a comparatu ely pure rehgioii. 

A large choice of analogies lies open to us, any one of which 
might furnish some sort of mediation between these two 
extremes, and of these that which is at first sight the most 

' illy u\<iiii]]lc and my aiguinciils arc all dranu liom JUi Laiigs 
Custom and Mjlli, p 103 11 Mj purpose liowcsci only permits tin. 
must incagic lepiuduution ol some points out ol tins interesting stud) 
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remote maj peiliaps on a consideration of all the phenomena 
be considered the most hopeful 

It seems that m the Penman religion ne find this same 
conjunction of aspects, the association of insignificant aminals 
with the norship and the temples of a comparativ ely pure 
creed And m that instance, it further appears, we hare a 
definite and complete mediation or explanation of the two 
terms ui extremes ’ Before the estabh'-hment of bun- 
worsliip b} tlie Incas as the aeed of the state, the Indians of 
the various tribes worslupped tribal animal gods, including 
all sorts of msignihcant anunals the Indians of each tribe 
bcliev mg themselv es to be descended from some one of these 
animals ‘ After the estabhshment of the purer religion, the 
Incas had the good pohej to collect all the tribal animal gods 
into their temples in and round Cuzco, in which the two 
leadmg gods were the Master of Life and the Sun ’ Ihis 
toleration of an oldei and crudei in subordination to a purei 
faith IS a very common phenomenon, as Mr Larg truly 
observ es in religious ev olution And he cites an example of 
a festival described by Theocritus which still continues in 
a Catholic country 

Here then we have a content the whole of which is given 
(I assume) m perception or in the ptoximatc interpretation of 
perception, viz m historv Analogy or Induction would not 
commonly be held to apply within the limits of this content , 
but nevertheless in as fai as within the single ‘ instance ’ or 
range of reality — which is really the life of a whole nation — 
a principle is detected by our thought, there is operative what 
constitutes the essence of mductive as of all other mference 
But no details have to be referred to recdity solely on the 
strength of the principle, because it happens that they are all 
warranted by testimony ' 

Now if the content which perplexed us m Greek religious 
history fell hona fdc witlun the Imes of the content thus 
warranted and interpreted m Peruvian rehgion, no mference 

‘ It lb piobablc, aiiJ apiKdib I tlirnk fioiii VIi Laug b acLOuiit, that 
till, mteiprclation l\ui of tliL known bucvLbbiuii m Pun into an intelli 
gible c\oliition would iiivohc, ab aliiiobt tveiy interpi et ition doth, 
boint icinodclbng nid buppltmeutatioii of details So far wc have 
iiilereiiec in the populai beube 
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would be iiecesbary. or rallici, the purely lormal mference 
which recognised the identification would suffice to include the 
Greek problem under the same solution as that which supphes 
itself for the Pciuvian jnublem But the \eiy shght and 
superficial abstraction which is all that we have thus far 
formulated of the Greek problem tan warrant no such material 
identification — so far as wc ha\e yet stated the point, ahuost 
any hypothesis might explain it , the misunderstanding of 
a name, or the caprice of a priest 01 king What we must now 
do IS to look in the Greek problem lor the facts and relations 
of winch w e hate seen the significance in the Peruvian problem. 
But as historical data such facts and relations are w'anting ; 
and heie we have the essential diflerence between Induction 
by analysis of Perception, and Induction by mediate Hypo- 
thesis Our hypothesis is prima facie a conjectural matter of 
fact falluig wliollj outside the content which has to be ex- 
plauied The \iew which I wislr to illustrate is that our proof 
of the hypothesis must ultimately depend upon the charac- 
teiistic positn-e connection between the hypothesis and its 
consequences This connection is as w e have seen elucidated 
and purged of irrelevancy by the establishment of lumting 
negations, but is not otherwise dependent on the disproof of an 
indefinite number of alternative hypotheses, and is no more 
restricted to ineie probability than is the determination of any 
perceiveddataby any conception winch makes themintelhgible ' 

We have before us, as a datum of fact, a surprising con- 
junction between Apollo and the mouse, especially in Apollo’s 
temple. We have as a suggested fact winch might explain 
this conjunction, a previous state of Greek or neighbourmg 
tribes in which they worshipped animals such as the mouse, 
together with a rehgious evolution in which the earher cult 
survived by the side of the later and purer w orship According 
to the ordmary process oi Induction as inverse Deduction, 

‘ Contrast with tins tlic inethaiucal views of jevous, I’niaiplcs of 
bcicncc, p 152, and bigwart, Logik, u, p 357 Jevons thinks tliat no 
proof by Imperfect liuluctioii (Induction falling short of complete 
ciiumeralion) can be more than probable bigwart thinks that a hypo- 
thesis is refuted by refuting its consequences, but not proved by estab- 
lishing them, though it grows 111 probability as its consequences agree 
with the facts 
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we proceed to ‘ deduce the consequences which might be 
inferred from the hypothesis ’ 

In drawing consequences from a hypothetical state of facts 
we have to apply that state of facts to the reality on the basis 
of which it is supposed, and to examine in detail the results 
of the combmation. This analj^sis of the content of the 
hypothesis is not a contrivance of demonstration, but an 
inevitable necessity of knowledge In working out, for example, 
the hypothesis now before us, w’e must take into account the 
customs relatmg to marriage and to names which belong to 
that phase of savage life which we are conjecturally imputing 
to the Greek race in the past Among savages named after 
tribal animals which they worship and bear as name or emblem, 
and from which they trace their descent, the members of one 
family do not intermarry with people bearing the same name 
or emblem, and the children of every marriage take the 
mother’s name or emblem (totem) These names consequently 
tend to become scattered throughout a large region, and are 
associated with the well-known phenomenon, for w'hich m very 
early society there are obvious grounds, of counting kinship 
through the mother and not through the father On the 
other hand, when this state of society passes away, as m 
European nations it has passed aw ay, it is plain that a powerful 
family will crush out the names of the other families m a 
distnct, and form a local tribe called by an animal name. 
From this hypothesis thus analysed, if applied to ‘mouse 
families ', there follow pnmaiily four results, which briefly 
stated amount to this — 

(1) There would be places named from mice, and mice wiU 
be held sacred in those places This was so m the Troad. 

(2) The mouse-name would be given locally to the god who 
superseded the mouse. This was so m the places called after 
the mouse 

(3) The figure of the mouse would be associated with the 
god m his temple, and used as a badge or local mark in places 
where the mouse had been veneiatcd The former usage was 
found, and the latter w as not uiicoiiimoii, 111 Greece 

(4) Stories w ould be told m the distiict 111 question to explam 
the worship of the mouse This was so in the Troad. 
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I do not say that these fovir points, thus baldly stated, 
carry us very far But in so far as the}’’ support the hypothesis 
at all, they do so not merely as an arrangement of coincidences 
due more probably, in a calculable degree, to a single cause 
than to independent unknown causes , but, like an arrange- 
ment of results which some pet son has the power and a strong 
motive to pioduce, they support the conjectural cause by the 
material connection of the data with it, or a material extension 
of the data towards including it One of the above points for 
example is the appearance of the figiiie of a mouse as a badge 
or city emblem m Greece This, when referred to an actual 
race of men exceedingly conservative in its customs, is a point, 
though a trifling one, actually' in common between hypothesis 
and data The badge or crest of a city is not the same thing 
as the totem of a family', but the connection of parts of cities 
with local tribes is too well made out m Greece and elsewhere 
to give us pause And the veneration of an animal by the 
people of a city m ways strikingly analogous to totem worship 
is made out in the case of Egyptian cities Of course this 
point may be otherwise explained than by the suggested 
hypothesis, and so may all the others , but the\' all, as referred 
to the hie of a race, demand some explanation, and the only 
difficulty IS to model that explanation rightly It is this idea, 
that of moulding a hypothesis, that should be substituted for 
the idea of gauging its probability as something attaching to 
its detimte and irrevocable form To meet paradox by paradox, 
rather than admit that a hypothesis can only be established 
by the refutation of infinite others ' and the non-refutation 
of itself, I would maintain that of evety set of data some positive 
hypothesis (\ iz that ' something or other ' conditions these 
data) is within out knowledge demonsit ably true, and that the 
problem of induction by the inverse method or by hypothesis 
IS merely to further determine this ‘ something or other ’ In 
this work of definition, as we have abundantly seen, negation 
IS all-important , but it must be motived and relevant nega- 

‘ This IS the root of the ulca that no results of hypothetical Induction 
can be certain The idea is iidiculous when it is once seen ttiat hypo- 
thetical Induction is identical in principle with common perception and 
with all Inference whateicr 
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tion, ‘ not this, because that, which has a determinate relation 
to this ’ 

I should weary the reader by further discussion of the 
mouse hypothesis, which moreover space forbids me to treat 
in its interesting details But I must point out that by con- 
sidering the peculiar marriage customs (e g maternal kinship), 
sacrificial and festival rites, and animistic beliefs, which are 
traceable throughout Greek life, and which are characteristic 
of the primitive phase that forms the content of our hypothesis, 
w’e can remodel hypothesis and data once more, and this time 
into a really intimate approximation to each other Hypo- 
thesis and data approach amalgamation m the conception of 
a finely gifted race still bearing in its prime the traces of a 
natural though characteristic evolution out of a savage past 
We might almost claim that a savage phase of life is a veia 
causa, apart from the proof of our special hypothesis,' not 
only 111 the Peruvian but in the Greek race Is not the concep- 
tion of a past and natural eiolution, in the case of any race 
of men which w'e may be considering, a conception ‘ apart from 
which the content of the observation with which we are dealing 
would contradict the laws of our thought ’ ? But if so, then, 
according to the distinction accepted aboie, the conception, 
although that of a real agent or e\ ent, is a postulate and not 
a mere hypothesis, and therefore is the conception of a vera 
causa , and tlie w ork of induction is, as said aboi e, to assign 
to the postulate in detail its actual content or law of action 
Other hypotheses, independent of that which the author 
advocates, are carefully dealt with in the chapter from which 
I have been quoting And I think that any one who considers 
the matter in the light of this or any equally genuine piece of 
research must feel that just in so far as the adverse hypotheses 
are independent, their refutation, although a sine qua non of 
the establishment of the hj'pothesis advocated, can never 
genuinely contribute to that establishment In other words, 
thefrefutation of other hypotheses is a genuine assistance to 
one hypothesis onlj’’ when it elicits positue content which goes 
to model this latter hypothesis 

Before leaiing this subject I must refer back to the dis- 

‘ l'\ery hjpothesis when proved is a hypotheaii, with vera causa 
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cussion of Book I ’ on cause and ground, and must explain 
that the content of a hypothesis may coirespond, according 
to the degree of its purity or relevance, to any member of 
the senes there described , to cause, to efiect, to antecedent, 
consequent, or ground The reason for treating an example 
m which the popular sense of cause is dominant was simply 
that the equally popular sense of hy pothesis, from which the 
theoretical difficulty of its use anses, corresponds to the 
popular sense of cause (or effect) The more scientific type 
of hypothesis approaches more nearly pnma facte to the 
nature of a postulate or ground — of a pnnciple included in 
the facts, or of a systematic reality which they constitute. 

And hypotheses which are, to begin with, of this type do 
not present the great apparent difficulty of passing by sheer 
inference from isolated data to actual things and facts not 
included in them As we have seen, a hypothesis which to 
begin with is not of this type, necessarily tends, 111 course of 
demonstration, to approximate to it , just as, in the case 
which we tried to analyse, certain isolated data and isolated 
suggestions about the Greek race tended to coalesce into a 
systematic conception of that race as developing in a normal 
fashion under the natural influences and conditions which 
appear to be common to mankind 

3 It IS unquestionably the case, that a process or result Cenerali- 
which may be termed Generalisation is somehow connected 
with Induction The only question is how to state the con- 
nection 

I I trust that the popular idea according to which Indue- 'From 
tion IS a process from what happens often to what happens 
always, from particulars to the totality of particulars, has ploded 
been set m its true light by the whole scheme of our account 

of Induction The conception, to which unhappily Professor 
Jevons adhered, of Perfect and Imperfect Induction as corre- 
sponding to complete and incomplete enumeration is hope- 
lessly fallacious It cannot, I think, be necessary to pursue 
this error at the present stage 

II There is a sense in which all abstraction, i e all becoming By mere 
conscious of the determination of sensuous data by explicit jjauon ' 

^ C help VI. 

M '7 
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conceptions, opeiates as Generalisation Such generalisation 
IS embodied in the Inpothetical judgment, which of course is 
not hypothetical qua judgiiieiil and is in no sense a hypothesis, 
but IS an affirmation, based upon .i leality illustrated by 
a hypothesis The explicit conditions lormmg a determinate 
case which, as the antecedent in the hypothetical judgment, 
illustrate or qualify Reality, take the consequent with them 
wherever they go, and in this sense the judgment is general, 
absolute, or universal Supposing the judgment to be abso- 
lutely tiue — and formalK we can suppose nothing else of 
a judgment which we make, though of natural phenomena no 
judgments are ahsoluteU true — it is absolutely universal 
Varieties of detail maj fall within it, but they do not affect it 
Against such unessential tariations, and against mere number 
of examples in time and space, the exjilicit antecedent appears 
as general, and in selecting and defining it a work of generalisa- 
tion has practically been accomplished There is no adt ance 
from known to unknown 111 the strict sense of the case we are 
now considering There is no advance from know 11 to unknow n 
in saying that a pair of parallel straight lines w hich you may 
intend to draw to-morrow will never meet If the ‘ intent and 
purpose ’ of the antecedent ‘ hath full relation ’ to the example 
to be adduced, there is prima facie no inference, no extension, 
no advance, in affirming the consequent true of that example 

A still stiongei and a far more important case of such 
generalisation by meie determination is afforded by mediate or 
inverse induction through hypothesis A hypothesis is a h5'po- 
thesis because it is not to begin with present in the data, and 
has to be brought theie by mediation But to supply matter 
for modelling a conception which is not furnished by mere 
direct interpretation of sense, 1 e by perception or by testi- 
mony, a set of data must have w ide range and be capable of 
a high degree of systematic inter-relation Thus eg in an 
anthropological h_\ pothesis about the past of the Hellenic race 
a considerable portion of the history of Europe is ultimately 
involved, and the data bearing on it are intei -related and 
elucidated 

In this sense a hyjiothesis or mediately obtained deter- 
mination of observ ations by a conception superinduced upon 
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them, IS likely to in\olve as a result an elucidation and articu- 
lation of a Mide range of reality Sparta and Athens, Crete 
and the Troad, Sicih and Magna Graecia, all fall within the 
region of reality which thiough deteimination of our knowledge 
about it by the anthropological hypothesis in question would 
acquire for us a certain set of liighlv important common 
properties and relations Here the generalisation results from 
the range of the explicit s\stem. and not from the mere 
abstract precision of a h} pothetical antecedent WTiat we are 
s3'stematising is a lealit}-, and the judgment which expresses 
our conclusion may indeed, like all piecise judgments, be 
throw n into hj'pothetical form, but its content makes it really 
categorical In it therefore we ha\e two kinds of generalisa- 
tion, one depending on the range of the sj stem w Inch we have 
constituted, the other on the hj'pothetical abstractness which 
makes even this concictc sjsteni a case, witlim the lines of 
which sv stems differing from it in other relations may con- 
ceivably fall 

ill The generalisation that falls within the limits of stiictly Jlatenal 
scientific Induction is confined to what has just been desciibed 
as Generalisation by ineie deteimination It is not generalisa- Generali- 
tion in the sense of an advance from the known to the un-®^*‘°“’ 
known Obviously theie can in no case be such an advance 
except in the sense that the unknown becomes known And 
this advance is made in the determination itself , the case, 
when determined, is known, and is generalised m so far only 
as it IS known Water is composed of oxygen and hj'drogen 
in certain proportions Theie is no further generalisation in 
applying this to water such as we have analj sed , and if there 
could be a doubt whether a certain liquid was in that sense 
' water ', the judgment gained In previous anah'sis would not 
pnma facie determine it The hvpothetical character of this 
judgment is an automatic ajipaiatus for excluding material 
generalisation In the>extreine instance of such exclusion the 
antecedent ‘water’ is little moie than a name, to which 
‘ composed ol o\\ gen ’ &c sujiplies tlie content Then if 
‘ composed of oxj gen ' &c is not true 111 a particular case, 
that case ipso facto falls outside the hj pothetical judgment 
Or in a less extreme instance, ' water ' may indicate certain 
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visible or other properties which are synthetically related in 
the judgment to the chemical composition But here again 
the least variation m those index-properties may formallj' 
throw the case in which it occurs outside the hypothetical 
judgment. 

This IS all very well so long as we interpret the hypothetical 
judgment to be strictly hypothetical abstract or necessary 
But the account given in Book I of the Universal Judgment 
m its sub-forms of Corporate and Generic Judgment reminds 
us that we have a Categorical element to deal with in the 
characteristic nature which binds things together into ideal 
or actual totalities, and we have to face the possibility that 
the nature of these totalities may conflict with the content 
of hypothetical judgments m which they are set down as 
antecedents Every universal is an identity m difference, and 
the identification of the conditions by which inductive enquiry 
has determined a content is not, as we assumed just now, 
a purely formal activity', but is, like every judgment, a syn- 
thetic and material operation Reliance on the accuracy of 
our analysis will lead us back to a Lockeian formalism, if 
we neglect the identification of the data analysed ' Man is 
rational, because if a creature turns out not to be rational, 
it IS not what we called a man,’ is an argument which, unless 
specifically justified, has no more content than A is A because 
we called it A If no distinct elements are li.xed within the 
synthesis, the synthesis itself is destroyed But on the other 
hand, if we affirm our analysis directly of a generic content 
which IS categorically taken and includes a system of differ- 
ences, it IS clear that w e are pledging ourseh es to a material 
generalisation Does ‘water’ for example, in the judgment 
above cited, include steam and ice ^ Apart from specific 
chemical knowledge, I do not see how we could predict that 
it would do so And if we say ‘ water ’ for chemical science 
ts matter of a certain composition, w liether in a liquid, solid 
or vaporous state, then we have got back to the nominalist 
judgment criticised above , ‘ a \s xy because what is not xy 
is not called a ' 

I do not mean to say that the above considerations are of 
serious importance in precise scientific induction, m which the 
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definition of the data as elements m a synthetic relation is 
always a primary problem But either m popular applications 
of science — the most fertile of all sources of fallacy — or in 
provinces of know ledge w Inch are largely dealt with by analogy, 
it IS essential to bear in mind that the identification of the 
datum, which has been analysed or determined by a concep- 
tion, with either the popular import or the analogical generic 
content of that datum, is alwaj's a matter mvohing a material 
synthesis and not a mere formal recognition Where indeed 
the precise determinate conditions of a phenomenon are 
explicitly recognisable, there the identification of the pheno- 
menon IS a foimal act, and the hypothetical judgment applies 
Ipso facto But where, as is constantly the case in practice, 
and, owing to the naluie of a universal, always in theory, the 
conditions are not unambiguously recognisable, but only either 
a part of them, or a case of them, or an index-mark of them 
can be discovered, then we must form a synthetic judg- 
ment of identification or distinction, based on the general 
principles which we have seen to govern argument by 
analogy, viz on the reality of a system of recognisable types 
and purposes 

Apart from such a material assumption the truth of prmciples 
derived from Scientific Induction itself would be practically 
though not theoretically destroy ed ^ A system of unapparent 
deviations m the properties of natural objects, such as to 
defy classification, might be such as to destroy the applicability, 
while not interfering with the formal truth, of hypothetical 
judgments In our earlier discussions on the hypothetical and 
categorical aspect of judgments, it was conceded that the pure 
hypothetical judgment does not allege the existence of the 
elements which it explicitly puts in relation But it is also 
clear that no ordinary result of Induction ought to be taken 
bond fide as a judgment of this type A judgment which cannot 
be denied but which has no range of real application has only 
abstract and not conciete truth If all our knowledge were 
of this character, as qua mere determination it conceivably 
might be, it would have no hold upon reality 

‘ 1 e would be dc-itrojcd for conerete and real theor), but not lor 
abstract and £ormal_thcor> 
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So long indeed as the variations of natuial objects observed 
a continuous and mutually coherent progression, we should 
only have a state of things not unlike the system of animated 
nature, uhich would be m some respects favourable to know- 
ledge by the clearness with which it would mark the course 
of evolution, and might not be incompatible with human life 
But it IS easy of course to imagme varieties m fundamental 
properties of substances not indicated by external appearance, 
which though following strictly from natural antecedents, and 
not m any way miiaculous, would jet be incompatible with 
such a degree of knowledge as is necessary to maintain human 
life on the surface of the globe No analysis of water would 
help us, however true under the conditions under which it was 
made, if something which we could not distinguish from water 
except by renewed chemical analysis were liable to arise out 
of w'ater by a concealed process of causation, and w ere endowed 
with the properties of suli>huric acid No formal principle 
will meet this conceivable diiliciilty Many distinctions all- 
important for human life me onlj- learnt by degrees or are 
only drawn with imperfect success — e g between pure water 
or milk and the same liquids when contaminated with sewage- 
poison We can only say that if w e are to live on the surface 
of the globe the results of scientific induction must not only 
have formal or hypothetical truth, but must also have that 
degree and proportion of categorical application which is 
necessary to enable us to adapt ourselves to the environment. 
This degree of categorical apphcation, of which mere deter- 
mination, except m the case ol an extended system of reality 
like the Hellenic race, or Europe, or the British Constitution, 
or the Solar System, can tell us nothing whatever, measures 
the work of recognition or of generalisation which is over and 
above the work of generalisation by mere determination. 
When I say ‘ Water is composed of Oxygen and Hydrogen 
I must mean by water, not necessarily all, but some large 
proportion of what I commonly take to be water If not, 
my judgment, liowevei true m the abstract, fails to grasp 
reality m the concrete 

The ideal of knowledge, no doubt, is not in this analogical 
generalisation, but m the second and largei kind of generah- 
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sation by mere determination, viz m the progressive reduction 
of reality to a single system or to comprehensive single 
systems It must be remembered, too, that the synthetic 
nature of e\ ery universal or identity is double-edged If all 
sets of conditions ha\e to be recognised and interpreted as 
universals, all sets of conditions should be fixed and determined 
m the inductive analysis as universals — 1 e with the full pre- 
vision that differences, variations, extreme cases, will arise 
within them Nevertheless, it seldom happens even in geo- 
metry that a principle when fiist established is established 
in its full content and application Inductive analj'sis can 
never make lull provision for the application to fresh cases of 
a principle which it discovers, except m as far as it discloses 
the nature of a comprehensive individual system of Reality 
within which other individuals fall 

4 Our results as regards Induction arc then as follows General 

1 Our view of Induction as an inverse process differs essen- 
tially fiom that of Jevons by its dependence on material andtion 
positive connections, w Inch are only defined Iiy negation In- 
verse procedure by h} pothesis is for him essentially a matter jevons. 
of probability, and depends on the exclusion of alternative 
hypothesis simply qua alternatives, 1 e ultimately on the 
statement of chances ' or the number of cases out of all con- 
ceivable cases which are in favour of the result in question 
upon the hypothesis proposed This view essentially depends 
upon the false conception of generalisation which has been 
frequently alluded to, and according to which the ideal of In- 
duction is perfect Induction, 1 e the summation of an infinite 
series As we have seen,'^ the statement of chances admits of 
valuable and extended application where we are dealing with 
classes of unknown conditions, 1 e conditions known to us 
simply as furnishing such and such numbers of ' equal alter- 
natives ' , and in astronomical and other exact science it is 
justified by the splendid success of its results I will venture 
however to point out, in respect of one example adduced by 
Jevons, that other considerations seem to have contributed 

‘ Sigwart seems, to wa\ei between tlu-> view, and the true view of 
proof by content Logik, 11, pp 428 ff E Tr 11 308 

’ P 135, iupta 
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to the inference beyond tho<;e which fairly aiise out of the 
statement of chances Kiichotf's proof of the presence of iron 
m the sun * depends upon the exclusion of the alternative that 
the 6o dark lines of the solar spectrum coincide by chance with 
the 6o bright lines of the incandescent vapour of iron The 
probability of a chance coincidence being (from the distance 
between the lines on the spectrum) about ^ for each line, the 
probability m favour of a chance coincidence for all 6o lines 
IS about (J)“, 1 e less than one in a trillion ‘ But on the other 
hypothesis,’ Jevons contmues, ‘ that iron exists in the Sun, 
it IS highly piobable that such coincidences would be observed ‘ 
Here the proof seems to appeal to some of the considerations 
which belong to the positive connection between given content 
and hypothesis, or to material generalisation, or to both. 
VVhy should ' the other hypothesis ' be ‘ that iron exists in 
the Sun ’ ’ The answer must be, I should suppose, eithc that 
the 6o bright lines have a connection with the nature of iron, 
as a characknstic or exclusive differentia, which would dispense 
with the proof by calculation— or that though there is no 
exclusive connection between the nature of iron and the pro- 
duction of 6o bright lines, jet tn fad no known substance but 
iron produces such lines, and it is very improbable on general 
grounds that a substance unkiiow'n to us but sharing this 
property with iron is present in the Sun ^ The former of 
these considerations would belong to the nature of true 
Inductive determination, the latter group to the postulates 
of material generalisation The real function of number 
and ratio m Induction has been sufficiently illustrated 
above 

Ultimate 11 After the discussion on p 117 above of the connection 

Indue* between Induction and othei inference, I need only sum up 

tion. the view w Inch I hav e taken m a very few w ords Induction is 

' Jevons, Principles of Science, p 245 

’ The fraction ( 1 )" represents, I suppose, the chance of 60 coincident 
cases all produced b> independent causes , but ought we not also to 
consider the probability not merely of one unknown cause producing 
all the cases, and that cause being iron, but that of all the possible 
alternatives in which 2, 3 and so on up to 58 inclusive, of the coincident 
cases, are produced by a single unknown cause, and the remainder in 
each alternatis c by accident ’ 
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not a species of inference, as calculation, geometrical reasoning, 
analogy and subsumption, are species of inference It has 
not, that IS to say, foi its differentia any peculiar nature 
in the universal which carries the conclusion It is conse- 
quently, like Companson or Recognition, like Observation or 
Experiment, a transient and external characteristic of in- 
ference An Inductii'e proof, when completed, may be a 
geometrical construction or an arithmetical calculation, an 
articulate subsumption or a morphological analogy Its 
Inductive character belongs exclusively to the process of 
discovery, and depends on the relation between the elements 
of the content and the qualification of reality from which the 
process of cognition starts Inferential connection is one, 
and IS necessary and invariable , but the points at which 
a single and coherent system may be in contact with the real 
world as known to an indn idual cognitn e subject are infinitely 
various From these points, whatever the} may be, the 
cognitive subject has to build up the single and coherent 
system, which he then refers to reality When these points 
are isolated perceptions, occurrences or qualities, then the 
task of building up the system which they necessitate is called 
Induction 

Inductive proof rests, like all Inference, on systematic and 
necessary connection of content How many observations, 
what experiments, how many and how favourable conjunctions 
of phenomena, may be needed to disclose the connection to 
us, IS, as Aristotle implied m the Posterior Analytics,' theoreti- 
cally indiffeient The observations do not gu e us the connec- 
tion, but we judge the connection on the basis of the system 
demanded by the observations, and this systematic or reasoned 
judgment is the essence of the proof 

Is a principle then pro\ed by the number and variety of 
its verified consequences '> It gams nothing from any repetition 
of identical consequences once established to be fact , but 
\ ariety of consequences may be said to pro\ e it by displacing 
its nature as actual and modelling it into concrete identity 
w ith themseh es I incline to think that the truth upon this 

' ^nal post , p 90, a 24 , tp p 87, b 39 , and see the author's 
Knowledge and Reality, p 285" 
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point IS best stated through the paiadox proposed above* 
Every tact, eveiy sense-perception, e\ ery datum of testimony, 
absolutely and irrevocably proves somethtiig and necessitates 
the assumption of some agent or pimciple Repetition of the 
same datum, qua the same (1 e assuming that it w as completely 
and correctly observed at fiist, which is never true), can add 
nothing to what it proves But every further datum uhich 
can be connected with the first goes to develop the content 
of that agent or principle uhich both the data prove If 
therefore we speak of the meic proof tliat something or other 
beyond the datum must be assumed, one datum is as good as 
a host to prove this, and the proof of it is absolute at fust , 
and to allege variel> and lange of data as contiibutory to this 
proof IS to fall once moie into the fallacy of geneiahsation 
from number of instances What is proved once does not need 
to be proved again Every datum proves irrefiagably the 
reality of the system to which it belongs, whntevei that may be 

But this representation of the matter, though it leads up to 
the truth, is in itself a paradox without real import A proof 
which proves the reality merely of something or other is a 
proof of nothing at all But if w c speak of the pi oof of a deter- 
minate agent or principle or real system, then both range and 
variety of data are essential to the proof, and the proof of the 
whole is not absolute at once, and therefore the pi oof of any 
part, as rt^ar/i)!//w<ie'/io/e. IS not absolute at once For the proof 
depends upon the intelligibility with which the hypothesis — 
to use the terms explained above — is adjusted to or included 
in the postulate , that is to say, with which the alleged real 
system is identified with the leal something demanded by all 
the data taken togethei And from the nature of knowledge 
as a system the necessity of this sy nthetic connection can only 
be evident in an extended range ol applications , and hence 
it IS — not from number ol consequences, but from the varied 
determinations which are indispensable to define any universal 
in its inter-connected differences, that range and variety of 
data are contributory to the proof ol a hypothesis ^ Thus we 

' p 161 

‘ I am omitting, to avoid (.oufusion, Ihu Lonsideiatioii of repeated 
observation as clmunatmg accidental error'., which depends on the 
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may say, if we like, that ^ anet} and 1 ange of data contribute 
nothing to the proof of a hypothesis, but only aid in its 
definition “ But we must then bear in mind that the proof 
to which range does not contribute, and which each isolated 
datum effects absolutely and ultimate!)', is a proof of some* 
thing in general, but of nothing in particular 

Induction, then, is the reference to reality of a system on 
the ground of pai ticular differences w ithin it by which reality 
IS taken as qualified , and may invoh e, in the constitution 
of the system for knowledge and in its identification with 
those differences, any process known to Logic It is essentially 
an advance from the Individual or concrete Generic judgment 
to the pure hypothetical, or to its highei form, the Disjunctive 
judgment When we are able to start trom a reality qualified 
to us by pure hypothetical 01 by disjunctive judgments, then 
we can go at once from the diflerences as in the universal to the 
relations of other differences, and w e can refei these differences 
to reality on the basis of the universal itself which is accepted 
as real We do not in this case employ species of inference 
unknown to Induction , but the process in which we employ 
them has not the peculiar relation to given Reaht)^ e g the 
gradual emergence of negatne deteimination, which con- 
stitutes Induction 

principle of chances ilhistrateti above Accidental errors are errors 
arising from a \driet} of unknown causes Repeated observation dis- 
tinguishes series such as are likel> to be due to a single cause, from 
senes likely to be due to unknown causes 

* It IS a good way of stating how far a hypothesis is proved to ask 
ourselves w hat we should have to disbelieve if we disbelieved it The 
more it is cflicient as an interpretation of the data, eliciting and depend- 
ing on their individualities, the more difficult it is to disbelieve it without 
disbelieving the data, or at least without disbelieving a certain reading 
and colouring of them which a hypolhesi is included in their verification 
The proof that ‘ nothing else can explain them so well ' is really depen- 
dent on this reading and colouring of them expanding into the detail of 
the hypothesis, not on the detached destruction of competing hypo- 
theses And then of course the wider the range of the data, the more 
difficult it IS in turn to disbelieve them, without disbelieving the whole 
of the rest of our experience There can be no doubt I think in principle 
that true conclusions — data as deduced — support their premises 
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ON DEFECTIVE FORMULATION OF THE INDUCTIVE 
PRINCIPLE 

iij A point which I ha%e touched upon above, relating 
to the basis of Induction has recently been brought into 
prominence b} the attitude of M Bergson with the imitation 
and repetition theorists whom he appears to tollow “ to the 
creative and constructive activity ot the intellect I cite 
a typical passage (hiolttiton Crlalnce p 218) L’lntelligence 
a pour fonction essentiel de her le meme au nieme et il n’v 
a entierement adaptable au\ cadres de I'lntelligence que les 
faits qui se repetent ’ 

a Such a statement is in the sharpest possible conflict with 
the view of intellectual activitv which to many of us seems 
natural and obv lous But w hen w e 1 efer to the most accredited 
expositions of the logical theory of Induction which attempts 
to deal with the characteristic working of tlie scientihc intelli- 
gence in the adv ancement of natuial knowledge we find them 
dominated by ideas which appear to justifv M Bergson's posi- 
tion V hat I wish to attempt is a biief reconsideration of the 
exact meaning and function of these ideas in Inductive Logic 
The basis ot Induction is usuallv stated 111 some such 
formula as Same cause same effect ’ It is unnecessary for 
our present purpose to raise tlie questions connected with the 
converse formula Same cflect same cause ’ It is enough to 
understand the simplest truism ol Identity, that a thmg does 
what it IS Its nature to do under given conditions and cannot 
do otherwise except by some change m the conditions , from 
which it follows, that if m an alleged causal nexus the alleged 
effect IS sometimes absent while the alleged cause is present, 
cetem panbus it is impossible that the alleged cause should be 
the real cause of the effect in question The principle is sound 
beyond any doubt as far as it goes It is, in fact nothing 
more than can be read off from the law of non-contradiction, 
as formulated for example by Plato The same thing cannot 
behave differently to the same thing in the same relation If 

‘ Cp Jdrdt Lea Lois de 1 Imitation, p 15 II n j a de stitnct. 
que dcs qinntitLS tt des ac(.roisstmi.nts, 011 en ttrmcs plus gcncraii\ 
des similitudes ct dcs repetitions phenomenales 

Cf Mr Joseph s Introduction to Logie clup xix 
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it seems to do so (Plato's condition ' at the same time ’ is 
superfluous), you can infer that there is a difference in the 
supposed agent The same, so far as it is concerned (1 e if no 
condition is altered) produces the same , what produces some- 
thing different, out of itself, is not the same If this much is 
not to be assumed, we cannot treat anything as having an 
assignable nature Truth ceases to have a meaning. Any- 
thing might behave anyhow 

Now it IS from this law or truism that, according to current 
logical theory, the fundamental Inductive test of causal con- 
nection is derived. The Inductive process is thus regarded 
as one of elimination You have before you, it is assumed, 
one or more suggested connections of cause and effect, and 
you labour to eliminate from among them all alleged causes 
that are present in the absence of effects with which they 
claim to be connected Such elimination leaves, it is pre- 
sumed, a surviving statement which approaches more and 
more closely to a true, 1 e an invariable, causal connection. 
The principle is simply that w'hich M Bergson refers to 
What IS the same, does the same , if the same product is not 
there, the same agent is not there The same produces the 
same And yet, if this were all, we should have a difficulty 
in denying M Bergson’s doctrine which I began by stating 
It would then seem to be the case that the essential work of 
the intellect lies in binding the same to the same, and that 
the true type of the logical universal — the essence of cogni- 
tion — ^is, as M Bergson says, the relation of an abstract 
statement to examples which repeat its tenor wholly without 
variation That w'ater boils at sea level at 212° Fahr would 
be such a generality , and according to the number of instances 
in W'hich people boiling their kettles at or near sea level’’ found 


* The rules of elimination which depend on the further principle, 
' Same effect, same cause ' (i e on the exclusion of plurality of causes), 
rest merely on a more precise consideration of the ideal of identity, which 
it IS not necessary to take account of in order to understand the point at 
issue in this discussion See Joseph, chap xxii 

I am satisfied to take a case in which strictly accurate repetition is 
all but impossible, because it illustrates the real fact, which is that the 
interest of the generality lies in the differences w Inch it binds together. 
A slncl repetition could have no interest at all 
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the water to be about 212®, would be its rank and power as 
a piece ot knowledge 

This a j8 But why shoidd we deny M Bergson’s doctrine'’ Per- 
logy° truth As a prmd fane answer to this 

suggestion, we need only refer to such a criticism of tau- 
tology as- we find, for example, in Mr Bradley’s Pnnciples of 
Logic ‘ 

M Bergson’s doctnne is logically bound to deny not only 
the advance from one truth or connection of fact to another, 
but the possibility of apprehending or of uttering any signi- 
ficant truth at all It may appear that this criticism is 
exaggerated, because the doctrine explicitly treats (so far as 
I am aware) as outside the principle of the intelligence, only 
the difference between the corresponding terms of one nexus 
and those of another nexus, and not the difference between the 
terms themselves — alleged cause and alleged effect— which are 
constituents of a single nexus But there is no escape by this 
road. If tautology is the principle of the mtelligence, the 
connection of any two distinct terms, say, as cause and effect, 
stands on the same ground as the connection between two 
different connections With tautological identity as the 
principle of intelligence, all systematic coherence, between 
terra and term, equally as between judgment and judgment, 
inevitably vanishes 

But in fact there is (1) some misinterpretation involved in 
setting up the principle ‘ Same produces same ’ as the dominant 
principle of scientific Induction and as governing the nature 
of the generalisation which is the aim of that process , 
although 

(11) I admit and maintain that the current logical statement 
of the theory of Induction lays itself open to this misinterpre- 
tation The view which I have taken above ^ indicates, I 
believe, the right theoretical direction, w'lth its consequence 
as regards the place of elimination of erroneous hypotheses in 
drawing Inductive conclusions But I hope that the point 
will be made clearer by a few additional remarks 
Its mean- (i) When you postulate as the basis of Inductive Inference, 
‘"6 the principle ' Same cause, same effect ', you do not mean that 

‘ e g p 29 “ p 164 
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the etlect is the same as the cause * They must be dilfeient, 
if the relation of cause and effect is to be worth establishing 
You do mean (a) that assuming the truth of an alleged causal 
nexus A — B, it onlj applies in cases which are absolute 
lepetitions of it, 1 e where \oii ha\e exactl3' the same A as 
before without any \anatioii , and (ji) that in examining the 
truth of an alleged causal nexus A — B, vour rule must be that 
if you find a case in which, celeiis pttnbus, B is different 
(0 or B,) and A is uii\ aried, \oui alleged causal nexus A — B is 
disproved For if it weie true, the same cause would be 
producing, celerii, pa) thus, tw o different effects, w hich is impos- 
sible (If A IS plural, or rather, \arious, and B singular, this 
IS not literallj- a case excluded bj' the foimula ' Same cause, 
&c ’, which IS strictly taken silent about it, 1 c about plurality 
of causes, and no negatice inference follows, unless we are 
making what usually counts as an additional postulate ' Same 
cifect, same cause ’) 

What 3'ou mean by ‘ Same produces same ’, then, is an 
assertion that the cause, 111 a nexus guaranteed by this principle, 
IS unvarying compared with itself, and the effect unvarying 
compared with i/selt You imply no comparison betw'een 
cause and effect 

And your principle makes no suggestion towards the 
estimation of any possible cause and effect allied to or devel- 
oped out of those forming the nexus whose truth we assume 
to be accepted According to a proper interpretation of the 
word ‘same’ some such expansion would be permissible, 
passing from a — b to a — and from a — li to A — B. But 
what makes it impossible is the demand lor a methodic rule. 
Plainly there cannot be a general rule that w ill tell how much 
\ariation in your cause and effect, each from each, will be 
justified under the principle ' Same cause, same effect ’ And 
therefore, if you want a rule, you must take one w'hich justifies 
no cariation at all, and makes ymur ‘ genei ahsation ’ cover 
nothing but sheer repetitions, and degrades your procedure 

'* 111 a leiiiote sense same suck meaiiiii); iiiif'lit be assigned to tlie true 
Inductive principle mIiicIi 1 desire to see established, and it may be that 
‘•omc hint of this possibilit\ pie\cn*s the formula under discussion from 
seeming as naked as it really is Its strict meaning can only be that 
stated in the text 
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in connecting the same with the same into one which admits 
of no novelty or true inference 
But the two tjpes of connection thus disregarded, that of 
cause and effect, and that of any generalisation and its more 
advanced but kindred form, really contain the \ery life and 
mainspring of Inductive thought How the suggestion of the 
effect B issues from the fact of the cause A ; or liow' the more 
complex and advanced a (def) — b {xyz) came to be substituted 
for the cruder A — B , this is where the real work of the scientific 
mtelhgence lies This is the work of invention or discovery, 
of which the imitation and repetition theorists, whom M Berg- 
son appears to me to follow , have never succeeded in giving 
any serious account It is the process bj' which isolated 
obsen'ations are built up into a science, through an assignment 
of conditions which is always becoming more systematically 
complete on the one hand, and more relevantly precise on 
the other Examples of such an inventive pursuit of a universal 
relation w ould be the rise of the science of acoustics out of the 
old observation that the pitch of musical notes has a ratio 
comparable with that of the lengtlis of the stretched strings 
which produce them , or the development and limitation of 
the conception of equi-potentiality as applied to orgamc 
growth in recent embryologj Here we have the plain fact, 
that it is the essential character of intelligence to bind different 
to different in binding same to same , and that it is for the 
former character that the latter is valuable, and, indeed, it is 
through the former only that the latter can exist. But the 
sameness here in question is not the sameness of M Bergson’s 
doctrine or of the formal Inductive test We can see this from 
the nature of its aim The universality or generality, which is 
the goal of such a process, is not the relation of the terms of an 
abstract judgment, term for term, each to each, to the terms 
of repeated cases which fall under it It is the relation of the 
different terms of a judgment to each other, or of an organised 
system of conditions, representing a ceitain range of experience 
(e g our experience of musical sound or of embryonic grow'th), 
to the several connected factors or conditions, whether constant 
or varying, which it embodies and explains Its universality 
‘ Cf especially Bergson, tsolution, p 177 
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IS not measured by millions ol repeated instances, but by depth 
and complexity of insiglit into a sub-srstem of tlie uorld 

(11) The logical theory ol Induction gives but scanty atten- irue 
tion to this work of the unneisal m suggesting and pursuing 
new connections, because, foi good logical reasons, that is, tion 
because of the individuality of truth, it cannot be reduced, 
like the eliminative test, to something like a formal rule 
Nevertheless, this work is the true spirit and mainspring of 
the inductive advance of knowledge , and to disregard it, while 
insisting on an eliminative test, is an error analogous to 
demanding a general criterion of tiuth But truth has no 
criterion except the fuller truth And the real interest of 
logical theory m the advance of knowledge is to note how, by 
the analysis and purification of its conditions, a perception 
passes into an organised sy stem of understanding 

The existing connections or unnersals with which the mind 
IS stored, act as clues among the new experiences which con- 
front us, selecting those that are kindred or complementary, 
and inventing new systematic ideas after the manner of what 
have been called proportional systems, and by means of relative 
suggestion “ That is to say, that an existing connection of 
thought, when confronted with new matter, is able to reproduce 
itself in a new form which is at once appropriate to the new 
matter, and continuous w’lth the connection as previously 
thought This is not a question of reproducing objects of 
thought which have previously been connected in the mind 
It IS a question of continuing some elements of such a con- 
nection into new forms of nexus, because the connection 
between the new objects has a real kinship with the connection 
between the old, although differentiated by the nature of the 
new objects themselves, and made, as a connection, something 
new, and not a repetition of what it was before, like the 

* Cp Stout, Anal P‘))ch,ii, p 8o I note that Professor Stout here 
observes that relative suggestion 'would not of itself enable (the dis- 
coverer) to fi\ in exact detail the special vaiiations ' In the case he is 
dealing with, calculation was necessary In our instance from embry- 
ology, observation is necessary But it seems to me that the question 
what calculation ’ what observation J is answered by the governing 
idea in botli cases, and the relev ant conclusions are selected by it, and 
it IS it that they develop 
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continuation of a \-arjing cunc Iroin tlie datum of a gi\'en 
fragment of it Sucli a continuation is plainly not a repetition, 
and I think tliat in new of the current theorj of Inductive 
generalisation, the notion of repetition as a condition of 
knowledge is not meant to appty to such an in\entive con- 
struction as that of which I am speaking 

Let us look at an example In recent einbryological dis- 
cussions,'' co\enng the old ground of prefonnation and 
epigenesis, we read of experiments which prima faae suggest 
tw 0 precisely opposite causal connections 

Half an oMim, we aie told, m certain cases will produce 
only half an embryo , but in other cases the half ovum may 
deielop into a perfect embryo The former fact suggests 
a complete preformation of the organism, each part of it 
in a fixed part of the ovum , the latter suggests that the ovum 
has a structure of which ' e\ery part may become anything 
It is of great logical interest to look at the course which these 
two alleged types of connection have imposed upon Inductive 
research Sheer prelocalised preformation is an idea, it would 
seem, that the experiments undertaken to confirm it immedi- 
ately destroy And if a universal nexus had no power of 
developing into noveltj, this check would have been check- 
mate, and the idea would have been dead But a universal 
can take on new shapes as demanded by new matter , and 
though, as It seems, the ‘ mosaic theorv ’ (of the independent 
preformation of parts) must be abandoned m its rigid shape, 
yet the most various experiments on the tissues of organisms 
in later stages have shown that some of these are necessary 
to the development of some organs, and that therefore some- 
thing essential to special development (perhaps ‘ organ-forming 
substances ’) is preformed, though not necessarily pre-localised 
The logical interest is, that the idea of prefonnation, defeated 
in its primary and rigid shape, has been able to act as a clue 
to new experiments in a different region, such as to confirm 
It when restated in a more subtle and flexible form 

So w ith the idea that every part of the o\ um has the capacity 

‘ Cp Bradley 's Principles of Logic, p 281 ft 

" My example is drairn from Driesch's Gifford Lectures and Jenkin- 
son’s Experimental Embryology 
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of becoming a vhok It is easily seen that this capacity is 
limited, and is sooner or later lost , but the idea of the kind 
of causation at viork modifies itself according to the limitations 
which are discovered, and seems to suggest new lines of 
research which promise to account both for the capacity, and 
for its limitation and arrest And the logical interest is, that 
by means of this suggestion, that of 'organ-forming sub- 
stances ’ and then distribution, it appears as if the two 
universals in question, ‘ preformation ’ and ' epigenesis ', 
might coalesce in an idea different from either, but satisfying 
the requirements of both 

Of course I am offering no opinion upon the value of these 
investigations I only adduce them as striking examples of the 
ordinary course of a univeisal in its Inductive development. 

What w'orks thioughout is a continuity through differences , 
and its value is in the diffeiences it connects This is through- 
out the essence of creation and invention, which permeates 
the whole of life, and so eveiyday a piocess as the use of 
language is a striking example of it No one e\ei used the 
same W'ord twice in precisely the same sense , in ' finding the 
right word ’ theie is always a cieative effoit 

Now the general rules of Inductive elimination, based on 
' Same jiroduces same are simply the minimum negative 
ciiterion of truth, and can do hy themselv es no Inductive work 
a^ all. To lely on them alone is to reduce Induction to trial 
and erroi * 

y Thus, I do not think it is true to say that ' Same cause, The True 
same effect,’ is the basal principle of Induction , and if this is Principle 
so, there ceases to be any giound foi maintaining that it is the 
essential function of the intelligence to connect the same with 
the same The true piinciple I should rathei state in some 

* It IS a subtlet) that in fact the unilerUmg positne nature of 
negation often asserts itself, anil the ‘ jiist-not a gives just-not b ’ afiorjs 
a positive extension of the n.itiire of a ami b respectiv elv , vilnch nia> be 
theoreticallj valu-ible, see abov e, p 114 J luis in Dnesch's lubularia 
experiment, it is novi allegeil, the capacities of liitlerent cells are just 
not equal, as Iluv just belong to cUlleicnt elements of the bodj Anil 
this suggests that ibtleientiatioii is present in a certain degree— a posi- 
tive correitioii anil ivteiision of Driescli's conclusion Driesch, Gifiord 
Lectmes, i p uS, and Jeiikinson, experimental bmbrjologv.p ay 2 11 
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such foim as that t\ei\ unneisal nexus tends to continue 
itself inxentiiely in new matter It is tiue that to guide this 
piocess we can ha\e no gtneial ciiteiion, because, as we haxe 
said alieady, the onlj ciiteiion of truth is the fullei tiuth — the 
science at a moie developed stage And, thcicfoie, theie can 
be no rules foi it, and it tends to diop out of logical theoij 
But none the less, it is this piocess to which the whole positive 
constiuction oi invention of oui inductive knowledge is due , 
while the piinciple Same pioduces same ’ can only eliminate 
what, having been suggested is found on fuither tiial not to 
pioduce the minimum chaiacteiistic of i leal nexus We have 
seen, indeed, ■■ how a good expeiiment nia\ sometimes leveal 
a coiielation of seiial vaiiations, which is m itself a positive 
expansion of the suggested nexus But this is onlv incidental 
to the stiict piocess of Inductive Elimination 

Ihe neglect of th< positive continiiitv between diffeiences 
as the inventive factoi in Induction appeiis to me to show 
itself in the doctiine that Inductive piogicss consists stiictly 
m meit elimination of the unfit,'' in i educing the numbei of 
nexuses that can chim the iio&ition of the tiue invaiiable 
law This doctiine seems to me to suboidinate the moie 
impoitant piocess and clement of pi oof, because it can have 
no abstiact ciiteiion, to the less impoitant, which is nothing 
but an abstract ciiteiion But if the aim of logic is not to 
give lulcs of piactice, but to undeistmd tlic nature of know- 
ledge, this giound of suboidination is invalid, and it lemains 
tine th.rt the mainspimg of inductive advance in natuial 
knowledge, as of knowledge in genrial, is the povvei of ideas 
to make expeiicnce coheient, and that theiefore the demand 
of continuity between term and teim or between nexus and 
nexus — of a positive explanatoiy chaiactei attaching to the 
nexus— is a lundamental icquiiement of inductive science, 
which is in fact mcicly an elemental y stage of knowledge. 
Develop and shaies all its positive chaiacteis ' 

4 file modification outlined above in the idea of Inductive 


mg the 
Nexus 


“ P I7i Old p iSi footnote 

'' See Bradlev s enticism ot one form of Disjunctive reasoning Princi 
jiles of logic ji ,!•, mid nbovt, p 1,0 
' But siL Ml JuMphs example from the discontimiit) between 
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universality 01 geneialisation follows horn this conception. 
The value of an Inductive conclusion, as of any piece of 
knowledge, lies in the amount of leality which it enables us 
to grasp, and this is \eiy slightly tested by the number of 
cases in which the nexus is lepeated in fact And if the idea 
of identical lepetition could be lealised (which it cannot, for 
every so-called lepetition is diffeienced by a new context) the 
frequency of lecuiience would haie no connection with 
universality at all 

What is heie advocated as the tiue Mew of Inductive 
advance has been suggested by Gieen’s treatment of logical 
theoiy,* and has in some degiee been embodied in the present 
work, at the point *’ wheie it dealt with tiue Inductive general- 
isation as consisting in the range of difteiing data and con- 
ditions welded into a system by any investigation, as contrasted 
with the numbei of recuirent cases which may fall under 
a single abstract statement and theie is a definite logical 
necessity foi making the formei type of universal the goal 
to which the latter is a halfway house 01 less For, as Plato *• 
pointed out and as Mi Biadley has recently emphasised, 
statements of fact (implicit statements of nexus), but slightly 
hedged with conditions, must always be at the mercy of 
unexpressed factors foi then tiuth or falsehood They 
tumble backwaids and foi w aids between is ’ and ‘ is not ' , 
Plato’s famous expression, which Mi Biadlej’s argument in 
the passage just lefeired to strictly and piecisely justifies. 
The lemedy, as Mr Biadley says, is to get the conditions into 
the subject , and this means eithei an explicit 01 an implicit 
reference to a complete system “ 

ph>sical cause and psychical effect, p 4^3 I believe, however, that 
more could be done than is usually done to remove this discontinuity, 
though q^course there can be no resolution of the ultimate difference 
of kmd'^ But I suggest that a consideration of the way in which 
elements of brain excitement reinforce and modify each other, would 
have made impossible the defects, saj , of Kant s ethical doctrine An 
idea unsupported by outlets of activity could not be a powerful idea, and 
therefore not one ethicalh litted to bi paramount 

“ Works, 11, pp 28S gj \bo\e pp 164 and 169 

' Rep , p 479 , 72 P 499 

' See above 1 p 243 Ki jiulgmciits which imply though they do 
not expressly include a iclcvant scicntihc system 
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The normal and natuial woiking of intelligence, then, is 
cieative and constiuclive. tending towards the conciete and to 
continuity uithin ditfeiente*. The universality which is its 
mainspiing is in itself a nisus to the conciete This opeiative 
continuity is not repiesented by the linkage of the same to the 
same Its law — the law of intelligence — is not the law of 
Identity, unless the law of Identity is consti ued in a way that 
takes it deep into the postulates of organic systematisation * 
And phenomena which should meiely repeat themselves would 
present an absolute bariier to the central nexus of the intellect 
Mere repetition, in fact, if it weie possible, would be incom- 
patible with understanding 

I am, therefore, still confident that the lestiiction of Induc- 
tive proof to the disqualification of competing hypotheses is 
a fundamental erroi of piinciple ** What leally works in the 
proof IS the same as what works m the discoveiy, the powei, 
that IS, of an idea to harmonise expeiience b'o doubt the 
hypothesis which best satisfies this condition would also be the 
least likely to fall a victim to the 1 ule of elimination But yet, 
theoretically speaking, if accepted for this lattei reason, it is 
accepted, so it seems to me, foi the wnong reason, and its value 
as knowledge is not genuinely appiehended But this point 
is only incidental 10 my discussion and I w ill not puisne it here 

* See liclo« , 11, PI) ’lo-ii 

I am aliaid tliat licie I lincl in\'.i![ in 0])])Osition to Mr Joseph, 
whose J,OKic 1 (>reatl) ■uliinre Xml I imist add that I cannot at all 
follow Mr Kiiids.i\ s commint on the abo\ e remarks ('J he Philosoplu 
of Birgson, p j lo), X\ hen we sa\ , this is like A, anil its effect will 
be like B, we .ire applying a result of that insight [viz the insight that 
A causes Bj and we .ire concerned with V onh in so l.ir as it resembles 
\ This implies that A' repeats \ for its ditlerence with A must foi 
our purpose he ignoied ' Mr I.indsay has no doubt considered the 
relation of this statement to the conception of mterence as a decelop- 
ment of iiniversals into then dillci dices But I rcalh cannot under- 
stand It l.et \ be a giscn depth of corolla-tubi, seen to condition B, 
the length ol an insect s prolioscis In applsing this insight to A', in 
which the deptli is ditlcrciit how can we ignore the difference’ Or 
would Mr Liiidsas coiitind that no uniccrsals can be developed into 
definite new appliiatioiis cvccpi in ipiaiititativ e law ’ But this would 
surelv be an ivtraordiiiai \ thesis I// non-iiiathcmatical inferince, 
except pci haps pure ■.iibsunipLion, would be aliandoned hor naturi 
of iinivcrsals SI I ispn iall\ BiadUv sLogic 281 fl 1 01 lurther instances 
Stout A11.1l I'sicli 1 i or.iljovc iSo, cp also p ly’ 
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CoNCRETi: Systematic Inference 

A PURE hypothetical judgment, the outcome of scientific 
Induction oi the embodiment of abstract relations in com- 
bination, expresses a synthetic connection based upon an 
underlying real system Analogical inference, from which 
scientific Induction was a divergence, dejiended rather upon 
an estimate, usually inadequate, of such real systems in their 
concrete import Now if, as a result of a highly exhaustive 
Scientific Induction taken together with an Analogical reason- 
ing, we are able to recombine the abstiact lelations which the 
formei has disclosed one by one, into a single totality which 
has an obvious significance, then this totality or system is the 
real deteiminate ground of each separate relational judg- 
ment that enteis into oui conception of it, and belongs, at 
the same time, to the concrete oi categoi ical type of knowledge 
For the ground which wai rants a hypothetical judgment is in 
the last resort always a real system, and moreover the content 
of every judgment is understood ' to have such Reality as it is 
capable of 

I Therefore, in dealing with totalities which are thus Philoso- 
thoioughly concrete and thoroughly rational, we aie able 
advance fiom the figure of analogy ‘ A and C are B, there- tion 
fore A IS jiiobably C ’, to the first figuie of the Aiistotehan 
syllogism, ‘ A lb B, B IS C, theiefoie A is C ’ 

In spite of all that has been written about and against the 
syllogism, I can find no moie simple and natural expression 
than thib foi the leasoned judgment which embodies a real 
neiessily Thus apjilied, the syllogism is subsumptive in so 
far as it ajtjiealb to unit\ of relations within a lonciete subject, 
but has abandoned the dilileientia of subsumption piopei, in 
so far as the definite loim taken by the lesult ol the ajijieal 
depends on mtelhgiole toheience and not on nnsteiious con- 

' See Uk I, Lliip 11 , oil t atifionul ami 11\ pollit tiL.il Judgment 
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junction It IS essential to such aiguinents that the teleological 
or quasi-teleological unity of the subject, which in analogy 
was conjectural and obscure, should be absolute and explicit 
It is only this absoluteness that can wan'ant the jiosition of 
the middle tei m as subject in one premise, i e as a qualification 
which prescribes the precise content affirmed of it in the 
predication It is only this explicitness that can justify by 
a specific’ necessity the determinate relations which the unity 
of the subject imposes on the two extremes The conditions 
thus demanded can only be fulfilled m subjects the nature of 
which IS known as a definitely oiganised system We saw 
indeed, in the earlier discussions of Book I,’ that such a system 
cannot avoid presenting quantitative relations between its 
parts, m as fai as its pervading unity contains within itself 
differences of a common quality But in a true concrete 
individuality such quantitative lelations are secondary, result- 
ing fiom the nature of the system but not exhausting it, and 
therefore the system, although definitely intelligible, cannot 
be ‘ constructed ’ by geometrical or numerical combination 
Such combinations may however enter into it in various degrees 
Judgments which deal with these concrete individualities are 
at once individual and universal, and have been analysed in 
Book I as a combination of these chaiacters ’’ 

Fluid though the distinctions between types of inference 
necessaiily are, it will be convenient to distinguish the im- 
portant class of inferences now before us by an unmistake- 
able differentia, at the risk of unduly limiting their province 
This differentia is the ascription of real teleology to the content 
analysed And by real teleology I mean the embodiment or 
operation of a conscious purpose entertained by a human 
intelligence All other teleological inferences, such as those 
depending upon the de jacto teleology (quasi-teleology) of the 
organic world are most conveniently relegated to the category 
of analogy 

The lowest case of real teleology is closely akin to that 

* See Bk II, chap i, on specific necessity of Judgments 

' See Bk I, chap in 

* See on the Corporate Judgment and the Individual Generic Judg- 
ment, above, Bk I, chap v 
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which was the highest case of analogy A tool, instiument, 
or machine, of which we know the use intended by the maker, 
furnishes this lowest case of ical teleology, while any object 
of the same class the use of which we could only conjecture, 
furnished the highest case of quasi-teleology or analogy It 
was in part from the example of an instiument contrived by 
human intelligence that Plato introduced the conception of 
function or final cause into philosophy , ' and the ultimate 
meaning of ' organism ’ is a system of tools or instruments. 
The term ' mechanical ’ in its modem philosophical accepta- 
tion abstracts fiom one-half of the impoit of ‘ machme ’ , for 
though we are accustomed to think of viechamcal determmation 
as a resultant of any de facto combination of forces, yet we 
are not accustomed to think of a viachuie except as a com- 
bination of forces foi a purpose consciously entertained 

At fiist sight, then, we have in the tool, instrument or 
machine with known purpose, an adequate example of the 
type of knowledge before us ‘ A sciew that is meant to turn 
one way only must have its head cut so as to give the screw- 
diivei no pui chase when turning the othci w^ay, a coffin- 
sciew IS a sciew meant to turn one way only , therefore a 
coffin-screw is one w'hich has its head cut,’ &c , &c Or again 
‘ A locomotive engine meant to di ag a weight n at a velocity 
b must have boiler-space x and cylindci -sti okc between the 
limits z and z ^ , a locomotive which is to w’oik in the New- 
castle coal tiaffic must diag a weight a, &c , &c , therefore 
a locomotive which is to woik this traffic must be constructed 
as above determined ’ 

It will strike the reader howevei on looking at such examples 
as these that the piemises aie very closely allied to hypothetical 
judgments, and are much moie ‘ constiuctive ’ than ‘ sub- 
sumptive ’ It IS true that m the analysis of a machine the 
inference does rest on the sys/ewi of the mechanical combination, 

' Republic, end of Bk I f/xiidyai Ini touto (pyaaSioTi The 
examples alleged b> Plato m this important passage arc of very different 
values, and are well worth careful attention The well-known desenp- 
tion of the function of a thing as S ap ^ fiiviji iati'a iroi$ ns sj apiara 
leans to de facto teleology, and would not of course protect an object 
Irom a function alien to its nature but relatiee to human purpose Such 
a function could justif> no analog} 
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and that this system with all the details dependent on it 
can, in a maihine that works well, be deduced fiom the intel- 
lectual puipose which the constiuctoi pioposecl to himself to 
realise in that mechanical combination So tai, as reading 
the signihcance of the parts in the coheient whole without 
which they would lose it, the iiifeiencc is subsumptise On 
the othei hand, all tools oi machines aie liable to initial oi 
acquired mal-adaptation Then de facto function oi actual 
lesiilt may diveige fiom then intended tiinction And when 
this comes to pass, then existence as mechanical combinations 
IS not theieby terminated A. clock that has a hopelessly 
variable late may not, plulo-ophically sjieaking, be rightly 
called a clock (lieing absolutely useless to indicate time), but 
it remains a leal mechanical combination m which co-operating 
pails piodi'ce a necessaiy result In othei woids, though 
a machine embodies a puipose \et it only embodies it in a 
mechanical form, dependent, that is, on the light adjustment 
of a mechanical combination, and theiefoie on the continuance 
of that right adjustment Iheieloie m eveiy such inference 
there might be substituted foi the statement of jiuipose 
a statement of the mechanical system in which the jiuipose 
IS supposed to be realised , and as the jiuipose is only present 
in the actual s\stem of adjustment, and not as an intellectual 
idea, such an analysis would be in one sense adequate to 
the natuic ot the object anahsed b/n/i infcience might 
fairly be ticated ns employing nicitly hypothetical judgment 
and constiuctice combination, taking no account of any 
signihcant unity in the content of interencc, oi of any special 
lelation between it and the leal woild Ihe system would, 
by such a ti a ns format ion, have forfeited its individuality and 
have become a mere necessaiy sequence of relations upon 
relations in the abstiact woild of loice and mass, instead of 
an actual whole in the unique stiuctuie which we call leality 
It must be noted howecei that the limitation oi abstraction 
which IS needed to make such an account intelligible, has 
by the change supposed bei ome mei elv ai biti ary . Qua 
mechanical lesult, eceiv cindci that di.^pped fiom the fire- 
box and e\eiv cloud of caiioui blown liom the funnel 
would ha\e as good a light to bo desciibed and deduced 
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from the mechanical combuidtion which makes u]) tlie loco- 
motive. as would the cajiacity of the engine in the way of 
traction 

‘ But the ])uii)Ose may be hjpotheticallv inseited into the 
inference, as indeed was done above ’ We ma> state a purpose 
01 any othci content hypotheticallj, if we indicate that by 
intentional abstraction we are doing so I onl\ say that, 
apait fiom any maik of foicible abstiaction fiom reality, 
a judgment oi infeience that deals with a system having unity 
in a puiposc picsupposes the reality of that system because 
its content is adequate to reality, while a judgment which 
merely diaw-s the nccessaiy consequences of a deteiniinate 
combination of foices, without reference to any jiurpose to 
which that combination is directed, is essentially hyjiothetical, 
for the pai ticulai combination has no jii e-eniinent individuality 
or taison d'etre-, and essentially mipeifecl, because in the 
absence of a raison d'etre theie is nothing to guide the selection 
of aspects oi of consequences In this sense the hyjiothetical, 
the aibitiaiy, and the nieicly mechanical coincide 

In the distinction between a machine which sei ves a pui jiose, 
and a machine which does not, wc have in a nut-shell the 
question of categoiies Both aie actual mechanical combina- 
tions jiioducing results, and ncitliei has in it one whit more 
life 01 intellect than (he olhci But it is jieifectly clear that 
oui undeistanding of the useful one is incomplete if by pre- 
seiving oui ignoiancc of its jniijiose we icmain on the same 
level of ajipiehension with leference to it which is the highest 
we can possibly attain with lefcrencc to the other And it 
is absurd to say that the category so inijilied is an accidental 
aspect and does not rejirescnt a fact It is true however that 
this category of jiuijiose does not exist within a mechanical 
system in its projier oi intellectual form, and that therefore 
the system can be legarded by a natural abstiaction as on 
a level with a jiurposeless combination, and may by internal 
or exteinal changes at any moment become such This 
hypothetical aspect of a combination of forces, in virtue of 
which it produces its lesultant according to fixed necessities 
and m complete indiffeientc to any puipose, is the purely 
‘ mechanical ’ relation of a machine, and if exclusiv'ely pressed 
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home destiojs as we sa\v all possibility ol regarding it as an 
individual thing ha\ing its unit\ in a function 
Beginning uith the mechanical con finances of which we 
have been speaking, theie extend upwaids in a series which 
foims the content of philosophy the phases and embodiments 
of man's intelligence and conscious will \11 of these the 
individual will with its complement in the moial ordei of 
society, the pioduct of fine art, and the lehgious or philo- 
sophical system, aie totalities which combine an explicit 
intellectual unity with determmate mtei dependence of parts 
The statement of the geneial chaiartei of these embodiments 
ol mind may serve as an example of the argument we are 
considering ' The mind is a unitv of leciprocally determinate 
but not recipiocally exclusive paits \ feeling is an element 
in the mind , theiefoie a feeling enteis into a unity of lecipro- 
cally determinate but not reciprocally exclusive paits ’ Or 
again ‘ The British Constitution is m its mam features 
determmed by the thoioughgoing application of ordinal y law , 
the position of the prime mmistci is a function of the Bi itish 
Constitution , theiefore the position of the piime minister 
is in Its mam featuies detei mined by the thoioughgoing ap- 
plication of the oidmaiy law ’ Oi, finally ‘ The geneial will 
IS expressed in the moial ordei of society, the individual 
will finds its freedom in the geneial will , therefoie the 
individual will finds its fieedom in the moial oidei of society ' 
When we consider the logical natuic of such arguments as 
these, we notice two obvious chaiacteiistics of the content, 
and one, resulting fiom them, of the foim 
Logical 1 In respect of their logical content they aie at once 
categorical and hypothetical a The systems which foim the 
System content of such leasoned judgments as these aie natuially 
taken as real systems in virtue of then individuality It is 
of couise not impossible to constiuct a political oi religious 
system on paper the consequences of which aie laid down in 
hypothetical judgments and mfei cnees fiom them, which in 
form might be identical with such judgments as are here 
employed The content of such judgments has an indetei- 
minate place in leality so fai as it has a meining or objective 
refeience, and depends on detei minate leality so fai as it 
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proceeds to afifiim actual consequences But the content of 
a judgment \\hich deals with an individual S3-stem is taken 
as real in oui w'oild unless tlie contiary is indicated , and even 
in hypothetical judgments that depend on the nature of the 
human mind, the real giound which would have to be made 
explicit m Older ultimately to justify the consequences dra^vn 
is the intelligible and conciete system of that mind itself 
Pnma facie, theiefoie, we aie dealing in these arguments 
with categorical judgments about reality, which exphcitly 
postulate the real grounds that in the hypothetical judgment 
were latent 

ji The nexus of the infeiences in question is not, as m 
Analogical Reasoning and in Enumerativ^e Induction, devoid 
of stiict apodeictic sequence The sj’stcms of which we have 
been speaking, although they need not be capable of mechani- 
cal, numeiical 01 geometiical construction, — which however, 
as in the case of a machine, may play their part m the analysis 
of the conciete whole, — are nevertheless invested with hypo- 
thetical 01 apodeictic necessity m two forms , in the relation 
of then parts one to anothei within the systems themselves 
as wholes, and m then own uUnnate relation as parts to the 
unique system of icality as a whole 

Of these the former is for our logical purpose the more 
important Within such a whole as the normal order of 
civilised society, regarded as the expression of the general 
will, it IS obvious that there are jiarts united by necessary 
relations dependent on the nature of that whole and capable 
of being expressed in hypothetical judgments if we abstract 
from the explicit assumption of the whole itself We may 
say, for example, ‘ If a right, then a duty ’ The justification 
of this statement would be given by the affirmation, as a 
real ground, of the moral purpose involved in the moral order, 
which purpose exhibits itself as right 01 dutj according to 
the attitude which the individual w'lll may assume towards 
it Such an inference as this does not cease to be necessary 
when its ground, in this case the moral puipose and moral 
order, is affirmed to be leal The basis ot the svnthetic transi- 
tion IS here as everywhere the nature of an identit\ or universal, 
and that the univeisal is affirmed to be tact makes no dit- 
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ference to its apodeictic force What m paiticular that 
apodeictic force maj' be, how it should come to pass that one 
thing can necessitate another, depends, as I have said before, 
on the uliiniate fact of the nature of knowledge What we 
have more jiarticularlyto observe at this point is the coaiseness 
of the illusion that systematic necessity can only exist 111 
spatial and numerical perception Given the relation of man's 
intelligent will to an actual moial ordei. the relation of right 
and duty is as ])lain a consequence as, given the nature of 
space, the equality of vertical angles And apart fioni a given 
reality, there is m either case nothing, fioiii which nothing 
can follow. 

Hence we airive at the second aspect in which indisidual 
systems, though leal, aie neveitheless hypothetical They 
are each and all of them, for us, hypothetical upon the whole 
given leahty within which they exist When we speak of a 
thing as real, we imjily that it is comiilele and self-existent , 
for if it IS not, its leality includes a condition beyond the 
content which we have included in the thing, and it theieforc, 
as we have formithUed i(, not including the conditions essential 
to its own reality, is falsely assei ted to be real 

Here we have the aspect of relativity which prcxails 
throughout oui knowledge, which is increasingly overcome by 
the work of intelligence in as fai as it connects the actual 
and intellectual woild into an organised whole, but is nex’cr 
thoroughly done away 

11 As icgards the foim of these infeienccs, it follows fiom 
what has been said that the only value of the syllogistic 
arrangement is to exhibit the structuie of the reasoned judg- 
ment, which itself contains 01 disjilays the articulated universal. 
No question arises as to xvhich piemisc vve know hrst, and 
so which supjiorts the othei The prior or pievious phase 
of the inference is not the proof of detached premises, but 
the entile thought 111 a less piecisely articulated form If 
we are 111 ged to sav whethei we know the major, the minor 
or the conclusion lust, the only tiue answei is that, in their 
full impoi t, we know them all simultaneously As detached 
fragments of expeiiencc we may know any one of them first 
And as each clement of the universal when rightly under- 
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stood involves the others in their full determinateness, there 
can be no real difference in kind of import between major 
and minor premises, and no reason for preferring one order 
of the terms to another The order will m fact be subjec- 
tive, dependmg upon the qualification of reality which we 
take as startmg-pomt, whether in time — ^if our mference has 
the accidental aspect of a progress m time — or because of 
its mdmdual nature The real purpose is the dommant 
essence of the universal, but the real purpose may be taken 
as conveyed by the general idea of the system m question 
as a whole, represented by its -name, or as involved m the 
analytic scheme of its parts, or as concentrated mto some 
special application by which some one part does the work 
of the whole And thus any one of these elements of the 
universal may stand as the middle term in reasoning, i.e. as 
the ground or universal -par excellence. Hence there is no 
use in considermg the syllogistic rules at the point we have 
now reached. They belong to calculative and in some degree 
to analogical argument , but the postulate on which they 
rest, of the absence of reciprocal determination between the 
elements of inference, does not hold good of a coherent 
system when thoroughly known We have thus arrived at 
a goal analogous to that attamed by the theories of Quanti- 
fication and of Equation in judgment, at a perfect reciprocal 
identity between the elements of the reasoned judgment, so 
that any one of the terms may occupy any place in the argu- 
ment. But we have attained it, as we hope, without sacri- 
ficing difference to identity, and thereby destroying the identity 
itself. The equational form, though it symbolises correctly 
certain results of the reasoned judgment (the conjunctions 
which this judgment m fact involves), yet crushes mto shape- 
lessness its true living texture, and, as a simple sign of the 
deformation, forbids all growth and reconstruction within the 
inference itself, which reconstruction nevertheless, as we have 
seen and shall further see, cannot be avoided 

As a particular case of the mapphcability of the syllo- 
gistic rules to the inferences now before us, it may be men- 
tioned that we have here nothing to do with inference from 
negative premises. We must take the negative form to have 

1337 3 O 
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done its work and obtained positive significance, in the process 
which we have watched of constituting such a system as that 
which we are now considering. We are now considering these 
systems as real grounds, and so with reference to what falls 
withm them, and not with leference to what falls outside 
them. For to what falls outside the system itself, unless with 
reference to a further system incliidmg that ‘ outside ’, the 
system can ex hypothesi only be related in the way of bare 
negation that has no import and is no judgment In analysing 
the completion of a type of knowledge it is vam to raise a 
question which would take us back to the beginnmg of the 
course we have traversed. But as a determmmg agency within 
a real system, and as invested by that function with positive 
import, negation reappears m disjunctive reasoning 
Disjunc- 2. The nature of disjunction and its imperfect forms have 
discussed under tlie head of the disjunctive judgment, 
tive Rea- and it only remams here to recapitulate the inferential nature 
“toning. Qf jjjQji complete and explicit form of the universal. 

Inference under a disjunction is usually represented thus : 
‘ A IS either B or C, A is not B .• A is C , ’ or, ‘ A is B A is 
not C.’ Yet such an mference has no meanmg except in the 
case of a disjunction of ignorance or a disjunction referred to 
a point of time. The categorical mmor premise adds nothing 
whatever m the way of content to the disjunctive major 
premise. It only has meaning as resolvmg a doubt or as 
affirmmg one member of an alternative to be true in a given 
point of time This defect could not be removed by specifying 
in the minor the ground on which that one member of the 
alternative is affirmed, for this ground cannot really fall out- 
side the content of the disjunction and its specification can 
only throw a doubt on the categorical nature (in the narrower 
sense) of the minor premise itself 'The signal is either 
danger or safety , it is red and so danger . not safety.’ Ob- 
viously here, if we can conclude from ‘ red ’ to ‘ danger ’ m 
the mmor premise, this relation must fall withm the knowledge 
which constitutes the major ; and moreover, by mtroducing 
a specific ground of assertion it exposes the minor to a charge 
of bemg hypothetical. 

We saw m treating of the disjunctive judgment that the 
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disjunction of ignorance and the disjunction referred to time 
are not cases fundamentally distinct fiom the true disjunction 
of knowledge, being justified, in as far as they are justified, 
by the same type of knowledge which foims the basis and 
content of disjunction proper Only, being limited by an 
accidental condition (the speaker’s knowledge, or an arbitrary 
point of time), they lend themselves to an ajipearance of 
progiessive infeience thiough supplementation by a perceptive 
or nairative judgment, which apphes them under a limiting 
condition without expressing that condition In the true dis- 
junction, which expi esses the organisation of a system as 
such, the reference to an arbitrary condition falls away, and 
although the judgment is capable of mferential application 
under specified conditions, whether of time or of other kmds, 
yet this application is not essential to its import, and is 
not demanded by its form 

We are thus driven to the paradoxical conclusion that the 
essence of disjunctive aigument is included within the dis- 
junctive ' majoi piemise ' , m othei words, that this judgment 
is in fact not a mere premise but at once a categorical judg- 
ment and a complete systematic mference, in which the 
content of a real system, thoroughly understood, is developed 
in its reaprocal positive and negative bearings The universal, 
or pervadmg identity, is developed m it as a system of a’ 5 
and ‘ jmt not a’s such that in virtue of every ‘ not a ' the 
system is positively determined to a certam definite a, and 
m virtue of every a the system is negatively determmed to 
a certain definite not-a (which is h). Our ideal of mferential 
knowledge does not go beyond an individual system of this 
kind, of which every part is mediated m its turn by all the other 
parts and assigned by them its appropriate place in the whole, 
whose pervading nature is present in every part cind prescnbes 
the arrangement and content of all. Such a system contams 
its own applications, for the material conditions under which 
it developes its nature are given within it The mere realisa- 
tion of one alternative member as fact or as a pomt in time, 
e g. in present perception, has in relation to such disjunc- 
tive knowledge the aspect of a case brought under it by an 
‘ See account of Scientific Induction, chap iv, above 
02 
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unknown condition, and so implies a defect m the disjunctive 
knowledge itself For if there is no such defect, then per- 
ception or testimony can add nothmg to the necessary reality 
embodied in the disjunction A watch is either gomg or not 
going ; and I do not need obser\ation or testimony to tell me 
that at any time when the mamspnng is broken it is not gomg. 
‘ But your disjunctive knowledge will not tell you beforehand 
or apart from observation whether the mainsprmg is broken ’ 
I reply, 'Oh jes it w'lU, up to the limits to which it extends ’ 
It will tell me the signs of breakmg, the risks of breakmg, 
the limit of breaking-stram , and therefore, supposmg my 
knowledge of the world were disjunctively complete, it would 
tell me exactly when and how often the mainspring has been 
or will be broken That it does not practically tell me this is 
not owmg to the defectiveness of disjunctive knowledge but 
to my not possessmg it Therefore, as m all the affairs of life, 
I have to supplement scientific knowledge from testimony 
and unorganised observation, 1 e observation of W'hat occurs 
under conditions not precisely knowm. But this observation, 
qua unorganised, adds nothmg to knowledge, though m fact 
every content that is distinctly observed has necessarily some 
organisation, and leaves the disjunctive judgment a little 
richer than before But as mere abstrac t position or afSrmation 
of a case fully known before, it adds m theory no element 
whatever to our disjunctive knowdedge of a real system. 

Therefore the disjunctive judgment must be taken to 
correspond not to the major premise of the syllogism, but 
to the whole syllogism. The syllogism must tell us, for 
instance, that the human wdl, bemg an activity of the human 
mtelhgence, sets its purposes before it in the form of definite 
ideas. The disjunction would in this case perhaps tell us that 
the human animal asserts himself practically either through 
the mtelhgence as will or through the sensuous mstmcts as 
appetite , or agam, that he asserts himself through the in- 
telligence either practically as will or theoretically as know- 
ledge Here we obviously have the whole content of the 
syllogistic ‘ reasoned judgment ’ but in a more elaborate and 
more thoroughly articulate form It is clear that the whole 
conclusion, in so far as it is a conclusion that grasps scientific 
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tiulh as llie definition of a real system, falls within this 
disjunctive judgment. The apphcation of it in a special his- 
torical case can be of no importance, unless the new example 
suggests new matter for the definition of the term mvolved ; 
m which case the content of the example must be taken up 
mto the disjunctive judgment. 

I need hardly remark that it need pot be an objection 
agamst a disjunction of this class that the determinations of 
the system do not exclude one another m time The essential 
pomt IS to know how the system m question, e g the mind, is 
organised into parts which as such exclude one another. I am 
not prepared or concerned to deny that will and appetite may 
coexist m a mixed state of mind, or even that appetite may be 
included in will , but m as far as the mind merely has appetite, 
it does not will, ajid in as far as the mind distinctly wills, it 
has not mere appetite The disjunction would only be false 
if appetite and wiU were essentially identical parts of the 
mental system, and not, so far as the mini enters wholly into 
either, reciprocally exclusive * 

' Then mere differents are disjunctively opposed ? ’ Yes, 
if the conditions are precisely assigned under which the real 
subject becomes capable of the one and incapable of the other. 
A ‘ conjunction ' or conjunctive judgment about a single sub- 
ject differs from a disjunction merely by the non-assignment 
of the precise relations under which the various determina- 
tions attach Thus it is, as Plato showed, that knowledge 
can solve the apparent contradictions of the perceptive 
judgment. ‘ A is both great and small.' Knowledge dis- 
tinguishes cases and explains, ‘ A is compaied either with x 
and then is great or with y and then is small.’ ® 

The inferential principle of Disjunction is nothing more 
than the pimciple of all infeiencc in its most explicit form. 
Every matter capable of being known consists in a common 
nature includmg within it and constituted by parts or differ- 
ences, which are related to one another at first sight negatively 

* Appetite, when it eiitcis into will, must surrender its character as 
mere appetite, not nieiely by the addition of something else, but by 
taking on a new chaiactei in itscll 

- bee Plato, Republic, p 524 
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qua exduding one another, but further, through this very 
negation, are related positively because by their negative 
relation they positively determine one another Every such 
matter when explicitly stated m articulate form, is known 
as a dis]unctive judgment And this is the nature of the 
ultimate judgment by which the individual consciousness 
sustains its leal world The simplest cases of these reasoned 
judgments are to be found m the spatial perception, m which 
the determining differences take the shape of parts external 
to each other and so negatively related, but nevertheless by 
their position determmmg one another, and so through then" 
negative relation positively related. But the most perfect 
cases are those intellectual creations that are the objects of 
philosophical science, in which the whole system not merely 
appears by its common nature in parts w'hich remain external 
to each other, but tends to throw itself in its entirety into 
each of these differences, passing by an organic necessity from 
one difference to another Here, in short, the differences are 
not merely parts which remam outside one another, not 
merely phases which succeed one another, but moments which 
succeed one another so that the earlier are retained m the 
later through a progressive development, and yet the distmc- 
tive character of each moment is not weakened Such, for 
example, is the relation of the conceptions which by their 
development constitute the history of philosophy 
It is usual to treat of classification as one special form, 
among others, of logical thought I am unable to regard it m 
this light. It appears to me to be merely an external conse- 
quence, reappearing in every kind of universal, of the relation 
between universal and differences The nearest approach 
to pure classification is therefore to be found m superficial 
arrangements destmed merely to facilitate reference, m the 
dictionary, the index, the Linnaean system After this come 
the natural or morphological systems of botany and zoology, 
in which the universal appears though not explicitly, yet 
effectively, through analogy Wlule m mathematical concep- 
tions as in the true systematicdisjunctionwe have classification 
relegated to its propei place, as a coiollary of the com- 
prehensive application of explanatory theory. 
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3. By introducing into logic the real or conscious teleology The judg- 
of the human mtelligence, we have rendered unavoidable yaiuV* 
some consideration of the judgment of value, which rests upon 
the correspondence of a real system and the purpose for which 
it exists. Tins judgment obviously presupposes two condi- 
tions ; 1. our knowledge of the purpose for which a system 
exists, and 11. our knowledge of the degree m which the system 
fulfils that purpose. 

I. The former condition demands a real teleology ; » that Real 
is, a conscious purpose for which the system is intentionally 
recognised or mamtained by the human wih. We cannot 
here enter upon the questions, belongmg to ethical science, 
which arise with reference to the objective justification of 
man’s recognition of a purpose m the non-intellectual world. 

Indeed we cannot avoid extendmg such questions in some 
degree to the world of man’s own vohtion by admittmg that 
e.g. the systems of law and government which appear pnma 
facie to be made and mamtamed by man with a view to a 
purpose which he consciously sets before him, have nevertheless 

an element of growth or development which goes beyond the 
knowledge or intention of any smgle individuals at any time 
concerned in frammg them. The works of mmd, m short, 
are somethmg more, as the works of nature are somethmg 
less, than the mtentional achievements of any mdividual will, 
and therefore our estimate of their value is m many respects 
analogous to that recognition of a purpose which we apply so 
falhbly to natural objects. We may however — ^for we must — 
assume on the whole that the persistent purposes of mankind 
are represented withm our own mtelligence, and that therefore 
in our estimate of law and morality, of art and religion, of 
pohtical and social mstitutions, there is at any rate some firm 
foimdation of real teleology. 

II. The second condition demands mediation. We have to Media- 
ascertam whether a whole fulfils its purpose by comparing the 

• See above, p 99 note, on the defect of the conception of teleology, with 
the removal of which, however, it ceases to be teleology The standard 
of value should rather be expressed as Individuality, and the condition, 
which many would insist on, that value involves a feelmg mmd, is 
satisfied by the consideration that a feeling mind is necessary to indi- 
viduality 
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operation of its mechanism with the idea which is mtcnded 
to be its essence This mediation was mvolved m the philo- 
sophical syllogism, m so far as the purpose of the whole was 
taken to be its essence or unity. But after analysmg, m the 
disjunction, the matter of the universal mto a system of 
reciprocally determined parts and moments, we have forced 
upon us the question whether the totahty of these parts or 
moments corresponds m detail to the purpose wnth which we 
credit it. Such correspondence is what we understand by good- 
ness or value We may say for instance of a given social system 
that under it the people are either aristocrats who are not the 
best and do not rule, or a proletariate who pay no honour to 
those above them and who cannot be ruled And this contra- 
diction between the efiect of the system as realised in its parts, 
and its recognised purpose, entitles us to say that it is a bad 
system , m the form ‘ a bemg either f not x or f not z is not A.’ 

Extra-logical as this judgment of value may seem to be, 
It is really implied m the constitution of knowledge from the 
point at which quasi-teleology begms, and with it the con- 
ception of ‘ a thing ’ takes its rise.® I shall have to return to 
this subject m the last chapter when I come to speak of the 
ultimate nature of dialectical or logical necessity to which 
the term aesthetic has sometimes been apphed. 
fhe mam a Inference was first defined on p. i as the ‘ mediate 

IfiACurcs * 

of In- reference of an ideal content to Reality ’, and further exjilamed 
ference. on p 3 as ‘ the mdirect refeience to reality of differences withm 
a universal, by means of the exhibition of this universal m 
differences duecUy referred to reality And we have gone 
throughout on the prmciple that the species of mference are 
delermmed by the species of universal which occur m the 
realm of knowledge Havmg attempted to analyse these 
species, and to point out their affinities and then distmctions, 
we have not much more to say about the nature of mference. 

But it may be useful by way of recapitulation to read off 
from the somewhat tedious treatment to which we have 
subjected the jihases of inference a few answers to the vexed 
questions which concern it. 

‘ bcc note on pievioub jMge It we leplace tlie conception of teleo- 
logy by that ol nidiMcIualitj, the judgment of \alue will appear, db it 
ought, mhertutl) logical, 111 the bCUbe of Plato b and oiaia 
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Chap. VI] No schedules of reasoning 

1. Is the syllogism a complete antecedent scheme, pre- 
scribing the shape and outcome of every possible inference ^ 

11. Is there any fundamental set of conditions to which all 
Inference must conform, and furthei, iii what relation does 
the syllogism bear to such a set of conditions ? 

1. There is no such thing as an antecedent scheme pre- No ante- 
scribing, so to speak, a set of schedules in one or other of “heme of 
winch every argument can be wntten out merely by filling Inference, 
up the blanks. The form of knowledge is an active and 
constructive principle, to the woi kings of which no abstract 
type antecedently prescribed can be adequate Not merely 
IS Logic incapable of passing judgment on actual truth, but 
it IS incapable of prescribing beforehand the type of relations 
which an inferential totality may impose upon its parts 
Granting that where we are deahng with imperfect subsumption, 
with the relations of attributes conjoined m individual subjects 
accordmg to unknown grounds, the syllogism is able to antici- 
pate the very mdefinite foim of combination that can result, 
yet we should not dream of claimmg for it this capacity of 
prediction m the region of calculation, of mechanical or 
geometrical construction, oi of philosophical subsumption. It 
IS true that as regards the last-named process we found a 
type of reasoning which appeared to represent it adequately 
m the syllogism in Barbara But the reader must have 
observed in the examples which were given, if judged by the 
standard of formal logic, that irritating inaccuracy of form 
which IS known to teachers m the first attempts of pupils to 
construct a precise syllogism In our examples and in their 
efiorts this inaccuracy is due to the same cause, to the difficulty 
of moulding the vital and constructive action of thought mto 
shapes pi escribed by an artificial scheme, which does not 
piecisely correspond to any single type of intellectual action. 

The violent transformations by which formal logic attams 
this end are not perhaps an undesirable scholastic exercise , 
for they unquestionably drag mto hght, though only as a 
meagre and skeleton fianiewoik, a ccitam ultimate community 
of type in aU mferential opeiations. In so far as the difficulties 
of pupils anse fiom inability to tiansfoim oi tianslate their 
intellectual opeiations at all, any cxeiciso which demands such 
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transformation is perhaps better than none. But m the 
analysis of opeiations that constitute highly determinate 
individual totalities the difficulty of conformmg absolutely to 
the scheme of the traditional syllogism rises into something 
like impossibility, because the parts within such a totahty 
do not he side by side like units m a ' class but have peculiar 
and distmct relations, imposed, each upon each, by their 
mdmdual place withm the whole. 

Thus we cannot preserve, or can only by a tour de force 
succeed m preservmg, the identical correlations of terms 
demanded by the rules of formal logic. In om example ' the 
mind IS a unity of determmate and not exclusive parts ’ , 
we could not go on to affirm ‘ a feehng ts the mind ’, accordmg 
to the good old type ' Socrates ts a man and so we could not 
conclude that ‘ a feehng is a unity ’, &c But we were obliged 
to say either that a feehng is a reaction of the mind, or that 
a feehng is an element in and is a part of the mind, and could 
only conclude that a feehng is a factor or element m such a 
unity. And the other examples given m the same context, 
which preserve more appearance of correct formulation, are 
m reality no less charged with individual and diverse relations. 
The mere fact that the syllogism naturally leads on to tne 
complete disjunctive judgment is the most strikmg proof 
of this. I may say at this pomt that to treat ^ the dis- 
junctive judgment m systematic Logic as a form of thought 
needmg completion by Induction, Analogy and Subsump- 
tive Syllogism, seems to me to be a hopelessly erratic 
selection of phases out of the progress of the mdividual 
mind. This progress mcludes no doubt even m very early 
stages those imperfect shapes of disjunction which I have 
called the disjunctions of ignorance; and these disjunc- 
tions are expanded mto systematic knowledge by the pro- 
gress of determining thought m its various forms. But 
to make the complete disjunction prior to the imperfect 
forms of syllogism mvolves a retrogression from complete 
systematic knowledge of a real ground to the knowledge of 
the operation of this ground in individual cases and m 
a latent form 


‘ As Lotze does, Logik, sect 97 ff 
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II. If we ask the more reasonable question, not whether Comlitiou 
a form can be laid down beforehand for every possible in- 
ference such that the inference can be drawn by merely 
puttmg terms mto the blank spaces of one or another of certam 
prescribed schedules, but whether m the common nature of 
thought a system of conditions can be discovered which in 
one way or another is conformed to by every act of mference, 
on this head I think that an affirmative answer may be 
gathered from our previous discussions 

(fl) Inference must have three terms and no more 

The explanations given m chap 1 of the present Book 
appear to me to justify this assertion They consist m a 
sharp distinction between terms and data — the number of 
data being accidental, while the number of terms or moments 
depends on the essential nature of the universal , and m the 
restriction of Inference proper to mediate Inference. We 
admit however that the function of thought from elementary 
reproduction upwards is essentially one, and we more especially 
contend that every judgment, in so far as it is explicitly 
synthetic, that is to say m so far as it affirms one definite 
content to be a consequence of another definite content, is an 
activity only separated from Inference by the degree of 
distinctness with which its parts are analysed. Every such 
judgment, and therefore ultimately every judgment, can by 
further reflection be expressed as a three-term inference, and 
this IS especially the case with what we called the true Imme- 
diate Inferences, Comparison, Abstraction, and the rest. 

(b) An explicit Inference is a conclusion from two premises 
and no more, which assert relations between differences qua 
belonging to a single universal Assuming theiefore that the 
propositions which express the premises are not to be disguised 
purposely or through negbgence, but are bona fide to express 
the judgments employed in reasonmg, the two premises must 
have an identical term m common. And 

(c) that this identical term must he universal follows neces- 
sarily from the theoiy of mference which has been developed, 
and follows also from the fact that this one term is able to 
stand m both premises Foi a universal is that which without 
prejudice to its identity persists thiough or contams m itself 
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different relations The simplest example may be found m 
what we termed the ‘ Inductive ’ Syllogism, in which, if we 
take the nuddle term as the meanmg of a proper name, we 
argue that Socrates is both good and a Greek, therefore a 
Greek may be good Here Socrates, although ex hypoihesi an 
mdividual, is universal at least in virtue of the double relation 
to good and Greek — ^1 e of the synthesis, in the ‘ middle 
term of these differences The universal or identity, however, 
need not, as in this case, be a ‘ subject ', although it will be 
found ultimately to imply a subject The identical point m 
space, m which two hnes meet m a spatial construction, is 
the synthesis of two relations m space, but is not, only imphes, 
space itself as a whole contammg these relations 
And [d) I do not see how we can escape from saymg that 
not only one premise, but both premises must be universal The 
only apparent exception would be the case in which one 
premise is negative , about which it might be urged that the 
common term does not stand in two relations, but m one and 
none, 1 e in one only. If this were so, however, the negative 
premise would be a bare denial, would be no judgment, and 
could give rise to no conclusion I do not see how a conclu- 
sion can arise without a synthesis of two positive relations 
If then (e) negation means bare denial, it results that there 
can be no negative premise But as bare denial is not a case 
of genuine judgment we must interpret negation to mean 
significant denial only, and m this sense we must lay it down 
that both premises may be negative ’ 

111 If now, in ordei to define our attitude towards the con- 
troverted quesbons which centre in the doctime of syllogism, 
we enquire , In what relation does syllogism stand to the type 
of inference determined by the conditions just enumerated ^ 
we shall obtain the follow'mg results 
We must distmguish the traditional syllogism with its 
apparatus of rules and its distmctions of quahty and quantity 
from the syllogism as treated in the present work. 

a. The baditional syllogism is a hybrid between what we 
have called analogical inference and what we have called 
mference or mduction by complete enumeration. It would 
* bee chap iv, above 
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therefore (a) exclude many forms of inference which perfectly 
conform to the above conditions, and also some which have been 
included in our account of the syllogism Not only would it 
exclude ‘ calculation ’ and what has been called ‘ construction ’ 
m the mechanical or geometrical sense , but it would find no 
place for Induction or Analogy or even for philosophical sub- 
sumption as above described Induction would be excluded 
by the conjunctive premise consisting m a numbei of indivi- 
dual judgments , Analogy by the material weight and stress 
thrown upon the definition of the predicate, which the 
ordinary half-numerical syllogism has no power of mdicating ; 
and philosophical subsumption by the genesis withm it of 
new relations, not presciibed by any major premise. The 
traditional syllogism, in short, fails to recognise the synthetic 
activity of thought 

(b) The form of universality rehed on by the traditional 
syllogism IS vicious, except for purposes of calculation, which 
it does not attempt It is true that its express form of totality 
' All A are B ’ does not reaUy cover what we understand to 
be its import ; but its rules and transformations are derived 
from this express form, and exclude such vital and genuine 
processes as for example modal conversion The fact that we 
interpret the numerical totality mto true synthetic connection 
only shows that the inadequacy of this form of universal is 
actually recognised. 

(c) There is no justification for the traditional pre-eminence 
assigned to one premise as the ' major ’ , a pre-emmence which 
depends on the vicious quantitative form of the universal, 
and carries with it the petitio pnncipn which has been irre- 
sistibly demonstrated to be present m the traditional syllogism. 

(i) There is no justification for the distinction between uni- 
versal and particular premises, except in as far as by a reserva- 
tion depending on unknown conditions one premise may 
become merely probable 

(e) The true ‘ reduction ’ or transformation of arguments in 
f^s. 2 and 3 into fig. i can only be effected by a material trans- 
formation of their content into the content demanded by fig, i 
through the processes of analogy and scientific induction. Reduc- 
tion without transformation of content is a grammatical tour 
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de force which illustrates no principle except that a simple 
inference can be awkwardly expressed. 

The syl- When we come however to make the comparison between 
rellMeT general conditions of mfeience and the sj'Uogism as 
]ndgment, described in the present work, our results are somewhat 
different Syllogism as we have described it is a subsumptive 
reasoned judgment depending upon the unity of differences 
withm an mdividual subject, and making the mteUigible 
ground of this unity exphcit in various degrees, according 
to which the unity displays itself as a conjunction or as 
a coherence 

The syllogism as thus understood is (a) co-txlensive with 
stAsumpiton, and exclusive only of calculation and construction. 
The differences between the s\ Uogistic figures in the sense in 
which we have retained them depend on the degree m which 
the Reahty that stands as subject to the reasoned judgment 
IS already qualified by antecedent judgment as a concrete unity 
or mdividual system. In the Inductive Syllogism the Subject 
IS as nearly as possible a particular, a mere name or designative 
reference, in the Analogical Syllogism it is a particular as 
known under a universal characteristic, an individual ; m the 
Syllogism of Philosophical Subsumption it is an mdividual 
thoroughly known as a univeisal m its particular differences, 
and so a conciete system 

(b) The difference between the syllogism thus understood, and 
the abstract combinations of arithmetical or geometrical reasoning, 
lies merely in the correlative imperfections of the two pro- 
cesses. The syllogism begms with the perception of unanalysed 
individual unity, which it is unable to brmg to bear as a deter- 
minate relation upon the attributes conjoined uithm it, and 
thus rests m the mere fact of their conjunction Calculation 
and construction begm with the perception of a specific 
determmate unity by which relations affect and generate each 
other, without makmg dear at the outset withm what concrete 
system, and subject to what ultnnate conditions, these deter- 
mmate combinations (e g m space) are effected The two sets 
of Inferences ultimately mvolve the same elements. 

And therefore (c) if the determinate ground ts made clear 
within a subsumption, or the individual subject is made clear 
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which includes a combination of relations, the two types of 
inference fall theoretically together, and either may be classed 
as the perfect form of the other. But, as we have seen, this 
identification would remain formal and not wholly bona fide, 
because of the comparatively mdiffeient and unconstraining 
character of the abstract totalities within which geometrical 
or arithmetical reasoning is carried on It is tiue, on the other 
hand, that the syllogism as we have treated it has no repug- 
nance to the genesis of constructive relations ivithin the unity 
that IS expressed m the inference. 

Here we see the true interdependence of the classificatory 
ideal of knowledge with the ideal which takes the shape of 
explanatory theory. The former is teleological, categoncal, 
and concrete ; the latter is mechanical, hypothetical, and 
abstract. It is only by a combination of the two — ^which are 
not ultimately separable — ^that a real and coherent world can 
sustain itself m the judgment which is knowledge. 
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The Relation of Knowledge to its Postulates 

I. It IS usual to devote some discussion m a logical treatise 
to the principles or axioms on which the possibility of know- 
ledge IS supposed to rest. Adhermg as I do to the conviction 
that ' The truth is the whole I cannot be expected to attempt 
a justification of any abstract pnnciples as pomts of attach- 
ment antecedently furnished upon which the truth of know- 
ledge could be supposed to depend. But as postulates, as 
general characteristics of known Reahty, which it is convenient 
to state in an abstract form m any systematic treatment of 
knowledge, because they are inwoven in the whole texture 
of the real world, some of these axioms call for comment 
both on their actual import and on their alleged necessity. 

It IS convenient to distinguish the abstract pnnciples or 
postulates which are thus found to be involved in the nature of 
knowledge, as i. Formal, 2 Material Postulates. This distmc- 
tion must not be understood to mean that some are drawn 
from the nature of intelhgence exclusively, while others are 
merely drawn from the content furnished by perceptive ex- 
perience It would be more correct to say that those which we 
call formal are drawn from the character of experience merely 
as experience, existmg no doubt solely for mteUigence, but for 
that very reason not separable in its source or nature from 
any other source or nature which could be described as mtelli- 
gence pure and simple Whereas those which we call material 
are drawn from the actual significance which we ascribe to 
the content of experience as developed in a concrete system, 
and being ultimately comcident with the conclusions of 
philosophy and of science must necessarily vary with the 
progress of these constructions And it is obvious that the 
formal pnnciples are in fact continuous with and grow into 
the material principles, the two kinds of axioms bearing at 
bottom the same relation to one another that exists between 
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the judgment that theie is a system, and the judgment that 
the system is of such and such a nature The toi nier, of course, 
imiilies the rudiments of the lattei , as the latter includes the 
import of the foimei Accoidmgly the distinction between 
the two classes of prmaples will correspond to the distmctioii 
between abstract and concrete science , ^ between explanatoiy 
theory and classihcation , between the law of sufficient reason 
and the conception of a teleological whole. 

I call these prmaples by the name of Postulates, because 
when presented to us as abstract reflective ideas they opeiate 
as guides to knowledge which lead to their own subsequent 
substantiation m a concrete foim As reflective conceptions, 
then, they are postulates, i.e. piinciples which we use because 
we need them. But they only come to be reflective ideas 
because on anal3^is of experience they are found to be active 
factors in it from the first, factors which acquire their content 
■pan passu with expeiience itself, of which they merely express 
the animating prmaple of growth They cannot therefoic be 
taken m a definite foim as hypotheses or a.\ioms antecedent 
to experience. Experience may be said to begin with the 
certainty that ‘ there is somewliat ’ ; and the postulates of 
knowledge do but express m abstract form the progressive 
definition of this ‘ somewhat '. 

Among formal postulates of knowledge it will be sufficient 
very briefly to examme the four most notable ; the Law of 
Identity, the Law of Contradiction, the Law of Excluded 
Middle, and the Law of Sufficient Reason. As a sub-form 
of the latter the Law of Causation demands no separate 
treatment. 

Each of these laws may be mterpreted in more ways than 
one, accordmg to the degree in which we may acqmesce m its 
mere abstract form, or attempt to penetiate its further mean- 
mg But at any rate with a view to anything hke a separation 
between mtelhgence and experience, as such a separation is 

^ This IS in strictness almost equivalent to the distinction between 
physical science and philosophy Bat of course evolutionary science 
with the conceptions of ‘ higher ' and ‘ lower ' does not fall within 
physical science as thus defined. 

“ See the account of rcfiective ideas as guides to knowledge in com- 
parison, &c , 11, chap 1 
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pmdy fictitious, there is nothing to be gamed by cuttmg 
down the content of these prmciples to a mmimum, m the hope 
of restnetmg their reference to thought as opposed to thmgs 

1. The Law of Identity must be taken to signify at least 
that it IS possible to make judgments that have a meanmg 
and are true. 

a. In the bare form ‘ A is A howevei, a form which is 
not drawn directly from Aristotle or from Plato, the law does 
not frima faae possess this significance, and therefore mdeed 
not any. If it means that A is A and no more, or is mere 
A, then it is aggressively untrue, for it denies the synthesis 
of differences which alone can make a judgment. If, agam, 
the law IS taken as a mere symbol of the pervading umty of 
the logical subject, and not as mtended to exclude all difier- 
ences from entermg mto it, then it is an madequate symbol, 
erring by omission though not by exclusion. In an absolute 
tautology which excludes or omits difference, identity itself 
disappears and the judgment vanishes with it ' 

Therefore, we can only assign a meaning to the law 
‘ A is A ’ if we take the repeated A to be not a specification 
of the identical content, but an abstract symbol of its identity. 
The law will then mean that, m spite of or m virtue of the 
differences expressed m a judgment, the content of judgment 
IS a real identity, that is to say, has a pervadmg unity. It says 
that there is such a thmg as identity in difference, or m other 
words, there is such a thmg as genume affirmation — synthesis 
of differences referred to reahty — ^which yet is true, that is 
to say, does not interfere with (but in fact is mdispensable to) 
identity. 

And, y. we are only expanding what is imphed m the allega- 
tion of real identity if we say that the law ' Ais A ' ultimately 
asserts the thorough-gomg umty of Reahty. A significant 
judgment, symbolised by ‘ A is A ’, lays down for itself no 
reservation beyond that which its own content may dictate, 

' It u desirable to remark upon this peculiarity of the formal ' Laws of 
Thought ' as represented m symbohe letters, because the error to which 
it tends IS characteristic of false doctrmes of identity and difference 
Locke defines Identity by saymg, ‘ IVhen the ideas — vary not at all,' 
and the notion of negation in formal logic is also that of ' mere ' or ‘ bare ' 
negation Cf, Euler's circles 
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and claims theiefoie to be tiue without any icseive Us 
simple afiumation leaves no 100m foi any discoiitmmty in the 
real world, such that on one side of it the judgment may be 
ti ue, and on the other false If theie were such a discontuiuity, 
the judgment, such is the claim of the categorical affirmation — 
and all affirmation qua affirmation is at least categorical — 
would have taken note of it within its content, and would in 
that respect affirm midei a reservation But once true, always 
true. All reservations necessaiy to truth are mcluded m the 
content. Reahty, therefore, is one throughout Relation to 
time, for example, is not involved m the fact of affirmation, 
but only, if at all, in conditions belongmg to the content 
affirmed which depend upon facts m time.' Affirmation as 
such IS unconditional, that is to say, is not limited by con- 
ditions outside its own content, and so if true, is true without 
reserve. There is not one Reahty of which it is true and 
another of which it is false. Reahty is what it is, and if it 
tuins out not to be what we thought, then we thought amiss, 
i.c. judged falsely. 

11. The Law of Conti adiction is but the complement ot the Law oI 
Law of Identity. It supphes somethmg without which the Law 
of Identity is not logically complete nor distinctly mtelhgible. 

But yet, by the fact of confeiiing distmctness, it is an addition. 

This Law also, a m its barest statement ‘ A is not both A 'Iruismor 
and not- A ’, if undei stood to deny that A can be B, is either 
unmeanmg or aggressively false Considered as the pi maple 
of the negative infinite judgment A is not mere B, it corresponds 
as the form of bare negation, to A is meie A as the form of 
bare affirmation In this form it is simply madequate or 
unmeaning, and equivalent /o ‘ A is at least A ' But taken 
as the exaggerated abstraction of negative judgment in the 
sense ' No A can be any not-A ’, 1 e ‘ No A can be B at all ’, 
it corresponds to the more open mterpretation of the Law of 
Identity as ' A is at least A and is equivalent to the more 
aggressive mterpretation of that law as ‘ A is mere A '? For 

'■ See 1, chap v, on Time m the smgutar judgment 

“ The corresponding meanings of the Law of Identity and the Law ot 
Contradiction, judged by the latitude employed in mterpretation, are 
not their iquioalcnt meauiiigs. the more exaggerated denial is equiva- 

Pi 
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it then denies that any B (not only that nme B) can be united 
m a judgment with A This is simply a reiteration m negative 
form that A is iiieie A and no more 

A genuine But if, ,3. we take the Law of Contradiction in the obvious 
law of sense that a statement and its denial cannot both be true, 
it bears witness to the fact that a judgment may be truly 
denied, i e. that a judgment may be false, and therefore that 
there may be truth m a negation ^ It has been obsei ved above ^ 
that, apart from the traditional distmttion of quantity, the 
difference between the Logical contrary and the Logical con- 
tradictory, 1 e. between the principle of contradiction and the 
prmaple of excluded middle, disappeais. But because they 
retain a meanmg for vital thought although not for formal 
logic, even in the absence of quantitative distinctions, we will 
distmguish the two aspects of negation treated of by these 
two prmciples, and mil speak first only of falsehood established 
by truth, and not of truth established by falsehood Though 
leally, if our instance of contrariety ’is ' A is B ’ and ' A is 
not B ’, we have befoie us both falsehood estabhshed by truth, 
and truth established by falsehood. 

A law of y- If 've do not press hard on the imphcations of the Law 
Reality Qf Identity, it may be said that the significance of the Law of 
Contradiction carries us one step further. But it is doubtful 
if truth can exist apart from the conception of falsehood, and 


lent to the more tautological assertion, and the more pregnant or 
significant assertion to the denial of mere identity Thus 

' A IS mere A ' corresponds to ' A is not mere B '. 




‘ A IS at least A ’ corresponds to ‘ A is never any B ’. 

* According to the traditional rule, a statement may be so demed that 
both judgment and denial arc false But obi lously m such a case some 
demal is true, though the one made is not To say that a judgment is 
false IS to say that it is truly demed 

“ See aboic, on negation, p jg? fl 

• I haic pointed out belorc tlic mcomement accident that the Law 
of Contradiction .ippliei to Contraries only, while Contradictories or 
Logical Conti adictioii come under the Law ol Lxcluded Middle 
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therefore it is lieltei to say that the Law of Contradiction 
simply confirms and reiterates that assumption of the unity 
of leaUty which the Law of Identity involved. Reality, the 
Law of Contradiction assoits, is a consistent unity , which is 
merely to say over again tlut it is a unity You cannot, that 
IS to say, play fast and loose with reality What is true at 
all, as the Law of Identity said, is true throughout Reality , 
but moie than that, eveiy such truth is double-edged, and 
carries with it throughout Reality consequences by which it 
affects and limits matters that are fnma facte outside itself. 

To infer from ‘ A is B ’ that ‘ A is not not-B ’ means at bottom 
that A IS determined by B in lespect of C 01 D 

111. The law of excluded middle, expressed by Aristotle as Law of 
‘ Between the assertions of a logical contradiction there is no 
middle ', i.e no thud alternative, applies of course to all strict 
denial, for all strict denial is a logical contradiction of the 
pidgment denied 

a. In its symbolic foim ' A is eithei B 01 not-B ’ it lays down \Triiism. 
the ultimate formal schema of negation as the absolute alterna- 
tive. Literally interpreted according to this symbolic form it 
has corresponding defects to those of the pievious laws when 
interpreted m the same way. That is to say, all tliat it abso- 
lutely lays down is the foim of bare negation which is per se 
not enough to constitute a judgment, Iwcause it involves the 
truth of the infinite judgment , but which in lelation to any- 
thing further, foi example to the intelligible antithesis ' A is 
either B or C ’, is only the affirmation of a possibility, and the 
hypothetical definition of a relation To invest a positive 
contrary C with the logical character of a contradictory not-B, 

IS the woik of determinate knowledge 

Intel preted in the plain sense, e g as by Aiistotle, the a law of 
law of Excluded Middle means that the significant negation 
of any judgment is an absolute alteniatne to it, viz that not 
only the judgment and its negative" cannot both be true, but 
one or other must be true, and if tiiie, ue may fairly add, 
must be significant Tins means that fal.sehood can estabhsli 
tiulli. 01 that negation ran involve afriimative consequences 
In this sense the postul.ite in question is the essential jiiinciple 
of (lisjuiiftion, which is an .ibsoliite alkinative bitween two 
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or more pn'iHipe ond ^ignifieahi member': Therefore genuine 
disjunction hu.^ not the form ' A is either B or not-B but 
has the form ' A is either B or C which invests the positive 
assertion, in \'irtue of which C is taken to den}’ B as its con- 
trai}’, \nth the absolute exclusiveness that only belonp^ of 
right to the bare form of denial, which has for its essence to 
express the contradictory In other words, the old account of 
the contrary, that it denies, and also asserts something moie 
beyond the denial, must also be true of any significant con- 
tradictory 

A law of y. The principle of Excluded Middle, then, ultimately affirms 

Reality, Reahty IS not merel} one and self-consistent, but is 
a system of reciprocally determinate parts In affirming that 
a significant or genuine judgment is possible, such that vithin 
it a negation ’ shall carry a determinate and explicit positive 
consequence— not merely, as the law of contradiction affirms, 
that a truth may carry with it definite negative consequences — 
the law of Excluded Middle fixes upon that reality which is 
constructed and maintained by judgment the character of 
a self-deterimning whole For a nothing can only be invested 
with the character of a something b} being a precisely limited 
nothing that implies a positive nature in the limiting and 
sustaming something, such tint m affiiming the nothing we 
are not affirming an absolute nothingness, but are covertly 
alleging a positive something which is or is involved in the 
nothingness of something in particular From the mere and 
entire non-existence of mechanical cohesion, i e of any such 
thing as mechanically coherent substances, nothing stiictly 
speaking could be inferred The idea would be the content of 
a bare denial, and umntelhgible But from the failuie of 
mechanical cohesion in the axle of a locomotive running at 
sixty miles an hour under piccisely known conditions, all othei 
siibstanres letaimng their mechanical projierties, the most 
precise and detailed results could be predicted and must 

‘ According to tlie bare sclitme of ExchuUd Middle, the significant 
negation nui-,t be a negation of the negation , foi though the falsehood 
of the aflirination imol\LS the truth of the negation, \ it in the phase 
to which such a ■=ehemc belongs wc are liardl\ warraiilid in nffirniing 
that a nfgation as such has positne significant Tins use of double 
negation l^ a fai toi in idi .iliUingcoiUrar} witli conlindicloi) opposition 
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follow. This is a simple instance of the difference between 
the negation which has meaning and consequences, and that 
which has none 

IV The law of Sufficient Reason, with its sub-form the law Law of 
of Causation, is a corollary from that aspect of reahty which 
the negative laws of thought have brought to our notice, and of 
Reality being a system of reciprocally determining parts, 
every part or feature of reality may be regarded as a conse- 
quent to which some other part or parts, or ultimately the 
whole, stands as ground Every consequent, so this law 
tells us, has a ground from which it necessarily Mows. 
Necessity mdeed means nothing but the inevitableness of the 
consequent when the ground is given ^ 

In plain English, the Law of Sufficient Reason represents 
the demand of mtelligence for the explanation of everything 
by something else. And it is plam that in the case of an3dhmg 
but the absolute whole this demand must go on to mfinity, 
for outside any given content there is always something which 
can be regarded relatively to that content as somethmg else 
We have sufficiently criticised the operation of this law, the 
law of natural science as such, in the construction of the 
would-be totalities of abstract time and space, and it is not 
necessary to repeat the proof that this aspect of experience, 
taken per se, generates and must generate the infinite series. 

For it rests on the relations of parts m abstraction from the 
whole, or in other words, without the element of totality. 

One point must be noticed here Schopenhauer rightly 
maintains that absolute necessity is a contradicho in adjecto, 
because all necessity is ex hypotkesi conditional We have 
therefore not spoken of an absolute necessity but only of a 
real necessity, namely a necessity rooted m a ground which 
IS a fact We ought not to feel as if m this substitution the 
world had lost somethmg of its rational coherence. Absolute 
necessity was a false ideal, and produced a fallacious preference 

’ See the admirable section 49 in Schopenhauer's treatise on the ‘ Satz 
vom Grunde ’ His attempt, however, to show (sect 50) that the law 
of Rronnd and consequent in cognition does not entail an infinite senes, 
.ilthough in causality or in space this is entailed, cannot be called success- 
ful It depends on his distinction between Causality and Sufficient 
Reason 
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of neces'iity to reality. Foi a pari, necessity is a higher point 
of view than mne. perceptive reahty, because necessity involves 
relation to the whole, whereas perceptive reality, being isolated, 
is only formal ’ 01 potential reality But for the whole, reality 
is a higher point of view than necessity, for reality is its self- 
dependence as a whole, while necessity would at once depress 
it into a part 

The above are the principal ' Laws of Thought We class 
them not as principles of intelligence apart from experience, 
but as principles of science 01 of rational experience as such, 
discoverable by analj'sis in every minutest portion of its 
texture, and capable of being regarded by a very easy abstrac- 
tion as essential to its existence as contiasted with its special 
Significance. They may therefore be ranked together as the 
formal postulates of knowledge, or as the formal aspect of 
the principle of I'nifoimity, in contrast with those which are 
not prvna facie necessary to the existence of experience, or 
involved, at all events equally, in all reality as such ; and 
winch may theiefoie be considcied under the head of mateiial 
postulates of knowledge The leciprocal implication of the 
loimal and material postulates m one another, of a teleological 
significance in a self-consistent system, is plainly a mattei of 
degiee, and oui task is to analyse the mode in which it does 
exi't, not to predict how it must exist 

2 To empliasise the tiansition from the formal to the 
material postulates of expeiience, I make use of the follow- 
ing sentence from a distinguished writer ® — 

' It IS conceivable that man and his works and all the higher 
forms of animal life should be utterly destroyed , that moun- 
tain-regions should be converted into ocean deptlis ; the floors 

’ 1 e it has the contact with feeling which is the form of all contact 
with reality, but it falls short m content and is a mere fragment which 
has something, we do not jet know what in pmticiilar, of reality in it 

‘ I quote and comment upon this passage purelj because it is a strik- 
ing illustration of my point I have not the least intention of imputing 
to its eminent author (Professor Hu\ley 111 Contemp Review for 
February, 1887) that lie 111 fact undervalues those activities, the annihi- 
lation ol which, according to this passage, would make no breach in 
the order ol science I cannot but think, on the othti hand, tliat any 
logical tlicory with whirli such .s statemcnl were compatible would be 
gravel j dchdive 
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of oceans laiscd into mountains ; and the earth become 
a scene of horror whicli even the lund fancy of the writer of 
the Apocal3^se would fail to poitray. And yet, to the eye 
of science, there would be no more disorder here than in the 
sabbatical peace of a summei sea.’ 

Translated into simpler language, this sentence means that 
if all these things happened, they would happen without a 
miracle ; or in logical phrase, they would be capable of explan- 
ation accoiding to the law of sufficient reason. And this is 
undoubtedly a truth that we must lay to heait Our choice, 
bemg what we are, lies between the experience intelligible 
according to the formal laws, or none at all A ‘ suspension 
of the laws of natuie ’, a ‘ supernatural interposition ’ or 
‘ interference is perhaps the one and only matter that if 
alleged as a fact can be denied on the sole evidence of the 
abstract 'laws of thought’. Against any phenomenon, any 
occuirence, however extraordmaiy, these laws, apart from 
moie concrete experience, have no foothold and no purchase 
But the allegation that something is known and yet not 
knowable, nay more known as not knowable and in respect 
of the pecuhar essence W'hich makes it not knowable — this, 
if we would retain our sanity, we must lefusc to entertain as 
conceivable And if supernatural means anything but this, 
any causation handled by superior knowledge and power 
within the unity of Reality, then for logic it is natural and we 
must treat it as we treat all natural phenomena. We deny no 
occurrence on the strength of formal laws ; we only deny 
a theory about the occunence. Formal laws do not care 
how extraordinary a phenomenon may be , anything may 
have happened 01 may happen , the only question is whether 
it did, or will. 

Much unclear thinking and much false sentiment might 
have been avoided if the mechanical aspect of nature had 
been recognised ' long since as Professor Hu.xley states it. 
Natuie, as a mechanical system, is not teleological. Disease 
and deformity are as natuial, as orderly, as much according 
to law, as health and beauty It is idle \eiliiage to enlarge 

'eg by Cliarlt’"; Kin!<sUv .ind (i.ulni', ol Ins school who preorh 
coiirurifnn wiiJi jncl (onlojmiU loiJn ‘ of nalun 
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upon a Lontrdsl between Liw and lawlessnes*) m the natural 
world, considered as a natural or formally knowable system. 
The only lawlessness is in the supposed supernatural withm 
the natural Nothing that happens can escape from the 
principle of sufficient reason, and therefore nothing that 
happens is without an aspect of law 
But these considerations, though true, are not the whole 
truth We unquestionably expect something more of the 
world than a capability of bemg known according to the law 
of sufficient reason It is the nature and the warrant of these 
expectations that I now desire briefly to examme 
Themain- i I do not think that it can be doubted that we expect an 
ofLif^ indefinitely prolonged — ^not necessarily everlasting — continu- 
ance of such conditions of the earth’s surface as are compatible 
with human life It would not be justifiable to derive this 
expectation from the formal postulate considered above on 
any such ground as the necessity of a human intelligence to 
the existence— as we understand existence — of the actual 
woi Id This merely logical necessity might at worst be satisfied 
by an appeal to our ignorance , for how’ can we know that the 
human intelhgence is the only intelligence, m the system of 
things ^ But in any case we are now compelled to accept as 
fact a state of the globe prior to the existence of the human 
race, or even of organic hfe, and if we find no insuperable 
difficulty of form m this view of the past, why should there be 
any in a corresponding belief as regards the future ^ 

It may be said, again, that our whole state of knowledge, 
and the absence of urgent warning from our scientific look- 
out men, justifies a disbehef in any immment disaster or trans- 
formation of the earth’s surface Now it is my contention 
in the present chapter that the postulates of which we are 
speaking simply sum up the pith and essence of our know- 
ledge, and I have no reason to doubt that the actual state of 
scientific prediction is a large element in the practical certainty 
with which we regard the future of our globe Unmotived 
possibilities rightly go for nothing, and it is the case, I suppose, 
that there are not at present above the scientific horizon any 
seriously motived possibilities of a speedy end to man’s 
existence 
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But I cannot think that this exhausts the question It 
appears to me that the real root of our conviction is ethical, 
and ultimately depends upon our confidence in the relation 
of our purposes to the scheme of the universe Such an ethical 
conviction is not a ttoS ortS outside our knowledge, but is the 
very core of almost all that knowledge on whicli our distinc- 
tively human life essentially depends Tlie purposes of the 
civilised world form the real teleology ■* on which our organised 
knowledge of society and of aU human achievement is based, 
and it IS on the conviction, inwoven in this knowledge, of the 
reality of these pm poses in their essential content, that our 
faith in the future seems to me to be founded, and under 
present conditions of knowledge to be rightly founded 

It may be said, with an appeal to eschatology, that such 
a faith IS not even a ' qttod sentper, quod ubtque &c , and that 
a speedy end to man’s existence on earth has m fact frequently 
been expected by large bodies of human beings On this sug- 
gestion tw"o observations are to be made In the first place, 
it would be interesting, both logically and psychologically, to 
know the exact effect of such a belief on the practical postulates 
of civilised life m those who hold it — ^to know', in short, the 
degree of reality with which, as a working belief, it has ever 
been held To some extent the doctrine has been specially 
directed to meet the dangers which it tended to cause, by 
inculcation of the duty of diligence in business and of orderly 
conduct as the best preparation for the end And then in the 
second place, as this adaptation of the doctrine shows, the 
conception of an ethical continuity of purpose is satisfied by 
the idea in question, although not necessarily under the form 
of a continued terrestrial existence ’ 

“ bee notes, pp 99, 199, al)0\e Tlie aiguincnt \NOuld be sounder 
111 form, but not very substantially different, if we substituted ‘ indivi- 
duality ' for ‘ real teleology ' , the general piinciple is that our criticised 
ilesires though not our given desires lia\e evuicntial value, where 
' criticised ’ means dn csted of self-contradiction But anything more 
than the briefest indication of this problem does not belong to Logic 

’ Ibidei this head, of a satisfaction for our ethical demand otherwise 
(hail in the form of oui coiitiiiiicd existence, may be classed in great 
jxirt tlie cii’-ious psychological fact of the slight practical effect produced 
bi prospictiN (. ik.itli eiLii on men whose lives aic by any cause gravrly 
lllipirillcd 1 ascnlii tins, though 111 part only, to onr prospediir 
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If the question were pushed home, and we were asked to 
translate our ethical postulate into terms of time and degree, 
we could only, I think, fall back on conceptions akm to the 
/3ioj TfXtioj of Aristotle, i e on the conception of a duration 
and environment of life adequate to the accomplishment of 
some worthy purpose And what catastrophes befalling the 
human race are compatible with the purposes of the w'orld 
we cannot presume to guess * It would be hard to believe, 
for example, in the likelihood of a catastrophe which should 
overwhelm a progressive civihsationlike that of modern Europe 
and its colonies, so that the history of the world would have 
to be begun anew, without any influence at any time ansmg, 
by rediscovery of remains, from the prior civilisation 

' But we may be mistaken m our postulate ' Certainly we 
may be mistaken, as in our present knowledge, so in the 
sum and substance of our present knowledge But unmotived 

satisfaction in tlie maintenance of om essential activities and puipoM-> 
liy others after oiii death , and I do not think that tins satisfaction would 
oMst in view of a prospectisc extinction of the race Again, the truth 
tliat a belief in tenir coiitmnancc is necessary to ciiy action, and that 
wine action is necessary to any continuance, is merely the minimum 
grade of the postulate we arc discussing 

' The viTitcr is aware of a sliong piejudice in Ins own mind that 
a disastrous earthquake in London is an exceedingly improbable occur- 
rence Not, of course, that volcanic agencies can act otherwise than 
they must, but that such a degree of mcoiislancy as to tempt an enoi- 
mous heavily limit city to be erected, and then to turn and rend it, 
would seem malicious on the part of Nature The prejudice is onl\ 
mentioned as a psychological curiosity, and is not defended for a moment 
The wntor believes it to be a blundering application of an ultimately 
genuine piinciple ‘ 

‘ I am aware that this note has been adversely ciiticiscd, and I admit, 
as I admitted in it, that the actual belief cxpicssed in it is probably 
indefensible Yet I do not cancel it, because it calls attention to a 
technical point which seems to me fundamental, and which I doubt if 
my critics have observed It is this, that as inleience from particular 
to particulai is impossible, and you must always make the circuit 
through the umvcisal nature of the system on whose manifestations 
yon are arguing (sec above, pp 22, i jq), it is necessary to accept a lioavv 
responsibilily when the whole natuic of that system is concerned, and 
if you chciisli a geiieial ciew about it, and allow this cicw to alli ct youi 
iiilerencc, it is illogical not to formulaic and ilcfiiid ^oiir view If you 
believe tint tin woild-systcm is wholly iiulilfeiciit to the iiilinsts of 
civilisation, you slioiildci just as honxy a logical respoiisibilily as if vou 
behove the ojiposite \ii(t \ou arc bound to 1 xhibii yoiii view 
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possibilities of error must go for nothing , and m departing 
from the positive import of the knowledge which at present 
we possess, we abandon concrete reality for more or less 
abstract imagination In this first material interpretation 
which we have been putting upon the law of the Umformity 
of Nature, ive have simply been analysmg a condition which 
IS essential to the iiiamtenance of human life as reality now 
presents it to us, viz, the prospect of continuance. If the 
constancy of content which this prospect demands were ever 
to become doubtful with good reason, the doubt would ex 
hypothesi show itself in our knowledge on positive grounds ; 
but tiU then we must accept this constancy not mdeed as an 
ultimate certainty, but as a leading characteristic of our 
actual world 

u But tlie unifoiinity of nature as materially understood The ic- 
goes at least one step further than to postulate the mamtenance 
of human life on the earth’s surface It also postulates the 
reality of those purposes and achievements which make man 
what he is 

It IS possible to fancy not merely a state of the earth m 
which the hfe of the human animal should be physically 
impossible, but a state in which though life were possible 
and actual, yet the apparent capnces of nature, however 
formally rational, should prohibit all advance m knowledge 
and civihsation. What degree of ambiguity in the appearance 
of natural bodies, in spite of an actual constancy of their 
properties, might make knowledge impossible, is a question 
which there is no sense m asking, as we have no measure by 
which to estimate the answer. Many ambigmties have been 
resolved by knowledge , but the operations of the mtellect 
unquestionably demand not only the theoretical constancy of 
properties, but some degree of limitation m their variety. 
Exhaustiveness is, in short, though not theoretically deducible 
from the law of Sufficient Reason, a largely and mcreasmgly 
essential element of knowledge. What would it help us that 
the specific gravity of gold is constant, if elements undis- 
tmguishable from gold by other ordmary tests, but differmg 
in specific gravicy, were contmually to present themselves in 
our opeiations upon Nairn e ? And although infinitesimal 
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variation i*’ a predonnnant law of the organic world, yet 
knowledge is at least greatly facilitated by the existence of 
marked points of transition between species and species,* and 
it IS plain that a succession of animals differing b}' vanations 
of minute and equal value would not be compatible with our 
present modes of natural knowledge, although m geometrical 
matter the mtelhgence has displayed the power of theoretically 
graspmg an absolutely continuous evolution 

It might be said indeed that we were allegmg above that 
‘ If there is to be human life there must be human life and 
are allegmg now ‘ If there is to be knowledge there must be 
knowledge trmsms which amount to nothmg. So far as 
content goes, this may, by abstraction, be true. A mere 
analysis of content is eo tpso hypothetical But the content 
which we are analysmg is, moieover, affirmed of our real 
world as an mtegral element of the significance of that world, 
which significance is primarily ethical 

And this significance for which I am contendmg is not an 
a pnm postulate or axiom, from winch any specific know- 
ledge could be derived apart from experience If I am asked 
‘ What is the matenal umfonmty ’ How do you limit it ? 
What does it imply ^ ’ I can only answer by pointmg to 
the progressive content of knowledge itself The postulate 
of Uniformity is ultimately that there is such uniformity as 
our knowledge m detail reveals to us. Do I believe that mass 
and energy are constant, that gravity operates m the region 
of the fixed stars, that any of the heavenly bodies have an- 
imated mhabitants, or that the elements are ultimately reducible 
to a single form of matter ? None of these, I should have to 
reply, are questions of an ultimate logical postulate Our 
convictions upon all of them must be determined by the state 
of our knowledge and by our estimate of its tendencies From 
an ethical postulate we can deduce nothmg but the empty 
form of a logical principle, the form that ' what is involved m 
ethical * reahty is real ' , the matenal details must come from 
science only. 

' Owing, no doubt, to the exhnction of intermediate forms 

• In any new work dealing with these points I should not make use 
of the term ‘ ethical ', which now seems to me an individualistic term. 
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The three degrees then which may conveniently be distm- xhrpe 
guished m the interpretation of the Law of Uniformity of“*“'P''®'j 
Nature or of the Umty of Reality, considered as the postulate umfor- 
of knowledge, may be assigned as follows. Nature 

(1) Reality is a mechamcal system through and through, 

This postulate is expressed m the so-called ‘ laws of thought ’ ismecha- 
which find their most expbcit form m the ‘ Law of Sufficient 
Reason or pnnciple of Relativity. 

(2) Reality as a mechamcal system is adapted to the Reality u, 
evolution and mamtenance of life, 1. e. is at least quasi-teleo- 
logical. This is a first approximation to what is practically 
assumed as the material Uniformity of Nature 

(3) Reahty as a mechamcal system is further adapted to, Reality u 
or mcludes as elements within its umty, the substantive 
purposes of human mteUigence, 1 e. is really teleological. 

It IS possible, by mtellectual abstraction, to dissociate the 
first of these aspects from the others, as the import of ‘ mechani- 
cal ’ can be dissoaated ^ from the unport of ‘ machme ’. It 
is not possible to dissociate either quasi-teleology or real 
teleology from a mechanically-conditioned system. The nature 
of a system can only be real m as far as the parts or difierences 
that enter mto it have a real mode of activity. Miracle 
destroys teleology, for it destroys the relation of part to whole. 

And activity or vanation of activity, that has no ground m 
the one Reality, is miracle 

3. It seems desirable to conclude the present work by The 
brmgmg to a pomt the views that have been imphed through- 
out it upon the ultunate nature of intellectual necessity, and Necessity, 
upon the sense m which such necessity can be predicated of 
any elements within knowledge. 

1. It would be a tedious task to analyse at length the 


applicable to an attitude right and characteristic for a finite being 
within a whole, but neither to the whole, nor to the position of the finite 
being completely considered I should substitute some such expression 
as ‘ the conception of absolute reality ' ‘ Human ' is an instance, not 

an ultunate But obviously the problem goes beyond Logic 

‘ This concession must be read subject to the reservations of p 99 
This dissociation is not possible in an ultimate sense. But of course 
dissociation from any particular teleological scheme is abundantly 
possible, and that is the point of material importance. 
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A prion components of Mill’s discussions ’ relatmg to the basis of 
necessary truth But nothing could, in my judgment, be more 
diation. conducive to a thorough master}' of the question than a 
careful study of the chapters referred to in JIiU’s Logic in 
the hght of some plam distinctions, uhich, m default of a 
better guide, I will here endeavour to lay down By Mill 
himself, together with the vmters whom he quotes, nearly 
every position of importance in the controversy is assumed 
m its turn, and the argument is a strange mixture of penetrat- 
ing sagacity with unphilosophical confusion. 

Mediate a. Necessity, as W'e have abundantly convinced ourselves,^ 
N^cbsity mediation or inference No isolated judgment qua 

forgotten, isolated can have necessity Every necessary truth must, m 
so far as it IS necessary, present itself as the conclusion from 
an antecedent. In the idle controversy whether axioms are 
known a pnon or ‘ from expenence ’ this aspect of necessity 
is forgotten on both sides 

'From (i) If prmi necessity is taken as inherent within the 
some- fQur corners of the axiom itself, the very nature of necessity 
prior’ is contradicted, and the only meaning which I presume the 
phrase a pnon can ever have had is stubbornly demed to 
it.® ‘ A pnon ' (iic TTporipw’) says m so many words that the 
knowledge to which this term applies is 'from something 
prior to it ’, 1 e. is derivative, inferred and mediate. The 
metaphor involved in ‘ pnor ' no doubt created for Aristotle 
a problem about the series of premises, which, it would seem, 
must come to an end somewhere m an ultimate premise , 
a problem which could only be solved, as Aristotle, I imagme, 
was really quite aware, by makmg the series ultimately return 
mto itself, and lose its successive character by transformation 
into an organised system." But this dif&culty about the 

' Mill’s Logic, Bk II, chaps v and vi 

• Cp especially above, i 134 

’lam quite unable, for the reasons assigned in the text, to subscribe 
to the views as to a pnon knowledge which are stated in sections 355-6 
of Lotze’s Logik In plaang the test o£ ’ self-evidence ’ in an immediate 
recognition without any process of proof he appears to me to surrender 
altogether the rational character of knowledge IIis subsequent ex- 
planation, sect 358, seems to me exactly parallel to WheweU’s practical 
retractation respecting the law of atomic weights bee below, p. 227 

* Set p 2C9 below 
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ultimate premise of a series, even if unsolved, does not justify 
the neglect of the plain logical difierentia imposed by the 
term a priori upon all that claims to be known a priori,^ viz 
that it shall be inferred from knowledge, whatever this may 
be, other than itself 

(2) If, on the other hand, bj' those who object to the ' a Indis- 
prion ' origin of knowledge, supposed to be alleged as not asl^a- 
experiential, an appeal is made to any form of indissoluble tion 
association, originating no doubt in constant experiential 
conjunction, but operating finally through a sheer psycho- 
logical inability to disjoin the parts which insist on present- 
ing themselves together in the mental picture, here if any- 
where we have the viewits doctrine of a pnon knowledge in 
its most outrageous form For, it must be remembered, 
the past IS past , the psychological history of our conviction 
cannot come into court when we wish to demonstrate the 
conviction to be true or false It is of no use to say, ‘ I have 
seen it so often that I cannot help believing it true ’ One 
might almost as well say, ‘ I have said it so often that I cannot 
help believing it true ’ The question is not how often you have 
seen it, but what you now know that you saw, and under 
what precise conditions If nothmg in the content of the 
expenence, as it now is m the mmd, goes to exclude error 
or to carry conviction,® then we believe it simply because we 
find it m the mind, which is just the description of vicious or 
intuitional a pnon belief ^ 

* PrantI, Geschichte der Logik, vol iv, p 78, quotes from Albertus de 

Saxonia, a d 1390, as the oldest authonty for the dualisbc use of ' a 
pnon ’ ‘ Demonstratio quaedam est procedens ex causis ad efiectum, 

et vocatur demonstratio a pnoi i et demonstratio propter quid et potis- 
sima , aha est demonstratio procedens ab eflectibus ad causas, et 
tabs vocatur demonstratio a posierwn et demonstratio quia (that) et 
demonstratio non potissima ' Nothing could be more sharply opposed 
to ' immediate ’ knowledge 

* The distinct relations to the percipient, which make us sure that our 
recollection is not a fancy, are what perform this office in an actof ‘simple’ 
memory In fact, no act of memory is absolutely simple, as indeed no 
intellectual act of any kind is The truth of our recollection is inferred 
from content, not accepted because of mere psyclucal indissolubility 

’ In the discussion alluded to in the text, Will is on the whole the 
champion of organised knowledge and inferential necessity against 
unreasoned conviction and mere indissoluble association But he 
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j3 The distinction on \\hich the lelation of necessity to 
Experience really turns is the distinction between oiganised 
and unorganised expeiience The former can give necessity , 
the latter cannot gi\e knowledge To maintain with Wliewell 
that theie is a necessity which does not depend on experience 
IS to concede Mill’s contention that necessity is a psychological 
illusion If there is no organisation of expenence into a system, 
the latter view is obviously the truth , but wuth the necessity 
which Mill rejects there must in that case also be thrown 
overboard the knowledge which he maintains If there is 
organisation of experience, then the necessity which attends 
complete conception, although nothingirrational supernatural 
or immutable, is more than a psychological illusion It 
simply means that gnen this and that, being the conditions 
imposed by our knowledge of the matter m hand, then the 
other must follow because of the relation between them 

This distinction may be I think, pretty thoroughly eluci- 
dated with reference to Wliew ell’s treatment ' of the prin- 
ciple, m his time quite a recent discovery, that chemical 
combination takes place between elements in cerlam con- 
stant definite proportions only Whewell was able to per- 
suade himself that this law, when once understood by a mind 
with adequate scientific resources, could not but be accepted 
as a law whose falsity was inconceivable Of course such an 
assertion, made by a writer suspected of a belief in intuitional 


wavers in his position, (i) by refusing to maintain against Whewell that 
a justifiable necessity can be generated by expenence, and confining 
himself to the contention that an illusory show of necessity can be so 
generated — this means that the experience of which he is thinking is 
the mere repetition of sense perception and not a determinate system 
of science , and (2) by the constant appeal to the profusion of experi 
mental evidence in favour of geometrical axioms, and in particular to the 
mental picture of parallel straight lines as the instrument, by a constant 
repetition of experiment, of generating the certainty that they are 
incapable of meeting Here we lose sight of the principle which owes 
so much to Mill s advocacy, that one good experiment will establish 
a law bir J Herschel as quoted by Mill wavers in precisely the same 
way, appealing now to iteration of experience, and now to systematic 
knowledge Spencer seems to hold the view characterised in the text, 
not Intel pi eting his test by conception into logical proof and therefore 
leaving 11s to suppose that it consists in psychical conjunction 
‘ Fulls adduced and discussed in 'ilill s chapters above referred to 
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or something like innate and unreasoned convictions of 
necessity, about a principle ‘ the discoverer of which was still 
living was open to the ridicule with which Mill assailed it. 
But the interest lies in the explanations which Whewell sub- 
sequently offered, and which make the course of his mmd 
in the matter tolerably clear. In order to perceive necessity 
m such a case, you must, he says in effect, understand the 
terms, you must conceive all the elements of the problem 
distinctly, and you must be furnished with a degree of scien- 
tific knowledge which not every man of science possesses. 
The ‘ intuition ’ of the truth, he says, ‘ may be a rare and 
difficult attainment ’ 

There can hardly be two opinions as to what all this means 
Conception as thus understood is simply systematic know- 
ledge, and the reason why you cannot conceive the law false 
IS that you have attained a thoroughly mediate insight that 
the system of science requires it to be true ; 1 e. that if it 
weie taken not to be true your system of reality would be 
shattered and overthrown This necessity is read into the 
tcims of the principle m question, the interpretation of which 
has been insensibly enlarged, and without careful analysis 
there is great likelihood that the principle will seem to possess 
a necessity involving no relation to anything outside itself. 
In the particular case in question it may be — ^though the 
suggestion is hazardous — ^that a confusion was operative in 
Whewell’s mmd between a very abstract principle which is 
involved m the place held by quantity m the real world, and 
the peculiar law discovered by Dalton as the law of atomic 
weights All quantity is definite, and every combination is 
a combination of definite quantities Nor can there be any 
doubt that every mixture has different propeities according 
to the relative quantities of the thmgs mixed together Wine 
and water will mix in any quantities, but the mixtures will 
not aU be the same I venture to write down these platitudes, 
as Mill, in mamtaining that the occurrence which Whewell 
called inconceivable really represents the general rule, almost 
seems to forget that every mixture is a mixture of definite 
quantities, and that a change in the proportion ivill make 
n difference in the mixture No doubt this comparatively 

Q2 
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formal pnncipk' i*; a long %\av from the law which Dalton 
discovered, viz that the peculiar combination known as 
chemical combination would not take place at all except 
between definite proportions of the elements But yet, 
assuming the constancy of the resultant combinations, e g 
that there is only one kind of water and not two or more kinds, 
and also the Imitation of thetr number, i e that there is not 
m nature a series of compounds containing the same elements 
as water but m slightly different proportions — and I should 
have imagined that the truth or untruth of these two sug- 
gestions must have been notorious to chemists before Dalton’s 
time — ^then presupposing all this it does seem to an outsider 
as if the law of combination in definite and constant propor- 
tions ’ was pretty much lendeied necessary b}' the mere 
nature of quantit}' At all eients, without being so rash as 
to infer from the operations of my own mind to those of 
Wliewell’s, I may suggest that some such process as the 
above, which is obviously a mediate inference from matters 
of fact combined with a formal principle about quantity, 
constantly follows upon the discovery of a law We are apt 
then tacitly to presuppose the matters of fact, and to identify 
the new law with the formal principle which it interprets 
This, I venture to think, is the key to the general character 
of the process wluch Whewell’s mind must have passed through 
in the case before us, with the result of liis mistaking mediate 
for immediate necessity * In any case, his reason for believing 
Dalton's law plainly was, as he says in so many words, that 
he thought he saw the whole order of nature to be involved 
in it. If the intuition of an a ■priori necessity excludes media- 
tion or inference, then this logical process was not the intuition 
of an a prion necessity 

* The theory of atoms goes further than this in form But I under- 
stand Mill and tVhew'ell to be speaking of tlie lasv only in as far as it 
refers to definite proportions 

’ It IS said that men always begin by denying a new truth, and then 
say that they knew it before This is simply that the material interpre- 
tation or development of an accepted abstract principle is at first strange 
to them and they resist it , but when they have understood it, they 
pass it o\er into the old formal principle, identifv the two, and become 
unconscious tliat they have made any adsance. 
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In as far then as Conception means tins complete insight, 
its necessity is clearly the sole test of truth, bemg simply 
identical with the necessity of knowledge. Mill's polemic 
against the test by mere Conception is largely justified by the 
ignorant use that was made of this test, as if it were immediate 
and operated by mere inspection In this polemic Mill shows 
himself alive to the true source of experiential necessity, 
although he rejects the term necessity except m reference to 
mathematical reasoning Thus, strangely enough, Mill re- 
introduces into knowledge the distmction between necessary 
and not-necessary truth, which the experiential school might 
be expected to deny And his account of the distmction is 
on the whole sound, refenmg it simply to the difference 
between the complete knowledge of the conditions, which is 
possible in mathematics,' and the partial knowledge of the 
conditions which alone is possible m ordinary physical investi- 
gation It would be better, however, either to abolish the 
term necessary altogether, or to extend it to all scientific 
knowledge as such 

Mere imagimhoH, on the other hand, as Mill rightly contends, 
though inclined to extend the contention erroneously to con- 
uptwn, has nothing to do with truth or knowledge either way. 
Allegations are not more likely to be true because we can 
imagine their content, nor less likely because we cannot. 

It follows from the above considerations — 

(i) That every judgment is necessary ® and mediate in as far 
as it IS known , and that no judgment has necessity or precision 
(which depends on the explicitness of the mediating conditions) 
if taken apart from the totality of knowledge , 
and (2) That the content of every judgment, as well as its 
truth or necessity, is correlative to the one ultimate judgment, 

1 e to the whole system of knowledge , and tliat therefore 
while we do well to maintain that the body of knowledge has 
certain mdispensable functions, we nevertheless commit an 
error of pnnciple if we deny that the identity of these functions 
IS like other identities compatible with variation 

' The view of mathematical conception!) as hypothetical does not 
concern us here See Bk I, chap iv 
' See also chap i oi this book, on the spccilic necessity of judgment. 
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Thus for instance knowledge, or reality as known, must 
have such a function of lelatmty as that ^hich we express 
by the law of causation But to suppose that the shape m 
which that function happens to be familiar to us, invohTng 
perhaps homogeneity of cause and effect, is necessanly an 
ultimate shape, is one of the most mischievous results of the 
fallacy of an isolated necessity I do not thmk that there 
can be any doubt that even the conceptions of the straight 
Ime or of three-dimensional space are modified m their content 
by the explicit distinctions needed to save them from bemg 
confounded with arcs of great circles on a sphere surface or 
with space of more or less than three dmiensions Unques- 
tionably the new conceptions, however unreal, make them- 
selves felt as restrictmg the absoluteness of the old ones. 
Every judgment is relative to the whole of knowledge and 
no judgment entirely escapes modification as this wtiole is 
modified 

ii In order to illustrate the true import and value of such 
conceptions as that of a fnon truth or of necessary knowledge, 
I wtU venture to give a bnef sketch of the process, tendmg to 
rejieat itself in historv', by which such distinctions are most 
thoroughly apprehended, and which, if only m the individual 
iiimd, IS perhaps necessary to their apprehension 

MTien, m an epoch of genuine enquiiy, a student first ojiens 
his eyes, so to speak, in the philosophical world, he finds 
himself confronted bj a multitude of traditional distinctions, 
some of which claim to be fundamental lines of demarcation 
Impressed w ith the ruling idea of all great epochs or earnest 
mtelligences, that of the imity of reality, he assumes a pro- 
test ant attitude towards these distinctions, which appear to 
him incompatible with the demands of his genius or of his 
time His iconoclastic zeal is mfiamed by the justihcatioii 
which it finds in the obnouslj' ineanmgless and mechanical 
iigidrtj of the tradition which it attacks, a tradition that has 
come to be in manj respects a real offence against the primary 
postulates of intelligence And turning from his contem- 
poraries to the great masteis of thought whom they profess 
to interpret, he finds m them also the phrases and ideas which 
he has learnt to regaid as the symbols of an uiuncamiig super- 
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stition And therefore, finding no help in man, such a pro- 
testant reformer in philosophy will proceed to reconstruct his 
world on the basis of that aspect of it in which its umty has 
been revealed to him , that is to say, 111 the case of logic, 
probably on the basis of sensation, of observation, of particulars, 
of inductive expenence 

But when with labour and pains some progress has been 
made m this reconstruction, then for the reformer or for his 
successors there arises a further stage. The duty now falls 
upon them of mamtaming the essential distinctions of thought, 
between perceptive comparison and geometrical demonstration, 
between empirical laws and laws of nature, between induc- 
tion by simple enumeration and the constructive processes of 
methodic science When these antitheses are fully developed, 
then the time has come for a rediscoveryof the meaning of Plato 
and Aristotle The language which science is compelled to hold 
reveals itself as coincident with that of the teacher who first 
explamed in what science consists The distinction between 
the province of self-contradictory opinion * and the province 
of coherent knowledge recovers for science the meaning which 
it had all but lost for scholarship When it becomes un- 
avoidable to erect, within the whole of ‘ expenence which 
has been passionately proclaimed to be coextensive with 
knowledge, the included w'holes of ‘ empirical ’ observation 
and mere fact, as opposed to deductive certainty and mathe- 
matical necessity, then it is understood how such distinctions 
as these w'hen originally made were distinctions witlun the 
know able world, and were not incompatible with the unity 
of experience No geometrician, I imagine, would accept the 
statement that the ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
of a circle, so far as ascertained, is ascertained by observation, 
because this would mean that it was found by direct measure- 
ment But, in denying this ‘ empirical ’ origin of the cognition 
in question, he would not suppose that he was alleging its 

‘ De Morgan's Budget of Paradoxes is little else than the self-defence 
of science against opinion 'J he failure to distinguish relations, which 
in the H orld of opinion makes difference into contradiction, is well illus- 
trated by one of De Morgan's cases, an argument against the rotation 
of the earth which asks ' How can a. man go 200 jards to any place if 
the moving siiperficicb of the earth do tarry it from liiiii ? ' p 78, 
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independence of our acquired knowledge concerning space 
and spatial relations He would explain, I suppose, that no 
doubt the calculation in question was based upon spatial 
relations that could only come into the human intelligence 
through Its being aware of a spatial world (however this its 
spatial perception attained), but that nevertheless the 
conclusion is reached by a process of reasoning or calculation, 
and is not an obsert ation m the sense m w hich it is an observa- 
tion that there are ten volumes m the shelf at my right hand 
And by extending the same reasonable interpretation to Plato 
and Aristotle which we extend to ourselves, remembering, 
that IS, that all contentions are relatne to certain purposes 
and proceed on certain assumptions, it becomes possible to 
recover something like their natural meaning 

The development of Logic in England from Bacon to Mill 
and Jevons is a good illustration of the process which I have 
attempted to describe. And on a still larger scale, extendmg 
to every side of life, I make no doubt that the Renaissance 
Itself, and also the new Renaissance of ^^■lnckelmann, Schiller 
and Goethe, were examples of a similar phenomenon Ancient 
sj-stems of thought or of religion can in fact onlj be mterpreted 
in as far as their interpreters feel the necessities which were 
pressmg upon their authors And thus the mditudual mind, 
in as far as its ideas develope from a root of genuine interest m 
reahty, tends to pursue an analogous course If a great master 
of thought could come on earth again after some centuries, 
he would seldom find his true followers among those who have 
never deviated from the straitest sect of his exponents. 

Thus a cjTiic might say that the histor\ of plulosophy is 
a process in which the meaning of Plato and Anstotle is 
periodically forgotten by their disciples and rediscovered by 
their antagomsts , who then, perhaps, become their disciples, 
and so the cycle recommences And the observation would 
be just except in so far as it imphes that in each rediscovery 
no advance is made on the meanmg as understood before. 
The cycles of philosophy repeat themselves, but not with 
identical content The Encyclopaedia Britanmca is a very 
different thing from the Encyclopaedia of existing knowledge 
as sketched m Plato's Republic. 
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ui It hab been suggested by a great writer * — and tbe ‘ Aesthc- 
suggestion falls in with many current ideas about philosophy 
— that the necessity or propnety on the strength of which 
synthetic connections are derived from or combined mto an 
including unity, ultimately the unity of the world, may be 
rightly described as ' aesthetic *. This conception contains 
elements of very unequal value, and I suspect that the element 
for the sake of which it is recommended is one for the sake of 
which it ought to be rejected 

It does not matter, or ought not to matter, whether we speak 
of self-evidence, propriety, or nec^ity They all attempt to 
express the same fact, that m knowledge, that is m judgment, 
we are not free, but are under a constraint exercised upon us by 
the content of knowledge itself, such that some judgments 
have to be accepted and others to be rejected But if we ex- 
press this fact by the term necessity, then in virtue of the 
explanations which have been given above we exclude, and 
rightly exclude, an interpretation which the terms self-evidence 
and propriety admit if they do not compel, that is to say, 
an intuitional mterpretation. 

‘ Aesthetic necessity,’ then, would either mean somethmg 
which we might accept as a fact, though we should pronounce 
its appellation unduly limited, or else would be a contra- 
diction m terms. I will consider the latter alternative first. 

a. An aesthetic judgment, like a moral judgment, is iiiiuoue 
everyday hfe, at any rate, not explicitly mediated It 
the peculiarity of the aesthetic product, or of the aesthetic diction, 
aspect of any object, that although coherent and rational, 
having passed through the medium of mind, yet nevertheless, 
qua aesthetically operative, it is not discursively analj’sed. 
Although m aesthetic judgment discursive analysis must play 
its part, yet such analjrsis is not the essence of aesthetic 
appreciation, but is on the contrary that which aesthetic 
appreciation has m common with scientific understanding, 
and is the ftiere organon of careful perception, by which the 
aesthetic product is constructed and brought to notice in the 
mmd A work of art, or any object regarded as beautiful, 
makes an appeal to feeling , which, as such an .qipcal, must 
' Lotze, Logik, setls j<>4-5 
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be immediate, although the leehng to \^hlch it appeals is 
moralised or spiritualised, and consequently there is on both 
sides, in the w ork of art and m the spectator, a rational content 
This, though it appeals to feehng m an immediate form, is of 
course capable of being analysed in mediate form But yet, 
as the work of art is the outcome of a spiritual mood of feeling 
in the artist, so it appeals to such a mood in the spectator. 
It was not constructed by combmation of abstract relations, 
and though its f abnc must be coherent and charged with mtelli- 
gence, yet no mere mtellectual reconstruction of such a fabnc 
can reproduce the spintual mood which is the essence of the 
work of art This, if expressed m an abstract or inferential 
form, may retain a value for philosophy, but loses the dif- 
ferentia of fine art Therefore, as necessity involves exphcit 
mediation, and aesthetic judgment in the stnetest sense 
excludes explicit mediation, to speak of aesthetic necessity 
is a coniradictio ut adjecto It is this immediate or intmtional 
self-evidence, this appreciation by feeling, which, as I suspect, 
the suggestion before us mtended to identify with logical 
coherence or necessity If recommended in this sense, the 
suggestion must I think be absolutely rejected Necessity 
only attaches to a judgment in as far as that judgment involves 
the whole of knowledge Unreasoned necessity is irrational 
belief 

anoth r ^ hand, aesthetic necessity merely meant 

sense, a f^3.t synthetic coherence of parts which every aesthetic whole 
lopca/ universals whatever, then though we should 

necessity admit the description to be true, and m one respect striking, 
yet we should have to add that it really did no more than 
refer us to one mstance, and that an imperfect one, of the 
general relation to be described An aesthetic whole is, so 
to speak, a universal made easy In it the individual unity 
which belongs to everythmg real is not left to be toilsomely 
unravelled by reflection, but is presented in a shape capable 
of at once appealmg as a unity to sense-perception or to 
imagination Hence the discursive analysis w'hich is instru- 
mental in the apprehension of a work of art, however subtle 
m its ultimate refinements, is ex hypothesi in great part 
evident and unavoidable In this sense and to this extent 
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the rational coherence in which all knowledge consists is 
strikingly illustrated, not by the aesthetic judgment itself, 
but by the analj^is which accompanies the apprehension of 
a work of art in so far as this apprehension is of the same 
nature with the apprehension of any perceived object or 
complex of relations w'hatsoever For this reason it is not 
uncommon to take a work of art as an example of the com- 
pulsion by which the nature of a whole controls its parts, 
simply because this control, which is the essence of individuality, 
lends itself readily to analysis in a work that is pervaded 
by an especially hannomous unity ' But precisely the same 
IS the case with geometrical conceptions, and for preasely 
the same reason geometrical necessity, which is not only 
rational but also essentially mediate, is often taken as the tj^e 
of logical necessity 

Of these two classes of examples the geometrical con- 
ception is the more perfect in one respect and the aesthetic 
in another The aesthetic object is an imperfect type of 
necessity because its nature is not exhaustible by reasoned 
judgment, but consists in being such as to produce a certam 
spiritual mood As this mood involves and is accompanied 
by some degree of reflects e apjirehension directed to the 
coherence of parts m the artistic whole, winch coherence is 
necessary, there is apt to be a confusion between the feeling 
and its concomitant insight which leads to an erroneous 
notion of immediate necessity And it may be added that 
in trained artistic perception there is an immediate reaction 
of repugnance or acceptance, analogous to the every-day 
moral judgment, which is right and accountable in its place, 

* 1 he lamoub simile of the statue in the beginning ol the fourth book 
of Plato’s Republic will occur to every one This simile, occurring at 
a critical point in an importaiit work, is pcrhajis responsible for a current 
idea that the Logic and Ethics of Plato and Aristotle were ' aesthetic ‘ 
or ‘ artistic ' But the fact is that Plato and Aristotle dealt almost 
exclusively with the general principles which underlie all individuality 
and function, and illustrated these from fine art, from industrial art, 
and from science, almost indifferently They possessed indeed no 
specific term for fine art, and though they gave a just weight to the idea 
of beauty, yet nothing in their theories was aesthetic if that means 
sentimental oi unreasoned If anything, they were too systematic and 
intellectual 
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but is the worst possible elucidation ol logical necessity, with 
which the form of feeling is whoUy incompatible The geo- 
metiical object is not open to this censure Its nature is to 
be capable of systematic construction through and through 
And the pervading nature in virtue of which the universal 
determmes its differences, the root of logical necessity, is no- 
where more explicitly formulated and applied than m geometry. 

As to individuality, however, the matter is reversed A 
work of art, though not an embodunent of real teleology, — 
for it has not a purpose conceived as a definite reflective 
idea, — ^has nevertheless the content or nature of real teleo- 
logy, being thoroughly penetrated with reason ' in the form 
of feehng It is therefore individual in a special sense, as 
an outward and visible form thoroughly identified with an 
idea that pervades it, so that tlie work of art is distinctly 
relative to human intelligence, though it has no separable 
purpose embodied in abstract human thought. Thus a work 
of art IS an exceptionally effective instance of an individual 
whole In geometneal objects the pervading unity is of the 
most various kinds, and sometimes, taking the imperfect form 
of a progression to infinity, appears to be incapable of con- 
btitutmg a whole complete in itself. Even space seems 
powerless to limit itself, and therefore its parts seem rather 
to he indifferently behind one another than to constitute 
a totality in which each has its peculiar place and function. 
In this sense no doubt the peculiar and specific necessity 
imposed upon parts by the whole which they constitute is 
better illustrated by the aesthetic than by the geometrical 
whole 

Yet the wholes of real teleology, the moral order, for ex- 
ample, as exhibited in a moral person filling his place m a 
community, illustrate the nature of rational necessity better 
than either the aesthetic or the geometrical system The 
identification of necessity with the idea of an intuitional or 
isolated self-evidence is the rock to be avoided 

‘ Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase ' criticism of life ', applied to poetry, 
explains what is meant by saymg that art contains reason That the 
reason must be in the form of feeling this term ‘ criticism ' appears to 
Ignore 
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Necessity, then, is a character attaching to parts or differ- 
ences interrelated nithin wholes, universals, or identities If 
there were any totality such that it could not be set over 
against something else as a part or difference witliin a further 
system, such a totahty could not be known under an aspect 
of necessity The universe, however we may conceive of it as 
including subordinate systems, must ultimately be incapable, 
ex hypothesi, of entering as an element into a system including 
more than it Strictly speaking, therefore, its relation to 
knowledge must be one of reality, not of necessity. But also, 
stnctly speaking, it is a reality which we have no power to 
question or to explam, because all our questionmg or explana- 
tion falls within it. There can be no meaning in talking about 
what might be the case if the universe w'ere other than it is, or 
about what has been the case to make the universe what it is. 

But except m the case of this unique and imaginary refer- 
ence of that which is assumed to be the absolute whole to 
something outside itself, every judgment is the synthesis of 
differences, in a whole or identity expressed or understood, 
and is therefore at the same time the analysis of that identity. 
It makes no difference to the ultimate or actual import of 
a judgment whether as a process in time it took its rise from 
the synthesis of two data, or from the analysis of one. In 
every judgment there are differences within an identity. In 
every judgment therefore there is affirmed a necessity based 
on a reality The necessity itself may have for its content 
a further reality, or may remain an abstraction which can 
only be set down as descnptive oi illustrative of reality. 
The latter is the case with the more extreme forms of the 
hypothetical judgment. 

The vaiious fonns of universal which are the source of 
necessity and constitute the content of judgments, the com- 
parative value of these forms for knowledge, and the affinities 
between them, are the object-matter of Logical Science. 
And because our intelligence creates and sustains our real 
world by a continuous judgment which embraces these forms, 
in their concrete connection, ivithin the unity of its system, 
it IS further true that Logical Science is the analysis, not 
indeed of mdnidiial real objects, but of the intellectual struc- 
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ture oi reality as a whnle In spraking of the intellectual 
structure of reality, it seems to be suggested that reality is 
modified by knowledge and is dependent upon mind How 
far and in what sense this is the case I have attempted to 
explain in some additional chapters dealing with current 
contentions of to-day. 

Genetic 4 - In more than one passage of the first edition of this 

Theory j referred to considerations bearing on the limits of a 

and Ne- 

cessity Genetic theory of Logic The development of systematic 
thought as it reveals its inherent nature m response to stimuli 
largely conditioned by its own advance, and according to its 
own necessity, appeared to me to be the true type of genetic 
analysis It seemed to me fuither that a sharp distinction 
must be draw n '' between varied forms and degrees in which 
the conditions of knowledge might be fulfilled in various 
environments, and any attempt at evolutionary explanation 
of its ultimate principles, such as the law of non-contradiction 
On the other hand I was careful to point out ' that even such 
leading principles — the necessary functions, as I proposed to 
call them, of the rational mind — were not to be considered 
as formal propositions, given and self-evident each within its 
own four corners, and uresponsive to alterations in the general 
body of knowledge I regarded them as roughly comparable 
with the mam functions of an animal organism, which may be 
fulfilled in all sorts of shapes and degrees, but must be fulfilled 
if life IS to reside in it. 

There must, I urged, for example, be a function in the body 
of knowledge corresponding to what we know as the law of 
Causation But in what precise shape it is to be asserted has 
been and is still a matter of controversy, which will no doubt 
continue to lean in different directions from tune to time 
according to the reqmrements of the matter to be dealt with 

I propose here to return to the above question, which 
has been the subject of much recent discussion, and has 
lately met with a substantive treatment in a treatise on 
Genetic Logic. 

* Vol 1, p 2 '• Ibid pp 7-8 ' Vol 11, p 229 

* Roughly, because for life the etivironment is the surface of the earth, 
For minrl it is the qniverse. 
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1 There is, however, one general difficulty w Inch may be dealt Reason 
with m advance ‘ \Vliat matter ? ’ it may be replied to me 
' According to current views, and your own in particular, all tion 
genesis is only revelation, and there is no true creation de 
novo “ Tout est donne ” Suppose that reason is only an 
evolutionary adaptation, selected by the environment from 
variations of thinking, for you at least that makes its nature 
none the less its own. However moulded, it had to be as it 
has turned out \\ffiat difference can the particular process 
make ? ^Vhat logical interest can you have in combating 
a vieiv which professes to trace the genesis of the logical 
reason as an adaptation due to natural selection ? ’ Now m 
a sense I am prepared not to admit but to contend that 
everything is modelled by the environment — the whole — ^which 
means, in the end, by something hke natural selection But 
within this wide principle there are distinctions which must 
be taken Above all, we must distinguish systematic con- 
trivance — ^the conscious working of a principle of totality 
and non-contradiction— fiom tiial and eiror The conscious 
endeavour towards non-contradiction and totahty is no doubt 
a powerful instrument towards survival through natural 
selection, but it is also a great deal more It is withm itself 
a power of construction and of judgment, by its own law and 
necessity, m its own right This power is what we call reason 
and intelligence , it is characteristically self-contamed and 
self-complete ; and has its own necessity, which is systematic, 
and not the mere success de facto that comes through tnal 
and error, the pure and simple form of moulding by natural 
selection. 

How reason is tiuly cieative I have briefly discussed above, 
and hope to consider more at large in another work. Briefly, 

I should urge that reason alone means creativeness, the con- 
tinuity of the hona fide old with the hona fide new, and that 
there is nothing in the umverse that is strictly creative except 
reasonable * and logical process — such for instance as we 
observe m every original work of art. That every such element 
is new and unparalleled is a quahty secured to it according 


* See above, p 182 
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to the degree of its individuality, which is one thing with its 
logical perfection To repeat or be repeated means imperfect 
individuality — a failuie, pro tanto, to hold one’s own as an 
element in the whole But I must not here digress further m 
this direction 

Reason, then, however it manifests itself in answer to 
demands of an environment, has its own necessity and does 
its own selection in virtue of its own constructive principle. 
It IS the nature of this necessity, and the organisation which 
embodies it, that we investigate m Logic, and from the stand- 
pomt of which, so far as the system has been apprehended, 
we can ]udge and understand its partial incarnations in the 
course of evolution This distinction between rational neces- 
sity and ie facto survival will be further insisted on in the 
sequel 

Imitation II. I understand it to be the claim of the recent Genetic 

^IrfKtion Logic to explain the rise and growth of the charac- 

teristic organisation of thought which we portray in logical 
science, by a process of Imitation through which thought- 
variations are suggested, together with one of Selection, 
through which only ceitam of these are permitted to survive 
owing to their fitness for social and practical needs. Granted 
these factors, it is held, the nature of logical thought can be 
accounted for by them and out of them. 

My contention is, on the other hand, that Imitation is merely 
a later and partial aspect within the character of relevant 
response which Jielonp to the principle of non-contradiction 
developing m its world of Identity and Diversity of expenence, 
which is to it as the world of organic being is to the prmciple 
of Life.' And further, that Selection is something which 
Thought does for itself — as in the relation of any theory to 
the experience it unifies — and from its own standpoint. A 
Genetic theory, therefore, I contend, may exhibit the de facto 
evolution of the thought system and thought prmciple under 
histoncal influences , but it can never derive from other 
factors that systematic necessity of reason, rooted in the 
pnnaple of non-contradiction, in virtue of which it pronounces 
some judgments to be true and others to be false 

* But see p 238 above as to the diflerent environments of the tuo 
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ui Imitation is a paitial case of lelevant response, whidi Meaning 
depends on a recognition of Identity m Difference a I can 
not agree with the view that this distmction is verbal, e g. 
m its application to biology It is easy to show that a working Imitation 
whole cannot be represented m terms of similarities between 
its members . And for the same reason the natui e of the mem- 
beis themselves must m a great measure be omitted from such 
a representation The Linnean classification, 01 the current 
‘ natural ' classification in botany, may be taken as a repre- 
sentation accordmg to resemblances, though I should not 
admit that any scientific classification is so intended. But a 
region of the world, as a whole of competing and co-operatmg 
members, accordmg to the light thrown by the prmciple of 
evolution, can never be represented m such a form as this. 

It can never hrmg together the thmgs which have most to 
do with each other competing species of plants, co-operative 
plants and animals, the soil, the climate, and their effect 
on the hvmg things Of course all this can be added m foot- 
notes, as it were, to classification by resemblances ; but it 
cannot be represented m the structure of the classification 
Itself It would be like trying to e.\plain a locomotive by 
arranging its paits in classes accordmg as they resemble each 
other. The reason of the impossibihty is that the paits or 
memheis have their connection through their differences , 
and in a classification by resemblances, these, though they 
have then weight as differences, have no weight as instruments 
of identity This whole subject is treated by Green,* and 
I thmk IS too little understood. I should stiongly suspect 
that the reform of logic m this sense in the great Idealist 
days promoted, or at least was akm to, the transition from 
Lmnreus to Darwin 

/3. Imitation (I summaiise in my own language) is alleged Why held 
to be a vera causa, it shows, is psychical, genetic, you can see ^3^^% 
it at work , the operation of a universal (that is, an identity m 
difference) is an assumption, shadowy, almost, I thmk, a prion, 
mystic, antiquated, mvisible I assume, it is urged, pubhcity, 
the common awareness of a situation m which more than one 
person is concerned, which ought to be explamed. 

^ See p 183 above 
K 


U37 i 
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Now I cannot see any ground for all this ui the facts Imi- 
tation no doubt IS a fact, and plaj-s an important part m 
furnishing the self with material I quite recogmse the value 
of the work which has been done on this subject But surely 
response and reaction, mdices of communication through a 
common nature, are much wider and more primary facts, 
extending over the whole world, physical and psychical. The 
adapted response is earher — is it not ? — than consciousness , 
and the process of its passing under the control of mtelhgence 
and being emancipated from trial and error, is fairly well 
understood, though still doubtful in some details But the 
adapted response, as controlled b\ intelligence, just means 
a consciousness of the situation based on an inference which 
pro tank dispenses with the test of material action ; an mference 
based on perception is substituted for a certam number of 
errors, as when a man sees at a glance how to open a gate, 
which a dog wall paw' at till it comes open There seems to 
me no assumption in this , it is a plain statement of fact, 
and of fact more general and fundamental than imitation, and 
requirmg no more assumption. 

With responses adapted by intelligence on the part of two 
or more agents you have 'publicity’ or 'the situation'. 
What you want, to account for this, is not imitation, but the 
power of consciousness to combine perceptions and see their 
lesults — in short, the unity of consciousness As I understand, 
it IS urged that this must not be assumed but can be and 
ought to be genetically accounted for This I iviU speak of 
when I come to comment on the meaning of the term ‘ genetic ’. 
My present pomt is merely that imitation is the secondary, 
less general, and less completely stated fact, and that, the 
assumption of it, while mvolvmg, as much as a response does, 
the assumption of the unity of consciousness, is m no special 
way a help towards explaming the apprehension of a situation 
as a whole 

False y. The treatment of facts introduced by this theory seems 
tron^of precarious all round. Particularly is this the case with 

l'™tator the sepaiation of the imitator and the inventoi I am con- 
vcntor ■^’■nced tliat a really critical study of any bianch of history 
would demonstrate the ciudeness of this antithesis when 
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Is Truth explained ? 

offeied ds d mattei of principle The advance of the human 
mmd, mdependently, so far as can be judged, of individual 
original genius, is one of the most striking phenomena of 
Instory, and one is inclmed to add that the deepest transforma- 
tions are those which have taken place in this way. It is an 
old and true saying that man must advance or recede , to 
stand still is impossible foi him. That is to say, the application 
of tradition to life is in itself a geneiator of mventions ; it is 
impossible even to borrow ideas without di awing conclusions 
which the lender never drew And it is well known how rarely, 
if ever at all, an invention can be assigned to a smgle mmd 
The history of art is very instructive on this point, e g. the 
education of a Turner. 

iv. The second question (p 240, on evolution of Thought), Truth or 
seems to amount to this Does a genetic account of thinkmg ’ 
explain by what character judgments are true, 01 only under 
what influence we have come in fact to hold (often wrongly) 
ceitam judgments to be true ’ And what bearmg has either 
alternative on the theory of selective thmkmg ’ 

o. I will say at once that I see no meaning in a genetic Limits of 
account of knowledge, except as a history of opmion , but accouM 
I admit that this mvolves a history of mental organisation 
A simple illustration will do as well as an ambitious one. 

We constantly make such judgments es this ' A. B is a 
moderate Evangelical , he was brought up as an extreme one, 
in a family and cucle whose views were extreme, but his 
work and mtercourse with varieties of people have made him 
much more temperate’ Here we have the true place of a 
selective theoiy of thinking, so far as I understand it, in a 
nutshell A B inherited a platform, an orgamsed mental 
constitution and logical or quasi-logical system ; 1. e he 
acqmred it by adaptation to his parents' and teachers’ views, 
or imitated them Starting from this, he developed his later 
position through varied forms of social selection actmg on 
his ideas, involving accommodation to practical needs , and 
he now has a mental content and oiganisation at once fairly 

bee, 111 Mr I'liiberg’s book, the drawing copiud by I urncr 111 boyhood 
Iioin an engraving, set side by side with the engraving from which it 

R2 
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liannonioiLS with the eiicle m which at piesenl he moveb, 
and deteimmed as a whole by the platform which he mherited. 
I do not doubt foi a moment that a history of all of us and of 
the human lace could be written in teims analogous to these 
w'lth a great deal of tuith And it w'ould not omit the facts 
of mental organisation The metaphysician, the psychologist, 
the biologist, mathematician, and also the Englishman, Fiench- 
man and German, would all piovc to possess, yes, and to have 
acquired and developed, certain favouiite categories, certam 
forms of logical or quasi-logical bias, and predispositions to 
accept explanations of certam appropiiate types 

In such a historical enquiry some theory of selective thmkmg 
might have, so far as I see, very inteiestmg applications It 
would show by what needs and under what duection of 
attention the mmds of nations and individuals had grown 
mto ceitam structures, and had acquired ceitam logical pre- 
dispositions 

But even here it would be ncccssaiy cither to expand veiy 
laigely the sense m which, oi to limit very strictly the extent 
to which, we affirmed action to be the instrument of selection. 
If action meant all change of consciousness directed to an end, 
then, in referring the course of cognition and mental organisa- 
tion to the needs of action, we should be makmg cognition 
itself the standaid of cognition,* and saying that it learns to 
act as it does act primanly by scekmg its own ends and 
secondarily by takmg account of a certain contact w'ltli 
matenal action Then we might fearlessly say that ‘ action ' 

* Mr Stout in his Manual of Psychology seems to me to agree on the 
whole with me, never blinking the relative importance of the cognitive 
system as compared with external action, nor the liability of social 
endorsement to be erroneous But m one place he seems for a moment, 
as I venture to think, to slur the distmction on which I am here insistmg 
On p 547 he msists that because belief is a condition of activity, there- 
fore activity must be a condition of belief And this remark he extends 
to theoretical activity, though, indeed, as referring it to the provisional 
acceptance of working hypotheses, he gives it a very restricted and 
innocent application But the point I wish to urge is this In a ' prac- 
tical ’ activity the end is assumed to be given, and it is not a cogmtive 
end , therefore in this case there is some tendency to adopt beliefs 
whicli purely cogiiituc processes might not confirm, le there is 
ti possibility of d icdl iion-cognitive influence on cognition But in a 
thcoretic.ll activity, unless a preconceived opinion is to be supported 
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IS the sole test and instiument of selective thinking. How 
‘action’ operates, would be the further question, to which 
Logic would be the answer 

If, on the other hand, action were taken in the sense of the 
pioduction of change in Ihe external w'oild, we should return 
quite a different answer We should say that the influence 
of piactical needs was a diminishing factor as the content 
of systematic knowledge inci eased ^ We should point out 
that when thought has become complex, action on the external 
woild IS to it as sensation is to science, a condition which is 
little more than negative , something, drsagreement with 
which demands more 01 less modification of the discrepant 
thought, but any given agreement with which carries us but 
a very little way towaids truth We should further urge 
that the much talked of ‘ social endoisement as applied to 
systematic ideas, has no existence This is a very important 
point in its practical beai mg Social endorsement does apply 
roughly to habits of action But to cognitive ideas, to the 
actual content of inventions, and to tlieoiies, as such, it has 
no application, only touchmg them m one or two points out 
of thousands , and to suppose otherwise is a very mischievous 
superstition '' It is a transfeience of the ideal postulate 
of reason, that all valid judgment is valid for all intelligence, 
to the de facto social consciousness, to which it applies only 
in grades so contingent and varying as to be of no selec- 
tive value whatevei The leading ideas of society, so fai as 
they can be conjectured from their expiession, aie always 111 


(winch IS an aberration from the theoretical consciousness), the eml to 
be obtained is not given, but is itself a conclusion to be constructed It 
therefore involves ipso facto a modification of the beliefs ancillary to 
it, and the dangerous primacy of action over reason is not confirmed by 
this instance 

•* Mr Stout in his Manual seems to me perfectly clear on this point , 
and to be wholly free from the ambiguity whether thouglit is made true 
by being socially and practically selected, which I find in others. 

I hope I shall not annoy a fnend who conversed with me in the 
U S ‘V , in 1892, if I make use of his observation to me ‘ Sir, the people 
of these States has e endorsed the philosophy of Mr Herbert Spencer ' 
The example seemed too apposite to be neglected, as showing the 
laxity with which a rough coincidence m one or two points is construed 
as an ‘ endorsement ’ 
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arrear of the truth known to experts, and more especially 
are discrepant with its own habits of action, which do 
represent in a rough and unorganised form the external 
needs of life ’ 

The exclusive importance attached to action on the external 
world, and to social endorsement, even as influences on the 
history of opinion, is, I hold, a mere paradox, unsupported 
by facts. The subordination of the vast cognitive systems 
and inteiests of mankind (which have, it must be remembered, 
their own relations, dictated by cognitive needs, with the 
‘ external world ’ or sense-perception) to the test of action in 
the narrower sense of material external change. I believe to 
be simply an elementary blundei If, on the other hand, we 
aie only asked to call these interests and systems ' practical ’, 
as Aristotle carefully pointed out that they are, in virtue of 
their inherent conativeness, we are asserting, I take it, the 
contradictory of Pragmatism.'' but are returning to obvious 
truths ' 

The /3. And vhen we raise the whole question of Piagmatism. 

TMth 1 e as I understand not ‘ How do we come to think something ■’ ’ 
but ‘ What tests or makes its truth ’ ’ the idea of selection by 
social endoisement, or by success in pioducmg change in 
the external world, loses all claim to consideration, except as 
involving agreement with sense perception, which is provided 
by cognitive activities in a much more adequate form As 
we have seen, nearly the whole of cognition is simply untouched 
by action on the external world In such action itself the 
outw'ard change effected is but a minor part, from which, as 
we know, e g in all ethical considerations, it is impossible 
with certainty to understand a man’s mind ; and when 

■' e g T H Green usually agreed with J S Mill on questions of public 
policy, though on all theoretical matters then minds were diametrically 
opposed This is possible, just because theoretical ideas, even of social 
matters, have so s eiy little of their content in contact with practice 

■’ Because Pragmatism says, as I understand, that the only ends of 
action arc those which consist in change wTought upon the external 
•world, and that, to these, cognition is a means Tor me, cognition, as 
a harmonj in our experience, has the character of an end of action, 
though not the whole end But external change is nevei an end 

' SeeStewart, Notes on Aristotle's r.fhics, 1098, a 3, and citation from 
the Politics 
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we come to the great cognitive systems the prerogative of 
such action vanishes altogether Indeed, there is but one 
criterion of truth, and that is, a fuller systematic cognition of 
the content whose truth is m question No history of opinion, 
no formation of a platform, no idiosyncrasies of mental 
organisation, can come into court when the question of truth is 
raised. Then we have to do with nothing but the systematic 
necessity of knowledge and the fact that fuller cognition can 
compel every false judgment to expose itself as flat self- 
contradiction. 

Now the advocates of Genetic Logic seem to me to mean 
that selection by social and practical needs not merelyaccounts 
for our holding opinions, but also constitutes their truth or 
falsehood If so, then, as the problem opens out, we have the 
whole of Pragmatism on our hands, and are, as I hold, beyond 
the limits of legitimate genetic explanation Grant, e g for 
the sake of argument, that the unity of consciousness first 
appeared m practical action in the narrower sense given above 
(as it must have done if there was a time when consciousness 
was entirely ‘ practical ’ in its aim), or that it is motor in its 
nature, or that it appears in some sort of general sensory 
process. All that is inteiesting in the history of opinion, but 
has no bearmg on the logical value of such unity This is 
only to be discovered by an analysis of the part played by it 
in the organisation of experience so as to avoid self-anni- 
hilation by self-contradiction. It is an old story ; granting 
(what is not true) that we need not play the game, yet if we 
sit down to it we must observe the rules. If we are asked. 
Why must we there is no answer but to show by analysis 
m any given case that m tr)nng to evade them we are dis- 
guisedly throwing up our hand I can imagine its bemg replied, 

‘ But you say that A B ’s rules and platform are got by his 
history and education , then surely his truth is so too.’ The 
answer is that his rules and platform are an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of ttie rules and platform, and cannot stand against 
another, in him or outside him, which moi e nearly approaches 
them, and therefore is able to exhibit his as self-contradictory. 
His knowledge, or lather opinion, qua his, may be compared 
to his body, a ie facto stiucture, accounted for by accident 
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and selection as well as nutrition and correlation But his 
knowledge qua knowledge may be compared with the work 
his body is now capable of as a machine — a test to which his 
genesis has nothing whatever to say Truth is the most 
organised organisation of reality in the medium of judgment , 
our history may excuse our failures m it, but cannot make 
them successes 

Views like this suggest to some thinkers the idea of ‘ the 
mmd, for no reason, and by no regular processes, makmg 
its truth what it will ’ ; or of ' the essential mysticism of a 
priort formalism which prevailed before the rise of the genetic 
point of view ’ 

This again is an old story The very error with which I am 
charged appears to me to be merely in the mind of my anta- 
gonist. The whole antagonism of principle between classical 
and modern logic , the whole conception of a modern develop- 
ment of the genetic point of view, considered as any- 
thing which affects the nature and criterion of truth , the 
whole idea of ' thought in itself ’ as opposed to the nature of 
the real in cognition — all this appears to me to be the 
merest mare’s nest The truth of anything is for me 
simply its fullest nature so far as expressible in judgment, 
organised, as the fullest nature must be, so as to avoid 
diminution by the contradiction of its paits What I deny is, 
not that thought is the expression of organised reality, but 
that the organisation of reality is confined to the production 
of material change in things The nature of thmgs is both 
general and special, and besides its more general and formal 
characteristics, there are all sorts of grades and variations 
as we push deeper and deeper into the heart of complex 
individuality These, as found by analysis, form respectively 
the more abstract and more concrete elements of Logic. 
But obviously all of them contain and confirm the general 
nature of truth 

Why should not the universal ‘ be a mental experience 
which has for its physical counterpart the synergy of adapted 
action ’ ’ To me the answer seems simple — because there 
IS very little thought, jiropoitionately speaking, to which 
there is any adapted action, in the sense of external material 
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change, to correspond. I have said that I think that unity veiy 
likely first showed itself in adapted action But no thought, 
probably, ever had its content exhausted m the adaptation 
of external action , no thought of a cultured mind can ever 
be so exhausted to-day, even in the most practical of activities , 
and a very great part of life, a part which even economically 
and industrially is an immense and commanding interest in 
the world, has no end m external adapted action at all, but 
on the contrary uses and transforms such action by making 
it its means A great scientific laboratory, for example, has 
not its unity in a material operation to be produced , its 
actions have their unity in a cognition to be attained. The 
same point is very strikingly shown in the enormous material 
activities of a Wagner or Handel festival , whose whole 
practical business has for its determining purpose the produc- 
tion of a harmony in minds, of the same general (not specific) 
nature as a cognitive state The harmony is the end , the 
‘ action ’ IS the means 

The formation of new reality, as a hona fide addition to the 
universe of what was not in it before, seems to me a contra- 
diction in terms But the discovery of reality new to us, 
and the adaptation of intelligence to it, is surely a fact which 
no one has ever denied And what we call the discovery of 
reality, the coming to take pait in it, as for example by 
education a finite mind must at some moment begin to — 
accepting its burden as part of the experience we have to 
work out — all this is not simply a finding of something pre- 
existent It is an element, an appearance, of the tension by 
which something maintains itself m ultimate reality ; an 
element or appearance without which the self-maintenance 
could not be complete There are not two worlds, an original 
which pre-exists, and a copy which we make according to our 
discoveries of the first When we discover, we neither add 
to the universe nor repeat it We simply play our part, 
which as we are finite, has a beginning and an ending, in its 
self-maintenance. 

Now if this distinction would satisfy the genetic point of 
view, I think we might come to terms. But if that view 
means a that new reality is cieated in the sense of being 
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actually added to the univeise by no continuous self main- 
tenance or logical process, and not created in the sense of being 
discovered as above explained, by entering into its act of 
continuous self-creation, and ^ that action on the external 
world, and social selection, are the determinants and criteiia 
of truth, then I am afraid there can be no reconciliation 
between us.* 

‘ See Bradley Mind 79, 323 S where he urges that ‘ My act never is 
creative (p. 329) I take it that he does not deny that the universe, 
as a life, maintains itself in some degree through my act He only 
denies, I gather, that my act brings something nevi into the nature of 
the universe as a whole 
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The above Theory of Judgment in relation to 
‘ Absolutism ’ 

I A theory of Judgment must be criticised on its own Our 
merits Still, it would point to some defect in such a theory, "^**®**y 
if, without the strongest possible reason, it should tie us down diced ’ 
ab imho to an ulterior metaphysical doctrine 
Judgment, we may say, should be an instrument of asserting 
whatever we want to assert If it trammels us in our beliefs, 
we must surely be interpreting it wrong 
Therefore I understand it to be an attack on the theory of 
Judgment which, having originated elsew'here, is in the main 
adopted in this work, when we are told by distinguished 
writers “ that it by itself makes necessary the doctnne of 
Absolutism The attack is pnmanly indeed addressed fo 
reveal the slightness of the foundation of the latter doctrine ; 
but I take it that its suggestion is double-edged, and might be 
bnefly rendered thus ‘ Your logical theory is a capnce w'hich 
is enough by itself to force you to Absolutism, and will not 
let you sa}' w'hat 5'ou mean Your Absolutism is a meta- 
physical doctnne founded on little or nothing beyond this 
logical caprice ’ My aim m tins chapter, as befits a logical 
treatise, is to combat the first of these two suggestions But 
so far as the ‘ by itself ’ is concerned, this cannot be done with- 
out reference to the positive grounds which force the theory 
of Judgment to define itself in favour of Absolutism And 
therefore to indicate the reasons for the latter doctrine, though 
strictly belonging to metaphysics, also becomes relevant here 
The criticism runs thus If e^ ery judgment in ultimate 
analysis qualifies an existing reality by an abstract universal, 

•“ Mr Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz, p 15, and Principles ol 
Mathematics, p 448 , Professor Stout, Aristotelian Proceedings, 1902-3, 
p 7, Professor A E Taj lor, ibid , 1908-9, pp 202-5 
^ These words, ‘ bj itself,’ indicate a principal feature of the criticism 
in tlie sense in which I desire to repel it 
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it IS impossiljle to an ivc at a plurnlity o{ individuals which 
can be dtimate subjects of predication, because no combination 
of abstract universals can confer the uniqueness “ which alone 
distinguishes an individual There can therefore be but one 
ultimate Individual to which all predicates must belong , and 
this doctrine is Absolutism 

On this basis there are two charges against our theory of 
Judgment First, that its consequent, the doctrine of Abso- 
lutism, IS false, and therefore the antecedent, the theory of 
J udgment, must be false also That is. there are many ultimate 
subjects of predicates, and a theory w Inch involves the denial 
of this must fail 

Secondly, in any case the theory of Judgment binds us 
from the beginning to a certain metaphysical view, which is 
an unfair and improper use to make of a logical capnee, or, let 
us say, of a logical analj-sis of the mere form of assertion 
No hmte i The set of facts upon w’hich the former charge is supported, 
wstent' ^ understand, with the necessity of recognising real 

plurahties of terms in logic and m mathematics From this 
fact, as I read the argument,** is inferred, what is not included 
m it as a fact, the existence of a plurality of substances of 
which, on the strength of an appeal to our private expeiiencc, 
the self IS taken to be the principal example And the exis- 
tence of such true substances is also independently affirmed 
By substance is meant something which can only be a subject 
and never a predicate, and which is a uniquely individual 
existent, so far independent that as a part or element it is 
no less individually real than the whole, while the wliole is 
no less individually real than the parts ' 

Now the doctrine of a single Individual Reality rests on 
the demonstration that no finite individuals are self-complete 
and self-contained, and that therefore none such can be self- 
existing substances, or irreducible subjects of predication '* 

* See Professor Stou t, loc cit 

'* Taylor, loc cit It is very noticeable that this fact is not taken as 
itself including the existence of a plurality of substances , so that prima 
facie it IS a proof that yon can quite successfully «ork with a plurahfv 
of terms which have no claim to be siilistances *' Ibid , pp 208-9 
•' Cf Bradlej in Mind, 74, p ifio, wlnrli I saw first after this passage 
was written 
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1 suppose that eveiy discussion of substance to-day must 
start from the position which Lotze has made faimliar , ‘ 
that to call anything a substance must indicate its mode of 
behavioui, and not an occult somewhat piesuined to be in- 
herent m it From such a point of depaiture we come at 
once to the position that substantiality, like individuality, 

IS a matter of degree No finite real is wholly independent and 
self-existent , none, that is to say, when taken as a subject, 
can be concerned m judgments which are completely true 
cither regarding its predicates 01 regarding its relations with 
other subjects '' If this is so — and even the argument 
which I am disputing admits andmamtams it ' — there is no 
finite real which is in the full sense a substance No judgment 
in winch such a real stands as subject or term can ultimately 
be true , the connections alleged about it must either be too 
mucli or too little 

I must explain that to deny the self-existence of any finite 
leal, IS not to assert that Reality could be complete without 
it Nothing IS self-existent, but notlung is iion-contributory 

II 1 he above argument is merely carried into detail in the Deaieej 
doctiinc of degrees of mdividuality Tliis, il we start from vljudhty. 
Lotze’s position, is indisputable , and is over and over again 
asserted both bv implication and 111 so many words m the 
aigument undei discussion ^ There are tcriiis, w e saw it admit, 

which are not substances , and when we come to substances, 
it IS granted that the finite self has less individuality than the 
social whole, which nevertheless most people would not admit 
to be a spiritual substance at all.® And m fact, no finite 
individual is self-contamed, seIf<onsistent, or self-dependent ; 
all finite individuals differ in their degrees of these charac- 
teristics This seems to me to be one of the truths which 
are accepted without being believed I do not think that it is 

“ Metaphysics, Eng fians , p 76 See 1 206 fi above. 

' Taylor, loc cit, and Stout, Ar Proc, p 21 , and cp Bradley, 
Appearance and Keality,in the arguments agamst Pluralism, pp. 141-3 
and 607 

^ c g p 21 1, wc might diuM a distinction heie between mdividual 
substances of higher and lowti ordcis ' 

‘ I cannot reconcile this with the iiquiicment that the element is to 
be as real as the whole, and vice vena, ibid , p 20S, 
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or can be seriously disputed on philosophical grounds All 
the distinctions wluch philosophy takes account of between 
higher and lower grades of hfe and experience come back to 
this. Any logical or metaphysical system is enough to show 
how the positive value of the law of non-contradiction 
embodies itself in such gradations , and the argument of 
Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality is, as I understand it, 
the same in pnnciple throughout Yet if this principle were 
not only accepted but beheved there would surely be at once 
an end of pluralism and of the multitude of self-e.xistent 
substances If all finite subjects have m \ anous degrees their 
reality outside them, it is idle to speak of any of them as 
substances in the sense before us As a striking example of 
gradation, we may note how the senes of individuals passes 
downwards into cases where individuality, and with it reality, 
touch a minimum, and fade into the extremes of self-contra- 
diction and self-ahenation, as in various grades of the animal 
mind, or in the terms, such as point or atom, for which it is 
not claimed that they are substances Confront an upholder 
of selves as self-existent substances with a brood of new- 
hatched chickens, and ask him whether these are individual 
substances or not They are certainly unique by their relation 
to presentation , but this, as we shall see, is a feature actually 
opposed to true individuality If, further, they are in be- 
haviour and capacities true indi\ idual substances, or if they 
are not, the answer is equally fatal to the substance-theorj’ 
In the former case an enormous difference of degree is admitted 
within the senes, so great as to destroy the value of the 
self-existence claimed for its members , in the latter case 
a distinction of kind is admitted betw'een grades of spintual 
beings which cannot be other than arbitrary 
Lxperi- 111 The appeal to our experience of ourselves is of all 
seu'falil Hungs the most fatal to a doctrine of self-existent substances. 

to iloc- I'he evidence is so aboundmg that it is hard to know where 
trine of . , i 

sub- *0 begin Perhaps it is enough to say that no doctrme of 
stances a monadic self, in the sense of a self which is single and sub- 
stantial, has ever been able to deal w ith the self as it actually 
exists ; Plato’s least of all, as he constantly admits and 
' Cf Appearance and Uealitj , p SO tl 
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maintains What we miss m lum, what would have taken lum 
fairly beyond the doctrine of the monadic soul, which hampers 
him as he himself points out,* is the conclusion winch lies so 
near him, that the terrestrial course of the soul is the soul’s 
opportumty for self-perfection, and that when strugglmg with 
multiplicity it has not fallen, but is for the first time (as com- 
pared with its self-existent purity) in the way to rise. The 
logic of his system m fact demands this point of view, and it 
might be said to be implicit m his doctrine of the eartlily 
life, but I cannot say that he has anywhere to my knowledge 
expressed it Some kind of unification at some stage of being, 
no doubt we with Plato assume as inevitable But what 
kind of unification, and at what stage of being, whether or 
not within the limits of an individuality that can be called 
ours — this IS altogether a different question Nothmg in our 
experience seems to warrant or even to suggest it, while our 
moments of fullest life seem most distinctly to deny it. That 
our self, or will, or mind, at its best, is not the self or will or 
mind of a umque individual, bounded, so to speak, by our 
normal circumference, is the one definite point on which 
spintual experience seems unambiguous ' And in the relation 
of the mdividual to society, descnbed as before referred to, 
we have this admitted , and, as its consequence, that no 
individual which has a foreign environment can act in a way 
purely self-expressive Wiat kind of individuality is that, 
which cannot express itself m its acts ’ It is to me quite 
astonishmg that an appeal m favour of a doctrme of inde- 
pendent substances should be made on the ground of out 
experience of ourselves Wiat all great masters of life have 
felt this to reveal has been a seeking on the part of the self 
for its own reality, which carries it into something beyond 
And social experience, like that of art, is absolutely conclusive 
on this point 

iv But a logical objection is raised against an apparent DiBiculty 
subject being in any sense a ' predicate befng^- 

* Rep , IX end and \ Cii C dicate. 

I* As the need and value of the Fall is m Christianity 

'• bee Bradley’s Ethical Studies, p 288. 

* It IS noticeable that Air Bradley, in the Principles of Logic, spoke 
of judgments about non-temporal subjects as a class of singular 
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It IS urged that to predicate an individual subject of the 
Absolute has the self-contradictory result that the Absolute 
IS included, so to speak, in that individual as a class of one ; 
in other words, is identified with that individual. 

Now the connection of Subject and Predicate in judgment 
has essentially nothing to do with the mclusion of the subject S 
in a class P Judgments which are so construed * mean some- 
thing else, and are in no case the equivalent of assertions of 
class mclusion. And the importance of this is, that though 
in some cases class mclusion is mfemble from (m no case 
eqmvalent to) them, yet, followmg the straight Ime of what 
judgment really means, not only do we never at all deal with 
class as such, but when we come to the pomt where Logic 
deals with the universal m its true form, we leave the pre- 
conception of class behmd us for good and all. From the 
pomt where the development of the judgment branches into 
the assertion of differences witlun individuals (the Singular 
judgment with proper name for subject *’) on the one hand, 
and the abstract nexus of difierent contents (the ' hypothetical ’ 
judgment) on the other, the predicate has nothmg more to do 
with class significance The meanmg which has really underlain 
all its forms, the holding differences together within a whole 
of identity, becomes sole and unmistakable 

The real sigmficance of the Individual Judgment is revealed 
when it has developed mto the Disjunctive judgment, m 
which you have a significant mdividual subject-system set 
out m the subordmate actual forms which it takes under 


Judgments in which the true categorical, undiscoverable elsewhere, might 
conceivably be found He gave as an example among others, ‘ The 
soul IS a substance ' (Principles of Logic, c 2, s 7,41,81) 1 should 

suppose that the criticism of Appearance and Reality is hostile to the 
claims of these judgments to express metaphysical truth, although 
they might stdl be recognised as forming a separate class m Logic 
• Bradley's Logic, pp 162-8. 

It may be said ' But you can treat this as a class judgment ', as m 
the old type ‘ Socrates is mortal ' The fact is, you can play almost 
any tnck with the forms of proposition, because they have so much 
in common But what such a judgment form really challenges us to do, 
IS to devclope the content of Socrates as an individual whole contaming 
connected differences And so the predicates should be regarded as 
elements entering into him, just as his acts arc 
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different conditions. ‘ When the Absolute tumbles into the 
water it becomes a fish , ’ so in asserting itself under this or 
that condition of its own imposmg it becomes Mr Smith or 
Mr Jones Why not ^ No true relation of membership 
within a concrete universal can be expressed m a class- 
predication, or m any judgment to which such a predication 
is equivalent And no judgment, strictly speaking, expresses 
by its form a class-predication at all 

V. It is said that a predicate is always univcisal (meaning Imper- 
abstract universal), and that therefore an individual can^^^J"' 
never be a predicate, even of the Absolute can be 

First, it should be remembered that the individual is the 
highest and only true form of the universal, and if a member Prcdi- 
of a system, has in it the nature of the whole to which it 
belongs. It can, therefore, as has just been pointed out, be 
a predicate of that whole, if the conditions under which it 
becomes so are specified 

Secondly , no doubt a wholly self-complete and self-con- 
tamed individual could not be a predicate of any other in- 
dividual. No conditions could be assigned under which it 
would be so They would be two perfect worlds, and there 
could not be two perfect worlds either side by side or in any 
dependence on each other 

But we are free from all difficulty on that head, for it is 
amply clear and confessed that our individuals are finite and 
imperfect. They are, as we saw,’’ members within a whole 
on which they are dependent for their very self-hood and self- 
identity Such individuals can certainly be predicates, in the 
sense in which members of a whole are conditionally predicable 
of the whole The nature of an organism, starting as an equi- 
potential whole, may express itself, in elements conditioned by 
being at one end of the body, as a head, m those conditioned 
by being at the other end, as a tail, or according to other 
conditions as eye or gills Of course these organs are predicates 
of the organism as a whole, subject to the conditions which 
have differentiated them. 

But there is something more. Individuals which like all 
finite individuals fall short of true Individuality are, as we 

’’ \ppuirance and Reality, chap xv end ’’ Above, 2S4-S' 

1337 2 S 
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have seen, not, as they stand, terms in true judgments ^ They 
have no power to resist reduction when considered in the 
hght of the demands of reality , and are in ultimate anal}’sis 
connections of content witlun the real individual to which 
they belong And this becomes important in the present 
case , for though no one doubts that the self has a degree of 
individuality, yet its real character consists not m indinduality 
but in a claim to it, which may or may not so far as a first 
appearance can show, be reahsable consistently with the exist- 
ing form and arrangement of the self That the latter is the 
case in a considerable degree. 1 e that the self, m order to 
become anything like a true mdindual, must be very greatly 
transformed from what w e are aw are of it as being, I hold to 
be an obvious truth, guaranteed by aU expenence and by 
every serious religious creed and philosophical belief ® 

I repeat and summarise , a member in a w hole can be 
predicated, under a condition, of that whole which is his 
subject ^ And further, an imperfect individual is according 
to the degree of his imperfection a subject whose connection 
with his predicates can only be expressed in judgments w’hich 
are untrue , and to bnng his nature into harmony ivith the 
truth of the whole it must be transmuted and rearranged so 
that it can be expressed as a true connection within the 
content of the w'hole. It is plain from the argument before 
us that this IS so The kind of individual with which we are 
deahng is unable to express his owm nature m his own be- 
haviour, He IS, in Spinoza’s language, very largely ‘ passive ’ ; 
the acts ascribed to him are not his own And therefore 
judgments m which he appears as a subject are not true 

Take as an extreme case the mmds of animals, of which 
we spoke above Are they not best treated, most adequately 

'■ See Mind, 74, loc cit , and above p 254 
See Principles oi Logic, p 93 

• It seems to me clear that Plato, even if he holds the soul to be eternal, 
does not think the same of the self 

* Professor Stout, Ar Proc , loc cit , p 21, seems to me to take an 
example of part and part for a relation of whole and part The roof 
or pillar holds in each the nature of the cathedral, though not so directly 
that of each other Certainly each of these is predicable, condition- 
ally, of the cathedral, as an eye is of the organism 
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treated, as streams or eddies of mind in which some temporary 
combination, some minor aspect or centre within the universe 
demands transitory expression, in cases where the needs and 
conditions do not exist which give rise to an apparently 
individual subject ^ No one, who has loved a dog, can doubt 
that its mind has a value of the same kind, if remotely 
the same, as his oum “ No one, on the other hand, can well 
suppose that it has the distinctness and organisation of content 
which we should expect of anything that is to have a permanent 
place of its own as a separate member of the system of reality. 
Surely the solution must be of the general type which conceives 
this partial mind as contributing a character, some intensi- 
fication of loyalty and affection, to some greater existence, ’’ 
but not claiming in itself to be a unique differentiation of 
the real. 

VI So far then it seems clear that there are plenty of good 
grounds, akin to but not dependent on the theory of judgment 
in question, for presuming that there is ultimately but one 
true individual Real, of which all contents that can be affirmed 
in judgments are ultimately predicates In fact it would 
almost appear that this is not demed ' And if so we have 
only to establish, in answer to the second charge, that our 
theory of judgment lets one say, for ordinary purposes, 
what one likes about ‘ individuals ’ as subjects of judgments, 
and about other pluralities of terms 
2 And passing here to the second charge (p 252), we recall 
that this IS a point which has been greatly misapprehended 
i For all current purposes of logical utterance — and we have 
seen that the criticism itself is at a level which concerns no- 
thing more, nothing really ultimate — it is the doctrine of a sole 
self-existent subject which has first given complete freedom to 
the judgment. For, in view of it, the traditional theory of a 

* Cp Bradley, Mind, 72, 508 

" Compare the well-known and attractive doctrine of the final 
annihilation of the wicked only, which in its modem form consists m 
conceivmg an individual participation in eternity as something which 
IS not for every mind, but perhaps for some 
' Professor Stout, loc cit , seems to me to affirm a plurality of 
ultimate subjects, but to admit that they are not ultimately self- 
existent 
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Gram- proposition divided into S and P becomes a mere superstition. “ 
sp^re-* permits the judgment to be formulated as any complex 
jeeted of terms and relations, any arrangement of a plurality of 
apparent subjects, as well as of a substantive and adjective 
standmg in the regular scheme as grammatical subject and 
predicate Ultimately all this can make no difference , for 
the one part of the judgment is not judged of the other , the 
whole complex, grammatical S P and all, is predicated of the 
ultimate Reahty Thus one sliape of judgment is as good as 
another, except that the most natural and convenient is the 
best. No one has resisted more strenuously the folly of forcing 
every assertion into the S P schema than believers in the sole 
Real. One may use the form of the common subject, as the 
present writer has urged,'* to express the condition or limitation 
under which the ultimate Real accepts the predicated content. 
But this IS not w'hat the common S P schema takes itself to 
mean, and is not intended for a defence of it 
Thus I infer that no objection lies agamst the doctrine 
of a sole ultimate subject from any tendency to interfere 
with the freedom of the judgment-form, which this doctrine, 
more than any other, has tended to establish 
Indi- 11 But there is a last intensification of this objection to 
deniamis Contended that whatever may be the fact as 

iksigna- to what we commonly call subordmate individuals, whethei 
in reality they are genuine subjects or not, our theory does 
not leave the question open, but cuts away ah imho all 
possibility of distmguishmg them as mdividuals For it 
restricts us to universal predicates, and universal predicates 
can never, by any complication of them, distuigmsh and define 
individual subjects. This can be done, and can only be done, 
by contact ivith immediate expenence “ This is to say, that 
Individuality rests upon designation, to which a predicate 
can never be equivalent, for it never confines us to a ‘ this ’ ; 
and therefore an individual can never be defined bypredicates. 
And I reply at once that Individuality cannot possibly rest 
on designation , and that what does so rest is not Individuality 

"■ See Principles of Logic, p 23, and above, 1, p 76 
'* See above, 1 3, 75-7 

“ Stout, At Proc , loc at , 19-24 , cp Bradley, Mind, 72 500. 
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buf Particularism , “ the very sign of negation and imper- 
fection, which, wherever it applies, is the proof pro tanto of 
the absence of Individuality But yet the point is in a sense 
perfectly sound. Our individuals, so far as imperfect, do 
depend on designation for the recogmtion of their uniqueness. 
And this IS a conclusive proof that they are not and cannot 
be genuine individuals. I cannot understand why Professor 
Stout calls them ultimate when, as it seems to me, he explicitly 
admits that they are not For designation just excludes self- 
contamedness and self-completion, and that uniqueness winch 
comes of filling a definite place m an ordered whole ® It is 
tending, I note, to become a commonplace that the indivi- 
dual can only be designated and cannot be defined But in 
truth, ultimately, the distinction should be reversed A true 
individual cannot be designated, but it alone, and nothing 
else, can be defined. Designation means pointing as with 
the finger ; mute identification ab extra , but the true 

* Bradley, Pnuciples o£ Logic, 76-7 , Mind, 72, loc cit , and 74 167-8. 

” Ar Proc , loc. at , p 2l. I cannot tlunk that the argument of 
p 23 successfully impeaches Hr Bradley's criticism of the analytic judg- 
ment of sense 

' No doubt (Mind, loc at ) it is impossible to recover, on the level of 
ideas, the uniqueness belonging to mere designation, the mute and 
negative ' this not that '. Objections may always be raised such as 
Mr Bradley raises in the passage referred to You cannot specify 
a partial and imperfect individual by conditions which ensure that he 
IS unique in the universe But this is not because he is individual, but 
because he is imperfectly individual And so far as an experience 
possesses individuality — so far as it has a complete and self-contained 
nature, positive and real , — so far it has uniqueness because it mcludes 
the conditions which protect it against repetition by assigning its place 
m the universe That these condibons cannot be complete when the 
individual itself is partial and imperfect is only natural But for all 
that, in principle, uniqueness depends on completeness of expliat 
conditions and not on designation, and thus w e are intensifymg and not 
enfeebling it as we tend to complete the organisation of expenence 
through ideas If a perfect individuality is not to be experienced in 
the form of discursive thought, that is nothing surprising, and m no 
way suggests that it may not be approachable through that form As 
we have seen throughout, individuality varies par% passu with degrees, 
of bang and reality It is altogether perverse to find in it the character 
of the datum of mere contact, as of the undciinable See Green, Prol , 
sect 194 and author’s notice of G E Moore’s Principia Ethica , Mind, 
-XU 259 
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individual, and any real so far as indiMdual, identifies itself 
not mutely but explicitly, and not ab extra, or negatively,* 
but intrinsicallv, by what it has in itself If about any element 
you are able to urge that so far as we know there might be 
another ]ust the same, that is a sufficient proof that the first is 
not genuinely individual If it were, it w'ould contain, in its 
completeness, the reason why there could be no other beside 
it. Uniqueness by designation, bj mute contact with our 
experience, is, we might say perhaps, formal ** Uniqueness by 
adequacy of content and absence of need or room for repetition 
we might call material In dealing w ith the imperfect elements 
which meet us in our experience we have need of both , but 
nevertheless the predominance of the one or of the other 
practically measures the whole distance, withm our world, 
between the poles of the unreal which is merely given, and the 
real which is coherent and self-complete 
Doctrine lu We have sufficiently seen then I hope, that (n) the 

mate'" of the sole ultimate subject does not stand by itself, 

' Subject ' as a logical caprice, m necessitating the theory of the Absolute, 
pMo- consequence of a comprehensive and well-supported 

sophical philosophical attitude, and (6) that it does not, as a matter 
free”^ of expression, forbid our common so-called individuals any 
completeness that could be ascribed to them , but that they 
fall short only because they are incapable of receiving more, 
and, m the higher forms of judgment are denied only a means 
of distinction (the ' this ’), which could not possibly be service- 
able m establishmg then mdividuality. 

* 1 e by a mute discnminahon against others 
See 1, 106 and 207 above on the relation of the Demonstrative to 
the Umversal Judgment. 
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Truth and Coherence 

I It seems worth while, for the reasons assigned in the Dis- 
Preface, to restate at this point the general attitude of the 
present work to the theory of truth. spon- 

The mam current doctrmes on this matter have been con- 
veniently designated in recent discussion as the theory of 
Coherence and the theory of Correspondence respectively. I 
should hardly have thought it necessary to explam that I 
cannot for my own part conceive how the doctrine of Corres- 
pondence can be adopted as a serious theory, were it not that 
in an elaborate criticism “ of the first edition of this work it 
has been urged that I have myself adopted it.’’ 

The genetic theorists have discovered the failure of the 
conespondence theory, and believmg some of us to be old- 
fashioned, they attnbute it to us and then attack it. But we 
thmk, or at least, I think, that no logician really of the first 
rank ever held it, and that our cntics are belated m awaking 
to its impossibihty However, whether the misconception 
IS my fault or my critic’s, it will be well to make a short re- 
statement of my view towards the close of so volummous 
a work. The details of the criticism will all, I thmk, settle 
themselves if the radical misconception is explained But I 

* Cf. 'Bosanquet's Theory of Judgment ' Miss Thompson, Chicago 
Decennial Publications, 1903, 1 may note that for myself I entirely 
dia rlaim the epithet ‘ epistemological ' which Professor Dewey frequently 
employs m his introductory essay For I understand it to imply a 
theory of cognition m which truth and reality are treated as external 
to one another, in fact, some form of the correspondence theory He 
IS mdeed discussmg Lotze and not any writer with whose views I am 
m agreement. But I am not sure how br his cnticism is meant to 
stretch, and it is better to guard oneself 

Under all the circumstances, this supposition recalls to me a vulgar 
story current m my youth, of a doctor who, finding himself unequal to 
treating the patient’s actual ailment, proposed to inoculate him with 
a quite different malady, ‘ for,' he said, ‘ I'm death on that.' 
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shall further take ocrasiori to express my own interpretation of 
the present position m the philosophical world, with reference 
to logical theory, which offers certain highly suggestive 
antitheses. 

i. I will say at once that there is just one expression m 
my book which m my opinion may have given some sort 
of colour to what I must call my critic’s fundamental error 
It IS the phrase in which I stated the relation of Reahty, 
as the subject to be defined, to thought as the process of 
defining it I said “ ‘ It is an essential of the act of j udgment 
that it always refers to a Reality which goes beyond and is 
independent of the act itself ’ Such an expression, taken by 
itself, or in a treatise framed on wholly different lines from 
the present one, is’ould not have been mconsistent with a 
conception of reality as an existent world external to our 
thinking, m resemblance or dissmulanty to which lay the 
truth or falsehood of our ideas But m criticising a work 
which takes for its watchword the saymg that ‘ The truth 
is the whole’, offering this as the solution of the difficulty 
that a world outside thought cannot be laid hold of by thought, 
it does seem to me a gratuitous misconception And further, 
I think it IS one which not only every paragraph of general 
theory, but still more the whole progress and structure of the 
book disowns The mere structure of the treatise is enough 
to explain the expression 

Reality is mdependent of the Judgment in two senses. 
There is, of course, an ultimate Reality , a higher expenence 
than ours ; we must postulate that if we do not mean to accept 
eg all individuals’ worlds of experience as separate and 
unconnected When I speak of this Reality as independent 
of our act of judgment, as it is in an enormous proportion, 
I do not mean to exclude the truth that our judgment, m an 
infimtesimal degree, contnbutes to sustain it, and forms an 
element m its hfe. In this limited sense the two forms of 
Reality are mterdependent. But their interdependence is not 
correspondence, and their independence is not that of original 
and copy 

This Reality then shows itself in our world of experience 
‘1, 97 
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111 a way which is independent of our act of judgment in a 
second sense For our immediate experience, our feeling, our 
possession of a contact with a world, has individuality in a 
mode which as a mode of expenence “ our judgment cannot 
confer or originate, but can only attempt to restore by a 
secondary process, when its umty is transcended The contact 
in feeling has existence and quahty together, and primanly is 
satisfactory and self-contained, though carrying a sense of 
diversity which challenges analysis m judgment, but is as such 
independent of interpretation through judgment. 

We construct our world as an interpretation which attempts 
to restore the unity which the real has lost by our makmg 
its diversity explicit. This construction is our intellectual 
world. It IS a form of reahty, possessing some of its characters , 
and there are other forms, higher and lower. But none of 
them can be a world external to our thought and yet acting 
as its standard. The thing is a contradiction in terms, not 
because of the metaphor of externality, but because of the 
vital autonomy of the thought system. 

If we ask, how we know our mterpretation to be true or 
false, to possess or not to possess the character of reality, 
so far as its discursive form allows, the answer comes from the 
pnnciple of non-contradiction, which is only another form 
of words for the pnnciple that the Truth is the whole. This 
could easily be shown at length *’ The important pomt is that 
the principle of non-contradiction is positive and constructive ; 
its force cannot be evaded by a logical qmetism, by saymg 
nothmg. For you cannot get away from the world ; if you 
try to say nothing you are in contradiction with a mass of 
experience , not with a presumed external world, but with 
what enters into your own being ; and you leave it m contradic- 
tion with itself 

11. Our doctrine of truth is therefore wholly immanent. The 
There is no external standard, and, of course, no possibility 
of applying it if there were one The criterion “ identifies itself nent 

* For its content is modifiable See below, p 297 

’’ I hope to go over this ground in much greater detail in a forthcommg 
work of a more metaphysical character 

' We have been warned that a criterion is properly a label, extraneous 
to the character which it indicates But any such critenon in highly 
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absolutely with that imposed by the doctrine of coherence.* 
And the structure and nisus of the treatise is a simple embodi- 
ment of this principle It is a progressive interpretation of 
the ‘ this ’ , the contact with reality in which we possess 
both existence and quality It is an advance from one form 
of individuality to another , from individuality which has 
never gone beyond itself to mdividuality which has experienced 
contradiction and is being approximately restored as an 
explicit system of non-contradictory content It is a product 
of the interest and purpose to explain all that you can , to 
push the explanation further and further in response to the 
demand for removal of contradiction m the relative whole 
of experience at every stage This interest and purpose is 
the clue pursued by the effort of judgment from beginnmg 
to end It IS the special and distinctive cognitive interest. 
And a treatise like the present endeavours to trace in its 
genesis the system developed by the action of this interest 
which IS of course inclusive of all more special stimuli and 
occasions The whole interpretation, as referred to the 
individuality that appears solid, but therefore only implicit, 
iri the ' this possesses the character of reality, viz mdm- 
duality . not perfectly, but in the degree in which the form 
of finite thought can achieve it ’’ We know this by the fact 
that this character, the character of a systematic whole, is 
the condition of our possessing a world of expenence at all. 
If we let a contradiction stand, we possess so much the less 
of reality Something cancels something, and we are the 
poorer and dissatisfied 

111 Immanence is the absolute condition of a theory of truth. 
It IS this that makes the fundamental contrast between the 
coherence and the correspondence theory As I said at 

organised matters is a bad, i e. highly fallible criterion And it is well 
to msist that in anch matters the only sound criterion is the character 
itself or some important element of it 

‘ See the author's Knowledge and Reality, p 331 (publ 1885), 
for a criticism of the simile of the foundations of knowledge This 
criticism IS always decisive of a writer's attitude to the correspondence 
theory, Cf Brjidley, Mind, 71 335 

Need I say that errors in the personal thought-process are expected 
and admitted ? 
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startmg.truth IS individual “ Thisisonly another form of words 
for the principle of non-contradiction, the principle that the 
truth IS the whole, and the doctrine that coherence is the test 
of truth and reality Truth is then its own criterion That 
is to say, it can only be tested by the more of itself. Your 
completest system at the moment cannot be further tested 
You can only test it further when you are in a position to make 
it more complete Then what interferes with its greater 
completeness must go 

Is it necessary to say a w’ord about comprehensiveness ^ 
Sometimes we are told that our cnterion is mere formal con- 
sistency This can mean nothing but that the cntic has not 
thought the matter out to the bitter end By coherence or 
consistency we mean the consistency, so far as attainable, 
of the whole body of experience with itself Nothing less 
would satisfy the law of individuality or the necessity of 
non-contradiction But in this interpretation of consistency 
comprehensiveness is obviously included 

IV One word more about correspondence If an identical Not all 
principle operates in different worlds, e g in the experiences gpOTdence 
of different spmtual beings, the products aie likely to corre- means 
spond And I notice a tendency ’’ to aid the process of inocu- 
lating us with the malady which is not ours, by insisting on 
this obvious truth. If the fundamental prmapJe of reality 
is operative m the sphere of fimte thought, of course this 
sphere will show a character that possesses certam common 
features with those of other spheres or of the ultimate real 
But if correspondence,® i e identity in certam characters of 
two or more systems, must result, that is no argument that 
correspondence is the entenon for either s)^tem If two men 
add up a sum right and therefore the same, that does not 
mean that the sums are nght because they are the same, or 
that one man has copied from the other Of course, there is 
a reality which is more than an mdividual’s thought. There 
is, at least, the thought of other individuals And undoubtedly 
these will correspond, i e, will show a structure identical in 

* 1, p 3 above 

•’ See even Joachim in The Nature of Truth, p 174 

“ On the nature of correspondence, see Essentials, p. i8. 
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pnnciple but ditteient in details But that is nothing against 
the character of both being immanenlly determined 

1 shall return in a later section to the question in what sense 
the coherence theory fails 

2 I will now venture to state what I believe to be the 
cause and tendency of the pecuhar logical movement of 
to-day 

I. It IS plain that the last half century has brought to 
philosophy in general a great revival of interest This re- 
vival has coincided with a marked increase of the tendency, 
traceable in European thought ever since Rousseau, to empha- 
sise the philosophical value of feeling, of practice and action 
in the plamest meaning of the words, and of what has come 
to be called, in an almost technical sense, ' life ’ and ‘ livmg ’> 
The movement has conceived itself as a sort of democratic 
revolution in the things of the mind,'* and is obviously con- 
nected with the change of affairs in society and politics. A 
supposed aristocracy of inteEectualist principles is to be 
dethroned. Truth is to become more vital, more accessible, 
its touchstone more obvious and more easily apphed. Life, 
one may say, is to be substituted for thought as the central 
object and impulse of philosophy 

All this has had and is having the usual effect of revolu- 
tionary demands in philosophy ’’ The new theorists are insist- 
ing on something which was really vital in the older tradition, 
and the result of their movement will probably be a certain 
alteration of balance and emphasis m the formulation of that 
tradition One can hardly suppose that a movement so 
widespread and so popular will brmg with it no elements 
of gain at all If it brought nothing but its adherents’ interest 
in philosophy it would already have brought a good deal.” 

11 But the movement itself, I am sure, is conducted under 
a misapprehension It has hold of something very partial 

* Cp -the author's Philosophical Theory of the State, ed. 2, Introd. 
Nietzsche represents perhaps the ' Saviour of Society ' who attends 
upon some democratic movements 

" Cf the analysis p 231 ff above, of the relation of epochs of em- 
piricism to the traditional distincbons of Logic 

‘ As will appear, I believe this to be far the greater part of the gam 
it will bring 
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and consequently sees, and, as T have pointed out, further 
produces by its assumptions, a fundamental opposition where 
there is really nothing but a part unduly contrasted with 
its whole 

Let us particularise Genetic Logic, the treatment of 
thought as a system or at least an aggiegate of adaptations 
evolved m response to the needs of practice, has in pnnciple 
adopted and popularised the coherence theory of truth Tins 
doctrine, being as ve have seen a doctrine of immanence, is 
essential to all vital philosophy and logic, and, to the best 
of my belief, no other has m fact been held by any leader of 
European thought from Plato downwards “ But by re- 
stricting the coherence uliich is to be the standard to the 
coherence of adaptation with external action, at first (as no 
one can doubt) m the puiely normal and everyday usage 
of the latter term, it has on the one hand voiced a popular 
demand, but on the other has precluded a leal understanding 
by itself of its own plulosophical position And so it strongly 
tends, as we saw, to assume that in the older pMosophy, 
which it feels to be in some way its antithesis, the view opposed 
in principle to its own, that of correspondence to an external 
standard, must be the prevailing one And it conducts its 
controversy on this basis, reinforcing its attitude by utilising 
another popular demand, that for actual individual endeavour 
and modification of things, which it is unable to umte (the 
great and ultimate test of a philosophy) with the belief in 
a perfect and timeless real. And the completer form of its 
own logical view, the coherence theory of truth, it is apt to 
stigmatise as a mere formal consistency 

“ See, for example, my remark on Aristotle, p 224 above. I know 
that this has been adversely criticised, but I believe that when we 
consider the full meaning of apprehension by rovs as the sort of insight 
which comes, for instance, by induction, my view will be seen to hold 
good Cp for example, Burnet’s Ethics of Aristotle, pp xxxvii and 
xlu. I may say in general that I should have guarded myself much 
more emphatically against the correspondence theory if I had ever 
imagined that it could by any mischance be imputed to me 

'• As I suggested above, the controversy is thrown completely askew 
if you take Lotze as typical of philosophical Logic The whole state- 
ment of the issue, as based upon the contrast of thought in general 
with reahtj 111 general (Dewey 111 Introductory Essays to Chicago 
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iii. Thus m a very able statement “ of the contrasted 
positions of genetic and the older philosophical Logic, I seem 
to myself to find three connected misconceptions at the very 
basis of the whole representauon 

First, there is Dualism Thought is from the beginning 
conceived in contrast to its occasions It is taken as reflective, 
as what arises now and again when we set ourselves consciously 
to ‘ think ' That is to say, this is the limitation of the thought 
with which the writer deals Somethmg called Constitutive 
thought IS mentioned in contrast with it , but whether this is 
simply the working thought by which we carry on unreflective 
life, or some theoretical construction of a creative force in 
the umverse it seems impossible to tell \Miat is clear is this 
much, that not merely the limitation of thought as a distinc- 
tive form of reality which operates through ideas, but the 
special limitation of ‘ pale reflective thought ’ as agamst 
' active endeavour ’, or of ‘ abstract description ’ as against 
' living appreciation ’ are accepted as formulations for the 
object of the new conception of Logic ’’ ' Thought arises m 
response to its owm occasion ’ Then, by removing only the 
definiteness of the occasion, which ought to be retained, and 
retainmg the dualism of nature between constructive and 
discursive thought, wluch ought to be removed, an antithesis 
is created against philosophical logic which assigns to it as 
its characteristic problem the relation of thought in general 
to reality in general, as the epistemological issue out of which 
its whole treatment spnngs ® And an apparent corroboration 
of this attitude is found by giving a predominant place to an 
analysis of Lotze’s position 

University Decennial Publications, 1903) appears to me thus utterly 
falsified If we want to deal with a master of philosophical Logic why 
not select Hegel or Plato or even Green ’ That is, if one was not going 
to take the obvious course of considering Mr Bradley's whole position 
with regard to Thought and Reality * Dewey, 1 c 

^ This takes us back to the conception of thought as decaying sense, 
which, whether right or wrong, is sharply opposed to the conception of 
it m the masters of Idealism I should explain that Idealism, in the 
sense m which I use it for the philosophy, say, of Hegel, is the antithesis 
of what IS commonly called Rationalism But I know of no other 
name that would carrj the reference 
“ Dewey, p C, and cp Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 27. 
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Tins idea of the situation — I say it mainly to make my 
own conviction clear — seems to me wholly and utterly false. 
The relation — ^the nature of the antithesis — is in my view 
altogether different from this 

In Logic as I understand it, attempting to follow out at 
a long interval the practice of the masters, there is no episte- 
mology in the sense supposed,"' no treatment of thought in 
itself as opposed to reality m general, no question of a bridge 
from the one to other In analysing the thought-w orld it holds 
itself to be analysing the structure of reality, the detailed 
and articulated responses by which the living body' of experi- 
ence exhibits its endeavour to approximate as a system of 
ideas to a non-contradictory whole Of course all these phases 
could be construed as responses to the environment. But 
the environment for thought is not the sphere of external 
action but the universe of expenence The occasions which 
evoke responses of thought within specific liiratations are 
merely a fragment of this total environment The genetic 
theory, so it seems to me, has merely msisted on an arbitrarily 
limited fragment of the genume logical theory. 

From this, therefore, it is separated in degree rather than 
m kind, by a further error involved in its naive Dualism , 
an error for which I can find no better name than Occasionalism. 
Thought, we are told, is always within the limits of a specific 
occasion, a specific purpose It is charged agamst what is 
treated as general logical theory *’ that it disregards these 
limits, or only regards them as throwing light on the terms 
on which thought transacts its business with reality ' But 
in the end all this is incidental In the end the one problem 
holds. How do the specifications of thought as such hold 
good of reality as such ? In fine, logic is supposed to grow 
out of the epistemological problem, and to lead up to its 
solution ’ ' 

* The explanation i, p 3 above, was intended to guard me against 
the appearance of dealing with ' epistemology ' or ' a theory of cogni- 
tion ’, by which 1 mean an examination of the nature of knowledge as 
something apart from the reality which is then taken as its external 
standard 

*’ It should be remembered that this is not accepted as a just title 
for philosophical logic ' Dewey, p 6 
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All this, as I sec the situation, is the same old half-truth 
turned into a complete delusion There is no discussion of a 
relation of thought in itself to reality at large No question 
arising out of it determines the course of logical investigation 
But it IS perfectly true that thought (in a ivay, as we shall 
see, comparable to life, about wbch the same error is made) 
has m all its specific responses and adaptations the universe 
imphcitly before it Its adaptations, like those of an organ 
in an organism, are controlled throughout by a system of 
functions which is a response to somethmg continuous in the 
nature of the environment — as m life, to the conditions of 
organic existence on our earth's surface , so m knowledge, 
to the condition of belonging to a universe Occasionalism, 
the insistence on response to specific occasions as the condition 
of thought, thus misses its underlying and continuous character, 
as the active form of totality , the nature by uhich all experi- 
ence strives of itself towards the whole Thought is essentially 
the nisus of experience as a world to completion of its world 
The mtervals of conscious reflection are merely one of its 
forms of advance, and are not, m their paleness and meagre- 
ness, charactenstic of thought, which is essentially organic 
concrete and constructive In its Occasionalism again the 
genetic theory is saying somethmg so far true, but fragmentary, 
and IS again taking it as the basis of an antithesis which has 
no existence, except as a relation of a partial to a more 
comprehensive view 

And lastly, Duahsm and Occasionalism take shape in 
Adaptatiomsm This is more than a recognition — which would 
be justified — that all thought may be regarded as a response 
or adaptation to surroundings It consists (a) m neglect of the 
character of thought as a system of functions adapted to the 
removal of contradiction throughout experience and having 
always this complete systematic function operative in con- 
trolling specific responses or adaptations , And (6) in the 
suggestion that, considering the complete explanation of 
evolutionary growths to be only possible through regarding 
them as adaptations to their environments, each to each, 
the antithesis of origin and value ought to be treated as 
superseded, and psycholog}', for instance, should become in 
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its aspect of a historical science a serviceable instrument in 
logical valuation 

a As to the former of these points, it is now I think Thought 
recogmsed that to consider a hving organism as a mere box o'f 
of patent “ contrivances, a collection of adaptations to parti- devices, 
cular situations of environment, is to consider it inadequately. 

Every adaptation is budt on a S 3 «tem, and the system is 
determined by essential functions, which may be regarded 
if we hke as a great general adaptation. But these functions, 
as a sj'stem, it must be borne m mind, constitute a large 
proportion of the environment for every specific adaptation. 

In every adaptation life is there as a whole, and has the whole 
nature of the environment m view, not as a general abstraction, 
but as a concretewhole that enters mto every specific situation. 

So with thought It IS, if we like, all developed as responses , 
but it IS inadequately considered if it is considered as a box 
of tricks. Thought never really forgets the universe There 
is always more m it than its occasion brings, or rather, it 
makes its occasion more than it is. 

b. And the idea that evolutionary explanation has disposed Value not 

of the antithesis between genesis and value seems to me more 

° dent on 

particularly to invert the real relation. It is true of course history 

that natural history is much interested in natural selection ; 
but the decisive point for logical theory is that natural selec- 
tion is not in the smallest degree interested in natural history. 

One may fancy oneself pleading before the court of natural 
selection. ‘ Only give me time, and I can explain everythmg 1 
The fact is, I was not adapted to to-day’s environment, but 
only to yesterday’s Thatiswhylamnotequaltothe situation ' 

But the court, I take it, replies, ' My dear sn, m the court 
of history that would be interestmg, but m this court it is 
wholly irrelevant, We must ask you to deal with the situation 
of to-day, or — ’ It is bemg equal to the whole situation that 
IS the cnterion for Logic as for Morals Past adaptations can 
justify no theory of to-day. Have we or have we not a system 

• The Mendelian theory is not quite this But even its way ol re- 
garding an organism, as, it I grasp the idea rightly, a group of more or 
less independent factors, seems difficult to accept without further 
explanation, 
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which gives the possible iiidxunuai of non-contradicbon, in 
the construction which it puts upon the fullest conceivable 
expenence ’ This is our standard for the present, and m it, 
for the past And Professor Dewey says what seems to me 
equivalent to accepting this standard ‘ The historical point 
of view explams the sequence, the normative follows the 
sequence to its conclusion, and then turns back and judges 
each histoncal step by viewing it in reference to its own 
outcome.’ “ Yes, but the sanction lies surely not with the 
history of adaptation, which shows a certain stage to be 
ic facto the outcome ; but with the court of natural selection, 
which applies the test of adequate or inadequate adaptation, 
that is, of power or impotence to deal with contradictions, 
taking the whole body of experience together as constitutuig 
the concrete situation This is the test, the test of coherence 
and non-contradiction, which philosophical Logic accepts ; 
the immanent test of the presence of the character of Reality 
within the thought-form as one of the many branches or 
appearances of the real 

Psy- iv. Psychology, from anthropology upwards, beginnmg with 
pawmg ^ natural history conditioned by quite other environments, 
into leads gradually up to a situation in which, as the proper 
character of mmd emerges, the logical test by present adequacy 
of working supersedes the histoncal explanation by past 
adequacy of work in a less complete environment. ‘ Working ’ ; 
that is the apparent watchword, the name accepted on both 
hands for the test which might bnng the two theories together. 
But to cover the problem of philosophical Logic it must take 
the environment as the widest conceivable experience, and 
must recognise the fact and right of cogmtive interest ’’ 

When once the ultimate cntenon is accepted, with the 
extension of the supposed new view to its natural boun- 
daries, that is from practical working to dealing adequately 
with experience, I cannot understand how the relation of 
Psychology to Logic should present a difBculty. I have 
observed above that the epistemological attitude which the 

* Chicago Publications, p 16 

*' The true type of the relation of Psychology to Logic is m the relation 
of associated contents — impure universals — to pure logical connections. 
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new theory is attempting to force upon the old is nowhere, 
so far as I know, accepted by it » And in fact the historical 
method, the explanation of past phases m the light of their 
environment, was not derived by philosophy from the histoncal 
or evolutionary sciences, but rather by them from it.'> It is 
a notable charactenstic of Plato, and could hardly have been 
more prominent than it is in Hegel’s Phenomenology and m 
his Philosophy of Mind It is unfortunate that there is really 
no word free from irrelevant suggestions for what we mean by 
Idealism when we apply it to the philosophy of Plato or of 
Hegel But taking ‘ Ob]ective Idealism ’ as a more or less 
accepted equivalent, we may say that the history and estimate 
of thought-adaptation in relation to the environment has 
always been the peculiar pnde and province of objective 
idealism Only, the actual test of truth, of the character of 
reality m the thought-form, was by it alwaj^ kept separate 
from the historical estimate of uiiperfect forms, the justifi- 
cation of which had shown itself, as we may say, doubly 
relative ° 

V This then, is one part of the logical situation as I feel Summary 
obliged to conceive it It is well to vindicate for Logic the 
sphere of Life and practice as against an imagmary heaven attitude 
of ideas — to which however no master of thought has relegated 
it It is well to bnng the development of thought together 
with the conception of adapted response, and to apply to it the 
general idea of natuial selection It is well to vindicate for the 
individual mind all vmg sharemtheself-maintenanceof Reahty 
as against the idea which Plato repudiated of a statuc-likc 
immoveable system All these are attitudes of special emphasis 
due to the plulosophical and semi-philosophical movement of 
the last fifty years But if the reforming theonst limits 
practice to the sphere of external action, adaptation to the 
history of de facto success apart from the principle of its deter- 
mination, and our living concern with Reality to effecting m it 

* I have explained why I think it misleading to take Lotze as a 
specimen for criticism 

■■ A remark of W Wallace I have not the reference 

“ ' Relative ' as fallmg short by the standard of our best experience; 
doubly relative, because that standard is itself not absolute. 

12 
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ulLiiiidle Llidnge, m a time vvIiilIi is ultimately real, then 
his view reinams iragmentary, and he has failed to grasp the 
inheritance which is coming witliin his reach 
3. Complementary to the view of truth which I have ]ust 
' attempted to explain— the view for which thought is an 
adaptation, and truth along with reality is bona fide in process 
of being made— IS the reassertion of Realism in the modern 
world Realism, indeed, however opposed to the conception 
of a universe m actual genesis, belongs at bottom to the same 
impulse of modernism The veiy same flowing tide which 
cames with it the demand that truth shall be a mere adaptation 
to vital needs, bnngs also the antagonistic requneinent that 
truth shall he m a relation to simple given fact On both 
sides we have the demand for unmediacy , here the immediacy 
of satisfaction, there the immediacy of apprehension. And 
the second, as we admitted of the first,"' has doubtless, even 
from our point of view, contributions to offer. The first, we 
hoped, would bring about a correction of the confusion of 
Idealism with rationalism, and destroy the conception of a 
pale and meagre thought, identified w ith decaying sense. The 
latter, we hope, will undo the unhappy connection with mere 
psyclucalism or mentality and bring into prominence the 
more robust conceptions of a philosophy w'hich admits true 
differences ot kind within the whole. 

I propose to devote the following chapter to explaming 
the attitude involved, in the theory of truth which has been 
followed through the present work, to mental states and the 
claims of naive realism. 

But here some remarls will be m place concerning a doctrme 
of truth which, as far as I grasp it, shares on one side only 
the position of naive realism and simple apprehension, while 
on another side committing itself to a special theory of existence 
with which naive realism has directly nothing to do “ The 
doctrine of simple apprehension, and the true meanmg of the 

‘ p 268 above 

'■ See 0 g Mr Moore's Refutation of Idealism, cited and commented 
on m loachmi’s Nature of Iruth, 

' I think that even m their theory of existence the two have an impulse 
in common, that of hardening into isolated existence purely relative 
objects 
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principle that knowledge makes no difference in wliat is known, 
will be spoken of m the following chapter 

a 'The world is a world of many things, with relations The world 
which are not to be deduced from a supposed nature or scholas- 
tic essence of the related tilings In this world, whatever is 
complex IS composed of related simple things Tliere is no 
identity in difference, there is identity and theie is difference, 
and complexes may have some elements identical and some 
different, but we are no longer obliged to say of any pair of 
objects that may be mentioned that they are both identical 
and different.’ •* 

The core of the view, as is well known, is the rejection of 
what have been called ‘ internal relations ’, 1. e. relations 
grounded in the nature of the related terms ; and the assertion 
of mere external relations, 1 e as I understand that there 
IS no reason why relations should be so grounded '* The phrase 
‘ internal relations ’ seems to me not quite satisfactory, as 
suggesting relations between parts within a given term At 
least the view which to me appears reasonable would be better 
expressed by some such term as ‘ relevant relations ’, 1. e. 
relations which are connected with the properties of their 
terms, so that any alteration of relations involves an alteration 
of properties, and vice versa 

The following reasons for accepting a doctrine of relevant 
relations appear to me to be unimpeached 

(i) In a large proportion of cases the relevancy of the Relations 
relations to the properties of the related terms involves atokmds 
community of kind You cannot have a spatial relation be- 
tween terms which are not in space You cannot have a moral 
relation between terms which are not members of a moral 

“■ Russell, Philosophical Essays, p 169 I do not think it is main- 
tained on our part that relations can be deduced from the properties 
of single terms which are m relation I understand the point of interest 
to be that yon cannot eAplain one term of a complex without explaining 
the rest Every complex, it must be remembered, has a special quality 
of its own, and every member of it has a quality relative to this ; see 
1, PP 139-40 

Op cit , p 161 It would be important to know if it is maintained 
that relations cannot be so grounded, because then we could ask for 
the author’s explanation of the more obvious cases in which they appear 
to be so 
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world. Why is it absurd to ask for the distanee from London 
Bridge to one o’clock > Surely because the one term is in 
space and the other m tune This is not a general argument 
that if the relation vere other the terms would be other, from 
which any possible conclusion might follow “ It is an analytic 
determination of a common positive element on which both 
property and relation depend 

The (2) There is further no case in which on philosophical 
5\ems ’’ relevancy of relations to properties is not per- 

relative ceptible. I do not say that the relation can be reduced to 
gro^a^g ^ about the one object only together mth a fact about 
the other object only “ The point of the relevancy of rela- 
tions, as I understand it, is tliat each of two or more terms 
can only be understood if all are understood. ‘ Father ’ and 
‘ Son ’ is a vulgar traditional instance But I do not see 
that it IS not a sound one And in every case, I think, the 
basis of such a necessity can be shown This or that observer 
may not possess the knowledge or the acuteness required to 
formulate the element which changes with the relation m 
precise detail But it can always be shown what sort of thing 
must be relevant to the relation So much so, that I cannot 
think this to be really and totally denied of so-called exter- 
nal relations And I wiU pass on to a point of view winch 
raises this question 

Rela- (3) Relations are true of their terms They express their 
press bT- in complexes, which positions elicit their behaviour, 

haviour their self-maintenance in the world of thmgs This is really 
m^oups all-important argument And I cannot believe that if 
the doctrine of mere external relations were completely stated, 
we should not find the same thing admitted by it, in one way 
or another If the relations make no difference to the terms, 

Russell, Philosophical Essays, p 166 
’’ I have in mind Mr Bradley's argument in Appearance and Reality, 
*<1 2, p 572 ff ' Russell, p 161 

* As 1 understand the appearance of this is avoided by connecting 
the mind with the relation straight, so to speak, and not through the 
terms. But this seems to me simply a bold omission of a fact in the 
compleK Does not the conception of a ' sense ' in a relation like love 
necessarily admit this 1 The term A is diflerent according to the 
‘sense’ of the relation of lore between A and B Or take spatial 
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it follows that things do not react or behave with reference 
to the complexes to which they belong Yet if Charles I 
had died in his bed, he would have died m a different bodily 
attitude from that m which he died on the scaffold. 

b. I do not understand relations to be adjectives of their 
terms They are not adjectives because they involve other 
terms wluch are as substantive as any of which we might be 
mclmed to pronounce them adjectives Relations cannot be 
reduced to qualities, nor quahties to relations Rdations 
are just the way m which discursive thought represents the 
unity of terms which it cannot make adjectives of one other. 
As Mr, Bradley has said that they are a modus vtvendt between 
predicates of the same subject whose unity we cannot really 
construe to ourselves, so it might be said they are a modus 
vtvendt between terms in the same universe, of whose unity 
in the imperfection of our experience, the same is true 

None of the objections which have been put forward appear 
to me to touch these points * 

I quite understand that on the doctrine offered to us 
Identity in Difference must go. And I quite see for myself 
that it must go ‘ m the end that is to say, in any experience 
for which objects are self-contained, and cease to transcend 
themselves What our plurahst reahsts are graspmg at 
IS therefore justly anticipated Undoubtedly the Real is 
self-complete and self-contained But I insist on the words 
‘ in the end ’ because it is their repudiation of them ® that I 
take to be the root of their failure. They are the extreme 
Absolutists. They are not content to have the Absolute ‘ in 
the end as we more modestly claim it, not meaning after a 
lapse of time, but in so far as what are fragments for us point 
out to us a completion beyond them And there is surely a 
difference of completeness m different experiences. But they 

relations in the visual field When a new object is inserted m the field, 
every object m it becomes a member of a new pattern, and so necessanljr 
exhibits a new quality 

* Of course I am following Mr Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
loc cit , though he is not responsible for what I say. 

I do not wish to use a name that will be disliked I merely invented 
an appellation that seemed to be fair, for shortness' sake 

' Russell, pp 159, 
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Will have the Absolute here and now ; and to make it handy 
and adaptable for every'day use they split it into little bits. 
A universe of tiny Absolutes , that is really what they offer 
us * But if any of these Absolutes imply any term beyond 
themselves their absolutism breaks down And we have tried 
to show that in all relations this is the case 
Truth c As to error we have only to bear in mind that degree 
not abso^ partiality of the truth asserted must combme with a belief 
lute. that it IS the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
in constitutmg the degree of erroneousness. And also, for 
practical purposes and within certain limits we let imperfect 
truth pass as absolute. A repudiation of the phrase ' m the 
end ’ denies these distinctions But surely in denying them 
it denies nearly all the facts of life Presupposmg these reser- 
vations, what has been said in satire ’’ is surely a plain truth, 
which only needs complete application to make it obvious. 
A man who accepts the view that all his judgments have only 
partial truth is certainly pro ianio less wrong in each of them 
than if he believed he had got in each the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth But obviously, in this form 
the principle is only a general warning, and cannot directly 
amend the actual partiality of what a man judges as truth For 
this follow's from determmate reasons, and in each case he 
must judge or not judge A purely general warning cannot 
guide his judgment, But it can stimulate him to caution and 
criticism, and this is an obvious excellence in his whole 
cognitive system, which is excluded by the behef that partial 
truth can be absolute A man who has grasped the warnmg 
that you must only believe about one-half of written history 
IS certainly pro tanto, i e if both have the same positive 
knowledge, nearer histoncal truth than one who thuiks he 
may with safety swallow it all And though this caution alone 
will of course not tell a man which half to believe, yet it will 
place his cognitive system in a much truer relation to the facts, 
than that of a man, who, makmg the same judgments as the 
other, believes them to represent absolute truth It is the 

“ I suppose this IS a familiar idea m the case of the Atomists and the 
Elcatics See Burnet, Earh Greek Philosophy, ed 2, p 387 

^ Russell, p 155 
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case no doubt, that you cannot, out of caution, half make 
a judgment , you must make it or not. But it is further true 
that to make an additional judgment, ' there is a good deal 
more to learn about ' this or that character or incident, puts 
your positive judgments in a proportion to the facts which 
is likely to be much more in harmony with them, than if you 
entertained no such critical principle 

d I believe the fact to be that the doctrine of which we are The illu- 
speakmg gains its vraisemblance and its apparent clearness, 
from clinging to just the region of so-called plain and simple fact 
fact, the illusory hardness and isolation of which — areally 
a defect of low-grade knowledge ^ — ^it takes for absoluteness. 

And in this region it does seem pnma facn absurd to take 
error as partial truth You must be, it appears, either right 
or wrong Tlie fact is fixed, and yon are in relation with it 
or are not There are no degrees of truth, and nothing which 
is truth in the begmning and not in the end, or in the end and 
not in the beginning I will try to show the nature of this 
delusion, as it seems to me, by a few words on truth of fact 
and truth of system 

‘ It is plain— that the truth or falsehood of a given judg- 
ment depends in no way upon the person judging [it is 
common ground that there must be a mind to judge], but 
solely upon the facts about which he judges ' ' Thus the 
judgment that two terms have a certain relation R is a relation 
of the mind to the two terms and the relation R with the 
approximate “ sense" [ = direction of the relation from A to B 
or from B to A] , the “correspondmg ” complex consists of the 
two terms related by the relation R with the same " sense ", 

The judgment is true when there is such a complex, and false 
when there is not The same account, mutatis mutandis, will 
apply to any other judgment This gives the defimtion of 
truth and falsehood ’ The complex, it is to be remembered, is 
composed of simple related things '■ 

“ Of course no one uses tlie whole of his own experience in his theories. 

He uses what for some reason has struck him and seemed typical to him 
I do not think it is iiithout precedent that men of very high attainments 
should rely theoietically on very naive types ol experience I think 
analogies for this aie rather common 

Russell, pp 169, 173, 1S4, cp Stout, At Proc. 1911 
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I Wish to explain, by a companson of judgments differently 
related to ' the facts why it appears to me that, in the first 
place, truth and falsehood depend on the judgmg mind m 
another and more vital sense than is here admitted, and not 
on the mere presence or absence of a complex of entities 
corresponding to the judgment, and, in the second place, that 
the facts themselves, though they are real, are not real m 
the way here asserted, as bits of reality, immediately accessible 
to apprehension, and corresponding each to each with the 
terms of our commonplace judgments 
stating a (i) Let US begin with Charles Reade's mediaeval physician, 
be^ t^lmg ^ grudge against a reluctant patient, tned to 

a he have him arrested, laying an information that he intended 
to fly the country But ' his sincere desire and honest endeavour 
to perjure himself were baffled by a circumstance he had 
never foreseen nor indeed thought possible. He had spoken 
the truth AND IN AN AFFIDAVIT’ For the patient 
had fled 

Here the doctor told a lie, but in tellmg it, he spoke the 
truth ; if, that is, we judge by correspondence with the facts. 
One might urge that his assertion, bemg contrary to his belief, 
was not a judgment at all, but a form of words mtended to 
produce action in another’s This I thmk is true But it 
does not seem to me to destroy the point of the instance 
Why could a form of words, corresponding with the facts, be 
in his mouth nothing but a lie ? Because it was contrary to 
his behef ^ But what does that mean ? Belief is not a chance 
thuig, sprung from nowhere It means that it was contrary 
to the system of his knowledge as determined by his whole 
experience at the time. 

Stating (2) Take another case — ^th., so-called true conclusion from 
n,ay be oils or more false premisses. Here again we have truth, if 
an error, judged by mere correspondence with the hard fact. For 
example, on a local railway I know, the signals are down all 
Sunday A stranger unaware of this practice might infer 
that a tram is due And it might well happen, three or four 
times m the day, that at the moment of speaking a train was 
in fact due Judging by hard fact this judgment would be 
■* See above, 1, p 34 
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true But would the man be right in his judgment ? It is 
a point on which probably Ins companions might wrangle 
with him ad nauseam He seems to have got a truth which 
he had nobusmess to have got If he had known a httle more — 
possessed a httle more truth — ^he would not have got it. And 
the truth, as he possesses it, is felt to be unsatisfactory, and 
half or more a falsehood, because its dependence is wrong, that 
IS, it IS judged, as a truth, in part at least, by the system of 
judgment with which it is connected And more than this , 
it is infected, m its own nature, by the faults of this system 
Its logical stability is highly incomplete , it would be upset 
by a second trial ten minutes later, or by a most trifling bit 
of additional knowledge But logical stability — mcapability 
of being confronted with a contradictory expeiience — ^is, we 
shall see, the very core of truth. 

In the closer tissue of a science, this defect amounts more 
obviously to actual falsehood The ‘ true ’ conclusion partici- 
pates so definitelj' in the character of the system from which 
it issues Those theorists who held that agriculture is 
especially and peculiarly a desirable industry held, in this 
view, I suppose, what corresponded to an indubitable fact. 
But when they deduced it from the view that wealth is not 
genuinely produced in any other occujiation, they connected 
it with grounds which destroyed its value, and made it a 
dangerous falsehood, by including in it an unjustified pre- 
sumption against other forms of industry 

Strictly speaking, there is no reason for dropping the 
premisses 111 stating a conclusion And if they, beuig false, 
are retained, the falsehood of the conclusion, though apart 
from this corresponding with facts, is exliibited on the face 
of it Here again, it is obvious that the truth or falsehood 
of a judgment depends not merely on correspondence to a 
complex, but on the comjileteness and comprehensiveness of 
the system with wluch it is connected in the mind “ Its truth 
is tlireatened, we have seen, both if it is at variance with the 

You may say there is nothing in this but that one judgment about 
one complex is true, wliile another about a fuller complex including 
the first is false But what is shown is that correspondence to i/s 
LOiujilex lb not enough to make the lirst judgment true 
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system, and if this system fails to give true connections, 
pnma facie outside the judgment directly m question 
(3) Now let us take the strongest instance in favour of 
non-dependence on the judging mind This, it appears to 
me, IS to be found m the current knowledge of facts currently 
admitted, forming the stock-in-trade of daily life and con- 
versation, and considered out of the context of science or of 
any critical analysis “ ‘ Charles I died on the scaffold.’ 

This judgment most people would describe pretty much m the 
language cited at the beginning of this section It is true, 
they would say, because it corresponds to a complex of terms 
and their relation, which are or were facts or things There 
is or was such a complex of things and such a relation between 
them, and therefore the judgment which expresses the mind’s 
relation to it is a true judgment. WTiat the facts are or were 
IS taken as a matter of general agreement ; it would be held 
pedantic to ask where we get at them, how we apprehend them, 
what precisely they are or were, what meaning the judgment 
actually carries with it Our intellectual outfit for everyday 
use consists of ‘ facts ’ postulated in this way— the normal 
furniture of our mind ; what Plato called the world of opmion 
We take the material hurriedly from authority and tradition ; 
or from negligent perception interpreted by authority and 
tradition ’’ We do not pursue their context. We do not fix 
their limits or analyse their detail Thus we let them shrink 
and harden into isolated counters dealt with by our thought, 
worn and defaced by rapid and careless exchange. And it 
is of these current counters that our world of fact is constituted, 
which we take to be self-existent, independent of our minds, 
each fact independent of the others, related to them but 
unaffected by their relation, complexes which are the standard 
of truth to our judgment If our judgment corresponds to 
facts as presented to us m these current counters m which 
we commonly believe, that is all we ask 

* It IS such facts, I suppose, which another school would consider 
to have received Social endorsement, and to be made true by answering 
their purpose 

Could even a scholar, for instance, as a rule, exhibit a convincing 
argument that the works ascribed to the ancient authors were really 
written at such times and by such persons as is commonly supposed ? 
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(4) Now I am not suggesting that these facts are not The facts 
actual, and that the judgments which correspond to them are 
not true, in a sense sufficient for their purpose My con- than 
tention does not tend to making less of the facts, e g to 
reducing them to mere ideas, but to making more of them, 

1 e to showing that as realities they cannot stop at the arbitrary 
point we have adopted And, no doubt, it follows that the 
mind has had much to do mth them already and must 
have much more to do with them as they proceed As they 
stand, they are a selection out of reality for everyday use, 
carelessly handed down or observed, clipped, woin, their 
interconnection neglected But they do well enough as a 
standard for everyday truth, and our judgments, which we 
take to ' correspond ’ with them, do well enough as everyday 
truth. 

But, even within this world of what we conceive as corre- 
spondence to hard fact, we do acknowledge differences of 
truth, or, if this language is preferred, degrees of correspon- 
dence to fact, according to the furmshing of the mmd 
‘ Charles I died on the scaffold,’ we commonly assume is not 
so true in the mouth of a child who has just learned it by 
heart as in the mouth of a schoolboy who knows somethmg 
of the history and significance of the seventeenth century 
And in neither’s mouth is it so true as in that of a historical 
student to whom the seventeenth century is a familiar world 
and a living interest It is not a thing which is true or false 
by touching or not touching ® From the first, it is an apprecia- 
tion of elements in a system, and of them determination by 
the system, and is a matter of degree Our ordinary estimate 
of truth fully admits this to be the case 

We have been urging so far that the system of the judging 
mind IS an element in truth, and also, in the last paragraph, 
we come m sight of an inference affecting the actual things 


or facts which are taken as the standard 

(5) I will pass to an instance which clinches both these In the full 
. facts the 

points. ‘simple’ 

When we come to consider the knowledge of any leading facts are 

historical authority on the period of Charles I, we find two 


* See lUistotle, Metaph , 1072 b 21 Biyyivuv ml may. 
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remarkable things First, quite undoubtedly, and m all 
common usage, such a man’s judgment ' Charles I died on 
the scaffold ' is far truer than that of the child or the schoolboy 
or the ordinary conversationalist This shows how much 
depends on the mental system of the judging mind 

Secondly, when at this level we begm to look for the smgle 
standard of fact which we are accustomed to rely on, it is 
not to be found * At first sight, it is absorbed into the great 
histonan’s knowledge For us, something picked out of that 
knowledge is the standard. Our ‘ facts ’ as we used to call 
them, now show as little bits or threads of reality, which w^e or 
others for us have selected out of the huge w'eb of the w orld as 
known by such an authority as this Of course the facts have 
not turned into any one's mere mental system But they seem 
essentially contmuous with mental systems We do not mean 
to deny that they — as much of them as is w arranted on good 
authority — are real f^cts. WTiat we are saying can only 
mean that he helps us to get at them That is all very true , 
but then, when we get at them through his knowledge they 
are much developed from what they seemed when we were 
readily passing them from hand to hand among each other 
Now we see that even in their discovery they are not simple 
or independent They depend for being discovered and 
warranted on an enormous constructive work of criticism, 
startmg from present experience, and continued through heaps 
and heaps of testimony and e\ idence all of which is instrumental 
to that view of facts which will give the highest degree of 
coherence to the system so constructed ’’ Yes,but ‘ the facts ’, 

‘ Compare with this the difficulty which the layman often has m 
askmg a question such as a scientihc man can answer lo the layman 
a point appears simple and single which to the expert is full of distinc- 
tions and reservations The writer once procuied a meteorological 
record of temperature with a view to its bearing on a stoppage in the 
buildmg trade But he found, of course, difiermg readmgs of several 
instruments under different conditions, and could not tell, without 
further enquiry, which of the temperatures was important for his 
purpose. The simple ' fact ’ vanishes as you come nearer, as a headland 
breaks up into an intricate outline of planes and edges you approach 
it, or if you try to read a book with a microscope 

•’ Cp The Presuppositions of Critical History F H Bradley Parker, 

1874 
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it will be urged. All this is getting at ‘ the facts ' ; but the 
facts were there all the same, however hard to get at ; and 
when got at, by whatever means, can be and are the standard 
of truth.' Well ; but we must consider the point that the facts 
are not to be found simple of themselves, as we incline to imagme 
m our everyday exchange of them. They are not and cannot 
possibly be the workmg standard of first-grade thought You 
may copy them m your judgment, when the historian has 
found them out for you. But the workmg standard, which 
determmes them, is not themselves, but his immense cntical 
construction Accounts of eye-witnesses, e g are nothmg but 
material ; and, as a rule, very contradictory material. 

The facts, then, though bits of reality, are mediated to 
us by an immense mental construction, and are not really 
separable from this They are not and cannot be, as simple 
and isolated, the first-hand standard of truth We may select 
certain results and make them up into a standard for a certain 
level of truth, e g one good enough for exammation purposes, 
and that different for different examinations But that is 
simply an artificial extract 

That IS one pomt. The facts, m history at any rate, are 
not simply there, so that they can act as a given standard, 
correspondence to which is truth The pnmary working 
standard is cntical system, or, what is the same tbmg, 
scientific investigation.' 

(6) But then there is another thing. When we get our The full 
facts, our results, what we take to be real, it is something 
much beyond what we were wont to take as facts. It is a hensive 
commonplace that m the higher knowledge we are beyond 
what is commonly called fact ’’ We may say that our current 
counters were fact, but they were neither the whole fact, nor 
nothmg but the fact What is the full significance and 
imphcation of the death of Charles I ? And could we seriously 
say that a judgment about it is true m which its full sigmficance 
and implication is ignored, more especially as on the other 
hand the picturesque and immediate aspect of the event is 

* See, for an example of what is involved in a simple measurement, if it 
IS to be precise. Knowledge and Reality, pp 330-1. 

* See e.g. Bradley’s Logic, pp 92-3 
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certainly not atiirmed ^ The facts are not ‘ m the end ’ 
isolated and independent There is a stage vihen they seem 
so, but you cannot arrest them at that stage. As coherence 
with a system is the standard by which we establish facts, 
so the part they play in a system of reality, their influence 
and importance, which imply a further transformation, is 
the standard by which we judge their degree of reality, and 
therefore the degree of truthfulness of the judgments that 
affirm them Ultimately, these tw'o sj'stems are one, the 
system of experience, a critical system which is always trans- 
forming the facts, as we know them and rank them, towards 
a higher logical stabihty 

Of course these remarks contain nothing that is new “ But 
I hope they clearly explam my view about the relative places 
of correspondence and coherence in the meaning of truth, 
and about the alleged independence, both as regards mind, 
and as regards each other, of the things or facts of the real 
world. 

Cohef- 4 The standard of system or coherence is a standard 
applicable to discursive thought It is the standard of truth, 

corre-^ ^ wluch itself does not pretend to be the perfect or all-mdusive 
experience *’ 

deace \ 

A judgment is true, as I understand the term, when or in 
as far as its self-raamtenance as a judgment is perfect That 
IS, in other words, when the whole system of the judgmentsi 
which experience forces upon the mmd which makes it, con- 
tarns less contradiction m case of its affirmation than m case 
of its denial Such a judgment is ‘ true ’ because on the whole 
it cannot be denied— not, that is, till there is a change, other 
than its denial, m the body of expenence 

* the line of the discussion is closely akin to that of Plato’s discussion 
of tiueness and reality, which agree in the character of logical stabihty. 
See Companion to Plato's Repubhc on 479 fi , 509 ff 
*’ It IS perhaps hardly necessary at this time of day to say that I have 
now in principle adopted Mr Bradley's view of the relation of thought 
to reality, with which the ideas of my early work. Knowledge and 
Reahty, were more or less in conflict I shall refer below to a reserva- 
tion on this view which I still entertain, and which I think is consistent 
with the attitude of this work The point is merely that there is more 
analogy between the work of thought and solid and complete reality, 
than Mr Bradley, treating thought as solely discursive, seems to allow. 
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1. Stated in this way, whidi appears to me to lie the right Coher 
way, the doctrine that truth consists m the self-maintenance 
of judgments, which again consists in their systematic coher- back on 
ence, does not seem to me to fail quite in the way which has 
recently been imputed to it.“ Judgment piofesses to express <1ence 
the nature of the real so far as it can be uttered m a system 
of predicates and relations. It does not propose or suggest, 
so far as I can see, that the real is another system of predicates 
and relations, which that constituted by judgment pretends 
to reproduce or to resemble Therefore its failure is one and 
decisive, simply consisting in the fact that it is not, like the 
higher experience which we suppose to be the sum and sub- 
stance of all Reality, solid and immediate as well as perfectly 
individual and non-contiadictory It does profess to qualify 
Reality, to tell us about the nature of Reality ; and m as far 
as it ai ranges content m a non-con tradictoiy system it does 
so tell us and qualify Reality It sets out the content of the 
leal in a shape of special interconnection and emphasis, the 
definiteness and varied accentuation of which in the diverse 
worlds of knowledge constiucted from different centres, 
obviously proffers a side of the whole without which the perfect 
experience would m certain respects fall short of perfection. 

In the dissociation of the perfect experience involved in 
finiteness, this side appears alone 

But, so far as thought is discuisive, it does not profess 
to furnish any appearance of Reality but its own, and if it 
is said to be ‘ about ’ the ' other ’ of thought," that involves 
no claim to represent the fuller expenence m its own character. 

Reality is operative tn truth. The nature of the latter's 
self-maintenance as tested by the principle of coherence, non- 
contradiction, or individuality, (all of them expiessions for 
the same character) leaves no doubt of that. But the claim 
to have Reality at work m it, subject to special conditions, 
involves no appeal to correspondence, though conespondence 
m a sense must result * And m my view the fallacy above 

^ Joachim, Nature of Truth 

'* That IS, markedly distinct in character No side of experience is 
ever really alone 

Joachim, pp 170-2 

1337 1 


U 


^ See above, p. 267 
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signalibed— a soit of post hoc ergo propter hoc—\s involved 
in the assertion that ‘ current Logic, consciously or uncon- 
sciously employs the nature of truth as correspondence, and 
if that notion is challenged throws the burden of justification 
on metaphysics ’ “ 

The failure or limitation of the coherence theory of truth 
hes then, I urge, simply in the fact that judgment, to which 
it belongs, is an appearance of reality in relational form, doing 
its best to attain individuality m that form, which up to a 
certam point it achieves,’’ but which, because it is relational 
and points endlessly beyond itself for completion, it can never 
thoroughly attain But it possesses, as we have suggested, 
merits of its own, clearness, special interconnection, emphasis, 
apart from which it is easy to divine that the ultimate Reality 
would lack an element 

11 Thus I suggest that the enqmiy I am referring to leaves 
its own true track in emphasising the impossible demands 
of perfect coherence,* as an attribute or essential of perfect 
truth , instead of adhermg throughout to the position that 
the perfection of truth is not within its own character, but 
must he m a reality different in kind The importance of this 
pomt IS that m this way an imaginary perfect type of truth 
and coherence is set up, by their ‘ approximation ’ to which 
actual truth and coherence are to be judged The term 

• Joachim, pp 119-20 This suggestion seems to me quite fatal to 
a working logic 

’’ I shall return to this question, in speaking of the reservation above 
alluded to 

‘ Ibid , pp 1 70-2 ' A theory of truth as coherence, if it is to be 

adequate, must be an intelbgible account of the ultimate coherence in 
which the one significant whcde is self-revealed , and ]ust before " any 
partial experience ", e g human knowledge, is " true ” more or less, 
according as it exhibits a character more or less approrimaltng to the 
complete coherence ' (my italics) I suggest that the ' ultimate ' or 
‘ complete coherence ' is not an intelligible expression Coherence is 
the substitute, possible only in a system of predicates and relations, for 
the immediate unity, transcending mediateness, which we are compelled 
to ascribe to a perfect Reality I repeat that the affinity of two 
exhibitions of a principle, or of two kindred principles, has nothing to 
do with correspondence in tins discussion, which means correspon- 
dence of a copy with the original by which it is to be judged The 
application of it in other senses in this context involves the fallacy 
of post hoc ergo pioplei hoc 
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approximation, I take it, involves the coiicspondence theory 
to which accordmgly at this point the enquiiy harks back 
Thus we lose the immanent standard, and with it the whole 
merit of the coherence theory. But leality in all its forms 
and phases can defend and mamtain itself according to the 
principle of non-contradiction. It never depends for its 
relative logical stability upon approximation or correspon- 
dence to anything else. 

Ill And further T suggest that it is a confusion to use the The 
conception that even truth is not quite tiue to suggest 
recurrence to a correspondence theory* The meaning of not truth, 
this conception is very simple when we once have grasped 
the point that no experience shoi t of pei feet i eahtyis altogether 
itself It IS m that sense, that even the truest truth, such 
as the coherence theoiy of truth, is not quite tiue ; that is 
to say its fullest completeness lies m something, a more perfect 
form of expel lence, which is beyond itself , and we may call 
this, to emphasise the lelation of transcendence, a truer 
truth 

But it 13 not truth in the form of truth, and there can be 
no question of truth in its own foim possessing correspondence 
or approximation to its character Truth stands on its own 
ground, as a fulfilment under its own conditions of the nature 
of reality , and it can be tested as truth under these conditions 
and undei no others, and therefore, as we have seen, by itself 
only and by nothing else m the universe. There is no meanmg 
m the suggestion that ‘ the coherence-notion of truth on its 
own admimon can never rise above the level of knowledge 
which at the best attains to the truth of correspondence 

The coheience-doctrine is a theory, and so far is only truth 
But coherence does not further and doubly fall short not 
merely by being only truth, but by resting its claim to be 
truth on imperfect conespondence It rests its claim on the 

* Joachim, p 1/4 ‘ Since all human discursive knowledge remains 

thought “ about " an Other, any and every theory of the nature of truth 
mustitself be " about ” truth as its Other, le the coherence-notion of 
truth on its own admission can never rise above the level of knowledge 
which at the best attains to the " truth " of correspondence Assuming 
that the coherence-notion of truth is sound, no theory of truth as 
coherence can itself be completely true,’ iS.c 
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working of reality within it, and not on any coiicspondence 
that may lesult from this ; and to get away anything truer 
you would have to pass beyond truth into another form of 
reahty. This may seem a needless subtlety , but it is impor- 
tant to avoid the implication that truth as such is something 
away and beyond, which the coherence-notion ought to corre- 
spond to, but does not quite succeed, If this is admitted we 
lose our immanent standard. 

5. One reservation, it seems to me, must be made upon the 
doctrme that thought is essentially discursive and relational. 
It points only to an anticipation of the fuller expeiience, and 
as I am quite aware, not to an achievement of it But it 
appears to me suggestive, and more than that, I cannot see 
my way out of it. 

It IS nothing more than the recognition that the worlds 
we severally live in, with the spatial w'orld of each of us, have 
been fundamentally transformed and reconstructed by thought 
working in and on perception and general experience They 
are now, as for example our spatial world with its full pro- 
perties and qualities, worlds all different and peculiar, and 
yet solid and individual in an appreciable degree, possessing 
up to a point existence and quality m one The mterest is, 
that if this IS so — and I cannot open my eyes without finding 
it so — we have created for ourselves by thought originally 
discursive, a new immediacy, a new ‘ given ’, a new basis 
of feeling and object-matter of simple apprehension Nothing 
IS more various, more relative, more progressive and personal, 
than the so-called simple apprehension of objects which we 
roughly postulate to be the same For if we are to admit 
such a thing as ‘ simple apprehension ’, w'e must take it as 
purely relative. Its object is a phase of our experience and 
not a stratum of it Our worlds are all difierent, and yet all 
apparently solid, and clothed in inseparable contents, which 
nevertheless are of our own discrimination and attnbution 
And these are not as a rule taken as predicates. They are 
taken as belongings of the quasi-subjects or rather quasi- 
substantive objects, although we can separate any of these 
contents and make them into predicates The objects of our 
‘ See below, chap passim. 
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world, winch are thus admitted as concrete subjects, are of 
course affirmed in the general judgment which sustains the 
everyday reality which we accept. But they are as I said 
just now not naturally subjects m the sense of dividing them- 
selves according to an S P 1 elation. The judgment which 
affirms them takes most naturally an impersonal or existen- 
tial form 

When treated as subjects, they are not naturally taken 
as subjects of their nearest habitual predicates. These have 
qualified and clothed them, and are presupposed, not ex- 
pliatly affirmed, in judgment. It is only in textbooks of 
Logic that we say ' Man has two legs ‘ The grass is green ’ 
and the like. All this belongs m usage to the solid starting- 
point, not to an S P judgment proper. But these starting- 
points, though relatively given, are really artificial, and in 
some degree different for every mmd 

These relative data or quasi-individuals are indeed the 
so-called subjects which were to count as a plurality of things 
But the interesting point about them is their relativity. 
Thought has made them, and as may be seen m any criticism 
of their sohdity, can unmake them. And to speak more 
obviously and without reference to abstruse speculation, we 
can see that it is always remaking them. 

This IS all I desired to point out , that a quasi-real world, 
apparently solid and individual, is always bemg deposited as 
part of the work of thought. I draw no general conclusion 
but this, that thought which can thus deposit an apparent 
solid mdividual, is not so far removed from the nature of the 
fuller experience as an exclusive study of the discursive S P 
judgment tends to make us suppose. This was the side of 
thought which e. g. to Green seemed characteristic and im- 
portant ** I do not m the least care to enter into a verbal 
controversy whether it is more properly called thmkmg or 
something else. But that our discursive judgment itself is 
always buildmg up a world which its operation then presup- 
poses — the world m which each of us lives, and takes it as 
actual — this I do think is an important part of its character 
and a striking analogy between it and ultimate reality. 

• p 277 above ’’eg Works, iii 144-5. 
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6 One woid more Tliib qudsi-ieal woild of our own 
making is aluajs passing at its edges into tlie discursive 
S P process of science and synthetic judgment. And on this 
ground it may be objected to our view of coherence and cor- 
respondence, ‘But here you have a real and immediate 
world, actual m your expenence, and your synthetic judgments 
are about it Does not this mean that your truth is corre- 
spondence— the right representation of your relatively real 
and solid world ? ' And I answer, ' emphatically, no ’ For 
our ' given ’ solid immediate and real world, in which all these 
characters are merely apparent, is absolutely plastic,* as in all 
immediate judgment and every object of simple apprehension. 
It IS just as likely that it may have to yield to Science or 
Speculation as that they may have to yield to it. Nothing in 
the whole field is a fixture to which all other elements have to 
correspond Nothmg is certain except the necessity that the 
whole should be coherent 

* This IS not plasticity of ultimate Reality, but may iierhaps have 
been mistaken for it. 



CHAPTER X 


The Relation of Mental States to Judgment 
AND to Reality 

It seems desirable, for the reason stated in the Preface, The 
to conclude with a brief discussion of the sense in which, if 
at all, mental states enter into judgment and mto the real question, ‘ 
world 

By mental states or facts m this connection I mean such 
as are taken to be concerned with judgment, and not vohtions 
or emotions, unless of course these happen to be the content 
of judgment. 

I. The view of the relation of mental states to Judgment ' Doctnne 
which has been adhered to in the present work consists of two 
principal considerations, work. 

First, 0, that no mental states in a human consciousness are 
mere mental states, but all contam matter that has been and 
may be significant , but secondly, therefore, that the differ- 
ence between mental states and ideas with a meaning lies m 
the ' use ’ of the former. 

a. In the first place, then, all sensational or perceptual con- All sense- 
tents, at least m a human consciousness, bear the stamp of signifi. 
some symbolic relations and hold their place in the systematic 
judgment which affirms our world. There are no ideas which be- 
are not directly or indirectly affirmed of reality, and therefore 
a fortiori none which are not symbohc or significant. mmd. 

In taking this view from the beginning,'’ I was strongly 
influenced by a fact almost too elementary to mention, but 
one which I am glad, nevertheless, to see plainly referred to in 

* The view was suggested to me, of course, by Mr Bradley's Principles 
of Logic But he is absolutely without responsibility for my account 
or defence of it. I ought perhaps to refer to his footnote m Mmd, N. S. 

6o 445-6, which indicates that he has mtentionally modified the ex- 
pression of Ills views on ideas since his Logic was written. 

*' See vol I, p 69 ff , and Knowledge and Reality, p. 142 ff., on ideas 
m fiction 
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a very \ aluable recent argument ^ It 15 the fact that for a 
human consciousness at all events there is, in the main, no 
storehouse of mere miapphed psj'chical material, no sensations 
which are unattached subjective states, nothing psjxhical 
which is not stamped and figured \nthm its own sensuous 
being by divisions, relations, intensities, all relative to its 
meaning as signifying some object of thought There is in 
the mam nothing psychical analogous to a painter’s colours 
on the palette, before he uses them to represent objects It is 
a question for psychology whether sensational states can ever 
escape the despotism of significance, and be a something in 
the mind which belongs to and suggests nothing more than 
itself '* I believe that if they could be proved to do so, it 
would be little more than a curiosity of research These 
would be, so to speak, immediate, or mere mental states, 
because they had not attained objective determination ; 
because they were, crudely speaking, MoiC objective appre- 
hension and nearer to what we might conjecture of some non- 
human consciousness, m wluch, however, lacking the contrast 
to the objective, they could not be distmctively ‘ subjective ’ 
But it follows from the point of v lew we are now drawing out 
that the existence of immediac}', of mental states or psychical 
lacts, does not depend on the reality of such Imiitmg cases ' 
Immediacy is a character that may be assumed by any 
mental complex or object, however logically articulate or 
external and independent of mind it may appear under certam 
conditions And no complex or object is altogether beyond 
it. Every one has its immediate mental aspect Thus, on 
the one hand, there is no mental state to be applied in judg- 

‘ Professor Stout in Jlind, January 191 1 The present chapter has 
been mfluenced bj this verj valuable article Only, li 1 understand it 
light, it sa)s tliat the sensational nuances are part of an immediate 
stratum, beyond whicli is the meaning to which thought is directed 
through them Ihus jou get — so it seems to me — a dualism, which I 
wish to deny, between the shaped and nuanced sensation, and the object. 

'* As I ha\e asserted to be exceptionally the case, 1, p 7 n ^ 
suppose it may' be possible to liave a sensation without taking it as 
meaning anything but just itself I do not belie\e it is a common 
experience, even, say, with pam or emotion , see below, p 300, and cp 
Hoemie in SImd, Gi, pp 75-6 

' See the other alternative specified, i 71, abov e 
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ment, which is not already organised as part of a significant 
structure, an object of thought, to the nature of which, as we 
saw, its actual sensuous detail and constitution is subdued. 
On the other hand, there is nothing in this to prevent it from 
becoming completely and emphatically, nhat it always and 
necessarily is in some degree, a part of our psychical being, 
a particular mental state or occurrence, one with us m feeling 
and active in the total life of our mind And as w'e are con- 
vinced that there is nothing or almost nothing absolutely and 
tmallyimmediate or wholly below mediation and determination, 
and yet immediac}' is certainly a large element in the mind, 
it follow's that this, viz psychical immediacy as one side of all 
ideas whatever, not only may be but must be a fact. Imme- 
diacy IS not a stratum of our consciousness, but a phase which 
all or any of its objects participate in and may totally pass 
into. No doubt, what is an object of thought cannot in so far 
be an immediate state of ourself, and vice versa But it is 
always m some degree both, and there is nothing in its being 
an object of thought ever so determinate and elaborate to 
jirevent its falling back into an almost complete immediacy, 
in which case it carnes within it the full detail of the content 
which It possessed as an object of thought \Vlien we feel 
ourselves most at one with art or nature we are also furthest 
from being depnved of the qualities and distmctions of the 
content , rather we then hve in them with the most sensitive 
completeness It is the objective relation — ^the extemahty of 
the cognised object — which is then m abeyance so far as 
immediacy is complete The content has really become all 
but a subjective state. 

In a word, immediacy, or psychical existence, or bemg as 
a mental state, is a condition into w'hich the whole mental 
content may pass, and into which it is capable of passmg as 
a whole, the marks of thought and the stamp of objective 
relations being in no way obliterated by the transition. This 
is the old contention that sensation is lull of the ‘ work of 
thought ’, as e g notably in the perception of distance, which 
IS demonstrably not given in the pecuhar sensation of the optic 
nerve, and yet is seen m a way prima facie indistmguishable 
from any visual sense-perception We cannot separate 
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sensation from thought, and it is not sensation only that 
can become immediate Immediacy, as was said above, is 
a phase and not a stratum of our experience, and mental 
states, and existence as a mental occurrence, are the same 
thing as immediacy 

The ■ use ’ ^ Secondly then , it follows from this consideration that 

tents"as purposes the difference between mental states, or 

ideas. particular existent mental contents or occurrences, and ideas 
with a meamng or umversal thoughts of real objects (universal, 
because all real objects are universal, as persistent elements 
of reality) lies m the ‘ use ’ of the former I will put what I 
mean as frankly as I know how, to assist, if possible, both 
readers and cntics rather than to guard myself There is, we 
have agreed, no great storehouse or constant new production 
of psychical states or psychical matenal such as to be primarily 
subjective, non-sigmficant, mental existences or occurrences, 
waitmg for objectification through a sort of chnstemng and 
name-imposing process “ But, all the same, we proceed m 
judgment as if there were Our world of known objects, of 
apprehension, sensation, perception, contams withm it a mass 
of psychical stuff ; and the fact that, as we have said, all this 
is stamped and appropriated ab tmho does not in the least 
mterfere with our treatmg it as a storehouse of such srtufis 
and using or appropriatmg it over agam, and modified, in 
every new psychical production I hear a noise m the room 
overhead It is perfectly sigmficant and I know exactly what 
it is ; it IS the patent roller-broom. But the fact that it is 
thus appropnated in judgment does not in the least prevent 
me from usmg it to think of a cab conung to the door ' A cab 
sounds just like that,’ and this change of application of its 
content necessarily imphes the recogmtion m it of an immediate 
or existential side, a treatment of it as somethmg which is an 
occurrence in my mind and can be used to qualify a subject 
qmte other than that which it quahfied before. In this use 
its previous structure and nuance are partly disregarded and 
partly modified 

Is this term ' use ’ a mere word ’ Can we not get nearer the 
fact which it indicates ? 

‘ Cp explaiwhou, Introd , p 17 note 
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Mr. HocniM “ has warned ps3'ch(ilr)gists against the idea that 
the complex ol iiord-meanmg is formed by mere association. 
I suppose Me may generalise his remark, and say that mere 
association is not enough to develop meaning It is different 
to tlunk first of one thing and then of another, and to treat 
the one as a qualification or character of the other. No doubt 
this IS true But Me have surely learned of late that every 
association is at bottom a pure connection of judgment, and 
M'here judgment affirms a character of a subject you certainly 
have meaning This seems to give us the distinction we want. 
A content is ‘ used ’ when, in judgment, it qualifies a real 
world , when its nature, carrying us beyond its mental exis- 
tence, makes us attend not to the latter, but to a quasi-inde- 
pendent subject, ultimately a condition under which that 
nature is true of reality. It is the work of thought as opposed 
to feeling , of what we know to what we are , if only we 
remember that thought adds no element to feeling, but merely 
re-orgamses its matter 

Thus we use our stores and our fresh production of psychical 
stuff, in their original and acquired content,'’ or any part of 
it, to qualify subjects mdependent of those whose stamp and 
figure it bears ah inilio wthin itself. And this is possible 
because it is after all in one aspect and more or less completely 
a psychical existent, and as such is not tied down to any 
sigmficant structure, although primarily appropriated by one 
or another 

And it should be observed as a general princijile of judgment ‘ 
that subject quahfies predicate no less than predicate subject ; 
for the judgment is a brief expression of the same umty 
which is more fully uttered in inference, where premisses 
qualify conclusion just as conclusion qualifies premisses. This 
explains how a psychical content may appear to become more 
m meaning than it was as a content, when it is sjmthesised 
with a relatively '' self-existent subject. 

‘ Mind, 61, p 76, 

" See vol 1, p 69, note, with reference to Professor Stout's paper m 
Aristotelian Proceedings, 1903 

' Sec Appendix to 11, chap i, p 41 note', and vol i, p. 69 Cp, 
previous note 

‘‘ No huite subject is moii. than relatively self-existent On the 
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The term ‘ use ’ m short, implies the distinction between the 
existence and the content of a mental state When we take 
a character out of one complex and apply it to qualify another 
we may be said to ‘ use ’ it. It is a case of the law of thought 
by which the nature of an existent carnes us beyond it. 
In being ' used ’ it becomes pait of the clothing, so to 
speak, of a determinate subject in the world which judgment 
sustains ; and in becoming this it is penetrated by new 
relations, and takes on a new' stamp and new articulations 
m response to the nature of the subject which stands 
ready to receive it. ‘ The coal is rough,’ ‘ The road is 
rough,’ ‘ The sea is rough,’ ‘ The man is rough ’ In each 
of these predications the common content which has become 
one with the word — say ' unevenness ’ — has taken on from its 
subject a special nuance and articulation But what is one 
with the content is itself a variable amount, and is affected 
by usage and by the nuances and articulations which it is 
in the habit of taking on The psychical existent or immediate 
is not a part of our mental formation but a phase of it. 
^Vhat is acquired enters into it as much as what is given, if 
indeed there is any sense m speaking of the given when it is 
impossible, finally and in principle, to draw a Ime between 
the given and the acquired Any content of apprehension or 
comprehension may become a state of our mind 

The result of our discussion amounts to this. 

All mental states are phases mto which our objective 
apprehension under certam conditions may fall All our 
objective apprehension is somethmg which is capable of taking 
the shape of a mental state, i.e. of becoming immediate. I may 
add as to the former point that none of the cases commonly 
alleged as cases admittedly of mental states or states of the 
self, e. g the expenence of pain and pleasure, are wholly free 
from objective reference. A great part of the horror of pain 
depends upon this ; that something seems to be devouring 
you, or growmg within you, or cruslung you, or piercing you, 
or teanng you The mental state in virtue of its content passes 

fresh determinations acquired by a content in use see Professor Stout, 
At Proc , 1903 And on the self-transcendence of the existent, cp 
Hoernie, p 75, who finds a difficulty in it 
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into affirmation^ as affirmation in virtue of its existence passes 
over into the mental state. You cannot find a kind of ex- 
periencdwhichis necessarily amentalstate andno more; nor can 
you find one which necessanly involves an apprehended object 
and no less. It is a fundamental error of principle to look for 
either. Immediacy is a phase and not a stratum of experience, 

2 Having thus discussed the relation of states of the self The Real 
to judgment, it remains to draw the consequences of this 
relation in its bearing on the real world — to take a test case, by sub- 
though not the most important case, on physical reality, traction, 
The full detail of such a discussion as Mr. Prichard has 
recently devoted to Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, goes beyond 
the purpose of a treatise on systematic Logic, I am only 
anxious to explain the attitude to the ideal construction of 
reahty which underhes the present work, and for that purpose 
I shall refer to some of Mr. Pnchard's arguments 
I place in the forefront of my observations a principle, 
which I take to be fundamental, and to which I have already 
more than once refened. The significance of judgment and 
knowledge as of expenence in all its forms hes always on 
ahead, and not behind ; that is to say, in attempting to discern 
the real reahty whicli justifies any experience you must 
go forward from it to the more concrete and more complete, 
and not retire upon something from which an element has been 
withdrawn, This is the well-known pnnciple that the truth is 
tlie whole ; the same is true of the reality , and it is in ap- 
proximation to the whole, and not by disruption of the 
organism of expenence into two opposing sides, that truth and 
reality corroborate one another. So far as the Realist move- 
ment of to-day is a reaction towards naive realism, it is a 
contradiction of this fundamental principle — an outcome of 
theoretical timidity and pessimism, which prefers in a difficult 
situation to seek safety in retrogression rather than success 
in advance. For the moment, I beheve that tins character 
IS uppermost in it. But it must be, of course, at this time 
of day, naive realism with a difference ; and I hope to in- 
dicate in passmg that of necessity it carries elements within 
it wluch point to a real philosophical reform. 

I mil briefly observe on three points in which current 
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theory spems to affprt the notion of apprehension and 
comprehension by the mind in relation to reality. 

I understand it to be maintained 

a That external objects, spatial and physical objects, are 
not in any sense or degree states of the mind , for in the first 
place, there is no need that they should be so in order to be 
known , and in the second place, if they were so, they could 
ex hypothesi not be known as apart from the knowing self , 
and it IS an axiom that they are so known And as a sub- 
contention to remove the apparent contradiction of the mam 
doctrine, it is urged that knowledge is an activity sm generis 
and cannot be explained. 

y 3 It would follow that the present writer is wrong 111 
attaching considerable value to subjective idealism as a 
propaedeutic " and a partial truth 
y It IS dangerous to say that judgment sustains the world,'' 
and untrue to say that we relate Predicate to Subject , that 
inference is a process of ideal construction, or that we ideally 
construct reality <■ 

In my view, all these opinions depend on the one central 
fallacy pointed out above, that to find the reality independent 
of experience you must have recourse to a reality apart from 
experience 

a We have seen that all judgment and its elements, not 
to mention sensation and feelmg, are in certam aspects always, 
and in certain phases completely, states of the self 
(i) But it IS urged that the objects thus known or the 
experiences thus expenenced are not dependent for their 
qualities, for elements of their real being, upon judgment, 
sensation, and feeling , and therefore, though all these involve 
mental states, yet the objects known or the phases experienced 
m them have none of their reality in these states 
I note at starting the extraordinary contention which this 
view makes necessary, that colours, sounds, smells, tastes, and 
sensations of touch are not qualities of things ; and with 
this, the attempt to show that because we know' space to have 
‘ Essentials, p 20 '• Caird, Proc Bnt Academv, vo1 I, 

P 106 '■ Prichard, 242-5 

Prichard, 86-7 lo be on all fours iiith the other cases it should 
be what you feel in sensations of touch 
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three dimensions, though we can never see it so, therefore we 
know space as it is independent of perception This latter 
argument precisely illustrates the tendency which I call going 
backward instead of forward to look for reality. To know 
what space is involves perceptions of more than one kind, not 
merely visual, and, on the top of that, inference, 1 e a mode 
of conception which resolves the contradictions of perception. 

And because the knowledge of the nature of space involves 
the work of a percipient plus that of an intelligence, i e 
because the apprehended nature of space is a reconciled 
perception, going beyond the possibilities of actual per- 
ception into the realm of thought, we are told that the 
properties of Space do not involve a percipient at all ‘ The 
fact IS that they imply an intelhgent percipient (if this needs 
to be formulated as though a percipient could be not 
intelligent) ; and that, ]ust as the contradictions of perception 
have forced us to go beyond perception to somethmg not 
presented in any actual perception, so the further employ- 
ment of intelligence, in removmg the contradictions of its 
primary constructions, may force us to assume as reality 
something which excludes the ultimate reality of any space 
at all You can only correct a perception by going forward 
in the positive process of removmg contradictions. You 
destroy all positive reality if you attempt to go back by simple 
subtraction to a point antenor to perception and say that the 
the real is, what it is when perception is ivithdrawn — a pre- 
dicate in this case involving, though notwhollygiven m, percep- 
tion We see here the abstractions to which we are driven 
if we refuse to look for the self-existent reality in the mclusive 
whole which the effort to think things completely forces us 
to assume If we turn back m search of independence gained 
by omission, we cannot avoid committing arbitrary acts of 
abstraction like the foregoing at every step 
(3) Now we can see the explanation of the doctrine which Truth m 
we find ascribed to a mere assumption ’’ It is held, we are 
told, that the mind can only apprehend what belongs to its appre- 
own being, and that this is a gratuitous assumption. It is, . 
if taken in one sense, a false assumption, but it is, as against 
■* Prichard, p gr •’ Prichard, p iiS 
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the opposite error, not at all gratuitous It starts from the 
obvious fact, now coming to be admitted even by realists," 
that the object apprehended, say, in sense-perception or in 
thought, forms an integral part of our mental life and emotions, 
contributes influence to it, and derives predicates from it. 
But so long as this obvious fact is denied by a realism which 
so far remains naive (owing as I must believe to a very simple 
and popular fallacy which I wiU point out directly), any 
philosophy which respects the facts w'hile bluffed into accepting 
this denial, must necessarily saj’ that the objects of appre- 
hension are simply psychical states and nothing more Sub- 
jective Idealism is the nemesis of realism Wliat is wanted 
is to go forward, amending and expanding the experience 
which progressively approximates to giving us things as they 
are, under the full conditions which enable them to be what 
they are The reality thus attained altogether transcends at 
once our particular mental states and the thin abstractions 
which form the realist’s actual world We need no assumption 
that the mind can only apprehend what belongs to its own 
being. We need only to recognise the obvious fact that what 
it apprehends at least participates in its own nature, a fact 
which the realist is forced to admit, both by the degree in 
which be truncates reality when he withdraws from it what 
he believes to belong to the mind ; ’’ and by the degree in 
which the remainder which he is forced to leave to it still 
distmctly exhibits a living logical nature far transcending 
what can be ascribed to a physical object as physical 
Thus, he tells us, ‘ gold ’ is by itself and apart from mind 
' a connection of universals i e it obeys the law of the self- 
transcendence of finite experience and embodies m itself a 
complex of conations.® And if we refuse to recognise' this fact 

* Who, so far as they admit it, are no longer naive realists. 

Prichard, pp 1 16-8 

“ (Pnchard, pp 242-4) We shall see, too, below that inferential 
connection is to be a character of external reality fier se Unless it 
IS so, it is nonsense to speak of merely discovenng connections. You 
can only discover conjunctions of fact. Necessary connections must 
be inferred by intelligence, unless they infer themselves I am per- 
fectly certain that the present so-called realism, which does not yet 
understand whether it is naive or not, smII have to hark back to an 
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m our thcoiy of the reality beyond oui partiriilar mind, it 
must compel us falsely to concentrate the real into mere states 
of the finite centres themselves 

(3) I note the same retrogressive impulse 111 the idea that What e\- 
explaimng a thing means explaining it away, 1 e. deriving it 

from what is not itself “■ To explam a thing, surely, is to think viz. com- 
it in terms of the whole A good explanation makes more, taking 
not less, of what it explains It draws the outline of its full 
individuality — which only its 1 elation to the whole can exhibit 
— and calls attention to the law of its being Even an aesthetic 
product can be enhanced in value by good explanation. But 
I fully agiee that it is impossible to have a theory of cogni- 
tion, if that means a theory of cognition apait fiom a theory 
of reality, because to omit either is to omit what is essential 
to the full individuality of the othei 

(4) And now we come to the supposed axiom of mdependent Fallacy 
leality, and what I take to be the fallacy on which it rests, 

‘ Knowledge unconditionally presupposes that the reahty dent of 
known exists independently of the knowledge of it, and that 
we know it as it exists m this independence ’ If we construe 
‘ independence ’ as = ‘ being apart from ’ I am quite sure that 
this statement is false Knowledge has no such presupposi- 
tion We have no such conviction. The presupposition of 
knowledge, and our conviction, may be stated ' in the first 
place briefly . ' So far as we know things, we know them as 
they are , ’ and then more precisely, ‘ Knowledge presupposes 
that the system of judgments m which it consists can mamtam 
itself against any contradiction, and that the reahty known is 
unmodified by knowledge except in the direction of bemg 
levealed as more completely itself' Thus the axiom as first 
stated rests on a plain fallacy a ditto secimduvi gmd ad dictum 
simphciter The nature of reahty is not differentially depen- 

outrageous form of Hegel’s evtrerae doctrine, that every ‘ thing ’ is a 
judgment and a syllogism 

* Prichard, p 124 

^ Prichard, p 118 ' Independent ' seems to = ' apart from p 119. 

° A diftcrence of opinion about the statement of essential functions of 
knowledge is not at all a surprising thing The functions are relative 
to the whole, and our view of them depends on our view of it Cp. 

VOl 11, p 229 
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dent on knowledge , but it is a fallacy to go from that to the 
statement, ‘Reality is what it is apart from knowledge,’ unless, 
as seems to be partly the case,* you are relying on the contrast 
between knowledge and other forms of experience. It is 
a plam fallacy to say that because the difference between 
a, b, and c is not due to x, therefore a, h, and c can be what 
they are if X IS withdrawn 

And it does not suffice to suggest that to the special nature 
of any reality may be annexed the additional characteristic 
of being known.** The point is that the nature common to 
every reality — say, for mstance, the admitted fact that it is 
a connection of universals,** mvolves its sharmg the life and 
characteristics of experience. If it is argued that you must go 
to the special nature of every reality to determine whether 
or no it is dependent on mmd (or, to put it more truly, and 
in a way that avoids subjective idealism, ' whether it partici- 
pates in the life of experience’), the answer is that that question 
has long been considered and the result is not doubtful. 
The admission that the secondary qualities have special 
natures dependent upon mmd is enough by itself to break 
down the principle that qualities of things must be mde- 
pendent of perception.^ And if mdepeaJence breaks down 
here, it cannot be maintamed with apprehension and with 
knowledge The nature of reals is fatal to the axiom that 
we know things as they are apait from cognition The essence 
of this axiom is to look for leahty m abstraction and isolation ; 
rightly to accept the thing-in-itself as being what we know it 
to be ; but without a shadow of justification oi piobability to 
assume that the being of the thing in itself is compiitiblc 
with isolation instead of demandmg as a condition of its exist- 
ence the full context and interconnection of expeiiential life. 

(5) This inclination is natural, because it jiromises to 

* Pilchard, p 118 . 01 couisc vc do not say tliat knowledge is the 
only form in which Reality can appear, nor the most adequate But 
we do say that reality is inseparable from experience, and that is enough 
to negative the contention that it is what it is apart from mind. The 
only plausible case of being apart from knowledge is that in which, like 
pain, It IS plainly not apart from mmd, but another kind of experience 
takes the place of know ledge 

"Prichard, p 1 16 r Sec above, p J 04 

■* Pricliaid, p ijo 11 , cp 80 11, 
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common-sense a simple ultimate ical, ensuimg facility of A auuple 
tieatment and finality in apprehension. But the anticipation 
of facility and finality m contact vnth the real is, I am certain, mental 
fundamentally vicious, and any theory which is guided by 
it stands ipso facto self-condemned. We have noted the 
involuntary recogmtion of this truth by the modern realist.® 

But as recognised under his duahstic assumption it becomes 
false. It tends to ascribe a psychical character to thmgs 
apart from the mmd. But what we want, and what an un- 
distorted view of the presupposition of knowledge affords us, 

IS not a psychical character of thmgs apart from the mmd, 
but a logical character of reahty as revealed through the mmd 
— self -revelation being essential and inheient in the real, 
whose nature apart fiom it is self -contradictory 

(6) And in the proposition that the real is for knowledge if imie- 
the same that it is apart from knowledge I note an old elemen- 
tary difficulty which seems to me insuperable. How can you from, 
separate the cogmtive apprehension of an object from the 
operation of the oigan of sense upon it ? Grant, for the sake objects 
of argument, that if, per mpossthle, you could compaie a 
mind’s cognitive consciousness of a perceived object with appre- 
the full leportof the hvmg and healthy organ of sense directed 
upon it but minus consciousness, you would find that the 
bare addition of cognitive consciousness had not falsified 
the report, and therefore that the cognition had in no way 
modified the apprehension of the full object , the full 
object being the object of peiceplion plus the modification 
effected m its physical ojieration by the organ of sense 
Then (omittmg ex hypothesi the fact that in the absence of 
consciousness apprehension would not have taken place at 
all) under the impossible condition which I have granted you 
would be entitled to say that the mtervention of cognitive 
consciousness left the object — the full object — piecisely as it 
would be apart from such intervention 

‘ Professor .Mexandei’s contention, e g Ar Proc , 1908-9, that what 
are commonly called psychical objects arc physical, cannot be earned 
through without a lappiocJicmeiit between what arc commonly called 
physical objects and the psychical, the comment of the text seems 
to me to apply to his view 

" I omit lor the sake of argunieut such matters as tin iiiriuence of 
X 2 
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But thii, I lake it, ib not by any means the case wlucli is 
in question when wc are told that the object of knowledge 
13 for knowledge the same that it is apart from knowledge In 
this doctrine I presume we are compaiing the object as per- 
ceived through the organ of sense plus cognitive consciousness 
with the same as it is when withdrawn, not merely from 
the operation of cognitive consciousness, but from that of the 
organ of sense as well But that the object should be the 
same undei these two conditions, of being known after trans- 
mission through a sense-oigan, and of neither being known 
nor transmitted tluough a sense-organ, is surely a physical 
impossibility. A physical object cannot be the same when a 
complex physical condition is superadded to it and when 
that condition is withdrawn And the superadding of this 
complex physical condition is in every case mseparable from 
the apprehension of the object, therefore it cannot conceivably 
be the same when apprehended and apait from apprehension.* 

For us this has no difficulty We do not doubt that the 
thmg really is as it is appiehended, because its reality for 
us IS its full self-mamtenance under the completed conditions 
of experience But it seems to me absolutely fatal to the 
axiom of knowledge which was criticised above You may 
throw overboard, as appeared to be jnactically done by the 
view in question, the secondary qualities,*’ but you cannot in 
the full sense of the axiom secure even the primaries And 
I must insist that with the abandonment of the secondary 
quahbes the axiom is absolutely surrendered If the real 
world apart from knowledge has no secondary quahties, it 
has hardly anythmg of what we care for It is not recognisable 
as our world at all 

It may be argued that the neivous disturbance, or whatever 
the result of the sense organ’s opeiation may be, is not the 

apperception, and allow the hypothesis that cognition should bring no 
modifying influences with it to the report of the organ of sense. 

* Note that m one place the theory we are discussing makes tlie real 
qualities of a thing exist independently not merely of knowledge but of 
perception and sentience (p 86) Ulius sentience cannot be appealed 
to as presenting the complete physical object as it is apart from 
knowledge The real must be apart from sentience no less than 
from knowledge But cp. 30O sup and refi. Prichard, p 86 
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object of perception, and we are never so much as aware of it. 
That is a very good argument against saying that what we 
perceive are neural tremors and nothing more. But it is 
wholly irrelevant to the pomt that a vibrating violin-string is 
not sonorous in the absence of a hearmg ear, and a candle 
is not a soui ce of light in the absence of a seeing eye. These 
are simple physical facts ; and they suffice to overthrow the 
doctrine that objects are the same for cognitive apprehension 
that they are apart from it “ 

In conclusion, then, the tiue axiom of knowledge is that we 
can know things as they really aie And that means, that 
we know them in theirfull self-maintenance. There is no axiom 
that warrants us in arguing directly from the reality of full 
experience to the reality of abstraction, and if we adopt this 
procedure we must do it on the special ground that what we 
exclude is ai hoc irrelevant, a contention which always leaves 
us exposed to some degi-ee of risk 

And as to mental states, our conclusion so far is certainly 
not that the reality which we know either must or does 
consist solely of the mental states of particular minds. But, 
we urge, this proposition is false only because it would identify 
the real with a particular phase or character of mental being, 
and witn that, moreover, as it is m each mind taken apart 
Our conclusion is, therefore, that the stuff of our mental states 
does really and truly characterise and belong to external 
objects, although, as characterising such objects, it ceases to 
be a mere mental state. It follows that the nature of external 
objects is contmuous with that of the stuff of mind, and is 
physical, 1 e has variations relative to those of other objects, 
as well as psychical Physical or spatial objects are just as 
we know them, and truly have the characters which our 
knowledge (so far as it is knowledge, 1 e so far as it is consistent 

“ Professor Stout’s doctrine as stated m Afmd, 77. 12-13, seems to 
me not to be open to this objection, because, while holding that in 
presentation we have a glimpse of matter as it really is, yet in answer 
to the further question, * What matter ’ ’ he replies, as I understand, 
‘ the matter of our body, and of other things only as affecting that,’ 
not, as I read him, the matter of other things in so far as they do not 
affect that of our body I should not have thought that in this latter 
point Mr Moore would agree with linn, as implied on p 9 
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with itself and with expenencej attributes to them. The stuff 
of mental states, therefore, enters into them, and though the 
stuff of each particular mind is only a very small contribution 
to the real world, yet it is a contribution, and is capable, in 
])nnciple,of furnishing some element which no other particular 
mind supplies 

Objects then are only not mental states of particular minds 
first because they are not states of mmd. but interdependent 
with minds and characterised by the stuff which is also 
experienced in states of mind; and secondly because if 
they were states of mind it would not be the states of 
any particular mmd but the states of all mmds It 
follows that the destruction of a single mind with its states 
neither destroys the objects apprehended by it, nor agaui 
makes no difference to their existence It diminishes, in 
principle, their amount of reahty, and presumably moreover, 
in doing so, depnves them of some character which no other 
mind sustains in them, and the loss of which therefore is a 
genuine loss of being to the object So far mental states of 
particular minds are the material of objecti^T reahty, not 
merely as themselves psychical facts, but as facts which are 
necessary to the nature of real objects. 

The oh- (7) The same tendency to seek truth by omission is ex- 
pwcep- ^niplified in the desire to treat perception as essentially less 
condl^ f fian judgment, and to deny it the right to use the word ‘ is ’ ; 
tlonaHy Sifting down the expression ‘ is for me ’ as a contradiction 
‘ tor me ’. in terms “ 

‘ The assertion that something is so and so imphes that it 
IS so and so in itself whether it be perceived or not, and 
therefore the assertion that something is so and so to us as 
perceivmg though not in itself, is a contradiction in terms ’ 
The truth about this seems to me quite simple. Everything 
IS what it IS under conditions It is itself under full, normal, 
or typical conditions, the distinction of which from any 
partial or transient conditions is a matter of degree — of 
convenience for science or for common sense We cannot 
possibly attain a right conception of ‘ itself ’ by the with- 
drawal of all conditions That is the fallacy signalised above. 

‘ Pnchard, pp. 72 ff , 99 ff. 
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In peicpptmn, as in any othei judgment, you may fail to 
be aware of the conditions to which your judgment is subject. 

In that case, judging unconditionally of what is conditional, 
you fall into eiTor. But if you name the conditions, or indicate 
by a phrase of relation like ‘ for me ’ that you are aware of 
conditions though you cannot 01 will not mention them, the 
predication ‘ is ’ becomes appropriate at once Everything 
IS what it is undei conditions, and what it is ‘ in itself ’ is only 
distinguished by being under conditions which 5’ou accept as 
normal The thing which looks pmk to a colour-blind man is 
pink to him ® The condition of its being pmk is present ; 
that of its being blue is absent, and if it weie not pink under 
the existing condition it would have to be other in itself than 
it is. The unconditional judgment of knowledge, mterpreted 
as about the thing apart from knowledge, is false precisely 
in the same way as the judgment of perception is apt to be. 

An unconditional judgment must be false unless you interpret 
it to mean ' presupposing the normal or typical conditions ’. 

I am therefore constant in the opinion that Subjective Sub- 
Idealismis a valuable propaedeutic to philosophy and especially {^eahsm 
to Logic. I understand it to mean that we know nothmg insists on 
but states of our own mmds It is not actually true, but it tinuity°oi 
IS truth of a higher older than that of naive realism. Naive universe, 
realism I understand to deny that qualities which depend on 
minds can be qualities of objects , for it is essential to it that 
objects should be what they aie apart from minds. This 
doctrine conditions leality by the withdrawal from experience, 
and so cuts the universe in two. Subjective Idealism is its 
nemesis. The latter urges that the qualities of reality are 
continuous with the psychical, and then, if and because you 
say that reality can have no psychical quahties, it repudiates 
the dead leality so offered, and limits the real world to what 
IS admittedly self-mamtaining in the context of a vital whole. 

Thus it insists on the fundamental truths of the contmuity 
of nature throughout the real, and the dependence of its being 
in some degree on every particular mind It is this continuity 
and this dependence— the life and wholeness of things— which 
appear more especially distasteful to realism, and which it 

‘ Ibid , p 72 note. " Essentials. 19 ff. 
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avoids by the ignava raUo of withdrawing reaUty from any 
essential participation m the whole of sentience and mtelhgence 
Agamst this logical quietism — profoundly connected, I am 
convinced, with the timidity and pessimism of the day — the 
subjective Idealist raises an audaciously exaggerated protest. 
Whatever the object of knowledge may ultimately be. he 
contends, it can only attam or sustain what is w'orth callmg 
reahty m and through a share m the full and contmuous life 
of feeling, sensation, and mtelhgence His error is to confine 
the hfe in question to the particular mind, and to reduce the 
real world to a mere combmation of its states But this error 
means not that he is too idealistic, but that he is not idealistic 
enough He accepts the false doctrine w'hich tells us that 
a real world mdependent of knowledge must be complete 
apart from knowledge, and nghtly rejects a real world so 
defined. He cannot therefore suggest the only solution which 
can satisfy the logical need, a real w'orld furnishing out of 
its self-dependent being a content to knowledge and experi- 
ence, but of a nature continuous with theirs, and one in which 
self-revelation is inherent Nothing but this can satisfy the 
logical and metaphysical postulate that truth and reality he 
in approximation to the whole And this postulate, which 
IS one with the law of contradiction, lies at the root of Logic. 
Anything ultimately atomic, or independent, or non -plastic — 
any truth or reality not relative in respect of its qualities to 
its degree of participation in the whole, is irreconcilable 
with this postulate, and with a system of Logic resting on the 
conception of logical stability * 

It IS this fundamental principle that Subjective Idealism 
mamtains, when it treats the real world, however erroneously, 
as a mere outgrowth or complex of mental states, and as 
dependent for its being on particular minds It thus emphasises 
what I may call the arduousness of reality, both of its theoreti- 
cal conception and of its detailed apprehension Its conception 
demands to be maintained always on the level of the hfe of 
mind , that is, when we think of what we mean by reality 
we have also to think of feeling, sentience and intelligence in 
their various grades of perfection as actually involved and 
* Cf. p 288 above 
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Sustaining the world 

operative in sustaining the real in corresponding degrees. And 
its detailed apprehension in the same way depends for its 
completeness, not on mere adjustment to a hard datum, but 
on the degree in which the whole is brought to bear upon the 
given Therefore there can be no simple apprehension (except 
in the arbitrary sense that we may accept a certain level of 
insight as satisfactory ad hoc), and no such thing as a receptive 
attitude to data. The most obvious of perceptions mvolves 
the beginning of a critical process, progressive, arduous, and 
never finally accomplished All this is the logical lesson of 
subjective idealism , and therefore in spite of its failure to apply 
its doctrine to the self-dependent real object, I welcome it 
as a logical propaedeutic 

y. ‘ V/hen an idealist speaks of the judgment by which Sustam- 
we sustain the world,” however adequate may be his explana- 
tion of such language, it is apt to excite a suspicion that his strocting 
theories, if they were completely worked out, would lead to 
the individual being regarded as his own universe and his own 
God’'* 

' When it is said that our world, or the world for us, is due 
to our activity of thinking, and so in some sense made by us, 
all that should be meant is that our apprehending the world 
as whatever we apprehend it to be presupposes activity on 
our part ’ — ‘ Nothing is implied to be made If anything is 
said to be made, it must be not our world, but our activity 
of apprehending the world.’ ‘Again, in j'udgment we cannot 
be said to relate predicate to subject . We must say that 
in judgment we recognise real elements as related or combined ’ 

' Again, when we infer, we do not construct, ideally or other- 
wise.’ ‘ Ideal construction is a contradiction in terms, unless 
it refers solely to mental imagining, in which case it is not in- 
ference ’ ' — Inference would cease to be inference, if by 

it we made and did not apprehend a necessity of connection.’ ° 

‘The very nature of knowing presupposes that the thing known 
is already made, or, to speak more accurately, already exists.’ '* 

■“ Cp e g vol 1, p 84 above 

^ li Caird, ‘ Idealism and the Theory of Knoivledge,' Proceedings of 
British Academy, vol 1 

' Pnchard, pp 242-5. 


Ibid , p. 235 
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The points raised in the statements here quoted are 
primarily metaphysical, and as such go beyond the scope of 
this work. But they are greatly affected by a precise con- 
sideration of what we actually do in judgment and inference, 
and so tar it seems necessary to offer some e'^planation in 
regard to them And if this explanation involves a word or 
two of indication as to where we stand, in a philosophical 
logic, with reference to the subject-matter of metaphj'sic, 
perhaps at the close of a logical treatise such an indication 
is permissible. The undetljing question seems to be whether 
in cognition we are co-operating in the self-maintenance of 
reality, as ourselves organs within it ; or are apprehending 
ah extra something finished and complete apart from us. 
Of these types of view it is the former that has prevailed 
in my treatment I am aware that it needs careful statement, 
and will endeavour to state it with due precision in what 
follows 

How much then is meant and implied by saying (i) that our 
judgment sustains the universe, and (2) that in judgment and 
inference we make or construct reality ’’ * 
ment in expression in question w as primarily employed to 

volves a emphasise the idea of a total affirmative attitude to our w orld 
oneworkf distinct from the isolated judgment or proposition as 
commonly regarded in logic, qua selected and detached in 
abstract thought or in language 
There w'ere two things, as it seemed, to be insisted on, in 
conceiving such an affirmation as thegenume type of judgment. 
One was the overwhelming impression, conveyed alike by 
thought and by perception, of an affirmative and not merely 
receptive attitude in presence of our whole connected world. 
Everything, it seemed, had on it the stamp of meaning ; and 
everything that had on it the stamp of meaning was ipso facto 
affirmed as soon as our thought rested, or our eyes were 
opened, on a whole including it. The point was not m any 
new account of affirmation ; but that whatever we meant 
by affirmation in the fullest sense as applied to a definite 
judgment is true of our attitude to the world as a whole with 
all its inter-connected detail The example which seemed 

‘ Cp with citations above, 1 42. 
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peculiarly insistent was the field of vision. It contained, as 
it seemed, mnumerable judgments of magnitude and spatial 
inter-relation and other properties and relations, all affirmed 
at a stroke and so to speak as a solid whole on the simple 
opening of one’s eyes. If the experiment is made of denying 
any one of them, any property or relation appearing within 
the field of vision, vve discover beyond a doubt that we have 
affirmed it, seeing that we must either defend it by argument 
or admit that we were m error 

And the second matter was the underlying wholeness and 
unity of this enormous world of affirmation “ Everjdhing in 
it is affirmed, but affirmed subject to being a part in the whole, 
and the consciousness of this reservation is essential to the 
affirmation. Every detail is asserted as in its way true and 
real, but only in its way, being modified by a huge co-ordinate 
affirmation, shading off into an undefined underlying unity, 
merely implied, but none the less affirmed 

This world of our affirmation, with its double aspect of 
innumerable detail and implied unitjf, seemed to be the world 
we practically lived in, and undoubtedly to be dependent 
upon our energy and capacity not for the nature of its content, 
but for being, so far as we had to do mth it, more or less of 
itself. This was the primary sense in which our judgment 
could be said to sustain our world Its point was that our 
world was all in judgment, none of it in mere reception , and 
the amount of it so to speak, depended on — was coincident 
with — ^the amount of our particular mind. 

This is the meaning of ‘ sustaining our world ’ with which 
logic is concerned It is merdy an expansion of the customary 
application of the term ' judgment’, demanded by consistency. 
It has the strictly logical advantage of putting in a strong 
light the unimportance of grammatical subject and predicate, 
which can hardly be found in the j’udgment so desenbed, 
the ultimate subject being as alwajra Reality; and also of 
emphasising the abstract and conditional character of the 
detached judgments which we make explicit as fragments, 

“ See I 84 above, and E<!sentials, p 33 if , and cp Stont, Mind, 77, 
pp 5 and 6. 

*' Cp Essentials, loc cit 
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attempting to compensate for their abstractness by precision 
of connecbon. 

But if this meaning is challenged on metaphysical grounds, 
and we are asked how far we, we as finite fragmentary minds, 
can be said really to sustam the universe, we have not to 
disown anything that we have said. We are only dnven a 
little nearer to metaphysic ; and the answer is that we sustain 
the universe not only for ourselves, in the sense that it is 
through our own expenence, and under its limitations, that 
we have to play our part m it, hut in the more metaphysical 
sense that supposmg a given mind and its states not to be,* 
the universe would actually be the poorer, however inappreci- 
ably, by certam elements of its self-revelation peculiar to the 
experience of that finite mmd ’’ 

The former of the above views is all that strictly belongs to 
Logic, if we are at all to distinguish Logic from Metaphysics 
What Logic aimed at ® was to show by what characters, 
exhibited in the structure of cognition, the object of cognition 
IS revealed as more or less of itself and as possessmg more or 
less of reality or logical stability 
Metaphysic would have a return game to play It would 
show that finite minds which for Logic sustain the universe, 
are ultimately organs moulded by it and through which it 
sustains itself Both points of view are true, and it is the test 
of a philosophy to succeed in combirang them 
Both (2) To say that before we know or apprehend an object it 
Realists making must be finished, complete and apart 

* We must not say ‘ to pensh ’, or ’ cease to be That would raise 
the question whether such events were not mere appearance — whether 
anything could be lost to the universe 

Not merely by lack of the mind as a member of the whole, as by 
lack of an unconscious creature, but by lack of its view of the whole 
“ 1 3 above 

* In this respect the relations of Logic and Metaphysic are not unlike 
the relations of morality and religion In morality, too, the ' individual ' 
seems to sustain the weight of the world. All is on his shoulders , he 
acts out of himself , all turns upon what he does next So it does, and 
the point of view is a true one But if we go on to ask what the ' indi- 
vidual ’ IS, and how far he is really and truly an isolated and independent 
creature, then we get into the provinces of society and rehgion, which 
modify without annihilating the purely morahst point of view 
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from the knowmg or appreliendmg, is a very simple and and 
natural version of the presupposition of knowledge which we 
referred to above.” It will serve, mdeed, as a first approxima- put us 
tion to the true relation between knowledge and ‘ making ’ 
which I hope to suggest. It assumes, I repeat, a reality given 
as self-complete, and that apart from the apprehensive organ 
or process We, the knowing mind, stand outside a reality 
which IS complete without us , without us, at least, qm cogni- 
tive subjects And I believe that to be consistent it ivould 
be necessary to add, without us as sentient bemgs either. 

It may 'help us to discern the true relation of the process 
and object in question, if we first turn to the extreme opposite 
of the above theory of apprehension, an opposite with which 
I, quite as much as the new realists, am at war. It might be 
expressed by saying that m knowledge we create, and create 
not only truth but reality We make it, that is, out of nothing, 
and by means of nothing We do not make it by the law 
of the universe or of our mmds or of the two together or of 
anything at all, out of anythmg that was given Agamst any 
idea of this type the reproach would be flung — ‘ Then toid 
est donne ’ 

This view presupposes a modifiable ultimate reality, outside 
wluch, m some strange fashion, we stand, with a miraculous 
power of adding new detennmations to it in virtue of no 
existing nature, either of it or of our own It is strange and 
suggestive that both the one-sided attitudes necessarily place 
the mmd outside the reahty ; m the former case that the 
nimd may not dictate to the real , m the latter, that the real 
may not dictate to the mmd 

Now we can discern what our attitude must be. We have 
rejected all ideas which make truth depend on copying or 
correspondence But again, we hold contmmty and intel- 
ligibility to be destroyed if pure creation is possible — if, that is, 
ultimate reality is modifiable , if, that is, once more, the real 
IS modifiable otherwise than by its own law. 

‘ p. 305- 

It does uot matter, I think, whether these consequences are accepted 
by the theorists in question or not The test is the rejection of con- 
tiuuit> 
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For us, the universe is undoubtedly the object of apprehen- 
sion and knowledge, prior to them and determinmg them. But 
it is not an object given and complete as a whole apart from 
apprehension and knowledge, still less, of course, from experi- 
ence.* And the relation of apprehension to it is neither 
copying on the one hand, nor creation on the other These 
are fit expressions for the working of a mmd from the outside 
upon a hard and self-complete real, or upon one unfinished 
and mcapable of self-determmation respectively. But for us 
the mind is a constituent of a living and self -determinmg real. 
We might apply to its activity the term apprehension, with 
explanations, or perhaps even the term creation, again with 
explanations But it will be best to look first at the nature 
of our object, and to judge for ourselves how the relation of 
knowledge to it should really be described. 

Nature of (3) The object of cogmtion, then, is not a simple object It 
CognJ-°* IS not all given , and it is not given as a whole. If we try to 
tion. get at it on the assumption that it is given, we find it eluding 
us, and extending into an mfinite succession or extension of 
particulars in space and time And with all our trying we 
find in the end that even these particulars are not directly 
given. Now strictly speaking nothmg but a given fact can 
be ‘ apprehended ’. Therefore it is clear that our universe, 
qua object of cognition, cannot be in the strict sense ‘ ap- 
prehended '. To know it as we presume it to be, that is, as 
a whole and a system, we must ‘ apprehend ’ what is not 
given ; and this qualification of the object at once modifies 
the idea of apprehension It is just as when we read in Plato 
and Aristotle about ‘ mutation ’. It seems simple enough at 
first, to mutate a given object directly But then we find that 
one can ‘ imitate ’ a moral character with paint-brush or 
chisel, or even, perhaps, one can mutate what is not but 
ought to be. Such quahfication of the object must expand 
the meaning of the verb ; and so in knowledge the nature of 
our object changes the meaiung of apprehension and cogmtion. 

‘ If tlub latter jximt to be taken as adnuttccl by the new realists. 
It appears to me that the whole question is deaded. It is impossible 
seriously to admit into the reality of the existent universe some forms 
of experience, and exclude others, puma fane of a completer kind 
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If you are to ' apprehend ’ an object by far the greater part 
of which has to be got at by inference, and all of which is 
continuously transformed as apprehension proceeds, you can 
only interpret the term apprehend in a way which has some- 
thing to do with making I suggest as the key to the required 
meaning some such word as ‘ elicit Your object of knowledge 
has m a great measure to be ehcited from the given. For 
the object is a whole, but not a given whole, and is always 
beyond itself, and is offermg more to your apprehension than 
is already there for you to apprehend. 

If we are substantially agreed on this character of the 
object, it becomes a verbal question whether we say that we 
construct “ reality, that we relak a predicate to a subject m 
judgmg, that we make an mference, or that we apprehend 
the given and fragmentary facts with such modifications as 
logical necessity requires, and so agam apprehend the necessity 
with which a predicate, not given, belongs to its subject, or a 
conclusion, ex hypothesi not given, belongs to its premises, 
or by which one factor of reality, given per se, conditions 
and is conditioned by another, also given only perse. In 
the latter case it is fairly certam that some corners of the 
given will have to be cut off through the operation of the 
conditioning necessity. 

Now strictly, I repeat, it is misleading to say ' I apprehend ’ 
anything but a fact or a given conjunction of facts If you 
say ‘ I apprehend ’ the product of two numbers of five places 
each, I think it would be held that you must be a calculating 

* 1 have myself commented on the term ‘ coiistiuct ' as properly 
evprcbbing only the auxiliary employment of mental imagery in inference 
(11 33), and thcic is a verbal inconsistency between that passage and 
the earlier one which speaks of the construction of reality, i 42. What 
1 meant to urge was that the metaphor from physical construction does 
not really explain the construction of reality It is the latter that is 
the true construction, and the former denves its sigmficance from it. 
You only construct even physically if you follow a principle and make 
what you meant Mental construction is mere imagmmg only if you 
slide from the relevant to the irrelevant content But if, bemg in 
possession of a mass of conflicting evidence concerning, say, a historical 
event, you frame a concephon which harmomses a great part and 
explains the contradictions of the rest— the typical process by which 
wc learn what reality is — I hardly see what to call the process if not 
coiisti action 
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boy. But il we like to say ‘ apprehend ’ in the sense that 
possessing the given and the law of its system, and operating 
on it accordingly, we are able to apprehend it withmodifications 
which belong to it, of course we may say so But any distmc- 
tive implication as to the priority of the special object of 
apprehension appears in that case to have vanished. 

Thus it may be urged that all critical systems wluch support 
and elucidate ‘ facts ’ by bringing them into a coherent whole 
— e. g the facts of history “ — all ‘laws of nature’ and ap- 
preciations of necessary connection, all intelligibility by which 
the given itself is known and framed in mter-connections and 
inter-dependences which are not and cannot be given, are 
ultimately ‘ found ’ in the universe and not ‘ made ’, and so 
are ‘ apprehended ’ and not ‘ constructed ’ But surely tlus 
IS to go back to the naive empiricism which so much pams 
and labour have been spent m transcending If anything at 
all has been made clear in the history of philosophy, it is 
surely that as we get to truth, especially of the higher orders, 
we get away from facts It is not a contention especially of 
philosophical idealism It is as true for Mill and Jevons and 
Mr Bertrand Russell as for Lotze, Green, and Bradley, not 
to speak of earlier philosophers No working Logic cem be 
put together upon any other basis 

Now of course the predications in question are presupposed 
to be true of the universe It is their general presupposition 
and prior object But it, if you omit from it mind as a 
constituent, does not furnish a given object of apprehension 
which corresponds to them or which they can be said to copy 
You may say our higher knowledge is a shorthand for innumer- 
able facts That is, of course, extreme empiricism, and leads 
to the denial that the universe is a w'hole But this position 
is so far sound, that t/you contend that judgments to be true 
must reproduce facts that are simply found, then our higher 
knowledge must be mere shorthand, or false If these higher 


* Cp Mr F H. Bradley's Presuppositions of Critical History 
'' That is to say, so far as I can follow, all Mr Russell’s higher truths, 
VIZ. those of Logic and Mathematics, are truths of implication and in 
no way deal directly with particulars Mr Russell would not, I pre- 
sume, assent to the consequences which I suggest 
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truths are ‘ found ’ in the universe, they are only found as the 
statue is in the marble, that is, in such a ivay that the process 
has more to do with the result than the matrix material In 
the controversy about the relations of know'ledge and practice 
it has become clear beyond dispute not only that practice, 
besides making the product always finds the real, but that know- 
ledge, besides finding the real, always modifies the given To 
know the truth of anything, you always go further afield Even 
if you ask, ' Is the sensation of touch A a sensation of touch ’ ’ 
you mean to ask about it somethmg further, e g ‘Is something 
more to be detected than I have apprehended, which will 
be decisive that what I feel is a sensation of touch ’ ’ This 
IS the beginning of construction — ^ideal construction — which 
rests on the fact that all finite reality goes beyond itself, and 
IS completer and completer in more and always more of its 
connections Bv this ideal construction it has — ^to borrow 
a phrase from another context — its owm nature progressively 
communicated to it 

But do we ‘ make ’ the construction ■’ Is it not there as a 
whole, though unknown to us at first, and we apprehend it ? 
Does not making exclude knowledge ^ The answer has been 
offered in the whole preceding argument, and it is for the reader 
to judge What seems to us is, that w'e certainly do not 
create the construction, but no less certainly do not in any 
natural sense ‘ apprehend ’ it It is true — conditionally true — 
of our universe , and m that sense, is ' there ’ before we make 
it But it IS not given before we make it, and this does not 
apply to individuals because of fortuitous ignorance, but to 
the whole nature of what can be given compared with w'hat 
can only be inferred If w'e rule out of the universe the living 
power of mind which alone can complete the given into a 
coherent whole, a sj'stematic construction, modifying the 
facts with a view to their inter-connection, could never come 
to be given at all It has not only less — ^less irrelevancy — 
but more — more relevancy — than what can be given or found, 
and can never be adequately described as found or given. 
A necessary connection even between two given terms is a 
reciprocal inferential relation,'* implying a system beyond 

“ Cp Nettleship, Remains, i l8o ff. '* Cp e g vol u, p 8 above 

lU! 1 Y 
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either, and not present in the apprehension of each alone or 
of both together 

It IS only by a misapprehension, as I have tried to point 
out, that such an interpretation of knowledge seems to conflict 
with its presupposition Knowledge is an essential form of 
the self -revelation ot the universe , experience as a whole 
IS the essential form In knowledge, the universe reveals 
itself in a special shape which reposes on its nature as a 
whole, and is pro taitlo proof against contradiction It is, 
like the whole wealth of life and of history, elicited from a 
relatively given by the forming and interpreting activity of 
nund, which in this activity is an organ of the universe itself. 
Plamly, if you hold that to be a part of the universe disqualifies 
knowledge from being true (because wnthout it or pnor to 
it the universe is not completely there) you must, as I said, 
to make knowledge capable of truth make it external and 
additional to the universe 

But the detail which it presents in the form of cognition 
ts true of the universe, although falling within it, because the 
universe, qua object of cognition, in its self-maintenance 
agamst self-contradiction m that form shows that it must 
take the detailed shape which it does take and no other, and to 
know is to endow' it with that form, making the given more 
and more of itself 

And in Logic we study the character of the universe or the 
reahty with reference to the degrees of stability, which, if we 
postulate bona fide employment, attach to the various frame- 
works at different stages of the structure ansing from its 
self-utterance in that form. 

The ‘ drivmg force of Idealism as I understand it, is not 
furnished by the question how mmd and reality can meet 
m knowledge, but by the theory of logical stabihty, which 
makes it plam that nothmg can f ulfil the conditions of self- 
existence except by possessing the unity which belongs only 
to mind. External objects, therefore, are fragmentary and 
dependent. 
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